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POP CHRISTIANITY Andrew Faiz Issue Page 
A Bumpy Year November 6 
A Church of Now April 6 
An Uncomfortable Topic January 6 
Binging on the Gospels December 6 
Deconstructing Work June 6 
Fallen or Graced March 6 
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Intelligence and Beauty July/August 6 
Off the Beaten Path September 6 
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> Master of Divinity DS 
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> Master of Divinity 26 
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> Let’s Stop Pretending Connie Wardle 32-33 
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> Living Faith in Korean 34 & 36 
> The Options to Eliminate Synods 36 
> Immigrant Congregations Guide 36 
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> Why Aren’t We Panicking? Jeff Loach 37 
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PROFILE 


One Youth at a Time 
Redemption for the Sold 


PROGRESSIVE LECTIONARY 


Advent Expectation 

Bread from Heaven 
Condemned to Choose 

In Search of God’s Spirit 
Incarnation 

Love and Leviticus 

Reading Without Glasses 
Something About Mary 

The Greatest and First Commandment 
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A Lasting Impression 

A New Worldview 
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It Takes A Village 
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Travelling Together 


REFORMATION PILGRIMAGE 
Always Beginners 
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A Palpable Intentionality 
Am I Thankful? 
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Doing and Redoing 
Encouragement Tour 
Great Expectations 
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“We are like many who followed [Nelson Mandela’s] 
long walk to freedom. And we are among the millions who 
mourn his passing. But we mourn as those who know that 

a destination has finally been reached and a welcome given 
and true freedom finally found. We thank God for him.” 


—Rey Kenn Stright, minister at the Church of st David Halifay 1 
from Long Road to Freedom: 
A reflection on the life and legacy of Nelson Mandela 
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FOR THE RECORD 


Think Slavery No Longer Exists? 


he stories are harrow- 

ing and heartbreaking: 

babes in arms carried 

into mercury-poisoned 

waters in Accra, Ghana, as their moth- 

ers are forced to pan for gold; thou- 

sands of young Pakistani boys stolen 

from the streets or sold by their im- 

poverished parents to be camel jockeys 

for rich oil sheikhs in the United Arab 

Republics; young women kidnapped in 

gender-imbalanced China and forced 
to be wives. 

Around the world, there are likely 
nearly 30 million slaves. Almost all 
of them are trafficked—forcibly taken 
from their homes and exploited to pro- 
vide labour or sexual services some- 
where else. Often, they are starved 
and beaten. 

I first became aware of human 
trafficking as a newspaper reporter in 
Halifax in the 1980s. Halifax is a major 
port and no stranger to prostitution. 
On reflection, I don’t recall any con- 
certed effort to root out this exploita- 
tion—some run by organized crime—of 
young women and girls as young as 12. 

Strip clubs openly advertised on 
signs outside their main-street prem- 
ises that dancers had just arrived from 
Montreal. It was billed as exotic, not 
something to be investigated to see 
whether those women had any choice 
in who they worked for and where they 
were sent. 
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Think again. By David Harris 


Not surprisingly, Montreal re- 
mains a notorious city in terms of the 
sex trade and trafficking. So much so 
that in early December, the RCMP cre- 
ated a special unit in Montreal to deal 
with human trafficking. 

The city might be known for its 
garishly signed strip clubs opposite the 
Eaton Centre but it is also home to an 
estimated 350 massage parlours that 
are the real centre of Montreal’s sexual 
exploitation. 

A U.S. State Department’s 2009 
Trafficking in Persons Report said 
Canada is a “source, transit, and des- 
tination country for men, women, 
and children trafficked for the pur- 
poses of commercial sexual exploita- 
tion and forced labor.” 

Aboriginal women and girls are 


particularly trafficked for “commercial 
sexual exploitation.” And it noted that 
“Canada is reported to be a destination 
country for sex tourists, particularly 


from the United States.” 
While the sex trade probably gar- 
ners more headlines, non-sexual 


forced labour is estimated to account 
for about 70 per cent of all human slav- 
ery. It too is a problem in Canada. 

Just a year and a half ago, a Ham- 
ilton-area man was sentenced to nine 
years for his part as the leader of a fam- 
ily trafficking ring that exploited men 
from his native Hungary. It was the 
country’s first forced-labour case. It 
will not be the last. 

Worldwide, of course, it is stagger- 
ing. In a December 2012 article in The 
Atlantic magazine, author J.J. Gould 
wrote that: “Over the entire 350 years 
of the transatlantic slave trade, 13.5 
million people were taken out of Afri- 
ca. That’s equal to just half the world’s 
slave population today.” 

What are we to do? Well, we 
can press provincial and federal 
politicians of all stripes to devote more 
resources to police trafficking. And 
we need to provide more resources to 
helping sex workers get off the streets 
safely. They are among God’s more 
vulnerable children. @ 


David Harris is the Record’s publisher 
and editor. 
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Repent to Gain Forgiveness 
Re Jesus Finds Us, November 
Iwas quite astonished at the careless 
manner in which Bible passages are 
used to support the arguments. The 
author writes, “Repentance is not a 
prerequisite to being found andloved 
and valued and accepted by Jesus. 
Not even the prodigal son repents.” 
Although I totally agree that Jesus 
loves us no matter what and that, 
“even just and faithful people need 
salvation,” it is obvious that the 
individuals in all three accounts are 
the ones who initiate finding Jesus 
but not before they realize that they 
need him. The son needs the father 
for survival, the woman needs the 
coin for security and Zacchaeus 
needs Jesus to satisfy something 
deep within him. Jesus himself says 
that the story of the woman looking 
for the coin is an example of a sinner 
repenting. It is incumbent on all 
who wish to use the word of God to 
sustain their own thoughts, to make 
sure that they present the texts they 
use in their original meaning, intent 
and context. 

FATIMA SNIEDER, BRAMPTON, ONT. 
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The Marriage 
estion 


The article reminded me of 
a theology which requires no 
repentance in order to attain 
forgiveness and salvation. This kind 
of theology has always prompted me 
to ask the question, “Why bother 
to attend church to hear about a 
salvation with no requirements?” 
When there is not a requirement, 
why not eat, drink and enjoy the 
fruits of your labour as they are a 
gift from God? 

Liberal Luke qualifies sin and 
forgiveness. There is a prerequisite 
to forgiveness in the stories Luke 
tells of Jesus. In Luke 17:3-4, if the 
person says, “I repent,’ you must 
forgive. Sin carries with it a penalty. 
If the reader cares to do a biblical 
word search on the words “sin” 
and “death” they will find there 
are two types of sin. They are “sin 
unto death” and “redeemable sin.” 
Christ came to redeem sinners. 
(Redeemable sin.) Two powerful 
examples are the Luke 16 story > 
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Letters 


LETTERS, continued 


of Lazarus and the confinement 
of the sinner on the other side 
of the chasm. (Unredeemable 
sin.) The second story is told in 
all three gospels (Matthew 18:6, 
Mark 9:42 and Luke 17:2); that is, 
the punishment of heinous crimes 
against the children of God. Jesus 
said in Mark 9:42 that “it is better 
for him that a millstone were 
hanged about his neck, and he were 
cast into the sea.” (Sin unto death.) 
JAMES K. STEWART, MILVERTON, ONT. 


Chaplains, Wise 

and Wonderful 

Re Remembering the Padres, 
November 

Dr. Charles Maclean retired in 
1980 from full-time ministry and 
served with me for five years as the 
pastoral assistant at Richmond, 
B.C. I came to know, admire 
and love this man and can well 
understand why the troops would 
have respected and loved him as 
well. I am indebted to him for many 
a witty and wise comment which he 


shared with me over time. He told 
me once that, “Some of the men 
may not respect the church but they 
always respect Jesus.” And, “Some 
people are spiritual and some are 
not. Love them both.” When it came 
to preaching he never ceased to 
advise “to always say a good word 
for Jesus.” I still miss his wisdom 
and wit. 

TONY PLOMP, RICHMOND, B.C. 


Padre Ernie Foote was a friend of 
my parents and I thought he was 
wonderful. At my request he once 
recited for me the fidelity prayer 
for the army and navy that begins, 
“Teach us, good Lord, to serve Thee 
as Thou deservest: to give and not to 
count the cost.” I have always loved 
it; I still have the slip of paper on 
which I wrote it. 

DIANE BETHUNE, OTTAWA 


Not all the chaplains were of 
sterling quality. Many were sky 
pilots, totally useless. Writing in his 
book, The Corvette Navy, my father, 


‘We serve more 
than food. Many 
people are on their 
own, and need the 
comfort of others 
around them: 


Royal Canadian Navy Volunteer 
Reserve officer James Lamb wrote: 

“Protestant clergymen in the 
navy were generally a poor lot, ei- 
ther callow kids fresh out of col- 
lege or failures unable to secure 
a good church ashore. The Salva- 
tion Army and the Roman Catho- 
lics did much better; they sent us 
keen young men of ability and un- 
derstanding and won trust and re- 
spect thereby. But the rest were a 
nondescript lot, incapable of com- 
prehending the traumatic spiritual 
and mental experience of corvette 
crews in a North Atlantic winter. 


Thence 
the N ativ ity! 
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|(Cohat? The Notivity is 


over! You're Very late! 


Lote? Or biblically 


accur ate ; 


ADVE bob 
WITH US! 


Please note our 
advertising deadlines 
for upcoming issues: 


MARCH 2014 ISSUE — 
by January 15, 2014 


APRIL 2014 ISSUE — 
by February 15, 2014 


MAY 2014 ISSUE — 
by March 15, 2014 


TOADVERTISE 
CONTACT 


CAROL MCCORMICK 
tel: 905-833-6200 ext. 25 


fax: 905-833-2116 
email: cmccormick@canadads.com 


They would approach harried first 
lieutenants in the middle of a hec- 
tic working morning with a request 
to ‘have a word with the lads, then 
loaf about the wardroom to cadge 


drinks and lunch.” 


So, by all means, write about 
chaplains, but be aware not all 


were ideal. 


ROD LAMB, KEEWATIN, ONT. 


A Community Affair 


St. Andrew’s, Nanaimo, B.C., has 
a free community lunch each 
Thursday. Volunteers Elaine and 
Elizabeth have made the follow- 


ing report: 


Letters 


“The program continues to 
thrive. We have had as many as 98 
students and 54 community folk, 
but average a total of 148 diners. 

“Tnitially we realized that peo- 
ple were hungry, and that is still so, 
but more often than not, we serve 
more than food. Many people are 
ontheir own, and need the comfort 
of others around them, someone to 
talk to, someone to smile at them, 
to acknowledge them and listen 
to them. 

“This weekly endeavour 
needs 48 volunteers from 10 lo- 
cal churches, as well as the com- 
munity at large, and includes 
21 volunteers from our church. 
We need 22 loaves of bread, 
two containers of margarine, 
eight kilos of sandwich meat, 
and many pounds of carrots, po- 
tatoes, leeks, onions, peppers, 
hamburger and turkey, etc. Itisa 
huge undertaking, yet a pleasant 
place to be. 

“We have been very grateful 
to be arecipient of the bread from 
Food for You (Loaves and Fishes) 
and to have received funding 
from the Mid Island Co-op, the 
Knights of Columbus, the United 
Way, Trinity United, Departure 
Bay Baptist and private donors, 
but we are most grateful for the 
support of our congregation for 
their donations, and purchases 
of our extra soup. Thank you for 
your continued support. 

“Tord, when did we see you 
hungry and feed you, or thirsty 
and give you something to 
drink?’ ... The King will reply, ‘I 
tell you the truth, whatever you 
did for one of the least of these 
brothers of mine, you did for me’ 
(Matthew 25:37, 40).” 

RALPH FORSHAW, NANAIMO, B.C. a 


fs 
v YEARS 
{1 community of compassion 
A place of hope 


Compassionate 
Hearts Valentine 
Dinner & Dance 


Join us for a special evening 
benefitting ehm’s free medical and 
dental clinic for the homeless and 
disadvantaged people of Toronto. 


SATURDAY 
Feb. 8, 2014 
Starts 5:30pm 


PALAIS ROYALE 
1601 Lakeshore Blvd. W. 


Toronto 


$199 PER GUEST 
(60% Tax deductible) 


Dinner, wine & entertainment 


EARLY BIRD DISCOUNT: TICKETS 
$175 if ordered 
before Jan. 13, 2014. 


BUY TICKETS NOW 
416.504.3563 ExT. 231 


EVANGEL HALL MISSION 


552 Adelaide Street West 
Toronto, ON M5V 3W8 


Phone (416) 504-3563 


Fax (416) 504-8056 
www.evangelhall.ca 


Charitable registration 
#11890-3129-RR-0001 
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Firs(, 
Thoughts 


POP CHRISTIANITY 


An Uncomfortable Topic 


Theological semantics are dividing the church. By Andrew Faiz 


he title of Dr. Law- 
rence Brice’s_ latest 
book nails the prob- 
lem: The Uncomfort- 
able Church, with its 
echoes of the Pierre 
Berton book. Sexual- 
ity is an uncomfort- 
able subject for the church, and I ap- 
plaud Brice, Canadian Presbyterian 
minister and broadcaster, for taking it 
on. As befits a Presbyterian, Brice is fair 
and open minded; even though he sides 
conservatively, he cites a lot of texts 
from both sides and quotes from Pres- 
byterian papers, including those that 
form the spine of the PCC’s position. 

I particularly enjoyed his spar- 
ring with the American Presbyterian 
Jack Rogers, whose Jesus, The Bible, 
and Homosexuality has become a 
standard text for the liberal argu- 
ment since it was published in 2009. 
Brice gives Rogers voice and pres- 
ents counter arguments. 

However, having read a few books 
on this subject over the years, I must 
say there is something silly about 
srown men parsing Greek and Hebrew 
to discuss sex acts acceptable to God. 
There is a desperation in the polemics, 
a haranguing tone from all sides, that 
wants to convince, convince, convince 
that this one interpretation, either lib- 
eral or conservative or evangelical or 
whatever (as if these identities some- 
how have their own deep meaning), is 
the true sola scriptura. 
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| must say there Is 
something silly about 
grown men parsing 
Greek and Hebrew 
to discuss sex acts 
acceptable to God 


And perhaps it is that very tone, 
because in the end this subject ex- 
hausts me. One extreme position 
seems focused on sin without much 
grace. The other extreme position 
seems focused on grace without any 
sense of personal responsibility. You 
want desperately to have them sit in 
a room together. 

Having read several of these 
books I will say one thing is certain 
from all sides: God seems to love het- 
erosexual, middle-aged men uncon- 
ditionally. Which is fine by me since 
I fall into that demographic; though 


I am pigmented and that probably 
means I am a little less loved than 
those who are pigmentally-chal- 
lenged, but still more loved than are 
women, especially young women 
who assert control over their own 
bodies, and certainly way more loved 
than homosexuals. 

Is the church only for the holy? If 
so, 1 certainly wouldn’t make the cut. 
In the debate over biblically sanc- 
tioned policy, we tend to forget the 
people. The person in the pew beside 
you, as broken as you are, lonely, and 
as desperately in need of healing as 
you are. As Iam. I shudder to be seen 
as a liberal relativist, though per- 
haps I am, but church is a one-step 
Sinner’s Anonymous. 

I’m not that interested in theo- 
logical semantics if they mean di- 
viding the church into those loved 
by God and those not. I am much 
more interested in the community 
of church, a heaven on earth, a place 
which embraces the stranger, and 
has to be home to the lost. If we can 
do that right, without constantly 
drawing boundaries around our- 
selves, the rest will work itself out. 
My pew is uncomfortable enough, 
what with my myriad failings, to 
worry about who can or cannot join 
my club. I need church to be a lot 
more interesting than that. @ 


Andrew Faiz is the Record’s 
senior editor. 


: 


CP IMAGES 


Give Thanks} 
for His Life 


Remembering Nelson 
Mandela and the struggle 
against apartheid. 


The world mourned the loss 
of Nelson Mandela, a man 
whose name and image have 
become symbols of the struggle 
against apartheid, and of rec- 
onciliation between white and 
black South Africans. He died 
on Dec. 5 at the age of 95. 

He was a man deserving of 
“a celebration of thanksgiving 
for his life,” said Rev. Dr. Rick 
Fee, general secretary of the 
Presbyterian Church’s Life 
and Mission Agency and a for- 
mer missionary in Nigeria. Fee 
spoke with the Record about 
the church’s support for Man- 
dela over the years. 

Mandela was committed to 
ending white minority rule in 
his country and spent 27 years 
in prison because of his efforts. 

During the 1970s, ‘80s and 
‘90s, many churches around 
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Bulletin, 


continued... 


the world called for an end to the apart- 
heid system and the laws that made life 
difficult for black citizens. They urged 
companies, banks and governments to 
put financial and political pressure on 
the government of South Africa. 

Successive General Assemblies of 
the Presbyterian Church in Canada 
joined the call. Although it stirred up 
debate in the PCC, the denomination 
backed the World Council of Churches 
inits controversial Programme to Com- 
bat Racism, which provided grants to 
liberation movements including Man- 
dela’s African National Congress. In 
1986, the General Assembly asked the 
government of Canada to recognize 
the ANC as “the legitimate voice of the 
majority of the people” and to “urge the 
Government of South Africa to release 
Nelson Mandela from prison immedi- 
ately and unconditionally.” 

Rev. Stewart Gillan was also posted 
as a missionary to South Africa. The 
appointment “came out of a long 
process of wondering how we could be 


Members of the clergy in the 
Presbyterian Church in South Sudan, 
a partner church of PC(USA)’s World 
Mission, were released in November 
after nearly seven months of 
imprisonment. Rev. Idris Joshua Idris 
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involved,” Fee said. 

Mandela was released on Feb. 11, 
1990, and went on to be elected the first 
president of a democratic South Africa. 
He stepped down in 1999 after one term 
in office. 

In his later years he turned to other 
causes. In 2002, Mandela offered his 
prisoner number at Robben Island, 
46664, to become part of a global cam- 
paign against HIV/AIDS. 

Rick Fee attended the 2004 inter- 
national AIDS conference in Bangkok, 
Thailand, where Mandela suddenly 
appeared on stage. 

“The place went crazy,” he said. “It 
was very dramatic. He just wanted peo- 
ple to know that this [HIV/AIDS] was 
something that had to be made aware of 
and that it shouldn't be treated as a hor- 
rendous issue, but treated as an illness.” 

Mandela’s son, Makgatho Mandela, 
died of AIDS-related causes in 2005. He 
was 54 years old. 

“He wanted to be upfront [about the 
death of his son],” Fee said. “He called a 


Nalos and pastor trainee David Gayin 
were taken from their homes on May 19 
by armed men identified by Amnesty 
International as security forces. 
According to eyewitness reports, 
they were beaten and documents, 
phones and computers were taken. 
While neither Nalos nor Gayin were 
charged with a crime, they were 
allowed no access to lawyers or 
their families, and their whereabouts 
remained unknown until their release. 
Leadership within the PC(USA) 
contacted the government in 
South Sudan and the U.S. State 
Department on the pair's behalf, and 
congregations were encouraged to 


press conference and announced to ev- 
erybody that his son had died of AIDS. 
And he said he’s doing this because he 
doesn’t want people to think that this is 
something that happens to other peo- 
ple. ... This was a bold step on his part 
to spread the message that this disease 
affects everyone.” @ 


Connie Wardle is the Record’s senior 
writer and web editor. 


ONLINE EXTRAS: 


¢ A personal reflection on the life 
and legacy of Nelson Mandela 
by Rev. Kenn Stright. 


In an article written in February 
1990, Rev. Stewart Gillan, then a 
PCC missionary in South Africa, 
shares the excitement of the 
week Mandela was released. 


And watch for more coverage 
in our February issue. 


write letters and offer prayers. 

In his last official letter, the 
PCC’s then-moderator, Rev. Dr. John 
Vissers, signed a letter to the South 
Sudanese authorities asking for the 
prisoners’ release. 

“The PCC played a small role in 
supporting the efforts for the release 
of these Presbyterian leaders,” 
Vissers told the Record. “|! am 
delighted that they have now been 
released.” @ —PC(USA) and AM 


Online Extra: 

Members of the Church of North 
India are attacked and arrested for 
defending Dalit Christians. 


ELECTION 


Bulletin. 


Who Will It Be? 


Meet the moderator nominees. By Connie Wardle 


Three men have been nominated for moderator of this year’s General Assembly. Ballots went to presbyteries in December, 
votes will be tallied April 2, and the new moderator will be installed May 31. Full interviews are on our website. 


Rev. Calvin 
Brown came 
to the church, 
he said, “be- 
fore I was 
conscious of 
making deci- 
sions.” He was baptized as an infant 
and raised in a Presbyterian home. He 
became a leader in his synod’s Presby- 
terian Young People’s Society and his 
university’s Inter-Varsity Christian 
Fellowship. And during a faith crisis, 
he “realized the irrevocable call of 
God to a teaching ministry.” 

Brown ministered for 20 years 
in the Presbytery of Kootenay, and 
served for 15 years as executive 
director of the Renewal Fellowship, a 
group within the Presbyterian Church 
in Canada. He returned to pastoral 
ministry in 2010 and serves Knox, 
Palmerston, and Knox, Drayton, Ont. 

“My passion is to see the 
Presbyterian Church and the whole 
Christian church vigorous and 
healthy by fulfilling Christ’s mandate 
described in Luke 4:17-19,” he wrote 
to the Record. 

“Our thriving depends not on 
conforming to what people think is 
right but in living out the abundant 
life Jesus in his Spirit came to give. 
This life draws all who want to be fully 
alive and will humble themselves to 
imitate him. Joshua calls God’s people 
to be strong and very courageous! 
That is what we need to be.” 


Calvin Brow 


Rev. Stewart 
Folster grew 
up in the care 
of his paternal 
grandparents 
on the Ojibwa 
Nation’s 
Brokenhead Reserve in Manitoba. 
Asa child, he attended the Anglican 
church where his grandfather 

was an elder. “On some Sundays, I 
remember that there were only four 
of us in church (the minister, my 
grandparents, and myself),” he said. 

As ayoung man, he worked in 
native friendship centres in Winni- 
peg, including the PCC’s Anishinabe 
Fellowship Centre. He served as a lay 
missionary there for 11 years. 

With support from his wife, 
Terry, and “good Christian friends” 
in his congregation, Folster sought 
ordination in the Presbyterian 
Church. Today he is executive 
director of the Saskatoon Native 
Circle Ministry. 

“My vision for the church would 
be to have many strong and healthy 
native leaders in the church and 
to eventually have strong and self- 
sustaining native congregations,” he 
said. “We need to walk our journey of 
faith together, not just First Nations 
and Caucasians, but Koreans and 
Afro-Canadians, and all nations. 

But hey, I don’t have all the answers! 
... And we have to work together in 
order to make it happen.” 


Rev. Dr. 
Stephen 
Farris was a 
preacher’s kid. 
His father, Al- 
lan Farris, was 
a professor 

and later a principal of Knox College, 
Toronto. He would often bring his son 
along when he was guest preaching, 
and, Stephen Farris said, he would quiz 
him about the sermon on the ride home. 
“T suppose I was already being prepared 
for my later work,” he said. 

Farris has for the past decade been 
the dean of St. Andrew’s Hall, the 
Presbyterian College on the campus 
of the University of British Columbia, 
and professor of homiletics with the 
Vancouver School of Theology. Before 
that, he served for 17 years as profes- 
sor of preaching and worship at Knox 
College, Toronto. He has ended up 
doing “many different jobs, many of 
which have surprised and stretched 
me.” But at heart, he said, he is and 
always will be a preacher. 

“We cannot confidently predict the 
future of the church nor what it will 
become,” he wrote to the Record. “But I 
am quite sure it will need faithful, cre- 
ative, effective leaders, some of whom 
will be ministers, [and] some of them 
will be elders or other persons in the 
church. ... Imagining new possibili- 
ties for shaping effective leaders is my 
calling, whether or not I am elected to 
this position.” @ 
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ECUMENISM 


Faith 
Sharing 


Celebrating 50 years 
of fellowship. By Hilda Young 


Pinawa Christian Fellowship is 
a unique congregation. Located in 
Pinawa, Man., the congregation was 
actually formed in Deep River, Ont., in 
1963 with the blessing of six mainline 
Anglican, Baptist, 
Lutheran, Mennonite, Presbyterian and 
United. The first service was held on 
Nov. 3, 1963 in the F. W. Gilbert school 
gym (and it has continued to worship in 


denominations: 


a school gymnasium throughout its 50- 
year history) with the Anglican Bishop 
of Keewatin attending. 

The Fellowship’s interdenomina- 
tional status has continued through the 
years. The PCF’s crests represent the 
four denominations that currently take 
part: the Mennonite Dove of Peace, the 
United Church shield, the Anglican red 
cross with maple leaves and the Presby- 
terian burning bush. 

The Presbyterian influence has 
always been strong. One of the original 
members, Dr. Jock Guthrie, lived in 
Pinawa until a few years ago. He was 
an active member of the congregation, 
serving for many years as an elder and 
representative to synod. He was also a 
member of the choir and an unofficial 
historian ofthe congregation. Four ofthe 
six ministers have been Presbyterian, 
including the current one, Rev. Robert 
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Presbyterian elders Judy Platford and Dennis Cann. 


Murray. The Presbyterian Book of 
Praise has been used in the past, while 
the current hymnbook is Voices United. 
The congregation mirrors the 
town of Pinawa. In the early years 
the pioneers of the community had 
young families. Fifty years later, the 
congregation and the town are mostly 
retired. The school building that was 
used as the first multi-purpose building 
in town—an elementary school during 
the week and a worship space on the 
weekend—still fulfills that role. When 
the Fellowship celebrated its 50th 
anniversary, the social event was held 
in the high school gym where many 
of the functions that needed a larger 
space have been held over the years. On 
Sunday morning, Rev. Robert Murray 
led the service of celebration. The guest 
speaker was Very Rev. Jim Duggan, 
dean of the cathedral, representing the 
Anglican Diocese of Keewatin. 
structures 


Governance accom- 


modate the four Protestant traditions. 
Presbyterians have maintained a session 
system with elders. There are currently 
four elders. Other denominations main- 
tain contact with their national churches 
through representatives. 

The PCF has always been an 
outward-looking congregation. Money is 
sent to the various church mission funds, 
and local missions are also supported. 
For many years the Presbyterian 
missions in Winnipeg were supported 
through visits, financial donations and 
in-kind donations. 

“In the new millennium, we worship 
with many retired people, snowbirds 
and a handful of young families,” said 
Murray. “We give thanks for a church 
that continues to invest in people and 
ministry rather than buildings and 
maintenance.” @ 


Hilda Young is a freelance writer in 
Petawawa, Ont. 
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Fait 


Deepening your relationship with God 


THEOLOGY 101 


Mission 
Dualism 


Mission as evangelism 
VS. MISSION aS Service. 
By Paulette Brown 


Livit ith 9 


Living Faith in this section uses 
two terms to define mission: 
evangelism and service. 

In the first case it describes 
mission as “evangelism, the offer 
of salvation to all people in the 
power of the Holy Spirit, to be 
received through faith in Christ. 
It asks people to repent of 
their sins, to trust Christ, to be 
baptized, and to enter a life hon- 
ouring Jesus as Lord” (9.1.2). > 


GETTYIMAGES 
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Faith, 


THEOLOGY 101, continued 


Yet it is precisely 
this lack of exclusive 
treatment of Christ 
that allows us to 
ask: how might the 
beggar analogy 

be productive in 
helping us think 
differently about 
mission among 
other faiths? 


Secondly, it views mission as mod- 
elling the compassion of God through 
service to those in need. “Mission is 
service, a call to help people in need and 
to permeate all of life with the compas- 
sion of God” (9.1.3). 

This treatment of mission seems 
to suggest a dualistic relation between 
evangelism and service, with no sug- 
gestion of any areas of overlap. Many 
Presbyterians hold similar dualistic 
views often giving evangelism a higher 
status than service. Subsequently, in 
cases where “mission as service” takes 
place beyond the walls of the church, 
involving others who are different, and 
requiring no initiation or membership 
status, the tensions generated by this 
dualism begin to surface in questions 
aimed at validating its Christian status. 
What makes this thing Christian? How 
different is this from, say, a United Way 
organization? How is God-in-Christ 
revealed in it? 
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Another area of tension is the next 
section’s claims concerning “Our 
mission and other faiths.” Section 
9.2.2 refers to the Christian obliga- 
tion to share the good news and uses 
exclusive Christological terms. It 
states that as Christians, “We witness 
to Godin Christ as the Way, the Truth, 
the Life ... We are compelled to share 
this good news.” 

Yet in 9.2.1, Living Faith clearly rec- 
ognizes the legitimacy of other faiths: 
“Some whom we encounter belong to 
other religions and already have a faith 
... We recognize that truth and goodness 
in them are the work of God’s Spirit. ... 
We should not address others in a spirit 
of arrogance.” 

The tensions generated in these 
statements provide interesting con- 
versations for Canadian Presbyterians 
today. Thisis particularly true forthose 
of us who have experienced mission in 
contexts where incoming Christian 
groups practice zero tolerance for ten- 
sions and ambiguities arising from 
different understandings of how God 
can be made known and experienced 
in the local human communities they 
encounter. Despite some positive out- 
comes in mission encounters in the 
Caribbean and Latin America, the 
failure to creatively engage tensions 
and ambiguities arising from different 
ways of speaking about and experienc- 
ing God in a religious and culturally 
diverse setting facilitated the colo- 
nial project of genocide and cultural 
displacement. The value of engaging 
these tensions productively cannot be 
overestimated when mission, church 
and culture are so intertwined in com- 
plex relationships, as was the case 
with mission to Canada’s Aboriginal 
Peoples and mission to enslaved Afri- 
cans and Indian indentured workers 
on sugar plantations in the Caribbean 


and Latin America. 

Perhaps it is the analogy of the 
humble beggar that best offers creative 
insights for reflecting on mission from 
our Canadian realities. Living Faith 
states: “We should not address others 
in a spirit of arrogance implying that 
we are better than they. But rather in 
the spirit of humility, as beggars tell- 
ing others where food is to be found, we 
point to life in Christ” (9.2.1). 

The beggar analogy is problematic 
for some, as it fails to specifically ref- 
erence Christ as the true food. Yet it is 
precisely this lack of exclusive treat- 
ment of Christ that allows us to ask: 
how might the beggar analogy be pro- 
ductive in helping us think differently 
about mission among other faiths? Or 
rhetorically, can’t food be found in the 
places where the beggar has not begged? 
Living Faith invites us to engage these 
tensions without apology, admitting 
that there is food in Christ, and accept- 
ing that food can also be found outside 
the optics of Christianity. 

The beggar analogy is useful, but 
what is missing isa critical understand- 
ing of how power and privilege function 
in mission. Reflecting faithfully from 
our Canadian context requires critical 
awareness of how power and privilege 
work in our mission encounters with 
other peoples and faiths. It requires 
understanding of how power and privi- 
lege function in the lives of the children 
and youth living in urban communities 
where poverty limits access. Without 
this awareness, the beggar analogy can 
only serve the purpose of merely react- 
ing to perceived guilt and sensational- 
izing humility and beggarly conditions 
for no productive purpose. @ 


Rev, Paulette Brown is executive 
director of the Flemingdon Community 
Mission in Toronto. 
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PROGRESSIVE LECTIONARY 


Incarnation 


Jesus was born to live, not just to die. B\ 


Second Sunday after Christmas 
January 5, 2014 
John 1: (1-9) 10-18 


One Christmas Eve I watched with pride as chil- 
dren and youth conducted the late afternoon service. 
Adults provided stage directions and scripts for parts 
of the service. 

Two boys read a dialogue narration for the silent 
miming of the Christmas story. My pride turned to 


horror when one boy read the question, “Why was 
Jesus born?” The answer: “So he could die for our 
sins.” Period. 

The script didn’t come from any of our church’s 
resources, but from a curriculum used in many Pres- 
byterian congregations. 

Jesus had to be born as a little baby so he could 
grow up to die! Even if we let him be a free-range, 
humanely kept lamb he’s still bound for slaughter. We 
may not put it quite that way. How many Christmas 
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PROGRESSIVE LECTIONARY, continued 


sermons have you heard, or preached, 
about the shadow of the cross falling 
over the manger, or the wood of the 
cradle becoming the wood of the cross? 

Our gospel today says, “The Word 
became flesh and lived among us.” 
Was he just marking time until the 
grand finale? We speak of his miracles 
and read his parables as impatient 
responses to distractions he met on his 
way to the cross. Good enough, but faint 
foreshadows of real life to come, beyond 
his death and ours. 

“The Word became flesh and lived 
among us, and we have seen his glory ... 
From his fullness have we all received, 
grace upon grace.” That sounds like there 
was a lot at stake while he dwelt among 
us. The image behind the word the good 
old King James Bible renders as “dwelt” 
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Anton Raphael Mengs, Christ on the Cross (circa 1769). 


is of Jesus pitching his tent. To us that 
suggests a temporary home, but it repre- 
sents a substantial dwelling. Notjust any 
old tent, but the Tabernacle, the travel- 
ling cathedral that established God’s 
presence among the people on their way 
to the Promised Land. Jesus came to be 
Emmanuel, God With Us, here, there, 
and everywhere along the way. 

Now that we’ve marked his birth for 
another year, let’s not race him to the 
cross! In this new year, the cross will 
turn out, again, to be the sadly inevi- 
table human response to the incarna- 
tion of God among us. No doubt about 
that. Let’s take time now to reflect on 
what his incarnation means to us in 
our shared life and individual lives in 
the flesh. God chose to reveal God’s 
self to us, fully, in a human body, in 


time, in place. God chose our path, 
from birth, through childhood, to a 
short though full adult life, and on to 
death. Jesus brought glory and grace to 
every moment of his life, every human 
encounter, even when his patience 
was running short and his body was 
exhausted. He lived with us in and 
through the mud, blood, sweat, tears, 
wind, and waves of this world, under 
the oppressive power of empire. 

Our Reformed faith tells us that God 
was at work to redeem the world in and 
through everything Jesus said and did, 
in every moment of his life before the 
cross. Not just on the cross, or after it. 
We also believe that, somehow, Jesus 
carried everything he experienced of 
humanity into the life of the Trinity 
on Ascension Day. He was born to live, 
not just to die. Because he lived, your 
life and mine matter. Because he lived, 
every moment and any encounter can 
be a medium of God’s revelation to us, 
filled with glory and grace. 

Our gospel today says, “The Word 
became flesh and dwelt among us.” 
We can speak and act, knowing God 
is at work through us. God continues 
to dwell among us, and to redeem the 
world through our lives in the flesh. 


Rev. Dr. Laurence De Wolfe teaches at 
Atlantic School of Theology in Halifax. 
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RENEWAL 


Listening to God 


Teaching ministers to take time to be still. By Cherie Inksetter 


Somehow, as pastors, we can get caught up in the 
busyness of ministry and can neglect our own spiritual 
faith lives. You would think just coming out of Knox 
College I would know that. But busyness is an entirely 
self-aggrandizing way of life. I am just 18 months into 
this new life as a minister and already I am getting 
caught up in this mindset. Perhaps it comes from being 
in small business for 21 years before being called to 
ministry; if you weren’t busy, you weren't surviving and 
to make your business thrive you had to put in the long 
hours and hard work. But if I am so busy doing ‘stuff’ 
that I forget what I am to be about, then I will not be 
doing what God called me to do. 

The Renewal Fellowship within the Presbyterian 
Church hosted a retreat for ministers last November 
at Crieff Hills, the church’s retreat centre near Guelph, 


Ont. It was hosted by Renewal’s executive direc- 
tor, Fred Stewart, and facilitated by David Sherbino, 
pastor at Cornerstone Community Church in Klein- 
burg, Ont., and a certified spiritual director. 

It was the intent of the three day retreat to be “a 
time of learning to experience God more intimately: 
individually and in community” and it was all of that. 


It was atime and place for reflection and to meet God 


anew. As participant Ian Shaw observed, we often 
encounter God in an unexpected way. “It’s not so 
much an ambush as an unanticipated angle.” 

We can have a poverty of spirituality, sometimes 
merely giving lip service to personal spiritual 
discipline. And this is reflected in the loneliness felt 
by pastors and the burnout many feel. 

We need to be reminded of what is really > 
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in mission and ministry around the world 


important—connecting with God, 
Together, we are sending mission staff to work through scripture, through meditation, 
with our international partners supporting through prayer. Recognizing that I have 
programs in leadership development, Christian to take the time every day—and on the 
education, evangelism, Bible translation, rough, busy days, maybe more than once 
healthcare, food security and human rights' work. a day—to invite God into my busyness 
and give me a place to recharge, to 
us refresh and to recall that God is not 
Todd and 3 ¥ ee ‘ae Ce ce too busy to be with me. Sometimes I 
Annika ' ” ‘Veal? : 3 : need to be prompted to, “Don’t just do 
sean eae something, stand there.” 
Sherbino invited us to immerse our- 
selves in scripture, listen to the voice of 
God in poetry, let those verses nourish 


Magan us. For if I am not fed, how can I help 


a 7 Denise Van others to the sustenance of scripture? 
Haycock S oe Wissen 


- Nicaragua 


~ Palestine/ 
Israel 


I need to take the time to meditate on 
God’s words for me; only then can I 
invite others to hear God’s communi- 
cation to them. And take some time for 
ene silence and solitude, which we agreed 
Dr. Billand _ o> oe oa we all struggle with daily. 
2 anes . . . : | $ in : ei One afternoon Sherbino asked us 
Pakistan 2 -~ Nes ' to remain in silence for several hours. 
ee of : If you know me, you will understand 
what a challenge that was! But wander- 
ing the grounds of Crieff, seeing God in 
the snow and the sky, hearing God in 
Dr. Richard the wind in the trees, feeling God in the 
ban enya sunshine and the breezes was an oppor- 
tunity for profound reflection. 
Ministry isn’t always easy, and yes, 
it can be lonely. As much as this was a 
time for introspection we were encour- 
Jake Fraser | aged to nurture ties with colleagues, 
~ Palestine/ to pray with them, to listen to and care 
Israel for each other and be accountable to 
each other for our spiritual health. Fred 
Stewart said one of the goals of the Fel- 
lowship is to encourage pastors to con- 
nect and support each other through 
the loneliness and stress of ministry. @ 


Every gift to Presbyterians Sharing—of prayer, financial 
support and encouragement—makes a lasting difference. 
Vt} & E 


Please pray for our mission staff and 
donate through your congregation or online. Rev. Cherie Inksetter is minister at St. 
Giles, St. Catharines, Ont. For a video 


Si pie The Presbyterian Church in Canada with thoughts from retreat participants 
Fres. 2yferjans 50 Wynford Dr., Toronto, ON M3C 1J7 


S : as told to the Fellowship’s executive 
ohy, Sharing 1-800-619-7301 ai 
whee irector, Rev. Fred Stewart, go to 


www.presbyterian.ca/donate : 
presbyterianrecord.ca. 
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Rev. John Bell at the Edinburgh 2010 conference. 
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WORSHIP 


Active Within the World 


God is in the way. 


Rev. John L. Bellis a member of Scotland’s Iona Com- 
munity and a popular speaker on worship and music. 
Bell had a hand in the creation of the fourth edition of 
the Church of Scotland's hymnbook. 

Andrew Donaldson is also a popular speaker on 
music and worship, and had a hand in the creation of 
the Presbyterian Church in Canada’s latest hymnbook. 

Bell will be speaking at the National Presbyterian 
Women’s Gathering in May (womensgathering.ca). 
The Record asked Donaldson, currently in Geneva 


working at the World Council of Churches as a con- 
sultant in worship and spirituality, to interview Bell. 
They managed via email with Donaldson in Switzer- 
land and Bell around the globe, at one point in Kam- 
loops, B.C. 


Iona Community founder 
George MacLeod talks about how we try to capture 
God, as we might try to bottle up a sparkling stream, 
or capture the dust-motes dancing in a ray of 
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sunlight. He said that instead we must 
“put ourselves in the way of God.” How 
does the Iona Community strive to not 
keep repeating its old ways but always 
be “born of the Spirit?” 


JOHN BELL: I’m not familiar with this 
quotation from George MacLeod and 
I suppose that on a first reading it can 
sound rather obstructive, like parking a 
huge freight vehicle long-ways across a 
busy urban street. I tend to think of the 
“way of God” being more of the journey 
to which God calls people and becom- 
ing participants rather than spectators. 
My longtime colleague, Graham 
Maule once had a conversation with 
a clearly distressed woman at a big 
evangelical conference where we were 
working. She had a T-shirt on which 
was emblazoned “Jesus is the Answer.” 
To her surprise and dismay, Graham 
pointed out that Jesus never said he was 
“the answer,” but said he was “the Way.” 
He thus distinguished between pas- 
sive discipleship which sees God as 
the one who will answer my needs and 
instigate what I need to do, as opposed to 
dynamic discipleship which recognizes 
that God is already active within the 
world and that we have no right to expect 
God to come to where we are, or we are 
unwilling to join God where He already is. 
In this respect, the Iona Commu- 
nity continues to encourage its mem- 
bers to be in God’s way, particularly in 
areas of Christian witness where the 
scriptures are eloquent, but the church 
is reticent. Issues of social justice, the 
care of creation, reconciliation, and the 
divine injunction to “sing a new song” 
are some of the areas where we feel 
called to be particularly engaged. 


AD: How have you seen worship be dis- 
turbing and at the same time life-giving 
in Canadian churches? How do Cana- 
dian Presbyterians need to be com- 
forted, or reassured? And finally: As you 
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participate in worship somewhere, what 
gets you mad? What makes you want to 
jump up and overturn a few tables? 


JB: It would be difficult for me to make 
any informed statement about wor- 
ship in Canadian churches, as I haven’t 
spent long enough in the pews. I’m usu- 
ally asked to preach or lead music and 
I don’t think that’s the best place to 
gauge the spiritual temperature of the 
congregation. 

What I am aware of, throughout 
Canada, as inthe U.K., aretwo extremes 


When worship Is 
reduced to a feel- 
good factor, then we 
have gone down the 
road of hedonism 


pulling at each other—the conserva- 
tionists who want to retain all that is 
good in the tradition and the populists 
who believe that if you make every- 
thing into a kind of religious knees up, 
that will attract the crowds. I don’t see 
anywhere in the gospels where Jesus 
either commanded people to keep 
things the same or to play to the gallery. 
What is true is that for him, wor- 
ship was a transforming experience. 
Wherever he was in a synagogue or the 
temple, some people were blessed and 
others were livid. This is asimple state- 
ment of gospel truth, borne out from 
the time he preached in his home syna- 
gogue, through the instances where he 
healed in holy precincts on the Sabbath, 
to his pardoning of an adulteress which 
happened in the temple precincts. 
When people say they want to keep 
their traditions, I have to ask whether 
that is the same as the liberated Hebrew 
slaves wanting to avoid entering the 
Promised Land. There is a Back-to- 


Egypt Brigade in every congregation 
which cannot seemingly cope with the 
fact that we are no longer illiterate 17th- 
century worshippers who need to be 
spoon fed by the only educated man in 
the parish; nor can they appreciate that 
the only constant about tradition is that 
it changes. God calls us to be signs of 
the coming kingdom, not a theme park 
dedicated to an ecclesiastical past. 

But by the same token, when wor- 
ship is reduced to a feel-good factor, 
where people come or go depending 
on whether the praise band is making 
them happy by singing their favourite 
songs, then we have gone down the road 
of hedonism in which our ego is more 
important than our Maker. 

We are in a new situation in which 
rather than bemoan low numbers, 
spread negative rumours or try to 
combat the opposition, we all have 
to ask what has to die that God might 
bring other things to life. That is the 
question for those who believe in the 
resurrection. It did not happen with- 
out a death, and the pattern holds good 
for corporate as well as personal life. 
It has fascinated me to see new life in 
very diverse places, and often in rural 
areas where people have stopped doing 
what was patently failing—whether 
that is having a choir of three people 
where there used to be 30, or letting the 
congregation sit like strangers in a bus 
where worshippers should be meeting 
as ajoined-up body. 

Essentially, good things happen 
when a congregation discovers how 
to be an integrated community, to 
scrutinise every aspect of its life as to 
whether hospitality or estrangement 
reigns, and where the insights of the 
scriptures rather than the threadbare 
practices of tired tradition inform the 
congregation’s life and worship. @ 


You can find the full version of this 
interview online at presbyterianrecord.ca. 
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Expressing our hope 
to our children. 
By Jeremy Bellsmith 
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Hope fuels Christian living, 
and sometimes a much-needed 
top-up happens when we least 
expect it. 

A couple of weeks ago, my 
three-year-old son and I were 
driving along. He was sad and 
missing his mom. My wife’s 
mother has been battling 
cancer and it had just taken 
a turn. Now my wife was torn 
between needing to be with 
her mom at the hospital and 
with her family. We all missed 
her, but the little guy was tak- 
ing it hard. 

“When is mom coming 
home?” he asked. 

“Soon,” I replied. ») 
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ONLINE - DISTANCE 
EDUCATION 


St. Francis Xavier University 
offers online courses for 
personal interest and 
professional development. 
Take one course 
independently or as a module 
in a certificate or diploma. 


Certificate in Spirituality 
Explore personal spirituality 
connecting faith, relationships, 
and spiritual writers 
(non-denominational) 


Winter term courses 
beginning January 27 
include: 
- On the Road to Emmaus: 
Spirituality in the 
Christian Tradition 
- An Interfaith Journey: 
Exploring Prayer & Spirituality 


Diploma in Intellectual 
Disability Studies 
- begin January 20 
For those who care for 
individuals with 
intellectual disability 


For personal & professional 
development; theory 
& values based 


Focus is community building, 
fostering spirituality 

& celebrating individual 
giftedness 


CONTINUING & DISTANCE 
EDUCATION DEPARTMENT 
877-867-5562; 902-867-3319 


spiritualitycertificate@stfx.ca 
or inds@stfx.ca 


www.-sites.stfx.ca/ 
continuingeducation/ 


Str FRANCIS XAVIER 


UNIVERSITY 
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FAMILY, continued 


“Grammy is real sick and mommy 
needs to take care of her.” 

“Is Grammy dying?” he asked. I 
was shocked and my mind started 
racing. Do I say, yes? He’s three— 
where did he even hear about this? I 
remembered that my wife and I had 
decided to always tell our kids the 
truth, in age appropriate ways. 

“Yeah, bud,” I said, “she is.” 

“T don’t want Grammy to die.” His 
voice choked a bit as his eyes got wet. 

“T don’t want her to die either.” Had I 
done the right thing? I wondered. May- 
be I’d scarred my kid for life. My wife 
and I had joked about starting a coun- 
selling fund instead of one for educa- 
tion; maybe it was time to take the idea 
more seriously. 

“Dad, what’s dying?” he then asked 
from the back seat. 

I paused and then it was like in the 
movies when a proverbial shaft of light 
breaks through. Of course! 

“Well bud, when we can’t live in our 
bodies anymore, we go to be with God.” 

My mind drifted. That sounds aw- 
fully Platonic. It’s too simplistic—may- 
be I should explain the various views 
Christians have on the afterlife. 

“Where is God?” he interrupted. 

“God is everywhere, bud,” I said. But 
as the words came out of my mouth I 
saw the confusion on his face. I quickly 
decided to save my three-year-old from 
the benefits of my seminary education. 

“When Grammy can’t live in her 
body anymore, she'll live with God 
in His house.” Then, remembering 
his question I continued, “In heav- 
en. Grammy will live with God in His 
house in heaven.” 

“Tm going to miss Grammy,” he said. 

“Me too, bud, but we'll get to see her 
again.” I felt the whisper of God’s spirit. 

“Really?” 

“Yeah, when Jesus comes back, 
we'll all get our bodies back.” 

He stared out the window as we 


Maybe that’s part of 
the joy and purpose 
of having children. 
In trying to explain 
our nope to them, 
ours IS Moved out of 
the academic and 
reiterated in simple, 
childlike terms 


drove along. Another few seconds and 
the conversation had moved on to typi- 
cal three-year-old topics. 

We've had the conversation a few 
more times in the past few weeks, 
especially after Grammy moved in 
with us. Sometimes my nine-year-old 
daughter is part of it, too. 

“T can’t wait until Jesus comes 
back,” she'll say. And I'll agree. But 
deep inside I wonder if it’s true. 

Do I really hope for that day when 
Jesus makes all things right, when our 
partial understanding is replaced with 
full knowledge and we know as we have 
been known? 

Sometimes, but those moments 
aren't as often as I'd like. 

Maybe that’s part of the joy and 
purpose of having children. In trying to 
explain our hope to them, ours is moved 
out of the academic and reiterated in 
simple, childlike terms. After all, didn’t 
Jesus say as he held alittle child in front 
of his disciples: “Truly I tell you, unless 
you change and become like children, 
you will never enter the kingdom of 
heaven” (Matthew 18:3). @ 


Rev. Jeremy Bellsmith is pastor at 
Burns, Ashburn, Ont. You can read 
his blog on presbyterianrecord.ca. 
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Let me count the ways. By Barry Mack 


uring last year’s Continuing particular groups demanding “respect” rather than 
Education week at Presby- mere “tolerance” in our multicultural society. That 
terian College, Montreal, was the burden of an address to last year’s General 
Dr. Clyde Ervine spoke on Assembly by a Hindu guest. He demanded blanket 
the subject of “respect.” It respect for Hinduism as a religious tradition and 
is a topic very much in the air, criticized Christian missionary efforts, which, he 
whether it is people complaining about the general claimed were evidence of “disrespect.” “We want 
lack of respect in society (especially on the part of acceptance,” Pandit Roopnauth Sharma said, “and 
young people and amongst parliamentarians) or we want respect for our religion and our way of > 
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OPINION, continued 


We need to study other faiths and other 
religions If we are to come to some sort 
of accurate judgment about them 


life. If you respect us, then do not 
attempt to convert us to what you 
believe in, because that is the highest 
form of disrespect, when you tell me 
what I believe in is not good and only 
what you believe in is the best.” 

But this charge alone is enough to 
alert us to the fact that “respect” is not 
a simple matter. There are different 
kinds of respect. 

There is the fundamental respect 
which is due to people simply because 
they are human beings created in the 
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image of God. From this conviction 
comes the notion of “human rights” 
to which all people—regardless of any 
other quality about them (their race, 
creed, sexual orientation, etc.). We 
are not to treat other human beings 
with contempt and this sort of funda- 
mental respect is rightly demanded of 
others. People who happen to be Hin- 
dus are to be treated with exactly the 
same respect as Muslims, Christians, 
Buddhists, Aboriginal peoples, men 
or women. The political argument 


about abortion turns not on the gen- 
eral acceptance of this principle but 
disagreement over a matter of fact. 
At what point does a fetus become a 
human being, an individual endowed 
with “inalienable rights to life, liberty 
and pursuit of happiness?” 


The tragic history of residential 
schools certainly includes a lack of 
“recognition respect.” We can all 
probably think of personal examples 
that make this charge ring true. 

One of the stories that went round 
our family concerned my great aunt 
Margaret. Apparently, women in a 
Presbyterian church in Sarnia, Ont., 
were sending boxes of old clothes to 
native kids in the early years of the 
last century. Before packing them off, 
these thrifty ladies cut all the buttons 
off them—presumably to save them 
for their own button boxes. This was 
too much for Aunt Margaret, and the 
reason she always gave for declining 
any further church involvement. 

The heart of the charge against the 
residential schoolsystemisthatitdam- 
aged Aboriginal children’s sense of self 
and identity because they learned to 
internalize a picture of their own infe- 
riority as human beings. Recognition 
and respect are vital human needs. The 
residential school system undermined 
these needs, obliterating the self-es- 
teem and sense of self worth of thou- 
sands of native children. 

This sort of basic “recognition re- 
spect” is different from what we can 
call “appraisal respect.” We respect 
certain people’s abilities as musicians 
or hockey players. This sort of respect 
discriminates between the talented 
and the not-so-talented, those whose 
accomplishments in a certain field 
deserve respect and those who can 
claim no such talents or accomplish- 
ments. We are not all Wayne Gretzkys 
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or Sidney Crosbys. We can also speak 
of “positional respect” which is the 
respect we show to our parents, for 
example. Even if they don’t necessar- 
ily deserve to win the “Parent of the 
Year Award,” we are commanded “to 
honour your father and your mother.” 
Similarly, we respect the Queen, the 
police officer, the President or the 
Prime Minister simply by virtue of 
their office, regardless of his or her 
personal qualities. 

Much confusion in our society 
arises from a failure to clearly distin- 
guish between these different forms 
of respect. We can respect persons of 
Hindu conviction or native peoples in 
the first sense (recognition respect) 
without conferring either appraisal 
or positional respect. The first is 
rightly demanded of us. So, in some 
situations, is the third. In the Armed 
Forces you must respect the author- 
ity of your commanding officer, what- 
ever you might think about their qual- 
ities as a soldier. 

That leaves us with “appraisal re- 
spect,” which cannot be reasonably 
demanded in the way that the pandit 
asked of those who attended the 2013 
General Assembly. Appraisal respect 
implies sufficient study of a subject 
to have made an informed opinion or 
judgment about it. In order for us to 
respect someone’s abilities as a musi- 
cian, we have to know something about 
music. But if we know nothing about 
the Hindu faith, for example, then it is 
incoherent to demand of us appraisal 
respect for it. Appraisal respect in- 
volves discriminating judgment about 
quality or worth. Does it make sense to 
give everyone the same mark at school 
or in a skating competition regard- 
less of their performance? Most of us 
would agree that it doesn’t. There are 
standards against which performance 
must be evaluated. Some claims are 


true; others are false. 

So where does this leave us? We 
need to study other faiths and other re- 
ligions if we. are to come to some sort of 
accurate judgment about them. Usual- 
ly our verdict will be nuanced. For ex- 
ample: “There are several features of 
your faith we find good or impressive, 
but we are not so sure about the desir- 
ability of a caste system, since it vio- 
lates our sense of fundamental respect 
and human rights.” There is room now 
to have an open and respectful conver- 
sation about each other’s faith. It may 
well be that a Hindu has questions 
about our faith. 


As Christians we are summoned to 
help build a common culture of re- 
spect. We can begin in our own con- 
gregation by treating people with the 
respect they deserve, within a broader 
society that is becoming increasingly, 
and sometimes obnoxiously, disre- 
spectful. This is one way in which we 
can witness to our conviction that we 
are all worthy of respect because we 


Life 


have been created and are loved by 
God. This doesn’t mean that we won't 
make judgments about other people 
or, indeed, other religious faiths. I 
can’t respect your opinion that the 
world is flat, for example. The with- 
holding of appraisal respect is not 
necessarily a form of oppression that 
needs to be denounced. (The present 
pressure for all in society to confer 
approval and approbation on same- 
sex marriage is one example of this 
demand.) But we will judge others as 
we hope to be judged ourselves: with 
charity, with the benefit of the doubt 
and as those for whom Christ also 
died. The “ministry of reconciliation” 
and the need to break down estrang- 
ing walls of division are at the heart of 
Paul’s gospel. Who knows quite what 
new and exciting religious and cul- 
tural configurations will arise in the 
world into which we are moving? It is 
an exciting prospect. @ 


Rev. Dr. Barry Mack is minister at St. 
Andrew’s, Saint-Lambert, Que. 
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OUTREACH 


Joyous Reunions 


A congregation’s commitment to refugees. By Anita Van Nest 


This summer my husband and I spent a considerable 
amount of time (and money) helping our eldest daughter 
set up her first apartment as she embarked on her 
second year at university. Our feelings were a mixture 
of cautious excitement and natural concern that she 
be safe and secure in her new home. This was also the 
summer we met Zinah’s and then Ali’s parents, and we 


had to ask ourselves how agonizing it must be to say 
goodbye to a son or a daughter in a desperate situation 
of personal threat and chaos. As Canadians, many of us 
are ill equipped to even imagine how we would cope as 
families in the midst of war. 

Ali and Zinah are a young refugee couple from Iraq with 
atiny two-year-old daughter named Lara. All they had saved 
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from their past was brought to Canada 
in six suitcases (one of which was 
badly damaged during transit). The 
Refugee Sponsorship Committee at St. 
Andrew’s, Newmarket, Ont., with the 
generous support of many members of 
the congregation and the community, 
set the young family up in their own 
apartment. We introduced them to 
the local Welcome Centre where they 
made new friends, learned English 
and about how to live in Canada. Ali 
has worked at a variety of jobs since 
they arrived. After one year they were 
living independently and in June of 
2012 their son, Yousif was born. 

One of the things we learned 
as a sponsorship committee was 
the depth of emotions that Ali and 
Zinah felt when separated from their 
families. Zinah was finally reunited 
with her parents in July after a six- 
year separation. Zinah’s parents 
fled their native land to Stockholm, 
Sweden, in 2007. Zinah escaped with 
her husband’s family in the opposite 
direction to Damascus, Syria. For 
Zinah’s parents, it took six years to 
become Swedish citizens and obtain 
Swedish passports in order to travel 
out of their country of refuge. They 
received those passports last spring 
and flew to Canada to see their only 
daughter, her husband and their two 
grandchildren whom they had never 
met. What ajoyous reunion it was! My 
family and I were privileged to share a 
meal with Zinah’s parents in July. At 
one point, Zinah’s father embraced 
my husband and said, “You helped my 
daughter when I couldn't be there, 
and for that I am deeply grateful.” 

We were happy to help, but we 
didn’t do it alone. Early in 2008, our 
congregation made a commitment to 
work towards sponsoring a refugee 
family through Presbyterian World 
Service and Development and our 
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Life was rough and demanding for 

All's parents as lradi refugees in Syria 
and they lived with the constant fear that 
their youngest son would be kidnapped 
and forced into the military 


Presbyterian Church in Canada’s 
agreement with the Government of 
Canada. Members of the Refugee 
Sponsorship Committee educated 
themselves on how to support a new 
family in our community, raised 
money and awareness, and navigated 
their way through the paperwork. 

In August 2010, our sponsored 
family—Ali, Zinah and Lara—arrived at 
Toronto’s Pearson airport from Syria. 

When they fled, Ali and Zinah left 
his parents and his younger brother 
behind. After arriving in Canada, two- 
year-old Lara asked every day when 
her grandparents would be coming 
over to see them. 

Life was rough and demanding 
for Ali’s parents as Iraqi refugees in 
Syria and they lived with the constant 
fear that their youngest son would 
be kidnapped and forced into the 
military. As the violence escalated in 
Syria and the embassies closed, Ali’s 
parents fled for their lives once again 
across the border into Jordan. 

In the spring of this year they were 
granted refugee status in Canada 
through a private sponsor in Quebec. 
They arrived with only a few material 
possessions, but at last part of their 
family was reunited and safe. (Ali has 
one sister who still lives in the Middle 
East with her husband and children.) 
Ali’s parents and brother will live for 
one year in Sherbrooke, Que., as part 
of their refugee settlement agreement. 


Again we had the honour of 
visiting with Ali’s parents in August. 
His brother is now 21 and full of 
hope and enthusiasm for the chance 
to pursue his dreams in a safe 
country. In time this family will heal 
and their memories of the horrors 
they have experienced will become 
less acute. At one point in our visit 
Ali’s mother took both of my hands 
in hers, looked deep in my eyes and 
said, “Thank you! The word, ‘thank 
yow is not big enough for what I feel 
towards you and your congregation 
here in Canada.” @ 


Anita Van Nest will be graduating from 
Knox College, Toronto, to ordained 
ministry this spring. She is an elder 
and the former chair of the mission 

and outreach team at St. Andrew's, 
Newmarket, Ont., where she lives with 
her husband and their three teenagers. 


There are many congregations in 
the PCC sponsoring refugees. 


To learn more, 
visit presbyterian.ca/pwsd/ 
refugee-sponsorship or speak 
with Rob Shropshire at PWS&D: 
1-800-619-7301 x249 or 
rshropshire@presbyterian.ca. 
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ST. ANDREW'S, KAMLOOPS, B.C. 
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It may have been closer to Remembrance Day, but the Christmas spirit was already in the air at St. Andrew’s. The Sunday 
school kids packed 27 shoeboxes with gifts—including hand-knit puppets—for Operation Christmas Child. Pictured in the 
back row are Devan, Hanna, Emma and Steven, and in the front row are Ruan, Jaco, Jana and Haillie MacDonald. 


FORBES, GRANDE PRAIRIE, ALTA. 

Joyce Yanishewski (right) has a talent for music 

and a call to ministry. She was ordained at Forbes in 
August. Pictured with her is Barbara Pilozow, minister 
at St. James, Dawson Creek, B.C. In the People and 
Places section of our website, you can read Patricia 
Schneider's article about the new reverend. 
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FIRST, STELLARTON, N.S. 

First welcomed two babies to the church family through 
the sacrament of baptism. Pictured is Jackson David 
with his proud parents, Sally and David Steeves. On our 
website, you can find a photo of Lena Catherine with her 
mom and dad, Candace and Christopher Chisholm. 


ST. COLUMBA, MARION BRIDGE, N.S. 

Happy 50th to Rev. Dr. Glen Davis—the 50th anniversary 
of his ordination, that is. On Sept. 18, friends and family 
gathered at St. Columba to honour him. Pictured are Glen 
Davis, Rev. Lydia MacKinnon, minister at St. Columba, and 
Glen’s wife, Rev. Joyce Davis. 
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COMMUNITY 


Risking 
Change 


The road to amalgamation. 


On the first Sunday of the 2013 
new year, Rev. Bill Elliott andafew 
members locked the door of Glebe 
Presbyterian, Toronto, for the last 
time. Carrying items that were 
important to the congregation 
and its ministry—the communion 
chalice and silver baptismal bowl, 
the lectern Bible, the musical 
instruments the children played 
and the Christ candle that was lit 
during the service every Sunday— 
they walked to the home of their 
newly amalgamated congregation 
in Leaside. 

They arrived mud-splattered 
and, as the united congregation 
sang “We Are Marching in the 
Light of God,’ they processed 
down the aisle to lay the pieces 
from their old church on the com- 
munion table in their new one. 

Days later, the developer 
that bought the Glebe property 
levelled the church to build 
acondo. 
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COMMUNITY, continued 
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“Our last service at Glebe was very 
powerful,” said Jo Ayers, Glebe’s clerk of 
session. “It was, in the sense of the best 
of funerals, a celebration of a life lived, 
and a promise of a life to come. We rec- 
ognized all the details ofa beloved space, 
acknowledged its past and present, and 
prayed for blessings for those who will 
come to live there in the future. One of 
our ladies announced at the end of the 
service that she’d cried so much that she 
thought she must have lost weight.” 

It was a time of joy and sorrow, the 
end of one long process and the begin- 
ning of anew road. 


Ayers admitted she didn’t mourn the 
loss of the building as some others 
did, because as someone who “func- 
tioned, from time to time, as the church 
handyperson, with varying degrees 
of success” she said she “had such a 
strong sense of trying to hold a crum- 
bling structure together with chewing 
gum and bailing wire.” 

The church building was nearly 100 
years old, and the small congregation 
was weary. The same handful of elders 
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Chris DeRosa, Judy Wooten, Rev. Bill Elliott, Lisa Whitwell and Sarah Kocher. 
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had been trading jobs back and forth for 
years. The sole Sunday school teacher 
longed to hear asermon instead of head- 
ing downstairs with her children each 
week. And much of the church’s finan- 
cial support came from a small group of 
generous souls. The congregation knew 
the time had come for change. 

Rev. Dr. Nick Athanasiadis, senior 
minister of nearby Leaside Presbyte- 
rian, urged the two congregations to 
consider amalgamation. The neigh- 
bourhoods of Leaside and Davisville 
overlapped, they were in the same city 
ward, and the two churches shared some 
common mission concerns. They also 
shared a past; Leaside had been founded 
70 years before by mission-minded el- 
ders from Glebe. 

“The main, core challenge most of- 
ten comes down to this: who is prepared 
to move?” Athanasiadis said. “Only the 
congregation itself can look inward as 
they look outward and say: are we pre- 
pared to let go of our sacred space?” 

The Glebe congregation considered 
a few ideas as they worked through a 
process of discernment. But in the end, 
they chose amalgamation. 


Each congregation formed a 
steering committee and the presbytery 
appointed Rev. Dr. Charlotte Stuart, 
who had experience with another 
amalgamation, to act as an advisor. 
Together they hammered out a detailed 
amalgamation agreement and a long 
series of schedules, which outlined 
how the new congregation would do 
everything from ministry and Christian 
education to mission and _ financial 
management. 

And it wasn’t easy. 

“There were times, in my low mo- 
ments, when I felt, what have I gotten 
my congregation into? Can we deliver?” 
Athanasiadis said. “There were mo- 
ments when I thought this was not going 
to happen. And I felt very responsible 
because I was the initiator of this. And I 
was feeling it heavy on my shoulders.” 

“What made it possible was huge 
amounts of work, patience and toler- 
ance,” said Ayers, who also served as 
a member of her congregation’s steer- 
ing committee. “We dealt with fear, 
resistance, great sorrow and the usual 
churchly indecisiveness. Charlotte Stu- 
art, our facilitator, tore her hair at times, 
but continued to chivvy us along and re- 
mind us that we could do this.” 

At each step of the journey, the 
steering committees made presenta- 
tions to their congregations and en- 
sured information was also available 
online or in hardcopy, with the phone 
numbers of people to call with ques- 
tions, concerns or comments. 

“This is what I would really recom- 
mend to anyone to prepare to go into 
this [amalgamation process]: lots and 
lots of transparent and open process, 
that people know exactly what the pro- 
cess is at every stage, that adjustments 
are made especially as you hear back 
from people who say we really think 
this should happen or this should not, 
and respond to that,” said Athanasiadis. 
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‘Only the congregation itself can look inward as they look outward 
and say: are we prepared to let go of our sacred space?’ 


They agreed elders from both 
congregations would be elders in the 
new one. The two ministers at Leaside 
and one at Glebe would become a team. 
The building in Leaside would be the 
home of the new congregation, and 
the money from the sale of the Glebe 
property (which turned out to be $2.5 
million) would provide funds to support 
staff and missions in the community. 


Bidding farewell to a church building is 
a difficult and emotional thing to do. It 
requires atime of mourning. Throughout 
Advent, Elliott walked with his congre- 
gation through their time of loss, seeking 
to honour the 100 years of worship and 
witness that took place in that church. 

Amalgamation can seem less daunt- 
ing for members of a congregation that 
will not have to move to anew building. So 
at Leaside, the ministers worked to help 
members understand that their own con- 
gregation was also coming to an end anda 
new congregation was being born. 

“Both parties here are risking some- 
thing,” Athanasiadis said. “We will no 
longer be Leaside congregation. We will 
no longer be who we were. We will be a 
different entity because different peo- 
ple will be making up this congregation 
and making decisions and visioning and 
deciding how our money will be spent 
and who we're going to be. And we're 
ready. We’re ready to do this and ready 
to offer ourselves up and be changed.” 

Leaside and Glebe had different wor- 
ship styles, and since amalgamating, the 
new church has been trying to create a 
new flavour by blending the two. 

“T don’t think anyone will come to 
Leaside and have a traditional service 


of what they used to have six months 
ago,” said Rev. Angela Cluney, associ- 
ate minister of Christian education. “Or 
to go to Glebe; it wouldn’t be the same 
thing if we were in the Glebe building. 
It would be completely different again.” 

The plan also called for pieces of 
the Glebe building to be incorporated 
into Leaside. Stained glass windows 
have been restored and mounted in the 
sanctuary and around the church. Im- 
portant items will be incorporated into 
a display area in the church hall. And 
the portraits of Leaside’s past ministers 
were removed from the walls—part of 
the congregation’s fresh start. 

Although the amalgamated congre- 
gations planned to choose a new name 
for their new church, in the end the ses- 
sion—which is now composed of elders 
from both churches—decided to stick 


with Leaside Presbyterian. The church 
hall has been renamed for Glebe. 

“(Amalgamation] was the right 
thing to do,” said Lil Anthony, a long- 
time elder from Glebe. “I see our old 
Glebe friends attending worship, sing- 
ing in the choir and taking up the offer- 
ing. The children seem so happy to have 
made new friends. The Leaside con- 
gregation have welcomed us with open 
arms, and I look forward to worshipping 
there every Sunday.” 

“T think for the Glebe people, they 
feel it’s a new chance,” said Cluney. 
“And I think for the Leaside people a 
new door has opened, which is really ex- 
citing. Because I think we both needed 
each other and we found each other.” @ 


Connie Wardle is the Record’s senior 
writer and web editor. 


Leading with Care 


This interactive, three-week course 
explores Leading with Care: a policy 
for ensuring a climate of safety for 
children, youth and vulnerable adults in 
The Presbyterian Church in Canada. 


Meets requirement for LWC workshop 


Start: January 27, 2014 
End: February 14, 2014 


Instructor: David Phillips 
Fee: $50 for 3 weeks 


www.eldersinstitute.ca 


The Elders’ Institute, a ministry of St. Andrew’s Hall, Vancouver 


je’) eldersinstitute 


Serving as a Clerk 


A course for clerks of session and those 


discerning a call to become a clerk. 


Topics include ordination, organization, 


record keeping and work-play balance. 


Join other ruling elders online! 


Prerequisite for Clerks 2 


Instructor: L. E. (Ted) Siverns 
Fee: $100 for 6 weeks 


Start: February 17, 2014 
End: March 28, 2014 


Technical support is available toll free throughout the courses. Bursaries are available. Enrollment is limited. 


Toll-free: 1-866-794-8888 
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MISSION 


Building 
Hope in 

Our Own 
Backyard 


Two congregations 
take mission trips into 
their community. 
By Mike Maroney 


Veronica Scott of Chatham, Ont., 
hoped the gift of a motorized wheel- 
chair would give her the independence 
she desired. Unfortunately, she had no 
wheelchair ramp in her house. For five 
years, Veronica sought help from local 
agencies to no avail. She had almost 
given up hope. 

Veronica’s life changed when she 
was chosen as the recipient of our “Back- 
yard Mission,” a joint project of First 
Presbyterian Church and First Chris- 
tian Reformed Church in Chatham. 

Over the course of two days, sev- 
eral dozen friendly and hardworking 
volunteers built a wheelchair ramp for 
Veronica and made a number of repairs 
to her house and property. We scraped 
and painted sections of the house. New 
siding and eavestroughs were installed. 
Repairs were made to Veronica’s front 
porch and landscaping was done. Much 
to Veronica’s delight, we built a decora- 
tive fence. Our hardy volunteers also 
cleaned up around the yard and every- 
thing was hauled away in a dumpster. 

While onsite we visited with 
Veronica and her family, getting to 
know them and exchanging stories. 
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Veronica’s sisters told us: “We just 
can’t believe this is happening! It is 
so wonderful because Veronica is a 
very giving person and now people are 
giving back to her.” 

We watched Veronica take her 
wheelchair out of the house for the 
first time. We were all thrilled! 

The idea for our Backyard Mission 
came after my wife Jodi and I travelled 
with our youth group to mission projects 
in the United States. These were great 
experiences, but they were costly and 
involved only one group of people. After 
some reflection, we decided it would be 
more cost effective, and involve more 
people in our church, if we did similar 
projects in our own backyard. 

Now in our fifth year, we make ex- 
terior home repairs, free of charge, for 
deserving homeowners in our com- 
munity. Mark Labadie, a good friend 
and contractor, serves as our onsite 


manager. Mark lends his expertise to 
the jobs we tackle, and gives generously 
of his time, tools and advice. Materials 
for our projects are donated, or sold at 
cost, by businesses in Chatham. The 
project is now led jointly by Barb Sar- 
gent from First Presbyterian and Deb 
Grootenberg from First CRC. 

The Backyard Mission is a bless- 
ing in so many ways. Most importantly, 
we are helping our neighbours in the 
name of Jesus Christ. It’s also a lot of 
fun! And our partnership has forged a 
friendship between our congregations. 
We look forward to co-operating on 
next year’s project. 

I encourage you to try a similar 
project in your community. @ 


Rev. Mike Maroney is minister at 
First, Chatham, Ont. To find out more, 
visit firstchatham.org or email 
maroney@firstchatham.org. 
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A People Plundered 


By Laurie Watt 
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The foreign nanny who smiles but coesnt 
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talk to others at the playground, 
who because her time isnt her own 
wont try to make friends. 


t++t++4++4++ 


They’re searching for a life: some for a job that 
will give them money to send home to their families, 
others for an immigration ticket after their two-year 
contract is done, still others to fuel an addiction that was 
practically bred into them by alcoholic or drug-addicted 
parents during a poverty-stricken childhood. 

They are all the faces of Canada’s slave trade. 

“Human trafficking is a long-standing concern 
internationally and in Canada. In pure numbers, the 
United States may be the largest destination, but Canada 
is a transit country and a place where trafficking occurs 
in our own borders. Between 700,000 and four million 
people each year are affected nationally, mostly by 
sexual exploitation,’ Manitoba Justice Minister Andrew 
Swan told aconference in Winnipeg last June. “The lack 
of clarity of numbers shows how difficult it is for law 
enforcement to get a handle on the problem. Each one 
of those is someone’s son or daughter, granddaughter or 
grandson, sister or brother.” 

“Workers have become commodities for sale,” 
said Connie Sorio, the Asia-Pacific partnerships co- 
ordinator for Kairos, an ecumenical justice organization, 
and a member of the International Migrants Alliance. 
Sorio was speaking to 30 women gathered at Caught 
in Traffick, a seminar organized by the Women’s Inter- 
Church Council of Canada. 

“Many of them come to Canada in a fraudulent 
manner. They were told, ‘In two years, youll be a 
permanent resident. Just please your employer,” 
continued Sorio. 


“They've paid $5,000 to $10,000 to get a job offer 
here in Canada. In many cases, those offers are not 
legitimate. They have come here having paid a third 
party and they’ve had to get loans or are in debt. They 
come and there’s no job.” 

The overwhelming loss of hope and the sudden 
realization of being trapped, accented by fear of letting 
family down, are trademarks of people being trafficked 
for their labour. 

“If youre brought here fraudulently and are being 
forced to do a job not in the contract, if someone is 
benefiting monetarily from the work you are doing, you 
are a victim of human trafficking,” she said. 

It’s unsettling to think about the people taking 
on jobs so poorly paid that Canadians won't do them, 
she added—but that simply enables the exploitation 
to continue. 

“Immigration has become  employer-driven. 


Lys 6h 


At whose expense? The worker’s,” said Sorio. 
+++ 


Although Canada was one of the founding countries 
of the International Labour Organization in 1919 and 
endorsed UN conventions to support workers in 1948 
and 1972, its record since 1983 has not been good. The 
ILO has repeatedly ruled Canadian governments guilty 
of violating its freedom of association principles. 

Sorio said this environment makes Canada fertile for 
those whoseektotake advantage of workers—whether > 
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‘The real question is whether it should be legal in 
2013 in Canada for someone to buy sex. The challenge 
is for people of faith to find ways to put pressure on 
politicians of all stripes and levels to change that’ 


prostitutes, nannies, domestic labourers, construction 
workers or agricultural help. Unrepresented and alone, 
they are vulnerable. “We should be true to the definition 
of trafficking. It’s not just sex work,” she said. “The 
[federal] foreign worker program is good: people can 
earn money to send to their families, but unfortunately 
the program has grown exponentially and we cannot 
ensure the rights of migrant workers are being respected 
and enforced.” 

The live-in caregiver program attracts thousands of 
Filipino young women who train at federally approved 
schools to make it into the program. They sign contracts 
that have them working five days a week, but end up 
working seven, often on duty around the clock. 

When her employers call on her to watch the kids 
evenings and weekends—all against her contract—she 
agrees for fear of losing the job; she must work for at least 
two years in order to ease her immigration application, 
Sorio explained. 

“(Their contracts] didn’t say they’d have to do the 
gardening in the summer or shovel the snow in the 
winter or clean the windows. Because they’re living 
with their employers, they’re forced to do those things.” 
They can’t make waves, or even ask for what Canadians 
may take for granted, as risking their job would risk 
deportation, she said. 


Vulnerability is essential to the crime. 

Worldwide, one in five victims of human trafficking 
is a child. According to the UN Global Initiative to 
Fight Human Trafficking, every country is involved in 
some way. While 18 per cent of incidents involve forced 
labour, 79 per cent involve sexual exploitation. 

Nannies, farmhands or young women thinking 
they’re going to be domestic workers but forced into the 


sex trade all have one thing in common: loss of control 
and a fear of being deported. They’re willing to do what 
they have to do to become permanent residents. 

In 2012, there were 338,189 temporary workers in 
Canada, double from a decade earlier. And the federal 
government has floated the idea of an accelerated 
scheme that would fast track migrant workers. 

But Sorio and other advocates are concerned that 
many workers are all too vulnerable to exploitation— 
even though they pay into Canada’s employment and 
pension system—terrified they'll be fired and deported 
if they complain or seek help. 

To address this growing concern, the RCMP set 
up a national human trafficking co-ordination centre. 
“Canada is a source, transit and destination country. 
It has a large geography and a diverse culture,” said 
Winnipeg Police Service vice-squad veteran Sgt. 
Darryl Ramkisoon. 

And women are often the chosen targets. “Drug 
traffickers are asked why they’re choosing to traffic 
women. They tell the officers it’s easier to control a 
woman. They don’t have to hide her. She can be out in 
the open. She’s too scared to talk. But drugs, they have to 
hide them,” Ramkisoon explained. 


June Campbell—a member of the Presbyterian Church 
in Canada’s Justice Ministries Advisory Council—can 
see it happening in her community of Barrie, Ont. The 
city of 144,500 has lots of massage parlours—and not 
those run by registered massage therapists. 

She sees the hopeless reality of Isaiah 42:22: “This is 
apeople plundered and looted, all ofthem trapped in pits 
or hidden away in prisons. They have become plunder 
with no one to rescue them; they have been made loot, 
with no one to say, “Send them back.” 
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So she helped establish a community committee 
in the spring of 2013, an initiative that attracted 
two Georgian College students. What she found out 
shocked her: young women could trade their dignity—by 
stripping, for example—for their books for the year. It’s 
an attractive way into an industry that’s no longer on the 
streets, but rather behind closed doors. 

Once befriended, the girls are easy to get working. 
The business happens out of sight of the law thanks to 
cell phones and text messages, said Joy Smith. 

The federal Conservative Member of Parliament for 
Kildonan-St. Paul, Winnipeg, Smith has made human 
trafficking a major part of her work. “I have been on the 
streets and between Twitter, Facebook and Blackberries, 
it all happens behind closed doors in hotels. ’'ve worked 
with hundreds and hundreds of victims. My life changed 
and my heart broke.” 

Smith is proposing a national action plan to combat 
the crime. Her ideas include immigration policies, 
developing policies to combat forced labour and child 
labour abroad (by prohibiting importing products, 
for example), creating a public awareness campaign 
in Canada, providing funding for non-governmental 
organizations to help victims get out and establish anew 
life, and bolstering training for judges, lawyers and law 
enforcement officers on human trafficking. 

The predators look for the vulnerable but beautiful 
girls, the innocent ones who can’t imagine there’s 
exploitation here in Canada, the ones who even once 
they’re trapped don’t realize they’re victims, explained 
Smith. They don’t realize they’ve been preyed upon. It 
could take years of counselling and work to help them 
realize they were manipulated and trapped. By then, 
their dignity and self-respect are gone. 

“They have a big struggle. They don’t have homes, 
food, clothes, a network or education. They have their 
entire lives collapse behind them. Where do they go? 
They need support systems where they can get their 
lives back, because they deserve that,’ Smith said. 

She established a foundation to help and last year, 
police officers from Toronto, Hamilton and Peel Region 
joined in a ride to raise money for victims. The Ride for 
Refuge is to be an annual event. 

The next step is avictim’s bill of rights, she said, a bill 
of rights that sounds like the rights Canadians take for 
granted: freedom from oppression, dignity, safety and 
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Because You Believe 
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Relationships are powerful. By Deb Rapport 


Troubled by the issue of human traf- 
ficking and the sex trade and the 
common sight of sex workers in our 
neighbourhoods, the Presbytery of 
East Toronto began a ministry last 
October called ARISE: Advocacy and 
Reclaiming those Involved in the Sex 
trade through Empowerment. 

In partnership with the Salvation 
Army and Presbyterian-supported 
Yonge Street Mission, we work with 
up to five women at a time for a four- 
month period, building partnerships 
with local organizations that serve 
at-risk children and youth, advocating 
for the rights, goals, and dreams of 
victims of sex trafficking, and empow- 
ering these individuals through rela- 
tionships and goal-setting that they 
might be able to reclaim their lives. 

Beyond the ARISE acronym, there 
is a deeper theological meaning to 
the ministry's name. We draw paral- 
lels between the bent-over woman 
Jesus heals (Luke 13:10-17) and the 
lived experiences of those involved in 
the sex trade who have been crippled 
by exploitation, trauma, abuse and 
addiction. Jesus healed the woman 
in the gospel and she immediately 
arose, stood up straight, and began 
praising God for the wonderful things 
God had done. It is our hope, prayer, 
and firm belief that God will do won- 
derful things in the lives of these vic- 
tims allowing them to arise, stand up 
straight and offer praise. 


A Personal Story 

Abby (not her real name) and | first 
met one Thursday evening during 
street outreach to the prostitution 
strolls. She was very wary of the 
outreach workers at first, saying she 
didn't need anything. However, when 
we saw her again later in the evening 


she asked, ‘What's in those outreach 
bags you guys give out, anyway?” 

| listed a few items: “Hand sani- 
tizer, Kleenex, Band-Aids, chocolate, 
chapstick...” 

“Sure, I'll take one,” she interject- 
ed before | could finish the list. 

These interactions are the begin- 
ning of a relationship and often a very 
long journey. The pretty satin out- 
reach bag and its contents are an act 
of non-judgmental and unconditional 
love, care and concern for the women 
working on the streets. 

It hit me on St. Patrick's Day, as | 
watched drunken men harass these 
women, that we were likely the only 
people the women would interact with 
that night who would treat them with 
dignity and respect. 

Abby and | saw each other week 
after week. Sometimes when | saw 
Abby she'd been drinking or us- 
ing drugs, and she'd say: “I'm really 
messed up tonight guys, I'm sorry.” 

Over time, Abby was starting to 
feel like she’d had enough. She'd had 
enough of being raped by bad dates, 
of being beaten by her pimp, of being 
moved around the country depending 
on major events, of getting high just to 
survive the night. 

She expressed this to me one 
night. | suggested we go to Tim 
Horton's and talk about it away from 
the stroll where someone is always 
watching. 

We came up with a plan: Detox for 
the weekend and on Monday I'd meet 
her and we would begin the ARISE 
Sex Trade Exit Program. 

When Monday came, | told Abby 
we'd be meeting weekly for the next 
four months to set goals and talk 
about boundaries, self-esteem and 


healthy relationships. For each month 
Abby came and worked on her goals, 
she would receive a Metropass. 

Then Abby and | started working 
towards the possibilities of what life 
could be apart from the sex trade. 
This was difficult for Abby to imagine. 
She's been part of the sex trade since 
she was 13; she had never finished 
middle school let alone high school. 
From the time she was a child, every 
man she ever loved told her she was 
stupid. Believing that she could go 
to school, get a diploma and have a 
career took more hope than Abby 
thought she had, but she trusted me. 

| pointed Abby to George Brown's 
special bridging program for those 
struggling with addiction and street 
involvement. | took her to the infor- 
mation session and waited while 
she wrote her entrance assessment 
test—which showed that Abby was 
reading and writing at a Grade 3 level. 
| was worried that this would only 
confirm for Abby her worst fears and 
erase all the positive self-esteem she 
had worked so hard to claim. But she 
decided that she had worked too hard 
and that if | still believed she could do 
it then she was willing to give it a try. 
Abby was determined to show every 
person who ever told her she was 
stupid that they were wrong. 

Abby continued to meet with me. 
When | asked her what helped the 
most, she said, ‘Knowing that | could 
come here and tell you anything and 
knowing that no matter what, you 
believed in me.” @P 


Rev. Deb Rapport is director and com- 
munity chaplain at ARISE. She attends 
St. Mark's, Toronto. ARISE is support- 
ed in part by a bequest from the PCC. 


@ 


‘It hit me: although | 
never before knew it, 
women in Canada are 
being trafficked. It was 
always outside. It isn't 
us. It wasnt me’ 


help to get out and rebuild a life. “There are 
some days I feel absolutely overwhelmed 
with it all. But Iam comforted by the fact I 
am trying to do everything I can.” 

Smith remembers the first girl she 
helped rescue. “She was in a farmhouse in 
Saskatchewan. We went over and got her. 
We went down the basement and pulled 
her out. She was secured to the bed. She 
was 14 and had been servicing men. I took 
her back to her parents thinking ’'d done 
a good deed. The family situation was the 
beginning of the problem. It’s one child ata 
time. We have not found that girl [again]. I 
don’t think she’s with us any more.” 

Another strategy is to adopt a Nordic 
model, in which the customers of 
prostitutes are prosecuted, said Justice 
Minister Swan. “It’s really the demand side 
we need to go after. The real question is 
whether it should be legal in 2013 in Canada 
for someone to buy sex. The challenge is for 
people of faith to find ways to put pressure 
on politicians of all stripes and levels to 
change that,” said Swan. 

“We need a dialogue in this country. 
I hope one of the results is you knock on 
my door and the premier’s door to make 
some change.” 


+++ 


Presbyterian Dineke Kraay attended the 
Caught in Traffick conference. She said 
being aware now requires action—to join 
Smith and Swan, to advocate for laws, to > 
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- The Fine Print 


Some Definitions 


Human trafficking involves the recruitm 
or harbouring of persons for the purpose 


ent, transportation 
of exploitation, 


typically in the sex industry or for forced labour. (from: Human 


Trafficking National Coordination Centre) 


Domestic human trafficking refers to any victim who is 


trafficked within Canada. 


International human trafficking refers 


to any victim who 


is in the processes of being trafficked, having crossed an 


international border. 


Human smuggling is not human trafficking. Human smuggling 


is aform of illegal migration across an inte 


In 2007, the Parliamentary Standing Com 


rnational border. 


mittee on the Status 


of Women noted between 700,000 and four million people 
are affected by human trafficking each year. Most of them 
are women and children; 92 per cent are trafficked for sexual 


exploitation. 


LAWS IN CANADA: 


2002: Immigration and Refugee Protection Act recognized 
human trafficking, abduction, fraud and coercion. 


2005: Bill C-49 created three trafficking- 


related offences: 


trafficking in persons, material benefit, and withholding 
or destroying documents. It officially recognized human 


trafficking as a crime in Canada and gave 
lay charges. 


the police power to 


2007: At a federal-provincial justice conference, Manitoba 
pushed for stronger laws and punishment for human 


trafficking. 


2009: Bill C-310 amended the Criminal Code to define 
exploitation and penalize those who destroy others’ travel 
documents with sentences of up to five years in jail. 


2009: The Manitoba government introduced Canada’s 
first Worker Recruitment and Protection Act, which 


requires employers hiring foreign worke 


rs to register with 


the province to allow Manitoba Labour and Immigration 
to locate and protect foreign workers better from 
unscrupulous recruiters and employers. 


2010: Bill C-268 set minimum sentences 


for those convicted 


in the trafficking of minors (under age 18). 


Sources: Department of Justice Canada; Manitoba Minister 


of Justice 
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not turn a blind eye to forced labour or prostitution. 

“Tt hit me: although I never before knew it, women in 
Canadaare being trafficked. It was always outside. Itisn’t 
us. It wasn’t me,” she said at the Winnipeg conference. 

“Tf ’m a Canadian—and I’m a Canadian by choice— 
then I am responsible.” 

Smith continues her work at the national level. And 
through her foundation, she privately works to inspire 
and to offer hope. 


“We can make change happen. Everyone has aright to 
be free in this country, to grow, prosper and be safe. That 
is our God-given right. That is not happening,” said Smith. 

“T want to be safe and I want my community to be 
safe and I don’t want people to be bought and sold. That’s 
the Canadian way.” @ 


Laurie Watt is ajournalist based in Barrie, Ont. 
She attends St. Andrew’s, Barrie. 


Getting Her Life Back © 


A former prostitute finds hope through Christ. By Laurie Watt 


Shona Stewart knows just how 
tough it can be to get off the streets 
and how much tougher it can be to 
stay off. 

She was once a prostitute. 

Now, the executive director and 
women's outreach pastor of Dignity 
House Invests her life and energy 
in women she understands: the 
streetwalkers, the ladies of the eve- 
ning, the sex trade workers. 

“It was the hardest thing to do 
[to get out] because | had no hope. 
| had no education and no job 
experience. You don't realize how 
hard it is to transition out of that 
life,” she said. 

“| have been out since 1998. A 
lot of people think women get into 
it because of addictions. | got into it 
because of the money. 

“My pimp had a penthouse and 
showed me the wonderful things | 
could have. | said ‘Sign me up!’” 

Her home base for 16 years was 
Vancouver's troubled west end. 

“| worked from the street. | did 
massages and escorting. There was 
a cycle of cities,” she said, adding 
that her western-based route fo- 
cused on Vancouver, Edmonton and 
Calgary. “| didn’t have a bad trick.” 

The daughter of alcoholic 
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parents, Stewart was molested as a 
child, and by age 13 she’d smoked 
her first joint; her first intravenous 
hit came at 15. She acknowledges 
that by age 21 she'd done a lot of 
damage to her brain. 

“My parents were poor. | made 
the choice. The money became ad- 
dicting. You went out and did things 
and tried to justify it to people. You 
were a working girl who made lots 
of money.” 

But to be on the street, a pros- 
titute needs a pimp. Not wanting to 
leave the profession when her pimp 
was arrested, she found another, 
who took her to Portland, Oregon. 

This boss, however, wasn't so 
nice. He controlled her money. He 
controlled who she saw and what 


she did. His “protection” went too far. 


“He said | was useless. | was 
really scared. | thought | was 
trapped.” 

But she managed to call a friend 
and booked a flight back to Vancouver. 

“He chased me in the airport, 
but | was able to get on the plane. | 
was very, very fortunate,’ Stewart 
recalled. 

Determined, she decided that 
was the end of her days as ‘a 
working girl.” 


Someone with a caring heart 
stopped to extend a helping hand 
to Stewart, who recognized she 
needed a new start. She found hope 
for a new life in Jesus Christ in an 
outreach program. 

She then went to Bible 
college, and started an outreach 
program to help others get 
off the streets called Setting 
the Captives Free. She later 
connected with Winnipeg-based 
Defend Dignity executive director 
Glendyne Gerrard. Together 
they built Dignity House, a place 
where troubled women learn 
the healthy-living skills normally 
taught by our mothers, aunts 
and grandmothers. 

Looking back, she can see she 
was looking for something that was 
lacking in her life, and she can see 
the same yearnings among other 
sex workers. 

She offers them the hope that 
Jesus offers and helps them with 
the daily living skills they need to 
stay off the streets. 

“It’s not about how you're going 
to help them. It’s about what you're 
going to give them—their life back. 
Make them feel like they're some- 
one again.” @ 


® 


FROM THE MODERATOR 


Called to Faithfulness 


So that all may be one. By David Sutherland 


any are the images 
of faithfulness 
we carry with us 
through life. They 
comfort us, inspire 
us and I hope change us as we wrestle 
with our many resolutions to be better 
people and better Christians. 

Worldwide Communion Sunday 
this year found us in Amkhut, India, 
celebrating the Sacrament of the Lord’s 
Supper with Rev. Emmanuel Ariel and 
Rev. Dr. Glynis Williams, the PCC’s 
associate secretary for International 
Ministries. My wife, Irma, and I, with 
Glynis, represented your faithfulness 
to this historic mission of our church 
established by Rev. Dr. John Buchanan. 
Emmanuel and I preached the sermon. 
Thankfully he carried the Hindi part 
and I carried the English. 

While your faithfulness through 
our presence gave a new vision of faith- 
fulness to the people gathered on that 
day, Emmanuel and the congregations 
in Amkhut and Puniyawat celebrated 
with gratitude and joy their own story 
of faithfulness. Members of these con- 
gregations had been attacked and then 
wrongfully imprisoned in 2004. They 
remained faithful in prison, becoming 
a strong Christian witness where up to 
250 prisoners joined in their evening 
prayers and hymns of praise. It was an 
honour to share our Lord’s Supper with 
them and to hear many of their stories 
over a cup of tea in the afternoon. 

Faithfulness is one of the fruits of 


the Spirit. In the letter to the congrega- 


tions in Galatia, we have this wonderful 
image of following the guidance of the 
Holy Spirit. The image is of a garden, 
perhaps like the original garden, filled 
with fruit bearing trees. Are these the 
fruit meant to nourish our original re- 
lationship with God when instead we 
chose the forbidden fruit? 

In the Old Testament, “faith” or 
“faithfulness” means belief in the God 
revealed in the Law and the prophets. 
To believe is to obey. It is a trust in God 
and in the future God has promised. It 
includes trust and belief, fidelity and 
obedience and hope and expectation. 
Faith is the appropriate human atti- 
tude to the revelation of God. Faithful- 
ness in us is nourished by a growing 
celebration of God’s faithfulness to the 
divine promises. God is faithful to the 
covenants and the covenant people are 
expected to be faithful to God through 


obeying the covenant. 

In the New Testament, the revela- 
tion of God centres on the life and min- 
istry of Jesus and the proclamation of 
its good news. Belief in God then in- 
cludes the life story of Jesus, his proc- 
lamation, and his accomplishments. 
Trust, belief, obedience, hope and 
faithful actions are all focused upon 
the fulfillment of the divine promises 
in Christ. Faith also includes the sub- 
stance of the kerygma of the gospel. 
Faith is not one of these components 
but all of them together. 

The letter to the Galatians points to 
the substance of the faith, the activities 
of trust, belief and obedience and hope 
for the future. Particularly in Chapter 3, 
faith in all its aspects is our connection 
to the salvation of Jesus Christ, which 
is our justification. 

Here I believe is the path of our 
participation in the response to Jesus’ 
prayer: “I ask... that they may all be one. 
As you, Father, are in me and I am in 
you, may they also be in us, so that the 
world may believe that you have sent 
me. The glory that you have given me 
I have given them, so that they may be 
one, as we are one” (John 17:20-22). 

The Holy Spirit’s presence is rec- 
ognized in what we believe, what we do 
and how we do what we do and say. The 
Holy Spirit’s presence in the world is 
reflected in our faithfulness. @p 


Rev. Dr. David Sutherland is minister at 
St. Andrew’s, St. John’s. 
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Final 
Thoughts 


THE OTHER SIX DAYS 


Much to Learn 


And achurch for atheists. By Bradley Childs 


movement of 


M B L wonder and good. 


FREE EDUCATION 


Sometimes people just want to learn. 


They don’t need to earn a special de- 
gree. They don’t intend to qualify for a 
particular career outside of their pres- 
ent field. They just want to learn. And 
so, for a while now the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology has been giving 
away free education. On their official 
website you can download complete 
courses, including audio and video of 
lectures. There are literally hundreds 
of undergraduate and even graduate 
level classes on everything from Intro- 
duction to Psychology to Experimental 
Aerospace Dynamics. Why? Because 
education is important. It’s a great 
idea. And the idea is spreading. Now 
you can take classes from seminaries, 
too. Liberty has them, Reformed Theo- 
logical, too. So does Covenant. In fact, 
so many courses are available to us 
from so many different schools that the 
good folks at Geeky Search created a 
search page so you can type in the kind 
of course youd like to take and it will 
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About Assemblies 


try and find it for you. The real ques- 
tion is: What do you want to learn? 
FIND IT @ www.ocw.mit.edu/courses and 
geekysearch.com. 


HILARIOUS LUTHERANS 

The people over at Lutheran Satire have 
done it again. Those darned little Irish- 
men, Donall and Conall only want poor 
Saint Patrick to explain the Trinity to 
them. I know, I know. You have no idea 


what nonsense I'm spouting. But you 
will! Trust me, Patrick. Just watch this 
video and you will not be disappointed. 
Go on now, Patrick. Yeah, Patrick. Give 
it atry, Patrick. 

FIND IT @ youtube.com. Search for “St. 
Patrick’s bad analogies.” 


CHURCH FOR ATHEISTS 

It’s all pretty simple. According to their 
website: “The Sunday Assembly is a 
godless congregation that celebrate life. 
Our motto: live better, help often, won- 
der more. Our mission: to help everyone 
find and fulfill their full potential. Our 


Start YourOwn Blog 


Get Involved Roadshow 


sundayas 


vision: a godless congregation in every 
town, city and village that wants one.” 
There are already five Sunday Assem- 
blies meeting in England, some more 
in Australia and three more have very 
recently popped up in the United States. 
They are growing and they are spreading 
fast. By the end of next year, there will 
apparently be 30 more of them. Oh, plus 
their community gatherings, likened to 
a travelling roadshow. Comedians and 
cofounders Sanderson Jones and Pippa 
Evans “facilitate” these gatherings, and 
while they ’ve only just started, there are 
over 300 people and counting “while the 
church across the street waits for three 
people to trickle in.” So what does it look 
like? Well, they sing songs together, they 
listen to a lecture, listen to readings and 
skits, do community and social work 
and share “tea and cake.” To them, “it’s 
all the best parts of church.” 

FIND IT @ sundayassembly.com. @ 


Rev. Bradley Childs is minister at 
First, Regina. 
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PILGRIMAGE 


Always 
Beginners 


Thoughts on returning home. 
By Connie Wardle 


From July 6 to 22, 2012, Connie Wardle 
participated in a pilgrimage through 
countries touched by the Protestant 
Reformation—France, Switzerland and 
Scotland. This is her final reflection on 
the journey. 


In the expanse of the cathedral in 
Meaux, France, we began our pilgrim- 
age with a prayer by Keri K. Wehlander: 
“We are always Beginners. So, let us go 
with curiosity and with courage, with 
vision and vigour. Let us journey be- 
yond these opening doors.” 

I found myself praying that same 
prayer at the end of the journey as I re- 
turned home. 

I’ve been told that to travel is to 
learn. It is to experience things beyond 
the bounds of what is familiar and com- 
fortable. And a pilgrimage or spiritual 
journey places God as the focal point 
of those experiences. It’s a way of seek- 
ing new life in places where others have 
found God in the past. 

Our trip had taken us past a proces- 
sion of beautiful places and through 
the splendid, soaring architecture of 
church sanctuaries. Yet we didn’t end 
our journey in any of them. Our last ses- 
sion was in the modern theatre-style 
sanctuary of a church in the Gorbals 
neighbourhood of Glasgow, Scotland. 
When you travel, you experience some- 
thing new and unfamiliar, our trip lead- 
ers said. When you return home, you 


Pilgrims on apath in Chiry-Ourscamp, France. 


see familiar things again with new eyes. 

I grew up in the Presbyterian 
Church. I know its culture and faith are 
shaped in part by events and people who 
lived and died many centuries ago. Yet 
the sharp edges have been smoothed by 
time and familiarity. 


Some thinkers have 
Suggested we re 
due for another 

Reformation 


There is both beauty and horror 
woven into the fabric of church histo- 
ry. There is thoughtfulness and prayer 
and discernment; there is oppression 
and violence and hate. There are wars 
between people and between ideolo- 
gies and between interpretations of 
the will of God. 

As I walked through winding streets 
in old French towns in the footsteps of 
John Calvin, or over cobblestones in 
Edinburgh on my way to John Knox’s 
house, I found myself wrestling with 
those tensions. And they remain with 


me even now. 

Human beings have such a love for 
uniting and dividing themselves. In 
16th-century Europe, religious iden- 
tities could place you in a position of 
power or get you killed. In many places 
in the world, that is true today. But in 
the countries we visited, and in Canada 
for that matter, religion is more of a 
quaint, individual quirk. For some peo- 
ple, identities like “Presbyterian” re- 
main meaningful. For others, that’s just 
what happens to be on the sign outside 
the church they attend. And for many, 
they mean nothing at all. 

Some thinkers have suggested we’re 
due for another Reformation or major 
change in Christianity—what Phyllis 
Tickle calls the Great Emergence. And 
she’s probably right. 

The reformers saw a church in need 
of change. The Jesus they encountered 
in the gospels didn’t seem to match up 
with the church they knew. I think we 
underestimate how difficult that must 
have been. We hold up the reformers 
as heroic figures, fighting for the truth 
in the face of defiant and powerful peo- 
ple. But surely they must have loved > 
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You have made an incredible 
difference over the past year. 


Because of you, girls in Afghanistan 

were empowered to attend school. 

Over 4,000 families in Pakistan received 

the food they needed after devastating floods. 

Mothers and children received health care, helping 

ensure bright futures. This was only possible because of your 
prayers and financial support. 


Learn more about how Presbyterians and PWS&D are impacting the 


lives of women, men and children around the world at WeRespond.ca. 
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Final 
Thoughts 


PILGRIMAGE, continued 


that church, at least a little bit. Surely 
they didn’t set out to leave it behind. I 
can imagine many sleepless nights and 
much soul searching. I can imagine a 
growing resolve to follow what you un- 
derstand to be God’s will, but I can also 
imagine tears. 

As I walked through places where 
people shaped the ideas and polity that 
led to the birth of the church I love, I 
wondered if we've lost that courage. I’ve 
heard it said that ours is a church that 
is “Reformed and always reforming.” I 
suppose that’s true. But it seems to me 
we are often so afraid of making a mis- 
step that we end up standing still. Or 
doing alittle church shuffle, one careful 
step at a time. I’m not sure what we're 
all so afraid of. We don’t burn heretics 
anymore. And an angry queen is not 
likely to force anybody into exile. 

Maybe we're afraid of the pain and 
loss that would come with a new Ref- 
ormation. After all, the last one wasn’t 
all that pretty. Yet I remember stand- 
ing in Geneva looking up at the five- 
metre tall stone figures carved into the 
Reformation Wall and thinking, surely 
ifthe church strays far from the path of 
Christ a future generation of Theodore 
Bezas, John Calvins, William Farels 
and John Knoxes will call on it to 
change course. Or maybe they already 
have and we've just been too caught up 
in other things to notice. 

I remain haunted by Wehlander’s 
prayer. I’ve turned back to it again: 
“Unfamiliar seas again: there’s been a 
shift in the wind. We wrap ourselves 
in chaos and possibility and attend to 
this unexpected course. We prefer be- 
ing experts, and the skill that familiar- 
ity brings. Yet, something continually 
stirs and surprises us. We are always 
Beginners.” @ 


Connie Wardle is the Record’s senior 
writer and web editor. 
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“Market Place 


A place to snare your message with your community 


To place an ad call Carol McCormick at 905-833-6200 ext. 25 or email: cmccormick@canadads.com 


Robert McCausland 
Limited 
Artists & Craftsmen 
of Stained Glass since 1856 
30 Chauncey Avenue 


Toronto, Ont. M8Z 2X4 
Tel. (416) 233-9530 1-800-563-1555 


CHURCH CUSHIONS 


Fine quality pew or kneeling cushions. 
On your next seating project, contact 
Waggoners, the cushion specialists! 


TOLL FREE 1-800-396-7555 
Waggoners, Inc 


www.pewcushions.com 


EDWARDS 


GLASS COMPANY LTD. 


e custom designed memorial windows 
¢ traditional - contemporary 
e releading & restoration ¢ storm glazing 
e custom woodworking - 
enquiries invited 


| 471 Newbold Street, 

London, Ont. N6E 1K4 

(519) 649-7225 

Fax: (519) 649-7226 
edwardsglassco@on.aibn.com 


ESTABLISHED 
1920 www.edwardsglass.net 


THE! 
> Proud Supporters of The Arthritis Society 


ARTISTS AND CRAFTSMEN 
IN STAINED GLASS 
(905) 669-4244 
UNIT #6, 8481 KEELE STREET 
CONCORD, ONTARIO L4K 127 


classifieds 


COINS. POSTCARDS. Buying all worldwide 
coins, banknotes and vintage postcards. 
Professional estate appraisals. Contact: 
Ross King, Box 571, Chesley, ON NOG 1L0. 
519-363-3143. rdking@bmts.com. 

Member ONA, CNA, ANA, CAND. 


re ‘ees } REPAIRS & 
WINDOWS iV s me MILLWORK 
PROTECTIVE RY i >” RELEADING & 
GLAZING NESS RESTORATION 
SINCE 1979 
97 Wharncliffe Rd. S. London, Ont. N6J 2K2 
Toll Free 877-575-2321 


www.sunrisestainedglass.com 


Attention Presbyterian Churches: 


Employment ads 20% off! 
Place your employment ad in the Presbyterian Record 
and find the perfect candidate fast. 
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Synod of the Atlantic Provinces 

Hartsville, PE.|., Hartsville; Half-time 
minister; Interim Moderator Rev. Brad 
Blaikie, 130 Victoria Rd., Summerside, 
PE CIN 2G5; 902-436-2557. 

Harvey, N.B., Knox and Acton; Interim 
Moderator Rev. Douglas Blaikie, 512 
Charlotte St., Fredericton, NB E3C 


North Tryon, P.E.!., North Tryon: 
Interim Moderator Rev. Bill Dean; 
1556 Pt. Prim Rd., Belfast PE COA 
1AO; 902-659-2417; 
churchbuilder@hotmail.com. 

Saint John, N.B., Saint Columba; 
Half-time: Interim Moderator Rev. 
Wendy MacWilliams, 28 Somerset Dr., 


Hanwell, NB E3C 1M8; 506-206-5031; 


wendymacwilliams@rogers. com. 

Tabusintac, N.B., St. John’s; New 
Jersey, Zion and Bartibog, St. 

Matthew's; Full-time three point 

charge; Interim Moderator Rev. 

Derek Krunys, 206 Wellington St., 

Miramichi, NB E1N 1M7; 

dkrunys@hotmail.com. 

Truro, N.S., St. James and St. Paul's: 
Full-time minister for two-point 
charge; Interim Moderator 
Rev. Michael Koslowski, 2-75 
Altavista Lane, Halifax, NS 
B3N OAI; 902-402-6747. 
michaelkoslowski@eastlink.ca. 


Synod of Quebec 

and Eastern Ontario 

Ottawa, St. Andrew's: Full-time 
minister; Interim Moderator Rev. 
William Ball, 470 Roosevelt Ave., 
Ottawa, ON K2A 1Z6; 613-722-1144: 
wball@mywestminster.ca. 
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1E1; 506-455-8220; minister@sapc.ca. 


Ottawa, St. Paul’s; Senior minister; 
Interim Moderator Rev. Shaun 
Seaman, 49 Acklam Terrace, Kanata, 
ON K2K 2H6; 
shaun.seamanllO@gmail.com. 


Synod of Central, Northeastern 

Ontario and Bermuda 

Elmira, Gale; Full-time minister; Interim 
Moderator Rev. Karla Wubbenhorst, 
c/o Westminster-St. Paul’s 
Presbyterian Church, 206 Victoria Rd. 
N., Guelph, ON NIE 5H8; 519-763- 
9215; kwubbenhorst@yahoo.ca. 

Hillsburgh, St. Andrew's; Music director/ 
organist; job duties include music 
selections for Sunday mornings, 
special occasions, celebration of the 
seasons, meetings, direct senior and 
bell choirs as well as junior choir when 
required; 519-855-6216 and leave 
message. 

Markham, Markham Chinese; Full- 
time associate minister for English- 
speaking ministry; Interim Moderator 
Rev. Sam Priestley, 19 Elm Lea St., 
Markham, ON L3P 3M8; 905-294- 
1633; sam.priestley@bell.net. 

Mount Forest, St. Andrew's and 
Conn, Knox; Interim Moderator Rev. 
Andrew Apack Song, 51 Church St., 
Elora, ON NOB 1S0; 519-846-0680 
(church) or 519-846-8028 (home); 
andrewapack@gmail.com. 

North Bay, Calvin; Minister; Interim 
Moderator Rev. Les Drayer, c/o 
Calvin Presbyterian Church, 401 
First Ave. W., North Bay, ON P1B 
3C5; 705-495-4660; search@ 
calvinpresbyterianchurch.ca; 
calvinpresbyterianchurch.ca. 


Scarborough, Fallingbrook; Interim 
Moderator Rev. Dr. J. P. lan Morrison, 
17 Earswick Dr., Scarborough, 

ON MIE 1C7; 416-460-5214; 
ian.morrison@sympatico.ca. 

Scarborough, Melville; Organist/ 
choir director for one year; Chair of 
the Personnel committee, 70 Old 
Kingston Rd., Scarborough ON 
MIE 3J5; 416-281-9676; 
melville_church@bellnet.ca. 

Toronto, St. Andrew's Humber Heights; 
Full-time minister; Interim Moderator 
Rev. Sean Howard, 3819 Bloor St. W., 
Toronto, ON M9B 1K7; 
416-233-9800 x 202; 
sean@standrewsislington.org. 

Toronto, Trinity York Mills; 
effective January 1, 2014; Interim 
Moderator Rev. Tim Purvis, c/o 
Westview Presbyterian Church, 233 
Westview Blvd., Toronto, ON M4B 
3J7; westview@bellnet.ca. 


Synod of Southwestern Ontario 
Bayfield, Knox; Part-time; Interim 
Moderator Rev. John Henderson, 
PO Box 824, Exeter, ON NOM 1S6; 
519-235-2608; 
henderson.johncharles@gmail.com. 
Lucknow and South Kinloss; 
Full-time; Interim Moderator 
Mark Davidson; 519-924-1537; 
m.mark.davidson@hotmail.com. 
Meaford, Knox; Part-time minister 
75%; Interim Moderator 
Rev. Peggy Kipfer; 519-599-6645; 
peggykipfer@gmail.com. 
Milverton, Burns; Interim Moderator 
Robert L. Adams, PO Box 235, 
Mitchell, ON NOK 1NO; 519-348- 


@ 


9080; knoxmit@quadro.net. 

St. Catharines, Knox; Interim 
Moderator Rev. Wally Hong, c/o 
Drummond Hill Presbyterian 
Church, 6136 Lundy's Lane, Niagara 
Falls, ON L2G 1T1; 905-358-9624; 
presbyterian@outlook.com. 

Stoney Creek, Heritage Green; 
Part-time; Interim Moderator 
Rev. Charmain Sebestyen; 
csebestyen@shaw.ca. 

Walkerton, Knox; Full-time minister; 
Interim Moderator Owen Kim, 

19 Brownlee St S., PO Box 526, 
Teeswater, ON NOG 2S0; 519-392- 
6955; maplemission@gmail.com. 


Synod of Manitoba and 

Northwestern Ontario 

Brandon, Man., St. Andrew's; Interim 
Moderator Rev. Dr. Dong-Ha Kim, 
35 Aurora Cres., Brandon, MB 
R7B 4G4; 204-727-5874; 
donghafpc@mymts.net. 

Winnipeg, Man., St. John’s; Full-time 
minister; Interim Moderator Rev. 
Brenda Fraser, 2373 Main St., 
Winnipeg, MB R2V 4T6; 204-339- 
3502: brendafraser@mymts.net. 


Synod of Saskatchewan 
No vacancies at this time. 


Synod of Alberta and the Northwest 


Calgary, Alta., St. Andrew's; Minister, 
Vision and Direction; Presbytery 
Representative Rev. Grant Gunnink, 


7655 26 Ave. SW, Calgary, AB T3H 3X2; 
403-249-6006; revg@valleyviewpc.org. 


Edmonton, Mill Woods; Full-time 
minister: Interim Moderator Rev. 
Jean Bryden; 59-10453 20 Ave. NW, 


TO ADD A JOB 
TO THE LISTING 
Contact the Record office 


call 1-800-619-7301 ext. 308 
or email dleader@presbyterian.ca 


Johns, 117 Norton Ave., Kimberley, 


Ny 
Thoughts 


Edmonton, AB T6J 5H1; 780-756- revdjohns@hotmail.com. 


6320; jebryden@gmail.com. 
Synod of British Columbia 
Cranbrook, Knox; Senior pastor; 


Victoria, St. Andrew's; 
Full-time senior minister; 
Interim Moderator 
Dr. Gordon Kouwenberg; 
pastor@shaw.ca. @ 


Co-Interim Moderator Rev. Doug 


BC V1A 1X8; 250-432-953]; 


employment 


St. Andrew’s Ottawa 


We are a large, active and diverse congregation at the 
heart of Canada’s capital in search of a minister. 
Candidates who are blessed with strong preaching 
skills, devoted to compassionate pastoral care, and 
committed to sustained Christian growth and 
outreach are invited to apply by Febraury 15, 2014 to:. 


Rev. William Ball, Interim Moderator 
470 Roosevelt Ave 

Ottawa, ON K2A 126 
613-722-1144 wball@mywestminster.ca 


StAndrewsOttawa.ca/minister-applications 


PORT NELSON UNITED CHURCH 


3132 South Drive, Burlington, ON L7N 1H7 


Port Nelson United Church is seeking a Director of Music to build on our 
strong music tradition. 


The successful applicant will have a high level of competence in organ and piano, 
knowledge of choral techniques and experience in a wide range of musical styles. 
We enjoy an established choir, a 3 manual Casavant pipe organ and a Yamaha grand 
piano in the sanctuary. This position will provide opportunity for the Director of 
Music to develop and nurture the musical gifts of the congregation enabling PNUC 
to continue to share its rich musical ministry with the whole community. 


This is a part time position of 20 hours per week. Remuneration will be 
commensurate with skills and experience and will reflect RCCO guidelines. 
Please visit our website portnelsonunitedchurch.com for additional details 
including job description, resources and information about our church. 


Applications will be accepted until January 31, 2014. 


Please submit resume and cover letter to pnuchu@gmail.com 
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Lockwood, William McGregor, 
longtime member, elder and 
former clerk of session of Renfrew 
Presbyterian Church died on August 
25, 2013 in his 96th year. 

Bill served as a fighter pilot in 
WWII and spent three-and-a-half 
years in a Japanese POW camp. In 
spite of doctors’ predictions of a 
short life expectancy, Bill led a long 
life managing a successful business, 
enjoying flying, driving his motorcycle, 
his cottage, sharing his musical talent 
and especially time with his family. 

Bill was predeceased by wives 
Lorraine Wright and Frances Scott. 
He is survived by his daughters 
Marilyn, Sharon and Joanne; step- 
sons Ian, George and David Scott; 
12 grandchildren and four great- 
grandchildren. Although no longer 
able to sing in the choir where he 
was a valuable tenor for many years, 
Bill faithfully attended worship until 
his last couple of weeks of life. His 
funeral was one of joyful praise and 
thanksgiving for along, full life. @ 


ILLUSTRATION: BARRY FALLS 


FOR THE JOURNEY 


Final 
Thoughts 


Round and Round She Goes 


Debate in the church often does nothing more. By David Webber 


In January 1975, Linda and 
I moved to Prince George, 
B.C., and began the New Year 
with a new job. I had just 
been hired on as a member 
of the ranger staff at the Brit- 
ish Columbia Forest Service. 
Life was good. 

Before I was released 
as a forest officer onto the 
unsuspecting forest com- 
panies, logging contrac- 
tors, ranchers and public 
at large, I had to work for a 
month or more under the 
supervision of a senior as- 
sistant ranger. Always being 
a tad on the cheeky side and 
loving a good argument or 
debate, I was rotated rather 
quickly through the ranks 
of supervisors until I met 
my match. His name was 
John and he was a couple of 
years older than me. He had 
a little less formal forestry 
education, but several years’ experi- 
ence under his belt. 

John loved a good technical forest- 
ry debate almost as much as I did. 

On this day, John and I had driven 
a couple hours into the bush to check 
out a whole series of cut blocks that 
had been planned and laid out by a 
forest company a couple of months 
before. We lashed on our 56-inch 
chestnut Ojibwa snowshoes and it 
wasn’t long before the babiche was 
clicking along nicely over the metre of 
snow in a marvelous stand of mature 


It was a great way to have a fair 
argument with the snow serving 


as our moderator 


even-aged pine. And it wasn’t long 
before I had got us both engaged in a 
rather serious disagreement about 
some finer point of forestry that I have 
long since forgotten. One of us would 
read the compass, follow the map and 
break trail through the deep snow 
while the other followed along making 
his point in almost parliamentarian 
fashion. Then we would swap places 
and the rolls would reverse. It was 
a great way to have a fair argument 
with the snow serving as our modera- 
tor. Every so often we would stop and 


have a cup of tea from our 
thermos bottles and make 
some yellow snow before 
continuing on. 

We were supposed to be 
going in a straight line, cut- 
ting diagonally through the 
timber sale license that was 
soon to be logged, check- 
ing the survey ribbons that 
marked landing locations 
and cutting block boundar- 
ies as we passed through. 
But mostly we were just 
solving all the forestry prob- 
lems of the world, or at least 
we thought we were. 

“Those dirty rats!” John 
said. 

“What do you 
dirty rats?” I said from 
behind him where I was 
launching into yet another 
of my sets of lucid points. 

“Well, look at those fresh 
snowshoe tracks. I phoned 
the forest company yesterday saying 
we were coming out to check their lay- 
out work and they assured me it was 
all completed. In fact, they assured me 
that it had been completed two months 
ago long before any snow was on the 
ground. Well obviously it wasn’t and 
they sent out a couple of forestry tech- 
nicians ahead of us this morning to 
complete it. You can’t do proper layout 
on top of a metre of snow. Man, I hate it 
when these guys lie to me. I'll give them 
a piece of my mind when we catch up 
to them.” > 


mean, 
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FOR THE JOURNEY, continued 


John slogged off down the snow- 
shoe trail at breakneck speed and 
I puffed along right after him. The 
game had changed from one of mun- 
dane inspection to the much more 
exciting one of enforcement. We 
could both feel the zeal of our for- 
est service badges almost burning a 
hole through our uniform parkas. 

“Uh, John, what’s this?” I was 
panting from behind him. We had 
been double timing it on snowshoes 
for about half an hour trying to 
chase down the wily woods weasels 
from the forest company. 

“What do youmean?” asked John 
as he reluctantly slogged to a stop. 

“Back here,’ I answered. “You 
better come back and have a look.” 

John flipped his long cumber- 
some Ojibwa snowshoe around 
telemark style and quickly slogged 
back to where I was standing. 
“What have you got, Webber?” He 
was beginning to sound a little like 
Inspector Clouseau. 

“Well John, I think I've got some 
yellow snow. See here? Looks kinda 
familiar, don’t you think?” 

We both stood panting and 
sweating and staring at the two yel- 
low holes in the snow. Finally John 
said the final three words of the day. 
“Let’s go home.” 

Neither of us ever said anything 
more about it, either to each other 
or to anyone else. We never swore 
a pact of secrecy but one was fash- 
ioned out of the fabric of our sheer 
embarrassment. We had been con- 
centrating so much on our debate 
that we had gone around in a large 
circle. Who knows, if it hadn’t been 
for the two yellow markers we could 
still be there, going round and round 
and round. 

The thing about debate and 


argument is that most often few 
people are listening and fewer still 
are interested in following. Often, 
everyone engaged in a debate seems to 
be straining to be the leader. 

I just came home from a meeting 
of one of our church courts before 
writing this. Driving home I felt a lot 
like I did driving home that day some 
40 years ago when the day was saved 
by two yellow marker holes in the 
snow, except this day there weren’t 
any. The Presbyterian way has been 
touted as being the best form of 
church polity there can be. I don’t buy 
this any more than I buy that the par- 
liamentary form of government is the 
best form of civil government there 
can be. It’s not the form or structure 
that cuts across circles, it’s the per- 
sonalities that work within it. In our 
church, we seem to raise up personal- 
ities that love to debate in parliamen- 
tary fashion. I confess to being one of 
the chief sinners. 

There is a marker in scripture 
that can save the day and I will try 
to make it my mantra for all court 
meetings of Christ’s church that I 
attend from this day on: “Let each 
of you look not to your own inter- 
ests, but to the interests of others. 
Let the same mind be in you that was 
in Christ Jesus, who, though he was 
in the form of God, did not regard 
equality with God as something to be 
exploited, but emptied himself, tak- 
ing the form of a slave, being born 
in human likeness. And being found 
in human form, he humbled himself 
and became obedient to the point 
of death—even death on a cross” 
(Philippians 2:4-8). @ 


Rev. David Webber is a minister of the 
Cariboo, B.C., house church ministry, 
and the author of several books. 
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We Are the Church 


The body of Christ in the digital world. By Connie Wardle 


hen we talk about the 
church and _ social 
media, we’re usually 
talking about church 
Facebook pages and 
Twitter feeds. That’s 
where the focus has been as local 
churches build up their online real es- 
tate. We’re not usually thinking about 
individual Christians who use social 
media. Yet don’t we like to say that the 
church is the people? So why don’t we 
think more about the people—the in- 
dividuals who together make up this 
strange, extraordinary and sometimes 
messy thing we call “church?” 

There are more than 1.15 billion 
users on Facebook (23 per cent of 
them check it more than five times a 
day) and more than 500 million Twit- 
ter users. And the fastest growing 
Twitter demographic is people be- 
tween the ages of 55 and 64. Although 
social media are still not widely used 
by seniors, they have long ceased to be 
something just for young people. 

At their heart, all social media are, 
well, social. They’re about sharing and 
two-way communication. We pass on 
stories that interest or amuse or con- 
cern us so they can interest, amuse 
or concern other people as well. We 
share images, quotes, recipes, videos, 
tidbits about our lives. We share peti- 
tions and appeals and social justice 
concerns. Social media have no physi- 
cal boundaries; they bridge oceans 
and cross date lines. Something one 
person posts can be shared by friends 
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of friends of friends. It can be read by 
people that person will never meet. 

So what does it mean to do church 
online? Or to be church online? It’s a 
question thinkers have been asking 
for years. And I think it’s an interest- 
ing idea for us to think about, too, not 
just as church communities or orga- 
nizations but as individuals. After all, 
we go about living our lives and follow- 
ing Jesus, usually with varied levels of 
success and mixed results. And many 


| suppose there's 
always a risk 
we Il choose what 
IS Convenient over 
what is good for us 


of us can count ourselves among the 
billion who have at least one social 
media account. 

As churchgoers we love terms like 
“community.” And as Christians we 
emphasize the importance of physi- 
cal presence—not just our presence 
in pews on Sunday but the presence of 
Jesus among us. ; 

Would doing church online di- 
lute that need for physical gather- 
ings? I suppose there’s always a risk 
we'll choose what is convenient over 
what is good for us. But I don’t think 
we should view “church online” as a 
replacement for church gatherings. I 
think we can view church online as a 


way of extending the sanctuary a little 
further, a way of sharing faith not just 
when we gather together in person but 
when we are apart. 

The earliest writings in the New 
Testament were the social media of 
their day. The apostle Paul wrote let- 
ters to churches when he could not be 
with them in person. He offered them 
advice, encouragement and assuranc- 
es that he was praying for them. Those 
letters were passed around, copied and 
recopied, read and reread. They went 
viral, if you want to apply a modern 
idea, and became essential reading for 
literate Christians. 

What if we shared glimpses of God 
in our lives the same way we share 
recipes for the perfect cupcake? Each 
of us has little moments in our days, 
times when a line from scripture or 
a sermon will surface and make rip- 
ples, when we will experience a mo- 
ment of grace, or when God will give 
us a smack upside the head. It can be 
a great encouragement to know oth- 
ers have similar experiences, and it’s 
always good to know there are people 
who can and will support you and the 
world with prayer. 

In an age of easy digital communi- 
cation, I think we should take a page 
from Paul. When we're not gathered 
together in person, let’s keep in touch. @ 


Connie Wardle is the Record’s 
senior writer and online editor of 
presbyterianrecord.ca and facebook. 
com/presbyterianrecord. 
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Embracing the Stranger 
Re An Uncomfortable Topic, January 

I recall a closing paragraph in 
one of John Stott’s books back in the 
‘60s where he made the following 
observation—it is unfortunate that 
the position of some Christians is 
as narrow as the point on a needle; 
instead, it ought to be a large circle 
which includes many positions. 

My question is, how do we 
encourage more congregations to build 
large circles around them, embracing 
the stranger and be home to the lost? 
How do we build a community even 
though we don’t agree on everything? 
How do we refrain from insisting 
that I am right and you are wrong? 
Somehow we have to find a way and be 
intentional about it. 

GEORGE VAIS, VIA EMAIL 


Are theological semantics the sign 
of a failing institution that can- 
not dump its historical baggage? As 
the institutional church marched 
through the centuries it divided 
into different creedal communities 
identified by various brands of theo- 
logical correctness. An uneducated 
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membership relied on one trained 
ecclesiastic for its guidance. The 
concept of the layman versus the 
educated professional originated 
in the church. There was a limited 
understanding of the universe, and 
those that strayed off the narrow 
theological rails could be fried for 
their heresy. The church is facing the 
winds of change and rough seas, and 
our theological captains seem to be 
determined to scream the old direc- 
tions from the mast of the sinking 
ship rather than navigate to a safe 
harbour. Any new course seems to be 
taboo to our theological navigators. 
ANDREW MITCHELL, ONLINE 


Andrew Faiz responds: 

Rev. Vais, you ask an important 
question and Mr. Mitchell offers an 
intelligent portrait of the landscape. 
I see many congregations and 
presbyteries, along with many missions 
initiated by national offices, that are 
geared towards community building. 

I see churches struggling, in a > 
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LETTERS, continued 


faithful and dynamic way, with the idea 
of what it means to be church today. We 
have reported on churches that have 
opened their doors to weekly community 
meals, who have dug up their yards to 
create community gardens, who have 
opened their sanctuaries to public 
meetings and events. 

What’s been the most interesting 
aspect of this is not how the community 
has responded to the church (which in 
some cases has been dramatic) but how 
individual members of the church have 
responded to their own faith, feeling a 
more visceral sense of God and Christ 
in their bodies as they serve a meal to a 
neighbour. 

This is a really exciting time to be 
church. (PS—See the next letter; it’s a 
very happy coincidence.) 


Christian Charity 

Imagine my surprise when I heard 
the news that the hydro crews 
working hard to restore service in 
our community during the recent 
ice storm were served hot meals and 
coffee at Nassagaweya Presbyterian, 
Ont. The initiative was led by Rev. 
Reuben St. Louis and the clerk of 
session, Caroline Patterson, with the 


assistance of many volunteers. 

This is a remarkable example of 
spontaneous Christian charity that 
truly demonstrates that “faith without 
works is dead” (James 2:26). 

GLEN DUFF, ROCKWOOD, ONT. 


Demanding Tasks 
Re Active Within the World, January 
How wonderful to hear feedback 
from someone like John Bell, who 
travels all over the place, seeing dif- 
ferent styles of worship! Here he does 
not mince words, thankfully! And how 
refreshing to hear him cite the quote: 
“Only a demanding task builds com- 
munity,” given the fact that it has always 
been difficult to follow the way of Christ. 
MARION SCHAFFER, ONLINE 


A Call For People to Love 
Re Pray For Peace, December 2013 

In the Bible, as _ theologian 
Christofer Frey has observed, “Love 
and human justice approximate to 
one another.” Rev. Dr. Daniel Scott’s 
thoughtful article wisely questions our 
contemporary fixation on the idea that 
justice equates with fairness, and calls 
us to work for peace in our world that 
extends beyond the notion of merely 


an absence of war. The Bible’s call for 
justice is a call for people to love and 
care for other people. That means we 
must work to bring healing and hope 
wherever suffering and oppression 
exist. It is a tall order. But those who 
call themselves children of God can do 
nothing less. 

PATRICIA PADDEY, ONLINE 


Equality and Dialogue 

The recent incident involving a Jew- 
ish male at Toronto’s York University 
who objected, on religious grounds, to 
taking part in a seminar with female 
students suggests that the issue of 
reasonable religious accommodation 
is not confined to la Belle Provence. It 
is one that engages us all. The West- 
ern world is committed to the ideal 
of a secular state, that is one which is 
neutral in its legislative and judicial 
functions with respect to matters of 
religious faith. No one church or reli- 
gious faith is to be privileged over any 
other; all are to be treated equally. 

So how does this work out 
in practice? What the Quebec 
government proposes in Bill 60 is 
the path of a militant secularism, 
which pushes beyond mere neutrality 
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to a wholesale banning of religious 
symbols in the public sphere. The 
message is that religious faith is not 
to intrude into our common public 
space; it is to be confined to the realm 
of private preference. 

The response from across the 
religious spectrum in Quebec has 
been aloud “no” to this understanding 
ofasecular state. The preferred option 
was spelled out by the Bouchard- 
Taylor Commission in 2008. It 
argued for a version of secularism 
that is authentically pluralistic. One 
in which there is room for different 
religious, philosophical and political 
voices. Neutrality ought not mean 
silence and exclusion, but equal 
opportunity to shape the political 
discussion and moral consensus on 
which any society rests. This sort 
of secularism—one grounded in 


respectful dialogue—promises an 
enrichment and rejuvenation of a 
democratic culture that has been 
rendered sterile by its studied 
ignorance of the deep religious 
convictions of its citizens. 

BARRY MACK, VIA EMAIL 


Thanks from the AMS 
Re Coming Together, December 2013 

I just read Amy MacLachlan’s 
AMS story—I ended up with tears 
running down my cheeks! You 
really caught the true essence 
of our society and you wrote so 
well about what took place, what 
with the “visiting” and family we 
have and how much it means to us 
all. Thank you so much for this. 

It was also so very cool how 
Andy den Otter put his book review 
into such a wonderful historical 
story of our roots and connections. 
It’s excellent that this is beside your 
article as it all gives a really good 
picture of whatthe Atlantic Mission 
Society is about and how we came 
into being. 

JENNIFER WHITFIELD, ST. JOHN'S 


Thank you so much for the 
Record article! It was good to “see 
ourselves as others see us” and very 
gratifying that you captured the 
spirit of AMS so well. 

JOAN CHO, SAINT JOHN, N.B. 


I just read the article on the AMS 
Annual Meeting. It was very 
interesting to read the perspective 
of someone outside the group and 
it was heartwarming indeed to read 
your “take” on the gathering. Thank 
you so much for sharing the 
highlights of the weekend in a very 
meaningful way and for portraying 
the work and purpose ofthe AMS in 
avery positive manner. 

A job well done! 

NANCY HARVEY, SUMMERSIDE, PE.@® 
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Evangel Hall Mission 


Urgently 
Needed Items 
for the Winter 


Clothing Items: 

New socks and underwear for 
both men and women, tshirts, long 
underwear, running shoes for men 

and women, winter boots for men and 
women and blue jeans, blankets and 
sleeping bags. 


Personal Necessities: 
Shampoo and conditioner, 
disposable razors, deodorant, 
sunscreen, feminine products, lip 
balms, toothpaste and toothbrushes, 
individual packages of tissues, 
hairbrushes and combs. 


Food and Kitchen Items: 
Powdered juice, powdered milk, 
juice boxes, fresh fruit and vegetables, 
packaged or frozen foods (especially 
meat, vegetables, fruit and juice) 
cheese (grated or block), eggs, soup, 
pasta, rice, baking supplies, breakfast 
cereals, sugar pepper, salt, spices, 
frozen casseroles, tea bags, peanut 
butter, flatware or silverware, pasta 
sauce and coffee. 


Miscellaneous: 
Canadian Tire Money, school 
supplies and art supplies, TTC tokens 
— Adult, Seniors and Students. 


Thank you for your support. 
You help bring hope into many 
people's lives. 


EVANGEL HALL MISSION 


552 Adelaide Street West 
Toronto, ON M5V 3W8 


Phone (416) 504-3563 


Fax (416) 504-8056 
www.evangelhall.ca 


Charitable registration 
#11890-3129-RR-0001 
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POP CHRISTIANITY 


Out With the Old 


Keep up or close down. By Maggie Patterson 


ast year Andrew Faiz asked 
readers to share their sto- 
ries. Here’s one. 


I’d been part of a very traditional 
Presbyterian church in California and 
had grown up in a small United con- 
gregation where we sang the same old 
hymns week after week. They were 
full of words I never used in everyday 
conversation and the melodies were 
often hard to follow. But the harmo- 
nies, when the choir and congregation 
could get them, were nice. All in all, 
they really didn’t mean much to me. 
So on that Sunday in 1977 when 
I first attended my current church, 
when we stood around the inside of the 
sanctuary holding hands and singing 
Lord of the Dance, I was dumbfounded. 
It was upbeat and fun and contempo- 
rary and I understood the meaning of 
every word. We continued to sing cho- 
ruses at retreats and sing-alongs but 
the hymns stood their ground on Sun- 
day mornings. We’d switch back and 
forth between the Book of Praise and 
the contemporary songs. For many of 
our congregation who didn’t grow up 
in the church, this made perfect sense. 
But for some, it is just another exam- 
ple of out with the old, in with the new. 
Our church recently purchased a 
new baptismal font. Well, it’s not really 
a “font” so much as a pretty dish ona 
metal stand. It replaces the tarnished 
silver bowl housed in a rickety oak 
cabinet that was donated in memory of 
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someone who died in 1923. Now I know 
that some of the older members of our 
congregation will get their knickers 
in a knot over this. And I was almost 
one of them until I thought long and 
hard about it. Does it really matter? 
Does being baptized by water from a 


We'd switch back 
and forth between 
the Book of 
Praise and the 
contemporary songs. 
For many of our 
congregation who 
didn't grow up in the 
church, this made 
perfect sense. But 
for some, itis just 
another example 
of out with the old, 
in with the new 


historic piece of ecumenical furniture 
“take” better? Seems to me it’s more 
about the words that are said, the com- 
mitment that is made, the support that 
is offered by the congregation, than it 
is about the vessel that is used. But for 
some, it is just another example of out 
with the old, in with the new. 


My four-year-old great-grand- 
daughter loves her Sunday school class 
and calls me every Saturday to make 
sure I’m picking her up for church. In 
her class, they sing upbeat songs, sit on 
mats on the floor, do crafts and learn 
about Jesus in a fun and highly inter- 
active environment. Would she be that 
excited about Sundays if she were ex- 
periencing it the way I grew up, sitting 
in a circle on bum-pinching cracked 
wooden chairs, listening to the teach- 
er go on and on and on? I doubt it. Our 
fast-paced, interactive, digital world 
may not be ideal but it is reality. Just 
another example of out with the old, in 
with the new. 


Every year we hear of more and more 
small congregations closing their 
doors. And, for many of them, it is be- 
cause of an unwillingness to change. 
As long as we continue to hold tightly 
to those hymnbooks, baptismal fonts 
and antiquated classroom environ- 
ments, and all that they represent, we 
won't be able to keep up. And if the 
church doesn’t keep up, it will close 
down. It won’t be out with the old, in 
with the new; it will just be out with 
the old. @ 


Maggie Patterson is a member of 
Lakeshore St. Andrew’s, Tecumseh, 
Ont., and has been on staff there since 
2005. This is an edited version. You 
can read the full version on our website. 
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Violence in 
South Sudan 


Hundreds of thousands 
displaced, many dead. 


By Amy MacLachlan 


Violence continued in South 
Sudan following a bloody conflict 
that erupted December 15. Many— 
including President Salva Kiir— 
are saying an attempted coup by 
supporters of Kiir’s rival, former 
vice-president Riek Machar, is 
to blame. Human Rights Watch 
reported that civilians were being 
killed for ethnic reasons alone. 
Both of the major ethnic groups, 
Dinka and Nuer, were being 
targeted. As the Record went to 
press, both sides were considering 
a ceasefire agreement. 
“Tt’s no secret that there was 
a coup attempt as alleged by the 
government, James Nguen, a 
South Sudanese native nowlivingin 
Calgary, told the Record. “Everyone 
among the South Sudanese 
community knew this was coming 
& .. but we never thought that the 
A man unloa q ae F war would follow tribal lines and 
Cross Sa : i civilians would be targeted based > 


between governm 


| 
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on ethnic grounds.” 

The world’s newest country—which 
gained its independence from Sudan 
on July 9, 2011 after decades of war—is 
now in the midst of turmoil, with an es- 
timated 500,000 people displaced and 
as many as 10,000 killed, according to 
the International Crisis Group. 

President Kiir (who is Dinka) made 
sweeping changes when he became the 
first president of South Sudan. Since 
that time, he released numerous of- 
ficials from their positions, including 
Machar, who was ousted in July 2013. 
Machar (who is Nuer) warned the 
South Sudanese people that Kiir was 
moving towards a dictatorship. 

“There are many competing versions 
regarding how this all started,’ Mark 
Durieux, amember at Grace, Calgary, told 
the Record. “There isrampant speculation 


Canadian Girls in Training, or 
CGIT, will mark its L1OOth anniversary 
in 2015. In preparation for the event, 
the organization is seeking personal 
stories from past participants and 
leaders which will be made into a 
commemorative book. 

“Over the 100 years, thousands 
and thousands of girls have gone 
through the CGIT program,’ said Gail 
Dolson, executive secretary of the 
Ontario CGIT Association. 

“Many of the women leading in 
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within South Sudanese communities and 
across social media. With that ambiguity 
comes some blaming, finger pointing, and 
name-calling. Whatever unity was being 
crafted by well-intentioned people seems 
to be rapidly disintegrating and this is 
deeply disappointing to many South 
Sudanese and their friends everywhere.” 

Durieux, a professor of sociology 
at the University of Calgary, is also co- 
convener of Grace’s social justice and 
development team. He has become in- 
timately involved with the Lost Boys 
and Girls—young men and women who 
fled Sudan years ago during its bloody 
civil war—now living in Calgary and 
has helped them forge connections 
with the congregation. 

James Nguen is one of those Lost 
Boys; he came to Canada in 2001. His 
mother and two sisters still live in South 


churches and businesses today got their 
start in the structured CGIT program.” 

CGIT is an organization that began 
as a place for girls to take part in the 
war effort during WWI. Leaders plan 
programs based on the CGIT purpose, 
teaching girls to “cherish health, seek 
truth, know God and serve others.” 

“Itis this purpose that many women 
across Canada have used to guide their 
entire lives,” said Dolson. “We often hear 
from alumnae who say this and itis a 
theme coming up over and over in the 
memories women are sending.” 

Today, while leaders remain 
committed, finding girls to join the 
group has become a difficult task. 

“Many of the churches in which 
CGIT has been strongest—United, 
Presbyterian and Baptist—have 
small and elderly congregations, so 
the demographic of families with 
girls ages 12 to 17 is missing,” said 
Dolson. ‘In a world crammed with 


Sudan, along with extended family. 

“In Juba where this crisis occurred, 
I have relatives there. I lost six of my 
cousins, nieces and nephews to targeted 
killing ... against the Nuer ethnic group. 

“T am in disbelief that it actually 
happened,” he said. 

In January, Kiir was holding 11 
senior politicians, which remained a 
major obstacle to peace. 

“Ts there hope?” asks Durieux. “Ab- 
solutely, but first South Sudan needs 
to see the institutionalization of a 
true, participatory and fair democracy 
supported by rule of law. This is where 
the United Nations might play a major 
role. Only after this is accomplished can 
true development begin.” @ 


Amy MacLachlan is the Record’s 
managing editor. 


activities for young people, church- 
based groups don't often seem too 
interesting; church is not a part of 
many girls’ family lives. 

“The girls who do join end up very 
enthusiastic about the organization 
and very often come back to help 
lead. But, there are few groups across 
the country today.” 

CGIT is looking for stories from 
all women who have been connected 
to the organization throughout its 
history and across the country. 
Memories of friendships made, 
beloved leaders, Summer camp fun, 
and meaningful worship are just some 
of the topics that can be addressed. 

Send your brief stories, along with 
your name (and maiden name), and 
where and when you attended CGIT 
as a girl and/or leader to: Ontario 
CGIT Association, PO Box 371 
Norwich, ON, NOJ 1PO or email to 
ontario@cgit.ca. @ —AM 
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Support for 
Refugees 


In early December, Rev. Dr. Da- 
vid Sutherland and 46 other promi- 
nent Canadians, including leaders of 
the United, Anglican and Lutheran 
churches, signed a statement in sup- 
port of refugees. 

It was released by Citizens for 
Public Justice, an Ottawa-based 
ecumenical organization, and called on 
Canadians and the federal government 
to better support refugees and make 
Canada a more welcoming country for 
those fleeing persecution. 

“Our treatment of refugees is alarge 
part of how we, as Canadians, share our 
wealth and strength with the Global 
South and those places where human 
rights are not valued as they are here,” 
the moderator of the 139th General As- 
sembly wrote to the Record. 

The Presbyterian Church is a 
refugee sponsorship agreement holder 
and Presbyterian World Service and 
Development works with a number of 
refugee advocate groups. @ —CW 


The Vancouver School of Theology 
announced in January it is selling its 
iconic lona Building to the University of 
British Columbia for $28 million. 

VST continues to own nearby 
Somerville House and the Chapel of 
the Epiphany. 

Rev. Dr. Richard Topping, principal 
of VST, said the school “invested a 
significant amount of money in the 
building” over the years and wanted to 
free up some of that investment to be 
used for ministry and education. 

A space assessment that was 
done by the theological school 
showed it was using only about 
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27,000 square feet of the more than 
99,000-square foot lona Building, he 
said. VST approached UBC in 2012 to 
discuss the possibility of selling it. 

Topping said VST is considering 
a few plans to create a new space 
for the school. All of them call for a 
smaller, purpose-built space that 
will be open and easily adapted to 
different uses. 

“We're in a position to create a 
space to support the kind of course 
work we're doing,” he said. 

VST has more part-time students 
than it did in the past and it is offering 
more courses electronically, he noted. 

Surplus funds from the sale will go 
into a foundation to help support the 
ongoing operations of the college. 

The lona Building belongs to VST 
and sits on land it leased from UBC 
for 999 years in 1927. The stone-faced 
building will become home to the 
university's school of economics. 

UBC plans to take possession in 
July and hopes to begin using it in 
September 2015. @ —CW 


Cameron Receives Order of Canada 


Stevie Cameron, author and investiga- 
tive journalist, and a member of St. An- 
drew’s King Street, Toronto, received 
the Order of Canada Dec. 12, 2013 at a 
ceremony at Rideau Hall. 

The Order of Canada recognizes 
those “who have demonstrated excel- 
lence, courage or exceptional dedica- 
tion to service in ways that bring special 
credit to this country,” according to the 
governor general's website. 

Cameron is co-founder of Out of the 
Cold, a program run at St. Andrew’s that 
provides food, temporary shelter and 
other services to the homeless. Many 
churches across Canada have followed 


Cameron’s lead and have developed 
their own Out of the Cold programs. 

She is also the author of several 
books, including On the Farm: Robert 
William Pickton and the Tragic Story 
of Vancouver's Missing Women. She is 
currently working on a history of the 
Kingston Penitentiary. 

In an email, Cameron told the 
Record that she still feels “disbelief, 
happiness and gratitude for all my 
blessings. 

“T can’t even describe it. I was 
shocked, disbelieving, overjoyed—in 
that order and over quite some time.” 
@ —AM 
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General, David Johnston. 
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JUSTICE 


UnCommon Grace 


A Calgary congregation educates itself on human trafficking. By Andrew Faiz 


“What happens to others should make 
me care,” says Rev. Victor Kim on the 
phone. “This person, forced into labour, 
is my sister. We are all interconnected.” 

Kim is the minister at Grace, 
Calgary, and is talking about the 
congregation’s year-long study on 
human trafficking, which has included 
interfaith discussions, 
screening of a harrowing film on the 


roundtable 


subject and will culminate with a public 


Church Leaders Forum 2014 


Gain a bird’s-eye view of 
Canada’s changing landscape 
and learn how to re-frame the 
Gospel for today’s reality. 


World Vision a 


find out more at: 
www.-shiftingstats.ca 
1 800 268 5863 ext. 3648 
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event featuring renowned columnist 
and activist Nicholas Kristof. 

Human trafficking was the subject 
of the Record’s cover story in January. 

According to uncommongrace.ca, 
the church’s webpage dedicated to this 
mission, “We see a culture that looks at 
religion with deep suspicion or apathy, 
much of it well deserved. At Grace, we 
believe that our present culture cares 
deeply about many issues that touch the 
lives of all people, but that the conversa- 
tions about these issues now take place 
on alevel which is at least once removed 
from what might be called primary 
source material.” 

For Victor Kim this is an important 
point: That many of the pursuits 
in secular society for justice and 
education actually have Christian 
roots and as Christians we need to 
reclaim our place in society. Or as 
the website states: “Conversations of 
unCommonGrace is an invitation to 
our community and our city to give 
purposeful thought to the role that 
spirituality plays in our life and in the 
common life of our community.” 

In late January, Grace hosted Rev. 
Dr. Karen Hamilton, general secretary 
of the Canadian Council of Churches, as 
she presented the council’s leadership 
and learning kit on human trafficking. 
In a statement she said: 

“With rising incidences across the 
globe, and within our own borders, 
we need to understand that human 
trafficking is human rights abuse, 
economic injustice, violence; and 


“At Grace, 

we believe that 

Our present culture 
cares deeply 
about many issues 
that touch the lives 
of all people” 


organized crime. As a national coun- 
cil, we have heard from all churches of 
Christian faith across the country in 
their desire to become educated in the 
signs and solutions for human traf- 
ficking in our country.” 

Hamilton was an officiant at Grace 
on Jan. 19 for the Week of Prayer 
for Christian Unity. The annual 
ecumenical celebration was described 
by Kim as “a chance for us to discuss 
and celebrate what we all have in 
common, identify what role our beliefs 
have in today’s ever-changing society, 
and how it can apply to everyday 
teachings and situations.” 

For more about the CCC’s human 
trafficking learning kit visit councilof- 
churches.ca. To learn more about Grace, 
Calgary’s March event featuring Kristof 
visit uncommongrace.ca. @ 


Andrew Faiz is the Record’s senior editor. 
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Deepening your relationship with God 


Thinking 
About God 


The Theology 101 column 
ends this month. 
By Andrew Faiz 


As the woefully untrained 
and ill-equipped editor of the 
Theology 101 column, who 
grew up in The Presbyterian 
Church in Canada, I had a weak 
grasp on elements of my faith. 
Placing myself in the hands of 
the Theology 101 committee— 
Rev. Dr. John Vissers, then the 
principal of Presbyterian Col- 
lege, Montreal; Rev. Dr. Joseph 
McLelland, professor emeritus 
at McGill University, Montreal; 
Rev. Dr. Pamela McCarroll, 
professor of pastoral theology 
at Knox College, Toronto; and 
Rev. Dr. Richard Topping, now 
the principal of the Vancouver 
School of Theology—was an ex- 
cellent front-row seat fora dy- 


namic conversation. 

In an introductory essay in 
the December 2008 issue when 
we first announced the column, 
Vissers wrote: “In its most basic 
sense, however, theology simply 
means thinking (logos) about 
God (theos). But within that > 
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THEOLOGY 101, continued 


simple statement lie at least 1,000 
questions. Whose God? What or 
where is God? Can we know God? 
What has God been up to? Can God 
really be studied?” 

For five years and over nearly 60 
articles, the column—overseen by 
the committee providing direction 
and peer review for every article 
written by dozens of Canadian Pres- 
byterians—has attempted to address 
some of those 1,000 questions. 

We have talked about God, 
Jesus, the Holy Spirit, the Trin- 
ity, sin, tragedy, death, nature, art 
and much more; there was a series 
on the Five Solas; a series on God 
in our lives; and, for the past two 
years, a series on Living Faith, the 
PCC’s statement of faith. Along 
the way we have affirmed and 
disturbed—as it should be. The- 
ology is a conversation; and like 
the best of conversations it builds 
on precedence, explores nuance, 
adds fresh examples and ideas. 
The best conversation is an open- 
ended dialogue that continues 
through time. 

At the end of five years I have 
as many, but different, questions 
about my faith as I did in the 
beginning. I know that God loves 
me, Jesus saves me, the Spirit 
binds me to all of creation; but 
how I react to and intersect with 
my world is an ongoing process. 
While this column ends, my process 
continues; and I feel I have a better 
grasp of some of the basic concepts, 
ideas and thinkers that inform the 
Presbyterian tradition. 

The Theology 101 series is avail- 
able on presbyterianrecord.ca. @ 


Andrew Faiz is the Record’s senior 
editor. 
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Christian Hope 


The amphetamine of the church. By Richard Topping 


Living Faith 10.1 and 10.2 


“Many people think our job is to 
get my afterlife destination taken 
care of, then tread water till we all 
get ejected and God comes back and 
torches this place. But Jesus never 
told anybody—neither his disciples 
nor us—to pray, ‘Get me out of here 
so I can go up there,” His prayer was, 
‘Make ‘up there’ come ‘down here’ 
Make things ‘down here’ run the way 
they do ‘up there.” —John Ortberg 


We wait for a world on the way. 
Living Faith tells us that Chris- 
tians are people who hope, not in 
their own potential, not in prog- 
ress, but in God whose will for the 
world will get full traction on earth 
one day. God has prepared a future 
and will usher it in and it will blow 
our minds. The planet will flourish 
and life brimming over will come to 
all. Lions and lambs will lie down 
together, swords will get hammered 
into plowshares, and the whole 
planet will be detoxified. God will do 
it. Finally, God will triumph over all 
opposition and everything that dis- 
rupts creation. Salvation full on. 
And what do we do while we wait 
for God? Some critics of the faith say 
that this kind of hope is an opiate, a 
pacifying pharmaceutical. It puts a 
person into a theologically induced 
sleep so he or she just sits around 
and waits it out, puts in time, kills 
time while waiting for God to act. 
Why get all activist if the renewal 


of the world is God’s work? Why 
bother with Presbyterian World 
Service and Development, with 
efforts to improve people’s lives and 
agitate for more humane arrange- 
ments in the world? Our hope, after 
all, isn’t in what we can pull off in 
the meanwhile waiting for God. God 
will do it. We cannot. So: 

Sit down O people of God, 

His Kingdom He will bring, 

whenever it may be His will, 

You cannot do a thing. 

Living Faith does say, however, 
that while we wait for God to act 
decisively, we pray. We pray the 
prayer that Jesus taught his disci- 
ples: “thy kingdom come.” Prayer is 
doing something. Prayer is an act of 
defiance at the way the world is—say 
“thy kingdom come” and you start 
holding out for better arrangements 
in the world than those currently on 
tap. Say “Our Father, let your king- 
dom land right here in this world,” 
and find that certainties about the 
way it’s got to be become, well, com- 
bustible. Prayer for God’s kingdom 
is a subversive act, as Karl Barth 
said, “to clasp one’s hands in prayer 
is the beginning of an uprising 
against the disorder of the world.” 
In a class H. Richard Niebuhr 
taught on the Lord’s Prayer, he said 
that praying ‘thy kingdom come’ is 
like yelling at the bottom of a snow- 
laden mountain. You're asking for 
an avalanche! Hope in the form of 
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Why get all activist if the renewal of the world is God’s work? 


prayer for God’s kingdom is asking 
for an intrusion into the world that 
changes everything. Praying Chris- 
tians participate in the coming of the 
Kingdom by divine invitation. 
Another thing that needs to be 
said is that often Christian hope for 
a renewed world coming from God is 
more like an amphetamine than an 
opiate. Get your imagination stoked 
with visions of the world God will 
bring and find yourself discontent 
with the way it is right now. Living 
Faith talks about pictures of the age to 
come. By the grace of the Holy Spirit, 
imagine a place and a time where 
implements of war are turned to the 
service of feeding people. Imagine a 
place where God wipes away tears 


from every eye and justice and peace 
embrace. Let that settle into you and 
what happens is a great discontent 
with plowshares turned to swords, 
lions eating lambs and justice denied 
by impatient power. People whose 
imaginations get sanctified by the 
pictures of scripture say things like “I 
have adream” and act to stoke discon- 
tent in the world through graceful ges- 
tures that point toward the renewed 
heaven and earth God will bring. They 
testify to a little of the already-king- 
dom in our not-yet-there world. 

Jim Wallace tells the story of 
Archbishop Desmond Tutu at St. 
George’s Cathedral during the period 
of apartheid in South Africa. When 
a group of soldiers came in to shut a 


service down, Tutu pointed at the sol- 
diers lining the walls and said: “You 
are not God, you cannot mock God, 
you've already been defeated.” After 
waiting a tense moment, Tutu came 
out from behind the pulpit, flashed a 
smile and said: “So you might as well 
join the winning side.” That’s hope in 
God and in God’s Christ as amphet- 
amine. That’s waiting on the kingdom 
of God stoked by pictures of scripture. 
Living Faith says, “God has pre- 
pared for us things beyond our imagin- 
ing.” However, it also says, “life in the 
age to come is pictured in the Bible,” 
and my, those pictures do entice. cry 


Rev. Dr. Richard Topping is principal 
of the Vancouver School of Theology. 
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THEOLOGY 101, continued 


Living Hope in the Present Tense 


Believe, so that you may know. By Pamela McCarroll 


Living Faith 10.4-10.7 


Hope is something that everyone has 
experienced. Most of us use the lan- 
guage of hope in our daily interactions 
when we talk about our lives and those 
of our loved ones and our world. We 
hope for our children and their future. 
We hope for a good result in diagnostic 
tests. We hope for responsible govern- 
ment in which provision is made for 
all. Of course, we also use the language 
of hope in less lofty ways. We hope that 
the Canucks or Ti-cats will win. We 
hope the meeting will be short. 

In Living Faith, hope is framed 
by God’s coming in the past, the pres- 
ent and especially the future—God’s 
coming both to the world and to the 
lives of those who believe. When read- 
ing Living Faith 10.4-10.7, however, I 
can’t help but wonder how these words 
relate to actual living faith, to faith 
that is alive and vibrant in the day-to- 
dayness of the believer’s life, here and 
now? In many ways it seems so lofty, so 
distant, so large in scale, so elevated to 
an eternal dimension, itis hard to imag- 
ine what it means for faith lived amidst 
the mediocre moments of daily life. 

Certainly, when spoken into con- 
texts of extremity—at the deathbed of 
a loved one, in the midst of war, natural 
disaster or following a terminal diag- 
nosis, these poignant words and imag- 
ery embed the tragic moments of life 
within the much larger whole of God’s 
story, feeding hope in the face of human 
finitude. “Eternal Life is resurrection 
life. As God raised Christ, so shall we be 
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raised ... In death we commit our future 
confidently to God.” Existential terror 
is addressed in the assurance of being 
made one with Christ in baptism and in 
entrusting our future to God. We need 
fear nothing. Hope lives here. 

Thankfully most of our lives are 
not spent in moments of extrem- 
ity. How can we hear these words of 
hope spoken into the rhythm, rou- 
tine and present tense of our daily 
lives? Indeed, I believe that the lofty, 
extravagant biblical imagery is actu- 
ally intended to disrupt us—disrupt us 
from the indifference and humdrum 
that so often characterizes existence 
in the modern world, disrupt us from 
all that blinds us to God’s hidden pres- 
ence and possibility in life. 

We may see no connection 
between God’s story and our stories of 
waiting at the dentist’s office, wash- 
ing dishes or picking dandelions but 
Living Faith beckons us in this direc- 
tion. We are challenged to recognize 
the extraordinary in the ordinary, to 
discover the holy and sacred in the 
mundane. Indeed, now we see in part, 
then we shall see face to face and the 
meaning of everything will be fully 
revealed. Even the most ordinary 
aspects of life have a place in God’s 
story. Hope lives here. 

The many images of future fulfill- 
ment in God remind us that hope in 
the present tense is most often lived as 
trust; trust in God who is the beginning 
and the end. This is the kind of hope 
required amidst the small stresses and 
worries that press in upon us in our 


daily lives—worry about the things we 
need to accomplish, worry about our 
world, worry about loved ones, worry 
about worry. Living Faith calls us to re- 
imagine and align ourselves with God 
in trust. When we are overwhelmed 
with worry this kind of hope urges us 
to let go of those things about which we 
can do nothing and to entrust them to 
God. This is acall to surrender our need 
to be in control and a call to respond to 
the fullness of God’s possibility in our 
lives. Hope lives here. 

Central to ancient understandings 
of faith is the affirmation, “Believe, so 
that you may know.” In our world, belief 
requires theological imagination that 
dares to see God’s hope, God’s eternity, 
God’s reign, revealing itself in time: 
past, present and future. Some may 
consider the priority of belief in hope 
to be naive and wishful thinking. But 
ours is a confessional faith that starts 
with belief inspired by grace. Belief is 
the beginning of hope and of claiming 
a theological imagination for which 
our world, our church and our lives 
desperately yearn. Theological imagi- 
nation that dares to dream dreams and 
see visions might yet give us eyes to see 
ever more fully God’s hidden presence 
and possibility, even here, even now. 
Come, Lord Jesus. 

May the God of hope fill us with joy 
and peace in believing so that by the 
power of the Holy Spirit we abound in 
hope! @ 


Rev. Dr. Pamela McCarroll teaches at 
Knox College, Toronto. 
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The Heart of Jesus, 1759, 
by Juan Patricio Morlete Ruiz, oil on copper. 


PROGRESSIVE LECTIONARY 


Love and Leviticus 


Words of law and a law of love. By Laurence DeWolfe 


February 23, 2014 Today’s reading from Leviticus 19 is a good 
Seventh Sunday after the Epiphany example of the way the editors of the Revised 
Leviticus 19:1-2, 9-18; Matthew 5:38-48 Common Lectionary presume to know what’s best 


for us. They cut six verses of theo-politically > 
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PROGRESSIVE LECTIONARY, continued 


incorrect stuff about idols and sacri- 
fices. They want us to connect holi- 
ness with ethical behaviour. They 
don’t want us to waste time trying to 
understand Levitical concerns about 
ritual and purity. 

Sure, there’s much in verses three 
through eight and verse 19 and after 
that reminds us why we hardly ever 
read Leviticus. Did you even know 
the second half of Jesus’ Greatest 
Commandment comes from Leviti- 
cus 19:18? 

Pulling the ethical stuff apart from 
the purity stuff is a typically modern, 
liberal approach to the offensive par- 
ticularity of a covenant-making God. 
Without the problematic texts, it’s 
easy to toss off the refrain “I am the 
Lord” as asimple reminder that Godis 
good, and God is God. Recognize that, 
and do the right thing. 

After a while we just do the right 
thing and never ask why. After all, 
were surrounded by good people who 
do the right thing and never think 
of God as more than a nice idea. The 
covenanting God we meet in Leviticus 
is obsessed with the details, not just 
of worship, but of personal hygiene, 
animal husbandry, diet, gender rela- 
tions and more. Leviticus is about 
protecting the distinct identity of a 
minority people in a hostile world. 
Many of the laws have to do with 
enforcing behaviour that sets Israel 
clearly apart from its neighbours. 

We Christians believe we have 
been set free from bondage to the 
Levitical holiness and purity codes. 
Most devout Jews today strive to live 
the spirit, not the letter, of these laws. 
But they, and we, are still called to live 
in covenant relationship with a God 
who has to do with all of life. Life in 
detail, not in general. The sovereignty 
of God is more than a nice idea. 

We should add the first phrase 


of verse 19 to our reading, even if we 
accept the earlier edit. “You shall keep 
my statutes” elevates ethical behav- 
iour to holy law. These laws can’t be 
explained away. 

We join with all people of good 
will to provide, from our abundance, 
for “the poor and the alien.” We do it 
because of who we are. Because we 
have no choice. We stand with good 
neighbours who are honest and hon- 
ourable in all their dealings. We do 
as they do because we belong to God. 
We have no choice. We don’t take 
from others what is theirs, or hold 
back anything we have to give. We’re 
not the only people who behave that 
way. We behave that way because we 
have no choice. We seek justice and 
speak truth because we know no other 
way. We reject hatred and vengeance 
because there’s no room for them in 
our lives. 

We love our neighbours as our- 
selves. That doesn’t mean we love 
ourselves first so we can then love 
others, as we sometimes say it does. 
It means we see no line between our 
neighbours’ needs and our own, our 
joy and our neighbours’. We under- 
stand that God loves our neigh- 
bours just as much as God loves us. 
It doesn’t matter how alien to us our 
neighbours may be. There are no 
good fences. 

Verse two sounds a lot like verse 48 
of our gospel for today. To be holy, as 
God is holy, is to be dedicated to living 
as God calls us to live. To be perfect, as 
God is perfect, is to be focused, pur- 
poseful in all we do. Jesus calls us to 
live a life of grace toward others. Levit- 
icus reminds us we have no choice but 
to obey. @P 


Rev. Dr. Laurence DeWolfe teaches 
pastoral theology at Atlantic School 
of Theology, Halifax. 
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Remember and 
Be Renewed 


Sharing our faith to help others remember God's grace. By Fred Stewart 


One of the benefits of technology is that you can 
easily search for words in the Bible. In preparing for 
arecent sermon I searched for the word “remember.” 

It appears hundreds of times. In studying the var- 
ious occurrences, I began to see a deep connection to 
the spiritual renewal of God’s people, corporately 
and individually. 

It begins in Exodus with the commands to remem- 
ber God and His loving deeds. In Exodus 3:15 after 
God revealed to Moses His identity as the great “I am” 
He instructs Moses that He is to be remembered by 
this identity. In Exodus 13:3 God commands, the first 
of many times, that the people remember how they 
were brought out of the slavery of Egypt by the strong 
arm of the Lord. 

The celebration feasts, as Passover and Purim, 
were commanded as a way of remembering God’s love 
and care of His people Israel. It demonstrates God’s 


plan to keep their spiritual condition strong by 
keeping them constantly connected to the unfolding 
of the great story of His love expressed in power on 
their behalf, generation by generation. 

Spiritual amnesia wasn’t far behind. For exam- 
ple, in Judges 8:34 we find that the people no longer 
remembered the Lord. As the story continues to 
unfold we find forgetting and remembering as a sig- 
nificant key to God’s people growing cold and then 
being renewed in their relationship with the Lord. 

Much of the worship modelled in the Psalms 
is based on giving thanks for all that God has done. 
Gratitude, to be authentic, requires accurate and 
thorough remembering. It is in the act of rehearsing 
in our hearts and minds what God has done that we 
rightly relate to His power and presence. 

For Christians, the Lord’s Table is a centrepiece 
of remembering. Jesus said it clearly. “Do this in > 
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THIS IS OUR MINISTRY, 


RENEWAL, continued 


remembrance of me.” Gathering around 
his table is a reviving experience. 

But can we restrict remember- 
ing and renewal to those who gather 
there? What about the people who 
have either forgotten or have never 
heard what God has done? 

The first part of Psalm 78, in 
addressing the challenge and respon- 
sibility of delivering the faith to the 
following generations, is relevant, 
I believe, in understanding how we 
share the faith to the world. 

Psalm 78 talks of teaching our kids 
the requirements of a Holy God. God’s 
way is a particular way. He has not left 
His people guessing how to live. Jesus, 
in summing up this requirement, 
taught to love God with everything and 
love other people. 

Psalm 78 also instructs us to share 
with our youth and by extension 
all who have not heard or no longer 
remember. We are called to rehearse 
for them all that God has done—in his- 
tory and currently. We serve a power- 
ful God who continues to do powerful 
eos and amazing things in all generations. 

i The surprise of Psalm 78 is it 
Yes, I want to share the good news! reverses the order that I reported here. 
Introducing the powerful deeds of God 
I is commanded in verse four. Instruc- 
] tions in His law are in verse five. 


Four easy ways to give: 
¢ Donate through your: local congregation 


¢ Give online at www.presbyterian.ca/donate/sharing/ By giving the powerful stories of 
¢ Call to sign up for monthly giving or donate by credit card | God’s saving power in history and the 
¢ Send in the following coupon with a cheque payable to the PCC F present, we introduce people to the 


loving God they can begin to remem- 
ber. Then and only then, teaching 
them His law can be done in a context 
of His loving care for His people. As 


Enclosed is my donation to Presbyterians Sharing of: $ 


Name: : 

one preacher says it, “We are telling 
Address: i about God’s guardrails and not His 
Email/Phone: roadblocks.” 


j Remember and be renewed. Share 


Credit my donation to my congregation: your remembering and pray God will 


allow you to share in the revival of 


The Presbyterian Church in Canada 
Ps Huerinie | others. @ 
Fresoy, < IANS 50 Wynford Dr., Toronto, ON M3C 1J7_ | 
rau, OHat 1d 1-800-619-7301 | Rev. Fred Stewart is executive 


www.presbyterian.ca/donate | director of the Renewal Fellowship. 
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Thoughts and inspiration for your daily life 


FAMILY 


Bedtime Prayers 


We were born for this. By Amy MacLachlan 


BOOK REVIEW: 
The Lion Book of Prayers for Me 
by Christina Goodings, Lion Hudson, 2012 


Working at the Record, [have the great fortune of seeing 
publishers’ book lists cross my desk, practically begging 
me to order copies for review. Lately I’ve been choosing 
things that will appeal to my daughters; particularly 
the eldest, who’s five. I ordered Prayers for Me on > 
somewhat of a whim. We recently began attending a 
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FAMILY, continued 


The author’s daughter. 


wonderful church and my daughter has 
taken to it like a duck to water. Well, 
taken to church school, anyway. The 
service is a different story. Halfway 
through our first Sunday there (and her 
first time in church), she pronounced 
it “boring.” And I must admit, I have, in 
years past, thought the same. 

But I digress. 

Since my daughter looks forward 
to church school each week, sprinting 
down the aisle when the children are 
released, I figured it would be nice to 
continue her discussions about God 
and use the prayer book as part of our 
nightly bedtime ritual. We say grace 
at dinner, and occasionally whisper a 
prayer before bed, but a nightly occur- 
rence it is not. I was hoping this book 
would change that. 

And I was right. 

My daughter makes sure we read 
from this book each and every eve- 
ning—even on nights when she’s daw- 
dled too much and the clock shows it’s 
bedtime past, she insists on reading a 
prayer before closing her eyes. As she’s 
still working on the reading-on-her- 
own department, we read line by line, 
with her repeating. 

As mentioned above with the whole 
duck-to-church-school thing, this duck 
likes her bedtime prayers, too. 
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As I listen to her reciting these 
words—prayers of thanksgiving, of 
blessings, of friends and family and ani- 
mals, of apology, and need—it strikes me 
that we’re made for this. That prayer is 
second nature, inborn, instinct. While 
her understanding of God is basic, 
her heart and her brain unimpeded by 
doctrine, or culture, or any number of 
things that keep us from God, her words 
to her Creator are genuine and beauti- 
ful. She has many questions, of course, 
about God and Jesus and heaven, but 
they don’t get in the way of her love for 
God. She has a seemingly natural rev- 
erence for her Lord—a desire to know 
more, to draw near. 

While we do talk about God, our 
home is not an ultra-religious one, 
and our daughter was five before 
she stepped inside a church. So this 
hasn’t been taught. This curiosity for 
God. This questioning. This grati- 
tude. This hope. 

Itsimplyis. @ 


Amy MacLachlan is the Record’s 
managing editor, She and her family 
attend Knox, Oakville, Ont. 
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THE LION BOGE OF 


Prayets for Me 


Prayers for Me Is also available in digital 
format on iTunes. 


More Prayer,Book 
“Recommendations 


Thank You, God! A year of 
blessings and prayers for little 
people. Compiled and with 
pictures by Sophie Allsopp. 


A sweet book that brings young 
readers through the seasons with 
prayers, hymn quotations and po- 
ems. Includes 11 envelope pockets 
with additional prayers and a spe- 
cial pocket at the end for a prayer 
your child writes themselves, mak- 
ing for a nice keepsake. 
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Child’s First Book of Prayers 
by Lois Rock and Alison Jay. 
Beautiful illustrations anda 

wide variety of prayers—150 to 
be exact—make this hardcover 

a lovely gift idea. Prayers focus 
on numerous themes pertinent 
to children including feelings, 
animals, the world, the home, and 
special occasions. 


Both books, as well as many 
others, are available through the 
WMS Book Room. 
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MEDITATION 


What is it Like to be Ninety? 


Same as being twenty. 


“What’s it like to be 90?” someone asked me. 
Well, it’s much the same as being 20 or 40 or 60 or 
whatever—you don’t feel much different than you 
did the day before, or a decade or two before, to be 
honest. By the time you are 20 you have become the 
person you will remain the rest of your life: generous 
or stingy; encouraging or critical; happy or miserable. 
So, in many ways I don’t feel any differently than I 
have for years. But of course, that’s on the inside and 
the inside has everything to do with how I feel to be 90. 


But the “outside” of me, now that’s a different 
picture entirely and has nothing to do with being 90 
and everything to do with being old. It always shocks 
me and maybe even annoys me a bit when someone, 
scanning an old photo of me, asks, who is this? Surely I 
haven't changed that much? Well, maybe. The picture 
shows a dark-haired young woman, about 35, eyes 
looking confidently straight into the camera. Her 
face is smooth as silk and her body is trim. She looks 
capable of running a country mile. 
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While the “inside” me is still with 
me, the “outside” me, sadly and slowly, 
started to leave many years ago. So 
now here I am with not a black hair 
on my head but with ever-thinning 
white fluff, and instead of running a 
country mile I think it’s a good day 
when I can climb the stairs more or 
less comfortably despite my once- 
broken, hurting hip and my creaky 
knees. My nimble fingers are now stiff 
and knobbed with arthritis, but I make 
them keep typing, typing, typing just to 
keep them limber. 

But then there are the memories, 
and although I probably can’t remember 
what I had for supper last night, I catch 
myself singing under my breath all the 
words to an old song I haven’t heard for 
50 or 60 years and the memories wash 
over me. I remember my husband-to- 
be coming home from the navy with 
ruined lungs and being settled into 
a sanatorium to die, but he had no 
intention of dying, and instead became 
well and healthy for the rest of his long 
life (he died at 82). lremember one New 
Year’s Eve being so giddy and foolish 
we decided to elope with less than $25 


| nave said goodbye to my husband, 
sister, two brothers and five of my 
very best longtime friends. | gave the 
eulogy at four of their funerals and it 
was hard but that’s what friends do 


between us. I remember the hard times 
that followed but being lucky enough 
to find a small two-room flat in Toronto 
where we shared the bathroom with the 
owners, and an icebox that had to be 
replenished with ice twice a week. And 
then Iremember our dear little children, 
so sweet and innocent and we being so 
inexperienced and feeling very inept 
at parenting. I remember how hard my 
husband worked, the long, long hours 
just “to make a go.” And I remember he 
was so tired one Sunday he couldn't 
take the boys fishing so I did, and that 
was a day I will always remember. 

One good thing about old age is that 
it has brought me nearer to God. Bible 
study and prayer are looked forward to 
with anticipation and to miss that time 


y 
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is to greatly lessen the pleasure and 
guidance for the day. I actually do feel 
His loving, strengthening presence 
much more than I used to, which may 
also come with age as we near the end. 

Old age can be a lonely time, 
especially if you happen to be the 
“long liver” of your group. In the past 
10 years I have said goodbye to my 
husband, sister, two brothers and 
five of my very best longtime friends. 
I gave the eulogy at four of their 
funerals and it was hard but that’s 
what friends do. There’s now no one 
who has known me long enough to 
really know me. No one to understand 
my meaning without me having to 
explain, who lights up at my humour 
and stories. Sometimes, I have a 
loneliness attack. But then, I tell 
myself that if loneliness is the worst 
thing I have to bear in my old age, I 
should count myself blessed indeed. 

Life is still good and interesting, but 
I shudder to hear scientists predicting 
that in only a few short years, living 120 
years will be the norm. And I ask, “To 
what purpose?” To keep the younger 
generation poor with the taxes it will 
take to keep the elderly? And while 
scientists will hopefully unlock the 
secrets as to what causes dementia, will 
they also find the knowledge to restore 
the physical body? If not, what’s the 
sense of it all? 

To be 90 is good. To be old, well, 
enough said. @ 


Gwyneth Whilsmith lives in 
Exeter, Ont. 
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A New 
Worldview 


One MK’'s 
(missionary’s kid's) story. 
By Peter Bush 


In Grade 2, instead of playing Cops and 
Robbers at recess, we played “Palestin- 
ians and Israelis.” I and a few others 
were often the Red Cross during those 
games. My family lived in Beirut, Leba- 
non, from 1966 to 1971; I was four-and- 
a-half when we went. Then, from 1973 
to 1976 we lived in Shiraz, Iran. My par- 
ents were missionaries serving with an 
agency now called Interserve. My father 
taught mathematics at the university 
level. Missionaries were not allowed in 
Iran so dad was a “tent-maker” mission- 
ary serving in asecular job while seeking 
opportunities to share the good news of 
Jesus with colleagues and students. 

Every time we drove to the Beirut 
airport, we passed a large Palestinian 
refugee camp. The tensions between Ar- 
abs and Israelis were never far from our 
awareness. I remember air raid drills at 
school—practice in case there was an Is- 
raeli attack on Beirut. 

Returning to Canada in 1971, I dis- 
covered the Christians whom my par- 
ents knew and their children (if they 
had even thought about the Arab-Israeli 
conflict) were pro-Israel. With the clear 
sense of right/wrong, just/unjust that 
children have at the age of nine, I was 
very upset. How could they be pro-Is- 
raeli? Didn’t they know about the hard- 
ships faced by the Palestinians who had 
been displaced from their homes when 
Israel was created? 

Over the years my views remained 


kee ae 


much the same. The arguments became 
more sophisticated (at least, I hope they 
did) but I was pro-Arab, pro-Palestin- 
ian. How could Canadian Christians not 
understand they had Christian brothers 
and sisters who were Arabs, who were 
Palestinians? In university I was the 
blond-haired, blue-eyed defender of the 
Arab cause. I was not sure what to do 
about Israel as a nation, but I was sure 
the Palestinians should get at least some 
of their land back. 

I went to theological college with no 
intention of becoming a minister; instead 
I thought I was being called to be a mis- 
sionary. Somewhere along the way I fell 
in love with Jeremiah, the Old Testament 
prophet. Part way through my theological 
training I was struck by an inconsistency 
in my reading of Jeremiah and other Old 
Testament prophets. I took the passages 
that spoke of Israel’s coming destruction, 
including the destruction of the temple, 
as having a dual focus—speaking primar- 
ily to the situation of Israel in the proph- 
ets’ times as punishment in response to 
Israel’s disobedience. The prophecy of 
Israel’s destruction as a nation was re- 
alized in historical time and place. The 
texts had a secondary focus: speaking to 


The author as a boy climbing the mountains above Beirut. 
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God’s people down through the ages call- 
ing for obedience in following God and 
acting justly. But the prophets’ promises 
regarding Israel’s restoration were a dif- 
ferent story. Israel was a metaphor for the 
people of God, the Church. The restora- 
tion texts were not about the restoration 
of Israel as a nation in historical time and 
place; rather, the passages were about 
the eventual coming of God’s kingdom. It 
dawned on me that I was being intellectu- 
ally dishonest. I was forced to rethink. 

My heart breaks for the Arab world 
in general and for Arab Christians in 
particular. I feel their pain in their loss 
of land and over the violence they have 
experienced, and I am left challenged 
to find space in my theology for a re- 
stored Israel. I have not figured out how 
to put the two together and so I am far 
less certain than I used to be that I know 
the answers that will bring peace in the 
Middle East. 

One thing I know for sure: I would 
not be who I am today without my years 
in the Middle East. And for that experi- 
ence, I am grateful to God. @ 


Rev. Peter Bush is minister at 
Westwood, Winnipeg. 
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THE OTHER SIX DAYS 


Understanding the Apostle 


N.T. Wright brings a new perspective on Paul. By Bradley Childs 


Paul: In Fresh Perspective 

by N. T. Wright 

This book by noted New Testa- 
ment scholar and retired Anglican 
bishop N.T. Wright, is divided into 
two major parts. 

In the first, Themes, Wright be- 
gins by reminding the reader that the 
apostle Paul is a person of his own time 
and place; that Paul should be under- 
stood as a person from three distinct 
“worlds”—Jewish, Greek and Roman. 
From here Wright begins a discus- 
sion concerning what has been lost 
simply by thinking of Jesus as Christ 
instead of the original meaning of that 
word found in its proper counterpart, 
Messiah. He reminds the reader that 
the Messiah is a royal and was thus 
an inherently political figure. This 
leads naturally into Wright’s next step 
where he begs the reader to see the 
wider implications of speaking roy- 
ally about anyone other than Caesar, 
He notes, “for Paul, Jesus is Lord and 
Caesar is not.” 

In Structures, the second part of 
the book, Wright begins by attempt- 
ing to show Paul’s redefining of (not 
abandoning or replacing of) classic 
Judaism in light of his new under- 
standings. Jewish identity took on 
new implications for a changed Paul. 
When he spoke out against the law he 
spoke only against Jewish identifiers 
like dietary restrictions, circumcision 
and festivals. Understood in this way, 
a new picture of Paul emerges; he can 
both speak positively about the law 
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Wright perceives Paul 
as moving from one 
form of Judaism, 
classic, to anew 
form, messianic 


in general and yet reject common no- 
tions concerning the extent to which 
early non-Jewish Christians needed to 
uphold visible identifiers of Judaism. 
In his final chapter, Wright at- 
tempts to draw some conclusions 
about the person of Paul in relation 
to Jesus, his mission and the mean- 
ing of his work for today. Wright sug- 
gests that in the church today, we live 


within the larger story as a people 
called to reach out to a world as new 
creations proclaiming Jesus is Lord 
and our place within his story. 

As for the person of Paul himself, 
Wright’s greatest concern is a post- 
Reformation church, which he says 
has mistakenly come to see Paul as 
“converting” to Christianity from Ju- 
daism and then attacking “the Law” 
from the outside. In contrast, Wright 
perceives of Paul as moving from one 
form of Judaism, classic, to a new 
form, messianic, and then having to 
come to terms with the Hebrew scrip- 
tures which reveal the Messiah as an 
invitation to the “nations.” 

Wright argues that Luther and gen- 
erally all Protestants since have been 
preforming eisegesis instead of exege- 
sis: that is, pushing foreign ideas into 
the text rather than extracting the true 
meaning from the text. 

Overall I think this book is ex- 
tremely good. But I must point out that 
his use of scriptures are at times ques- 
tionable. And inescapably so, Wright 
is just as equally a product of his envi- 
ronment as was Martin Luther. 

Still, if this year you find that you 
want to become a solid armchair theo- 
logian, then this is the book for you. @ 


Rev. Bradley Childs is minister at 
First, Regina. This book is available 
through the WMS Book Room, along 
with Wright’s newest offering, Paul 
and the Faithfulness of God. 
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LIVES LIVED 


Discipline 
of 
Freedom 


Remembering Nelson 
Mandela. 
By Stewart Gillan 


Hewastall. Youhadtolookupto 
him. His hand, when you shook 
it, reminded you he had once 
been a boxer, and, differently, 
that he and his fellow prisoners 
had been put to breaking rocks 
in the lime quarry on Robben #% 

Island. Remaining unbroken ee 
himself, resolute, with hope 
intact. In one of his early post- 
release interviews he stated: 
“Tf I had allowed myself to 
become bitter I would have died 
in prison.” It is the statement 
of a man who, among other 
things, had mastered the inner 
disciplines of freedom, for > 


- 


Nelson Mand e a revisits his cell.on 
n.Jsjand where he spent 1. 
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LIVES LIVED, continued 


Freedom, when the party Ss over, 

wants direction and discipline if it is 

to be the theatre in which we realize 
ourselves and our dreams, aS opposed 
to alicense for drift and dissipation 


himself and others. In the mid-1980’s 
he had refused to be released if it 
was going to mean others would be 
kept inside: “I cannot sell my birth 
right, nor can I sell the birth right of 
my people to be free.” It is a telling 
interweaving of the spiritual and 
strategic dimensions of his person 
and work, the intuition and courage of 
which are staggering. 

Live and in person he could be 
stern as well as gracious, as we all 
discovered at the FNB Stadium in 
Soweto on the third day following his 
release. The crowd of some 130,000, 
many of them youth cadres, had been 
increasingly impatient through the 


earlier speeches, such was its desire to 
hear the voice of the man whose very 
face had been banned from sight for a 
generation. Singing, dancing, chanting 
up a storm—we were all “higher than 
hope” in the poet Sipho Sepamla’s 
famous phrase. When the roar that 
greeted his arrival at the microphone 
abated, Mandela left no one in any 
doubt—it was personal and political 
discipline that was wanted. “Disci- 
pline!” he insisted, “It is with disci- 
pline we will win our freedom!” Stu- 
dents were to return to school, work- 
ers to work, comrades to governability, 
criminals to civil society. Riveting in 
his authority, compelling in his integ- 
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rity and dignity, he was more school- 
master than superhero on the day. I 
remember thinking the struggle, as we 
knew it, was going to have to grow up. 

In the coming months the elder 
and middle generations of political 
leadership, returning from prison and 
exile, worked with the younger gen- 
eration of leaders that had weathered 
the Botha years to chart a course from 
resistance to governance. 

Mandela’s call to discipline reso- 
nated powerfully with those for whom 
the struggle against apartheid was at 
the same time a personal and political 
discipleship of Jesus Christ. Further, 
those who practised the disciplines of 
ubuntu-botho—of “I am because you 
are”’—welcomed Mandela’s challenge 
as anatural part of his homecoming. It 
was a deeply rooted call to return to the 
traditional strength and beauty of Afri- 
ca—a Mayibuye iAfrika call for Africa 
to return to those to whom it belonged 
and who belonged to it. And there were 
millions throughout the country in 
whom these disciplines were interwo- 
ven, robustly, in life and struggle. 

Now, as we mourn his passing, 
we need to remember not only his 
softer virtues—his grace, wisdom 
and beauty, if these are soft virtues— 
but also his political virtues. What 
marks him out from the Dalai Lamas 
and Desmond Tutus of our time is 
that he exercised political power as a 
head of state, having fought and won 
the historic election of April 1994. 
It was from that locus he faced the 
moral and political challenges that 
inhere in decision-making concern- 
ing the meeting of great need and ex- 
pectation with limited and contested 
resources. It would be fair to say his 
long walk to freedom continued after 
he entered office. And it will do us no 
good to blame him for not satisfying in 
five years a need that it took decades, 
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Nelson Mandela looking at his prison 
diaries at the launch of the Centre of 
Memory and the exhibition ‘Prisoner 
in a Garden! 


and centuries thinking of the forcible 
dispossession of black South Africans 
from ancestral land, to stoke. 

Yet it must be said, for all the care 
that was taken that none be left out, 
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Healdtown school photo from around 1938. 


Mandela is fifth from the right, back row. 


many are being left behind in the new 
South Africa. The fall ofthe Berlin Wall, 
of huge political advantage to the Afri- 
can National Congress as a liberation 
movement, proved to be a mixed bless- 
ing when it came to setting a progres- 
sive economic policy in government, 
as the neo-liberal agenda for the global 
economy gained traction. That equal- 
ity as a social good was to be under- 
stood to mean equality of opportunity, 
as distinct from equality of outcome, 
was asserted early in the transition. 
All right for those who are able to get to 
the starting line with something in the 
tank and an advantage to press against 
those who have built up large leads. 
But millions remain rooted in pre-lib- 
eration poverty. To cite one indicator, 
the official rate of unemployment is 
reported to be 36.8 per cent. This is the 
expanded rate which includes those 
who are said to have stopped looking 
for work. It raises again the old ques- 
tion: what has political liberation to do 
with economic empowerment? And at 


what point does corruption and crimi- 
nality in high and low office make non- 
sense of this question? 

Freedom, when the party’s over, 
wants direction and discipline if it is 
to be the theatre in which we realize 
ourselves and our dreams, as opposed 
to a license for drift and dissipation. 
The discipleship of freedom, exercised 
in freedom, allows us to address what 
Abraham Joshua Heschel called the 
“insecurity of freedom.” Freedom, he 
insisted, “is not an absolute but a rela- 
tive possession, an opportunity.” Thus 
did Mandela practice the spiritual and 
political disciplines of justice and rec- 
onciliation, from Robben Island to the 
presidency to global eldership, as he 
sought to take the nation on the jour- 
ney he had himself been on. 

Mandela knew, too, the power of 
symbolic engagement, the importance 
of his image, his bearing and style. His 
bespoke Madiba shirts established a 
new chic, marvellous in their beauty 
and freedom, a personal statement of 
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dignity and office. He was invited—it 
seemed fantastical at the time—to be 
guest editor of Paris Vogue for the Dec. 
1993/Jan. 1994 issue. And here he is in 
Captain Francois Pienaar’s No.6 jersey 
following South Africa’s victory in the 
1995 Rugby World Cup, with the icon- 
ics rocketing round the country. In 1996 
it was soccer’s turn, with Mandela in a 
Bafana Bafana jersey as South Africa 
won the Africa Cup of Nations at home. 
The number 46664, Mandela’s prison 
number, gained new significance as the 
name of a series of AIDS charity con- 
certs that brought together performing 
artists from around the world. Mandela 
was cool, a singular figure with global 
influence and much loved. It was a 
magic time, bound not to last. 

Nostalgia will not sustain the work 
of justice and renewal. Mandela him- 
self worked hard to pass the torch—he 
retired after one term in office—and 
internationally, never more clearly 
than at his 90th birthday concert in 
Hyde Park, London in 2008. Sup- 
ported by his wife, Graca Machal, he 
issued a stirring challenge to younger 
generations the world over: 

“Even as we celebrate, let us re- 
mind ourselves that our work is far 
from complete. Where there is pov- 
erty and sickness, including AIDS, 
where human beings are being op- 
pressed, there’s more work to be done. 
Our work is for freedom for all. It is in 
your hands now.” 

Dignity, wisdom, grace, yes, and 
steel. The disciplines of freedom—the 
torch he has passed us. And the best 
way to honour him. @ 


Rev, Dr. Stewart Gillan is minister at St. 
Michael’s Parish Church, Linlithgow, 
Scotland. He was a PCC missionary in 
South Africa in the years when Mandela 
was released from prison. On our website, 
you can read an article he wrote in 1990 
about the week Mandela was released. 
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BOOK REVIEW 


Reading the Nativity 


What the Bible really says. By Jeff Loach 


BOOK REVIEW: 
Caesar’s Census, God’s Jubilee 
by W. Scott McAndless 


If we’re honest, Advent and Christmas 
in most of our churches are caught up 
in traditionalism. Even churches that 
are very flexible about congregational 
life can be very stuck in their ways at 
Christmastime, for a variety of reasons. 
With this in mind, it might seem a 
significant challenge to tinker with the 
Christmas story. 

Scott McAndless does not tinker 
with the Christmas story as it’s found in 
scripture; instead, he is seeking to clar- 
ify what the biblical account is really 
saying. It is we who have tinkered with 
the Christmas story, creating pageant 
after pageant that harmonizes the ac- 
counts in Matthew and Luke that depict 
how Jesus was born. 

If you read Matthew 1-2 and Luke 
1-2—the only accounts of the nativ- 
ity that we have in the Bible—you will 
find two renderings of the story that, 
short of Jesus being born, have almost 
nothing in common. What McAndless 
attempts to do with Caesar’s Census, 
God’s Jubilee is to determine why this is 
the case, and what may have been going 
on in the background that led to Luke’s 
account of Jesus’ birth. 

The author writes well and accessi- 
bly; you don’t have to be a theologian to 
understand what McAndless is writing. 
What you do have to be is open-mind- 
ed. What he suggests challenges tradi- 
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It iS we who have 
tinkered with the 
Christmas story, 
creating pageant 
after pageant that 
harmonizes the 
accounts 


tional thinking. Yet people seeking to 
remain biblically faithful will welcome 
this challenge. 

The main idea of the book is that 
Luke’s rendering of the story in the 
context of a census had less to do with 
a Roman head-counting exercise and 


more to do with a call to return to the 
biblical concept of jubilee, wherein 
loans were to be forgiven after seven 
“sabbath cycles,” or 49 years. The rules 
had changed over the years, and a group 
of faithful Jews were seeking to have 
the law of jubilee restored. Joseph, 
wishing to get his ancestral land in 
Bethlehem returned to his family, went 
in obedience to God, not Rome, since 
he would not have had to go to his an- 
cestral home for a census. The “inn” in 
which there was no room was probably 
his ancestral property. 

McAndless writes several “inter- 
ludes” between chapters which retell 
the story as it might have been told in 
a “purer” sense. He makes good use of 
the writings of the Jewish historian 
Flavius Josephus. Among his sources 
are some which may raise a few eye- 
brows, but the way McAndless inte- 
grates what he has learned from them 
is positive and encouraging for the 
believer who wants to know what the 
Bible really means in its depiction of 
the nativity. 

If I had one criticism of this book, 
it would be that it could have been lon- - 
ger. I would have enjoyed reading more 
from him! @ 


Rev. Dr. Jeff Loach is pastor of St. Paul’s, 
Nobleton, Ont. He blogs on the Record 
website and at passionatelyhis.com. 
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What | Learned at Camp 


Asking questions and listening to the answers. 


What a joy it was for me to be chaplain at Camp 
Kintail for Senior Teen Co-Ed Camp last summer! 

I learned that the teens who attended camp 
come back year after year (some as long as 10 
years) and that most do not attend church on a reg- 
ular basis and some never do. I heard that they like 
to come because this is the only place they learn 


about God. (For this reason alone we should never 
stop funding our church camps!) They don’t come 
just for the fun and games, although that’s part of 
it. It’s about relationships, first and foremost, and 
isn’t that what a community of faith is supposed to 
be about? They told me that they feel free to talk 
about their faith here in real, open, honest ways. 
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I was invited by the cabins to join 
in their FLASH (Faith, Learning and 
Sharing) times and I invited them 
to ask whatever questions they had. 
And they had so many questions! 
Questions about life, about faith, 
questions that they are struggling 
with. Questions that they thought 
they were the only ones wondering 
about. Questions folks decades old- 
er are still struggling with; questions 
theologians have wrestled with over 
the centuries. 


Questions like: 
* How do we know there's a 
eaven/hell, and what is it 


) 


like? 

* If God already knows what we 

are going to do, why do we 

have to do anything? (Actually 

the predestination question 
came up alot!) 

* How does Genesis fit with 
evolution theories? 

* Will God still love me if | 
smoke/do drugs/cut/am gay? 


These are questions they have 
never had the opportunity to ask be- 
fore. No one had ever engaged them 
in that kind of conversation, allow- 
ing them to ask anything. They want- 
ed to ask the questions, they wanted 
to be listened to, and they didn’t want 
the “pat” answers. They didn’t want 
rhetoric. They wanted discussions 
and conversations and honest, open 
dialogue. And if I didn’t know the an- 
swers, they wanted to hear that, too. 

They want to go to church but 
find that their churches don’t ad- 
dress their questions. Their words 
were “it’s not relevant,” “it doesn’t 
speak into my life,” and “it’s not real.” 
They want to hear about real life, 
real experiences, not “shoulds” in an 
abstract, dictatorial way. They want 
to be engaged. They don’t want to 
feel that they have not said the right 
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thing, thought the right thoughts. 
They want to speak and be heard. 
They don’t want to be told what they 
should think, what they should do 
and what they are doing wrong. 

I learned that they like ritual. 
Camp life is full of it, and they par- 
ticipate fully and freely. They just 
don’t want the rituals of their grand- 
parents, necessarily. I say grandpar- 
ents because I learned that more of- 
ten than not, it is their grandparents’ 
church they went to when they did 
attend, because their grandparents 
had encouraged them. Not their par- 
ents. We, as a church have lost that 
transitional generation so connect- 
ing is a whole lot harder and transi- 
tioning will be all that much tougher. 
But, if we take the time to ask them 
the questions, and more importantly 
listen to their answers, open up the 
conversations—not once, not twice, 
but over and over—then we can con- 
nect. We can be “their” church and 
not “our” church. We will lose the 
barrier between “us” and “them” as 
we have the conversations, as we ask 
the questions and learn about them. 
Because the more you know some- 
one, the thinner that divide gets un- 
til, one day, you look around and it is 
our church, all of us, together. 

What did I learn at camp from 
these great kids? I learned that 
campfires are great and that they 
love silly songs and spiritual songs. 
I learned that they love squirt guns, 
running through the woods and 
swinging in hammocks talking 
about their faith. I learned that they 
love s’‘mores and apple pie. I learned 
that their generation is anxious to 
have a church that they can call their 
own and a faith that they can ques- 
tion and embrace. I learned that they 
arealotlikeme. @ 


Rev. Cherie Inksetter is minister at St. 
Giles, St. Catharines, Ont. 
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Two writers ponder social media and being the church. 


: | Covér 
| - Story 


I’m sitting in a café where old brick walls 
are proudly exposed and tall industrial- 
sized windows pull in all the light the 
winter’s afternoon can give. Across 
the table is Dr. Timothy Epp, sociology 
professor at Redeemer University College, 
Ancaster, Ont. Bespectacled couples 
hunched over MacBooks surround us. 

“Tt might seem a little too obvious, 
but when I think of social media I 
think of [communications theorist] 
Marshall McLuhan. He talks about 
extending our senses, our abilities 
through technology, but he warns the 
overreliance on technology will begin 
to cut some things off.” 

Regardless of how familiar a person 
is with McLuhan’s ideas, (particularly 
his infamous claim that “the medium is 
the message”), I think we’re all aware, on 
some level, that technology both extends 
and limits our bodies. If cars extend 
our legs, they can also amputate them 
simultaneously. We understand that to 
completely replace walking with driving 
would cause our muscles to atrophy. 

“When we use social media we need 
to remember our communication is 
mediated by an apparatus that has its 
limitations,” says Epp. 

“Tike email, there’s a danger of 
assuming what you intend to say, what you 
say, and how it’s received are all the same 
thing. But right now, you and I talking— 
we're in context,” he says, looking mein > 
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Social media may give “the appearance of intimacy and 
community,’ warns Anderson, but all it can really deliver 
is “a short-term, technological solution to deeper, 
more fundamental problems.” |n short, online connections 
cannot replace the substance of embodied friendship 


the eye from across the table, emphasizing the last two 
words, smiling. 

“Our conversation includes body language, our 
voices, proximity and so on. Even Skype can’t capture 
this context. It can’t replace the person; it’s only a digital 
representation of a person,” he continues. 

“If we unthinkingly assume social media will replace 
embodied presence to each other then we’re in danger of 
amputating a part of ourselves.” 

But, like cars, social media are not only useful, they 
can be transformative. At their best, social media extend 
the love of Christ into a more dynamic time and space. 
Christians living in any part ofthe world canconnect 24/7. 

If church is the body of Christ gathered, then 
once again the church’s doors are open day and night. 
When distances, disabilities, social anxieties or access 
to transportation make it challenging for believers 
to connect in person, social media presents a more 
accessible space. 

Inspiredbysuchpossibilities, Rev. Rafael Vallejo,pastor 
of Queen Street East, a “brick and mortar” church in the 
Leslieville neighbourhood of Toronto, helped plant Casa, 
an online church with digital roots in the Presbyterian 
Church (U.S.A.). 

In early 2012, the PC(USA) launched an experimental 
online church. Created by a former moderator and a 
core group of facilitators including Vallejo, each leader 
focused on a key theme. For Vallejo, his focus was social 
justice. The experiment lasted eight months. It seemed 
the church would collapse—the online conversations 
disappearing into cyberspace. Some members decided 
to form a physical community; others were unwilling or 
unable due to geography. 

On Reformation Sunday in October of 2012, Vallejo 
launched Casa, which means, “home” in Spanish. He 
says he envisions Casa as a new version of the previous 


church experiment—a 2.0 if you will. 

“T like to think about Casa in terms of a campus— 
it’s a virtual location where people extend the church 
by creating multiple communities of intention,” says 
Vallejo. 

Casa encourages its members to reclaim the practice 
of morning and evening prayer. Each week a different 
member commits to posting prayers on Facebook, the 
church’s principle online platform. 

“We're encouraging people to intentionally log in to 
Facebook to pray—not to do the other stuff, but to linger 
in that place and not be ina hurry.” 

The use of technology may give the Casa experiment 
a modern veneer, but underneath is the millennia-old 
idea of the Church universal. The seemingly horizontal 
nature of the internet complements this idea, where we 
are all equals, servants to God, to each other, regardless 
of our location or cultural background. Isn’t it fitting to 
imagine the church as one expansive social network, a 
web of interconnected communities, extending to the far 
reaches of the globe? After all, our churches are meant to 
be more than insular communities, exclusive members- 
only clubs, or disparate tribes. 

Like claiming a glass of water contains drops from 
each of the Seven Seas, it may seem audacious to try 
and represent global Christianity on a single Facebook 
page—imagine each believer as a digital drop pumped 
through distant servers into local Wi-Fi and displayed 
on our laptops and smartphones. Yet, increasingly, 
Casa is becoming a global church, says Vallejo. It has 
over 700 members. Most of the original members are 
Presbyterian, though now it’s expanding to include 
people of other denominations, other faiths and other 
countries. 

If Casa is an example of the global being overwhelm- 
ingly present in various locales, other Christians are 
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using social media to explore micro-universes in their 
own backyards. 

“Ten years ago I wouldn’t have known what other 
church leaders in the city were thinking, but now I can. 
Because of social media you know what they’re up to 
and what they’re thinking. And that develops things on 
the relational side of things,” says Matt Thompson, part 
of “the cohort” or leadership team at the Commons, a 
Mennonite church in downtown Hamilton, Ont. 

“Social media used to engage the local community 
opens up a new level of transparency. Plus it widens 
public dialogue. One thing I’ve noticed in Hamilton 
is you consistently have church leaders showing up 
and in dialogue with people who have nothing to do 
with church. 

“At the Commons we try to use social media to 
reinforce our immediate geographical connections. 
What we do online primarily reaffirms and maintains 
existing relationships. So when a lot of people come out 
to an event that’s on Facebook or Twitter, that’s social 
media, sure, but it’s nothing if there isn’t already face-to- 
face relationships that are being built.” 

Though their leaders use various forms of social 
media daily, the official online activity of the Commons 
is streamlined: email threads, Facebook updates and 
a WordPress-hosted website where members post 
reflections on services and events every few days. Each 
Sunday their pastor shares photos and event posters 
pulled from Facebook and their website as he gives the 
congregation updates. While referencing the website 
and Facebook he is careful to emphasize he has hard 
copies of the next month’s events and dates for those 
without internet access. 

I ask if the Commons will eventually expand their 
online presence, posting on various platforms, tweeting 
multiple times a day. 

“We need to realize social media is a tool and it really 
comes down to how the group values it or how they want 
to use it,” says Thompson. 

“Social media is still that ‘next big thing. And like 
any next big thing there’s going to be a lot of hype around 
it being the thing that fixes the problem—or we find 
problems for it to fix.” 

The Commons is still a relatively new and modestly 
sized congregation, he explains. At this point, nurturing 
the core group and getting to know what they value is 
more important than getting caught up in building an 
online reputation. 
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Casa and the Commons demonstrate how social 
media can extend the body of Christ into communi- 
ties, but how might the same technology limit the 
body of Christ? 

“We can’t pretend we're filling the gap and meeting 
people’s needs only through communicating through 
Twitter and Facebook,” says Epp. “When ‘friending’ 
is sharing little bits of information about ourselves 
online, we’re not going to find real fulfillment. Knowing 
someone isn’t just knowing what they’re doing, it’s 
knowing them as a whole.” 

While we needtotake responsibility for the choices 
we make online, we also need to carefully discern the 
nature of the technology we choose to use. Marshall 
McLuhan’s famous axiom, “the media is the message” 
is a reminder that social media can never be entirely 
neutral. It’s rare for a particular piece of technology, 
and its makers, to be held responsible when a person 
abuses it; even so, the technology’s design says a lot 
about how and why it will be used. The developers of 
Facebook or Twitter may have better intentions for 
their products than say, manufacturers of hollow- 
point bullets or landmines; but the Calvinist in 
me can’t help but think even at our best our fallen 
nature can corrupt the most altruistic of inventions. 
Technology, like the rest of our world, will be marred 
by sin until Christ returns. 

“The movement of God is toward deeper and deeper 
incarnation, enfleshment. It appears that the glory of 
our existence as beings created, redeemed and blessed 
by God is a tangible, physical existence, in which we live 
together and love another in an embodied way,” writes 
Mark Galli in Christianity Today. 

The movement of sin, on the other hand, undermines 
embodied love. Sin separates us from God, yes, but while 
that may sound abstract, imagine any sin that does not 
separate us from others, from sharing in full, embodied 
presence with our neighbours. Whether it’s insidious 
sins like addiction to pornography, gossip, jealousy or 
more overt sins like murder, hate speech, or adultery— 
the eventual outcome is the same: a deeper and deeper 
alienation from our loved ones, from our Maker, from 
the people we were created to be. It’s alienation that 
manifests itself in a very physical way, separating us 
from true community. 
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Isn't it fitting to imagine the church as one expansive 
social network, a web of interconnected communities, 
extending to the far reaches of the globe? After all, our 
churches are meant to be more than insular communities, 
exclusive members-only clubs, or disparate tribes 
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(A WORK IN PROGRESS) 


“The more we wed ourselves to social networking 
as a strategy for building community, the more we risk 
forgetting that the problems in our communities do not 
hinge upon lack of access to shared information about 
each other’s lives,” writes Matthew Lee Anderson, also in 
Christianity Today. 

He argues we need to be careful our use of social 
media isn’t born out of a reluctance to share physical 
spaces with each other. We need to make sure online 
socializing isn’t masking a form of cowardice, a fear of 
social environments and situations that require our 
embodied presence. Our online socializing occurs when 


and how we like, embodied social time is much more 
awkward and requires more grace. 

“We are embodied beings. I believe our calling in the 
world is to show love to each other by being fully present 
to each other. And in social media there isn’t that physical 
element of being present,” says Epp. 

Social media may give “the appearance of intimacy and 
community,” warns Anderson, but all it can really deliver 
is “a short-term, technological solution to deeper, more 
fundamental problems.” In short, online connections 
cannot replace the substance of embodied friendship. 

In the digital age it’s easy to forget we engage the 
world through our bodies. Still, we become aware of the 
importance of embodied interaction as we notice the 
gaps social media can’t fill. The ubiquity of social media 
reminds us how, at our core, we are social creatures; 

yet it also distracts us from how 
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important our bodies are as we 
create our social environment. 
Social media isn’t necessarily 
better or worse than other 
technologies we create. As Galli 
points out, “Every technology has 
the ability to enhance embodied 
life or to subvert it.” But if God’s 
primary intention for us (read: His 
greatest law) is to love—God above 
all, our neighbours, ourselves— 
then we have a benchmark to test 
a % ; our use of technology, whether 
it be automobiles, cellphones, or 
social media apps. Does it affirm 
embodied love or sabotage it? @ 


Seth Veenstra is a freelance writer. He 
attends Central, Hamilton, Ont. 


: 1) L Age of Anxiety is, in great part, the 

result of trying to do today’s job with 
yesterday's tools and yesterday’s concepts.” So wrote 
Canadian communications theorist Marshall McLuhan 
in his book The Medium is the Massage: An Inventory of 
Effects, published in 1967. 

McLuhan argued that Gutenberg’s fixed linear type 
introduced fixed linear logic to Western thought and that 
the move to what he called electric media, beginning with 
the telegraph, shattered that comfortable rational world, 
creating his famous interconnected global village. 

“Tnnumerable confusions and a feeling of despair,” he 
said, “invariably emerge in periods of great technological 
and cultural transition.” 

After a long media career, I turned to McLuhan, 
who early shaped my mindset, as I reflected on what 
we might call Numerical Decline Anxiety Syndrome in 
mainline churches. 

McLuhan, a devout Roman Catholic, died a decade 
before the invention of the internet. What would he have 
to say about the 21st-century media landscape? 

“He'd have alot to say,” says Eric, one of McLuhan’s six 
children. “It’s disorienting. All the new media are. All our 
accustomed forms have become obsolete. There’s not a 
lot to fall back on. Our sense of the private identity, private 
goals and ambitions, our individualism are gone. 

“New media don’t allow for those things. Private 
identity is only possible with disengagement. And 
private identity is fundamental to our forms of worship. 
If you want to preserve private salvation, you need a lot 
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more time with the alphabet. New media is the death of 
Protestantism, which is based on private sensibility.” 

Most cyberspace labourers refuse to accept this death 
sentence. Google produces 1.1 billion hits for “church” 
and 43.5 million for “church websites.” Google itself has 
entered languages around the world although it was not 
even a word until it was coined by two kids at Stanford 
University in 1996. Where, then, to begin? 

The Presbyterian Church’s communications office 
is designed as the centre of the church’s evolving 
communications concepts. Barb Summers, the associate 
secretary responsible for the office, has overseen the 
introduction of a new website. The main focus was to 
make it significantly easier for people to find information. 

Summers reports 350,000 annual visits to the site, 
and the national church has ventured into social media 
with 501 Facebook friends and 598 Twitter followers. 

“We try to strike a balance,” she says, “both for a global 
audience and those already familiar with Presbyterian 
terms and doctrine.” 

Colin Carmichael, Summers’ predecessor, works 
today in healthcare-industry communications and is an 
elder at Central, Cambridge, Ont. As a now-independent 
voice, he’s asked if he can identify the best PCC church 
sites and admits there’s not a single shining example. 

“You might expect that churches with the most 
resources would have the best sites, but that’s not 
necessarily true. It really often depends on one keen 
person, but then he goes off to university and a month 
later the site’s out of date.” > 
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That’s one advantage of PCCWeb that Summers says 
is now being used by more than 250 congregations. The 
technology allows anyone who can set up a Gmail account to 
manage a church website. 

Carmichael, however, puts this progress within a 
cautionary framework. “Somehow most mainline churches 
missed a century. We never got into radio or TV in a big way, 
so we're playing catch up. But cyberspace goal posts are 
forever moving. Websites have basically replaced bulletin 
boards of 20 or 30 years ago. They’re ahome for information. 
They don’t have to be fancy and complex.” 

The younger generation has moved so rapidly from 
websites and e-mail that universities are now using mass 
texting to reach them. Facebook has replaced many of the 
informal interactions so much a part of church life but 
increasingly rare in busy cities and lives. Carmichael, for 
example, interacts with his elder’s district via Facebook. 

Although there is little Canadian data about church social 
media, that is not the case in the U.S. where a Google search 
for best church websites presents dozen of lists. Surf a few 
minutes and you're sure to come across the Centre for Church 
Communication and its brash spin-off, Church Marketing 
Sucks, where Kevin D. Hendricks is editorial director. 

“The web is constantly changing and in some ways you 
have to get used to that dynamic,” says Hendricks. “The best 
you can do is to try to stay connected and most of all pay 
attention to how your own site is working, or not working, 
and tweak it as needed.” 

According to all surveys, 18-34 isthe highest “unchurched” 
demographic. In this “global village” age, do we have to change 
our language from traditional biblical to 21st-century spiri- 
tual without, somehow, losing the message of Christ? 

“Yes, we have to update our language,” Hendricks says. 
“Using insider lingo is a problem in every industry, but the 
church is especially prone to it because we give our churchy 
language a sheen of the holy. Somehow we're losing Jesus 
if we don’t use words like transubstantiation. We need to 
speak in a way people can understand. It’s simply good 
communication. And if you're losing the message of Christ in 
the translation, then you're doing it wrong, horribly wrong.” 

Hendricks offers some free advice. Tone down the 
churchy language so a potential member can understand 
what you're talking about. Design the site from an out- 
side perspective and make information for new people 
easy to find. Showing sermons, upcoming events and an- 
nouncements show potential members what life in your 
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church is like. 

How will you ever know if your website, plus all the social 
media, is actually working? 

“Google Analytics is great for web stats, but that’s not 
necessarily reach and impact. Many of the things we really 
want to know—how people are growing in their faith—you 
can’t measure with Facebook likes, web stats or even Sunday 
morning attendance.” 

He offers a link to a useful and thought-provoking series 
on his website called Church Websites 101, described as 
“a quick and dirty series about how to start or restart your 
church’s website.” Hold onto your hat, the first line reads: 
“Church websites are woeful.” 

There are, however, PCC cyberspace pioneers like Rev. 
Wally Hong of Drummond Hill, Niagara Falls, Ont. 

“Back in the ‘90s,” he recalls, “we tried holding session 
meetings online because two-thirds of our elders travelled 
extensively, but presbytery didn’t know how to handle 
motions proposed at 4:00 a.m. by someone in Australia and 
seconded seven hours later from Brazil.” 

Hong has explored some of the exciting options available— 
videoconferencing for the PCC’s church doctrine committee, 
Skype so students can read the lessons during a service, 
blogging for young people carried away from the congregation 
by school or careers, and another startling concept: 

“As convener of the church doctrine committee, we’ve 
been examining videoconferencing Communion online. 
Say that a member has gone off on a two-year stint in Saudi 
Arabia. If there was a Christian community, they might be 
able to share Communion together, but what if there’s not? 
It’s not like watching a televangelist doing, bring your own 
juice and bread. Without that community, what do we do?” 

We've come a long way from Paul penning letters from 
a Roman jail cell even if those first-century blogs changed 
the world. Hong doesn’t claim to have all the answers, but 
understands the question: “How do you extend the faith 
community to those out there?” 

We have but begun to explorethis strange new cyberspace 
planet and Google CEO Larry Page told Charlie Rose on PBS 
recently that we have seen but one per cent of what’s to come. 
Those seeking the frontier in search of numerical salvation 
might wisely bear in mind Marshall McLuhan’s warning 
that “we look at the present through a rear-view mirror. We 
march backwards into the future.” @ 


Keith Randall is a freelance writer in Montreal. 
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A Band of Gentle Giants 


Modelling our behaviour on Christ. By David Sutherland 


ave you known a 

gentle giant? We 

tend to think of 

those people who 

are large enough 
to be intimidating and yet when we 
get to know them, gentle enough to be 
approachable and caring. I suppose 
when you think of it, this is how we 
experience life. 

To infants, everyone isa giant. Some 
are gentle and some clearly are not. As 
adults we encounter gentle giants not 
only among those who are physically 
large but also among those who are so- 
cially or politically or financially large. 
What a delight to find someone in a po- 
sition of power who is a gentle giant. 

In our journey into this new era for 
the Christian Church, there is great 
benefit when we recognize the parallels 
between our challenges and those of the 
early followers of Jesus who ventured 
out from Jerusalem. There is great op- 
portunity for solid hope and celebration 
of life and purpose in our learning again 
to follow the leadership of the Holy 
Spirit in our generation. This month we 
join with the theme of the PCC’s 2014 
calendar in its focus on “gentleness.” 

Isaiah inspires a yearning for such 
leadership. “Here is my servant, whom 
I uphold, my chosen, in whom my soul 
delights; I have put my spirit upon him; 
he will bring forth justice to the nations. 
A bruised reed he will not break, and a 
dimly burning wick he will not quench.” 

Here is one who is gentle among the 


wounded, powerful enough to bring jus- 
tice to all the nations and yet sensitive 
enough to find value in a half-broken 
reed or a malfunctioning lamp. 

We are meant to celebrate this char- 
acteristic in Jesus: “Though he was in 
the form of God, did not regard equality 
with God as something to be exploited, 
but emptied himself, taking the form ofa 
slave, being born in human likeness. And 
being found in human form, he humbled 
himself and became obedient to the 
point of death—even death on across.” 

We are called to nurture this char- 
acteristic in ourselves and one another. 
The word, which is used here for “gen- 
tleness” or “meekness,” refers to those 
who were not landowners in the an- 
cient world and therefore lived a life of 
service to others. 

To me, the apostle Peter was nur- 
turing gentleness or meekness among 
the Christians of Asia Minor when he 


wrote, “But you are a chosen race, a roy- 
al priesthood, a holy nation, God’s own 
people, in order that you may proclaim 
the mighty acts of Him who called you 
out of darkness into His marvellous 
light. Once you were not a people, but 
now you are God’s people; once you had 
not received mercy, but now you have 
received mercy.” 

The power of gentleness is glorious- 
ly displayed when the giants bend down 
to sincerely become friends with some- 
one more vulnerable than they are. It is 
shared when the resources and influ- 
ence available to one person become 
focused on the need of another. 

Being gentle does not mean being 
passive. We know that Jesus took a whip 
to those who turned the temple into a 
common market. Being gentle means 
having the power but using loving dis- 
cretion in how we use it. Being gentle 
means you don’t have to win because 
God has already won. Sometimes it is 
the soft word and the gentle gesture 
that actually disarms the enemy. 

As Christians, we are called to be a 
band of gentle giants. This is part of the 
bond that enables us to work together. 
In Christ we have been made princes 
and princesses and yet we are never to 
lord that over another. Instead, being 
confident of our status and identity in 
Christ, we can with him take on the pos- 
ture of aservant. @P 


Rev. Dr. David Sutherland is minister at 
St. Andrew’s, St. John’s, 
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KNOX UNITED, DURHAM, ONT, 


Members from the local Presbyterian, United, Baptist, Anglican, Lutheran, and Roman Catholic churches in Durham and the 
surrounding.area joined their voices together for an annual Christmas cantata. The choir was founded in 2008 as a way for 
all the churches to proclaim with.one voice what they all hold in common: the Good News of Jesus Christ. 


Find more online at presbyterianrecord.ca 


Photographs can be uploaded at presbyterianrecord.ca. 


ST. ANDREW'S, DARTMOUTH, N.S: 
Rev. Dr. P.A. (Sandy) McDonald conducted his first service at St. Andrew’s on Aug. 25, 1968. Forty-five years Ener, the 
church celebrated his anniversary as.minister. Pictured with Dr. McDonald are Cheryl E. Weeks, clerk of session (left), 


and his wife, Chris McDonald. 
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To place an ad call Carol McCormick at 905-833-6200 ext. 25 or email: cmccormick@canadads.com 


Robert McCausland 
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GLAZING RESTORATION 
SINCE 1979 
97 Wharncliffe Rd, S, London, Ont. N6J 2K2 


Toll Free 877-575-2321 


www.sunrisestainedglass.com 


EDWARDS 


GLASS COMPANY LTD. 


e custom designed memorial windows 
© traditional - contemporary 
e releading & restoration ¢ storm glazing 
e custom woodworking 
enquiries invited 


471 Newbold Street, 
London, Ont. N6E 1K4 
(519) 649-7225 
Fax: (519) 649-7226 
ESTABLISHED @dwardsglassco@on.aibn.com 
1920" www.edwardsglass.net 
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classifieds 


COINS. POSTCARDS. Buying all worldwide 
coins, banknotes and vintage postcards. 
Professional estate appraisals. Contact: 
Ross King, Box 571, Chesley, ON NOG 1L0. 
519-363-3143. rdking@bmts.com. 

Member ONA, CNA, ANA, CAND. 


BULLAS =" 
GL AdSS LTD. 


15 Joseph Street, Kitchener 
Ontario, Canada N2G 1H9 
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Attention Presbyterian Churches: 


Employment ads 20% off! 


Place your employment ad in the Presbyterian Record 


and find the perfect candidate fast. 
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Opportunities 


Synod of the Atlantic Provinces 

Hartsville, PE.|., Hartsville; Half-time 
minister; Interim Moderator Rev. Brad 
Blaikie, 130 Victoria Rd., Summerside, 
PE C1N 2G5; 902-436-2557. 

Harvey, N.B., Knox and Acton; Interim 
Moderator Rev. Douglas Blaikie, 512 
Charlotte St., Fredericton, NB 
Be Gulibi5067455-5220; 
minister@sapc.ca. , 

\ P.E.|., North Tryon; Interim 

Moderator Rev. Bill Dean; 1556 Pt. 

Prim Rd., Belfast PE COA 1A0; 902- 
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659-2417. 
churchbuilder@hotmail.com. 
Saint John, N.B., Saint Columba; 


Half-time; Interim Moderator Rev. 


Wendy MacWilliams, 28 Somerset Dr., 


Hanwell, N.B. E3C 1M8; 
506-206-5031; 
wendymacwilliams@rogers. com. 


Tabusintac, N.B., St. John’s; New Jersey, 


Zion and Bartibog, St. Matthew's; 
Full-time three point charge; Interim 
Moderator Rev. Derek Krunys, 206 
Wellington St., Miramichi, NB E1N 
1M7; dkrunys@hotmail.com. 


Synod of Quebec and Eastern 
Ontario 


Ottawa, St. Andrew's: Full-time minister; 


Interim Moderator Rev. William Ball, 
470 Roosevelt Ave., Ottawa, ON 
K2A 126; 613-722-1144; 
wball@mywestminster.ca. 

Ottawa, St. Paul's; Senior minister; 
Interim Moderator Rev. Shaun 
Seaman, 49 Acklam Terrace, Kanata, 
ON K2K 2H6; 
shaun.seamanll0@gmail.com. 
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Synod of Central, Northeastern 

Ontario and Bermuda 

Elmira, Gale; Full-time minister; Interim 
Moderator Rev. Karla Wubbenhorst, c/o 
Westminster-St. Paul's Presbyterian 
Church, 206 Victoria Rd. N., Guelph, 
ON NIE 5H8; 519-763-9215; 
kwubbenhorst@yahoo.ca. 

Hillsburgh, St. Andrew's; Music Director/ 
Organist; job duties include music 
selections for Sunday mornings, special 
occasions, celebration of the seasons, 
meetings, direct senior and bell choirs 
as well as junior choir when required; 
519-855-6216 and leave message. 

Markham, Markham Chinese; Full-time 
associate minister for English-speaking 
ministry; Interim Moderator Rev. Sam 
Priestley, 19 Elm Lea St., Markham, ON 
L3P 3MB8; 905-294-1633; 
sam.priestley@bell.net. 

Mount Forest, St. Andrew's and Conn, 
Knox; Interim Moderator Rev. Andrew 
Apack Song, 51 Church St., Elora, ON 
NOB 1S0; 519-846-0680 (church) or 
519-846-8028 (home); 
andrewapack@gmail.com. 

North Bay, Calvin; Minister; Interim 
Moderator Rev. Les Drayer, c/o Calvin 
Presbyterian Church, 401 First Ave. W., 
North Bay, ON P1B 3C5; 
705-495-4660; 
search@calvinpresbyterianchurch.ca; 
calvinpresbyterianchurch.ca. 

Scarborough, Fallingbrook; Interim 
Moderator Rev. Dr. J. P. lan Morrison, 
17 Earswick Dr., Scarborough, ON MIE 
1C7; 416-460-5214; 
lan.morrison@sympatico.ca. 

Scarborough, Melville; Organist/ 

Choir Director for one year; Chair of 


the Personnel Committee, 70 Old 
Kingston Rd., Scarborough ON MIE 
355; 416-281-9676: 
melville_church@bellnet.ca. 

Toronto, St. Andrew's Humber Heights; 
Full-time minister; Interim Moderator 
Rev. Sean Howard, 3819 Bloor St. W., 
Toronto, ON M9B 1K7; 416-233-9800 
x 202; sean@standrewsislington.org. 

Toronto, Trinity York Mills; Interim 
Moderator Rev. Tim Purvis, c/o 
Westview Presbyterian Church, 233 
Westview Blvd., Toronto, ON M4B 3J7; 
westview@bellnet.ca. 


Synod of Southwestern Ontario 

Bayfield, Knox; Part-time; Interim 
Moderator Rev. John Henderson, PO 
Box 824, Exeter, ON NOM 1S6; 
519-235-2608; 
henderson.johncharles@gmail.com. 

Lucknow and South Kinloss; Full-time; 
Interim Moderator Mark Davidson; 
BIGESZASI bei. 
m.mark.davidson@hotmail.com. 

Meaford, Knox; Part-time minister 75%; 
Interim Moderator Rev. Peggy Kipfer; 
519-599-6645; 
peggykipfer@gmail.com. 

Milverton, Burns; Interim Moderator 
Robert L. Adams, PO Box 235, 
Mitchell, ON NOK 1NO; 519-348- 
9080; knoxmit@quadro.net. 

St. Catharines, Knox; Interim Moderator 
Rev. Wally Hong, c/o Drummond Hill 
Presbyterian Church, 6136 Lundy's 
Lane, Niagara Falls, ON L2G 171; 
905-358-9624; 
presbyterian@outlook.com. 

Stoney Creek, Heritage Green: 
Part-time; Interim Moderator Rev. 


Charmain Sebestyen; 
csebestyen@shaw.ca. 

Walkerton, Knox; Full-time minister; 
Interim Moderator Owen Kim, 19 


Brownlee St S., PO Box 526, Teeswater, 


ON NOG 2S0; 519-392-6955; 
maplemission@gmail.com. 


Synod of Manitoba and 

Northwestern Ontario 

Winnipeg, St. John’s; Full-time minister; 
Interim Moderator Rev. Brenda Fraser, 


2373 Main St., Winnipeg, MB R2V 476; 


204-339-3502; 
brendafraser@mymts.net. 


Synod of Saskatchewan 
No vacancies at this time. 


Synod of Alberta and the Northwest 

Calgary, Alta., St. Andrew's; Minister, 
Vision and Direction; Presbytery 
Representative Rev. Grant Gunnink, 
7655 26 Ave. SW, Calgary, AB T3H 
3X2; 403-249-6006; 
revg@valleyviewpc.org. 


Edmonton, Alta., Mill Woods; Full-time 
minister; Interim Moderator Rev. 
Jean Bryden; 59-10453 20 Ave. NW, 
Edmonton, AB T6J 5H1; 
780-756-6320; jebryden@gmail.com. 


Synod of British Columbia 

Cranbrook, Knox; Senior pastor; Co- 
Interim Moderator Rev. Doug Johns, 
117 Norton Ave., Kimberley, BC 
VIA 1X8; 250-432-9531; 
revdjohns@hotmail.com. 

Victoria, St. Andrew's; Full-time senior 
minister; Interim Moderator 
Dr. Gordon Kouwenberg; 
pastor@shaw.ca. @ 


TOADD A JOB 
TO THE LISTING 
Contact the Record office 


call 1-800-619-7301 ext. 308 
or email dleader@presbyterian.ca 


employment 


St. Andrew’s Ottawa 


We are a large, active and diverse 


congregation at the heart of Canada’s capital in 


search of a minister. Candidates who are 


blessed with strong preaching skills, devoted to 
compassionate pastoral care, and committed to 
sustained Christian growth and outreach are 


invited to apply by February 15, 2014 to: 


Rev. William Ball, Interim Moderator 
470 Roosevelt Ave 

Ottawa, ON K2A 126 
613-722-1144 
wball@mywestminster.ca 


StAndrewsOttawa.ca/minister-applications 
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‘Burst 
Forth 


National Presbyterian 


Women's Gathering 


DATE 
May 16-19, 2014 


RIL aAKCls, 
Sheraton Parkway Hotel 
Richmond Hill, Ontario 


REGISTRATION FEES 
$450 before 
March 31, 2014 


INQUIRIES 
womensgathering@presbyterian.ca 


416-441-1111 800-619-7301 ext. 322 


FOR MORE 
INFORMATION VISIT. 


womensgathering.ca 
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Crain, Ann Fellowes (MacCallum), 
died peacefully in her 103rd year in 
Ottawa on Dec. 2, 2013. Ann was born 
in New Richmond, Que., the daughter of 
Rev. W. B. and Christie MacCallum. Her 
childhood was spent in Shawville, Que., 
and Maxville, Ont., where her father 
served Presbyterian congregations. 

Ann Crain was avery active member 
of St. Andrew’s Presbyterian Church 
Ottawa, Ont., for 85 years and was lov- 
ingly remembered by that congregation 
at her death. The service was conduct- 
ed by Rev. Bob Hill. 

Ann was mother to Christie Cass 
and Suzanne Halpenny, seven grand- 
children and 11 great-grandchildren. 
She will be most remembered for her 
piano playing right until the end of her 
life and her devotion to helping others. 

Donations in her memory can be 
made to St. Andrew’s Presbyterian 
Church, 82 Kent Street, Ottawa, ON 
K1P 5N9. 


Neilson, Rev. John Allison, At 
South Bruce Grey Health Centre, Kin- 
cardine, Ont., on Friday, Dec. 27, 2013, 
Rev. John Neilson of Ripley, formerly 
of Turnberry Estates, Wingham, age 
94 years. Beloved husband of the for- 
mer Evelyn (Allen) Casemore and the 
late Dora (Edwards) (2003); dear fa- 
ther of Barry and Rosemary Neilson of 
Ajax, Ont., Susan and Michael Shook 
of Prince Rupert, B.C., and Jamie and 
Connie Neilson of Fraser Lake, B.C.; 
lovingly remembered by his grandchil- 
dren and great-grandchildren. Also sur- 
vived by Evelyn’s family Linda and Joe 
Smith, Diane and Terry Mills, Patricia 
and Dale Tasker, Beverley and Brian 
Walden, Ross and Joanne Casemore 
and brothers-in-law Cyril and Ronald 
Edwards both of England. Predeceased 
by his son Robert and his brother David 
(Muriel) Neilson. 

Visitation was held at McBur- 
ney Funeral Home, Wingham, Ont., 
on Monday, Dec. 30, 2013 from 6:00- 
8:00 p.m. Funeral service was held at 
St. Andrew’s Presbyterian Church on 
Tuesday, Dec. 31, 2013 at 11 a.m. Rev. 
Bernard Skelding officiated and inter- 
ment took place in Fairview Cemetery, 
Listowel, Ont. Memorial donations to 
Canadian Cancer Society or Alzheimer 
Society of Ontario would be appreci- 
ated as expressions of sympathy. John’s 
family wish to thank the doctors and 
nurses at South Grey Health Centre for 
their excellent care and support. @ 
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Hoisted With Your Own Petard 


The perils of scheming. By David Webber 


Being an _ incorrigible 
schemer, when I first started 
ice fishing with our two boys 
about 24 years ago this Feb- 
ruary, I thought I would add 
afew Webber improvements 
to the game. Rather than sit- 
ting hunkered on an upside 
down five-gallon pail out on 
the ice in the whistling win- 
ter wind fishing through a 
tiny four-inch hole whilst 
freezing various parts of 
the male anatomy off, why 
not expand the hole to eight 
or 10 inches for larger fish, 
make the holes exactly the 
right distance apart and 
drive your Jeep between 
them so that you can fish 
out the window? It seemed 
like a good scheme at the 
time so that’s exactly what 
we did, under some pro- 
test from the boys, I must 
confess. Dawn’s early light, 
three large holes, three win- 
dows opened just a crack, 
three fishing rods, jeep 
idling, heater running and 
there you have ice fishing in 
total comfort, Webber style. 
I thought my new scheme worked 
marvellously, though we didn’t seem 
to catch anything with the morning 
bite. So I promised the boys we would 
come back just before sunset and fish 
the evening bite. Both boys argued for 
leaving the truck at home as it was 
warming up considerably. They didn’t 


The Jeep actually sped up as the 
brakes locked up and it began to 
Slide sideways on the water and ice 
directly towards the huge holes. We 
were about to become the first ice- 
fishing casualties on Lac La Hache 


like the thought of the razing they 
would surely get the next day at school 
if any of the local boys spotted them 
sissy fishing out the window of a run- 
ning Jeep. I refused, being quite proud 
of my wily scheme and the Webber 
adaptations I hade made to the sport. 
To fill in time waiting for the evening 


bite, we went home to check 
on Mom and the chocolates. 

During the day, some- 
thing happened that I failed 
to sufficiently take note of. 
A very stiff wind from the 
south kicked up. It was a 
February chinook wind. 
By the time we got into the 
Jeep and drove out onto 
the ice that evening, all the 
snow on the ice had turned 
to water and the stiff wind 
had blown the water from 
the south end of the lake to 
our end. There was a good 
five or six inches of water on 
the ice. “No matter,” I said to 
the boys, “we'll just kick in 
the Jeep’s four-wheel drive.” 

So off we went over the 
ice towards our ice holes 
driving at a pretty good 
clip. As we approached, my 
oldest boy, Davin cried out 
in alarm and pointed. The 
eight-inch holes had water 
swirling around and going 
down them like water going 
down a toilet bowl. And they 
were not mere eight-inch 
holes anymore. The water 
swirling through them most of the 
day had enlarged them to about three 
feet across. My eyes popped open and 
I began to apply the brakes. The Jeep 
actually sped up as the brakes locked 
up and it began to slide sideways on 
the water and ice, directly towards the 
huge holes that were passing water > 
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FOR THE JOURNEY, continued 


down them like three giant toilet 
bowls in full flush. We were about 
to become the first ice-fishing ca- 
sualties on Lac La Hache and I felt 
like excrement. 

February is also Purim, the 
Jewish celebration that this year 
begins at sundown, February 23rd. 
Purim commemorates the story of 
the deliverance of the Jewish peo- 
ple in the ancient Persian Empire 
as told in the book of Esther. It’s a 
story that speaks to me personally 
at a bunch of different levels, the 
lowest of which is the caution of 
Haman. Like I tend to be, Haman, 
the Persian nation’s prime minis- 
ter is a schemer, but of the totally 
psychotic denomination. He al- 
ways has his own agenda, his own 
way of doing things, his own slant 
on everything. In the story neither 
Queen Esther nor old Mordecai 
nor King Ahasuerus can get in the 
way of Haman’s psychotic scheme. 
In the Esther story, Haman is an 
Agagite or Amalekite, one of the 
ancient enemies of the Jewish 
people since the time of Moses a 
millennium before. (See Exodus 
17:8-16; Deuteronomy 25:17-19 
and Esther 3.) 

Haman concocts his own plot 
to settle the ancient Amalekite 
score with the Jews, as well as 
his personal score with a particu- 
lar Jew named Mordecai. In his 
plotting and scheming way he ar- 
ranges to have Mordecai hung ona 
great high pointed pole or gallows 
and the Jewish people extermi- 
nated throughout the empire. Ha- 
man is so confident in his scheme 
he has the gallows constructed be- 
fore Mordecai is even charged. But 
thanks to Esther, Haman’s scheme 
totally and completely backfires 


and he ends up being hoisted with 
his own petard. Haman is hung on 
his own gallows, Mordecai ends 
up being honoured by being given 
Haman’s position, Esther and all 
the Jews are saved and the an- 
cient Amalekites are dealt a de- 
feating blow. Although God is not 
explicitly mentioned in the book, 
whatever else the story of Esther 
is about, it is about how God deals 
with schemers who scheme and 
plot outside His will, particularly 
against His people. 

Now isn’t that a caution? As I 
read the story of Esther, as I hope 
you will this month, too, it leaves 
me wondering about schemers and 
God and how God deals with us in 
our scheming. Schemers often find 
themselves tangled up in their own 
plans or hoisted with their own 
petard. I think it is because most 
schemes that we humans hatch 
are outside the will of God. I don’t 
usually get around to seeking God’s 
will in my scheming; I seek my own 
will. I confess that my scheming 
is egocentric when as a Christian, 
my thinking, planning and doing 
should be moving towards becom- 
ing Christocentric. And if I am edg- 
ing God out (ego), how can I ever ex- 
pect God’s grace-filled involvement 
in my plans, particularly when my 
plans have not taken justice and the 
well-being of others into account? 
When this happens, God just seems 
to stand aside and let the schemer 
get hoisted with his own petard. 
And that is no small thing, let me 
tell you. @ 


Rev. David Webber is a minister 
of the Cariboo, B.C., house church 
ministry, and the author of 
several books. 
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ere are no passengers 
on Spaceship Earth. , . 


We are all crew. 
Marshall McLuhan 
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“New names can be awkward. With each of my newborn children, I’ve 
experienced the unreality of speaking their names out loud. These were 
names the Spouse and I passed back and forth between us as secrets and 

almost dreams in the waiting days. With the baby comes the strange reality 
of the names we'd chosen—gifts we'd so carefully and privately selected for 


our children. Names now to share and celebrate with everyone.” 
—Katie Munnik, The Messy Table 
The Record’s website hosts a bunch of great bloggers who share 


their musings, tips and tribulations about family and faith. 
Visit our blogs section today and join the conversation. 


“Vhere’s a whole other 
magazine online 


presbyterianrecord.ca 
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FOR THE RECORD 


Tarred and Feathered 


Recent religious rights claims give faith matters a bad name. By David Harris 


aith matters have 
been prominent in 
the public square 
of late, from reli- 
gious accommo- 
dation issues at York University and re- 
garding Quebec’s proposed law banning 
religious symbols to Trinity Western 
University’s battle with law societies 
over its sexual purity code. 

The battle lines usually pit reli- 
gious rights against other rights or 
against anti-religious secularism. The 
effect is to inject fear into the strug- 
gles. People of faith fear the erosion of 
their rights while others fear religious 
incursions into the public sphere. 

But what people of faith should 
really fear is how the faith element is 
portrayed and how broader issues of 
religious rights and respect are in dan- 
ger of being tarred in the public eye by 
bizarre rights appeals. 

At York, to take one example, the 
story was really about gender preju- 
dice not religious rights or accommo- 
dation. Yet faith accommodation in 


general came under attack because of 
the absurdity of the request and of the 
disrespect to women it entailed. 

A sociology professor denied amale 
student’s request to be exempted from 
working on a project with fellow stu- 
dents because he claimed his religion 
forbade him to mingle with women. 

Ultimately, the student complied 
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with the professor’s ruling. And, as 
an aside, both Jewish and Muslim 
religious experts said their faiths 
have no law prohibiting what the 
student was asked to do. 


Would York have really 
accepted as valida 
Student's request 
that said their religion 
forbade them to 
mingle with people 
of another race? 


Astonishingly, the university 
overruled the professor and said the 
student’s request should be granted. 
Worse, the dean who issued the rul- 
ing argued that had the professor not 
accommodated another student who 
was going to be absent for some rea- 
son, the religious request might not 
have had to be accommodated. 

In other words, the student’s faith- 
based request didn’t need to be respected 
in its own right. It was only that another 
accommodation had been made, even 
though it had nothing to do with religion. 

Let’s set aside that equating a reli- 
gious exemption request and physical 
absence situation is utterly illogical; 
what if the request had been based on 


skin colour? Would York have really 
accepted as valid a student’s request 
that said their religion forbade them to 
mingle with people of another race? (A 
position still held by some churches in 
South Africa.) 

But surely this was a matter of 
gender rights. It was a request based 
on someone's idea that women are in 
some sense unclean. (And the uni- 
versity thinks that’s OK?) And if the 
university is right that that is the only 
conclusion possible under the Hu- 
man Rights Code, then the law needs 
review—ultimately argued before 
Canada’s female chief justice of the 
Supreme Court, please. 

Canada regards freedom of faith 
as fundamental. But freedom to prac- 
tise faith does not grant the right to 
override rights in which people have 
no choice. Specifically, gender rights 
ought to trump religious rights for one 
simple reason: You can choose your re- 
ligion; you cannot choose your gender. 

Or turn to your heart: Would you 
accept that your child be told that they 
cannot play/study/work with some 
people because her/his skin tone or 
gender offends someone’s religion? 

I thought not. @ 


David Harris will be handing this 
space over to other writers for the next 
few months in order to concentrate on 
the Record’s business needs. 
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Troops of the Cloth 
Re Remembering the Padres, 
November 2013 

This article was of great interest 
to me due to my tenuous connection 
with Dr. Robert Lowder Seaborn (his 
sister was friends with my mother) 
and also because my grandfather, 
a Baptist minister, filled a similar 
capacity during the First World War 
when my mother was still in primary 
school. I was still very young when he 
died, and so I never heard anything 
of his experiences. However, I did 
know that my uncle, 10 years my 
mother’s senior, was among those in 
the trenches and was very seriously 
wounded at Passchendaele. How 
he managed it I don’t know, but my 
grandfather managed to reach his 
son and help him through the initial 
stages of his recovery, although for 
my uncle, that was the end of the war. 

Thank you for bringing timely 


Letters 


letters@presbyterianrecord.ca 
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attention to the largely ignored ser- 
vice rendered our troops by those “of 
the cloth.” 

DENHAM VINING DINGLE, LINDSAY, ONT. 


I too was pleased to see this article. 
Currently serving Canadian Forces 
chaplains of the Presbyterian 
persuasion would like to know 
that they are remembered and 
appreciated by their church. We 
presently have, and we have had 
over the years, many outstanding 
Presbyterian chaplains who have 
served both their church and their 
country with distinction but their 
witness has gone largely unnoticed. 
I served as a chaplain for close to 
30 years and the only time I felt 
that my church valued me was when 
Knox College conferred on me a 
doctorate of divinity and as Chaplain 
General I was invited to address the 
General Assembly. While I was > 
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Letters 


LETTERS, continued 


flattered and most pleased by these 
wonderful and unexpected honours, 
surely I should not have had to wait 
that long to feel that my church 
valued my ministry. Wouldn’t it 
be wonderful if moderators of the 
General Assembly on behalf of our 
church sent each of our serving 
chaplains a letter of appreciation 
for their ministry? 

PADRE DAVE KETTLE, OTTAWA 


Big Wheels Go Round 
and Round 
Re Round and Round She Goes, 
January 
David Webber reminds us of that 

old proverb: “Blessed are those who 
go round and round in circles for they 
shall be known as the Big Wheels.” 

CLARENCE MCDOUGALL, MITCHELL, ONT. 


A Community Conversation 
Re The Question is Coming, 
November 2013 

“T, the Lord, do not change” 
(Malachi 3:6). 


The Rev. Blair Bertrand wrote: 
“.. need to acknowledge that change 
is a reality, even in the ways that we 
understand marriage.” Maybe the 
question we all need to ask is, “Has 
the way God understands marriage 
changed?” As Christians, shouldn’t 
the answer to that question dictate 
our understanding of marriage? 
MARGARET BUSCHMAN, LEAMINGTON, ONT. 


The Editor responds: 

Indeed, it is a definition of God 
that God does not change per se. 
However, our understanding about 
God and about what God calls us to 
in life does change. As Jesus said, 
the Spirit is present to guide us 
into truth because we can’t absorb 
it all at once. 

A few words of scripture can 
always be quoted to justify just about 
anything, which is why interpretation 
is so challenging. Context, different 
understandings of words and concepts 
through the ages, etc, all come 
into play. As does the community 


of believers, in whom the Spirit 
moves. Unfortunately, some people 
think that their understanding of 
God based, albeit honestly, on their 
understanding of scripture is what 
doesn't change. And that is to confuse 
our understanding with God or to 
confuse scripture with God. 

Since Jesus’ ascension we cant 
put these questions to God directly 
anymore; we have to ask them in the 
community of faith. Which I think is 
essentially what the author was saying. 


A Printed Error 
Re Equality and Dialogue, Letters, 
February 

The letter ascribes an act of 
blatant sexism to a Jew. The actual 
event was a complaint by a Muslim. 
I cannot believe such an error could 
be printed. Does the writer actually 
believe it was a Jew? Would he 
rather it had been a Jew? Does no 
one edit comments on this board? 
What’s going on here? 

ERIC MACLEOD, CHATSWORTH, ONT. 
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Please note our 
advertising deadlines 
for upcoming issues: 


MAY 2014 ISSUE — 
by March 15, 2014 


JUNE 2014 ISSUE — 
by April 15, 2014 


JULY/AUGUST 2014 ISSUE — 
by May 15, 2014 
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CAROL MCCORMICK 
tel: 905-833-6200 ext. 25 


fax: 905-833-2116 
email: cmcecormick@canadads.com 


The Editor responds: 

At the time of publication we believed 
the student in question had been 
so identified. In fact, at this point 
neither the student nor his religious 
affiliation has been identified. We 
apologize for the error. 


Community of Christians 
Re God's Love in a Digital Age, 
February 

I wonder about the many Chris- 
tians out there who don’t have a 
computer. Unbelievable as it may 
seem to some, there are many who 
don’t have one. I wonder if they un- 
derstand the jargon like cyberspace, 


WiFi, Facebook, Twitter, etc.? 

I think we need to be careful not 
to exclude these folks in our con- 
versations about how the church is 
changing and moving forward. Yes, 
we are a community of Christians 
in a digital world. However, let’s be 
sensitive to those who may not be 
computer savvy. We are, after all, in 
this journey together. 

I am in my 89th year and I do 
have a computer. 

SHIRLEY HUCKINS, GODERICH, ONT. 


Church Compromise 
Re Out With the Old, February 
Another, “Out with the old, in 
with the new” article. In earlier 
times, this could have been the 
theme song of the residential school 
system. The elephant in the room 
is not change. It is the failure, by 
both sides, to be sensitive to the 
diversities and values that exist 
within the church today. “Would 
it spoil some vast, eternal plan” 
if we had an article on church 
compromise for a change? 
JIM MARTIN, COLDWATER, ONT. 


A Gift of Words 
Re On Boundaries, December 2013 
Thank you for your gift of words, 
Nancy Beattie. Trying to live this is 
hard ... but is ever so worth it! Thank 
God for His grace. 
REBECCA BROOKS, ONLINE COMMENT 


Such Blessings 
Re Blessing, Messy Table 

Oh my! Such a blessing! I feel 
the peace when I read your stories, 
Katie Munnik. Thanks again and 
again. I look forward to every 
Monday... 
SHARON STEWART, ONLINE COMMENT @ 
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3 Ways You 
Can Help 


Monthly Giving 


By joining the ehm’s monthly 
giving program, you are helping to 
ensure that we have a reliable and 

steady source of revenue to keep 
our programs going. This will help 
us to plan more effectively for the 
future and will give us freedom to 
think about new opportunities to 
improve the lives of those we serve. 


Community Dinners 
Willing groups of 10-12 volunteers 


are needed to provide and serve 
home cooked meals to 100 
people. Dinner is served at 
5:30 p.m on Thursday and 
Sundays. For more information 
about how your group can get 
involved, please contact 


416-504-3563 x 222 


Planned Giving 


With a planned gift to ehm, you 
can make a difference by helping 
future participants and residents 
achieve lasting change and 
transformation. Create a legacy 
by naming Evangel Hall Mission in 
your will. This will benefit both you 
and ehm. Your planned gift will 
reach far beyond your lifetime. 


To learn about more ways you can 
support ehm, please visit 
www.evangelhall.ca 


EVANGEL HALL MISSION 


552 Adelaide Street West 
Toronto, ON M5V 3W8 


Phone (416) 504-3563 


Fax (416) 504-8056 
www.evangelhall.ca 


Charitable registration 
#11890-3129-RR-0001 
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POP CHRISTIANITY 


Fallen or Graced 


A lot depends on when Creation begins. By Andrew Faiz 


ndrew Faiz, in 
his January article on the uncomfort- 
able topic of homosexuality, makes valu- 
able points about the community the 
church should be. I begin to experience 
discomfort with his comments about the 
uncomfortable when he asks the ques- 
tion, ‘Is the church only for the holy?’ My 
discomfort continues when he goes on 
to speak of the neighbour in the pew as 
broken, lonely, and in desperate need of 
healing, and then to describe churchas a 
one-stop Sinner’s Anonymous. 

‘IT don't disagree that the church 
should be a community that welcomes 
and cares for all of us broken sinners. 
But why does a discussion of homo- 
sexuality tend inevitably to shift into 
a discussion of holiness versus sin, or 
wholeness versus brokenness? Sure, 
homosexuals, like anyone else, may be 
flawed and broken, susceptible to sin. 
But this is not because they are homo- 
sexuals; it is because they are human.” 
—Reyv. William Elliott, Toronto 


Busted! That’s my response. The let- 
ter writer is chair of Flemingdon Com- 
munity Mission, where I am on the 
board, and a friend of mine. And as a 
friend, I suppose, he is the source of the 
harshest criticism towards my article 
in which I said I found it silly for grown 
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men to pore over the Bible looking for 
sex acts acceptable to God and that the 
church needs to be a lot more interest- 
ing than a club for the holy. 

I didn’t see Bill’s angle and when I 
received his letter my first thought was: 
Busted! He makes an excellent point: 
Are we joined as sinners or by grace? 
A lot depends on the way we view the 
world and view our relationship with 
God, the way we accept the blood of 
Christ, in fact possibly, though I’m 
hardly a theologian or a subtle thinker, 
it all depends on whether we are fallen 
or graced. 

Before I delve into that argument, 
which I will manage poorly I warn you 
now, let me say this to Bill: In previ- 
ous columns about what church can 
be, I’ve always lumped us up as fallen 
sinners, because that has been my 
view of being human. That church is 
a democracy of sinners. 

But Bill’s letter opens me to another 
possibility, a democracy of the graced, 


for which I need some training. I recall 
the Mikmaq/Acadian theologian and 
E.H. Johnson award recipient Terry 
LeBlanc speaking on the foundational 
point of faith—does it begin with Cre- 
ation or the Fall? LeBlanc, along with 
many other theologians, is rethinking 
the long tradition in Christianity that 
puts incredible focus on the Fall, the 
moment of separation, which always 
has us playing catch-up with God and 
failing. He argues instead that the foun- 
dational moment is Creation itself. 

If we focus on Creation, the theo- 
logical argument goes, the moment 
when God makes us whole, then there 
is no Fall, and the relationship is never 
broken. We must have confidence in the 
relationship and if we have true confi- 
dence then we are immediately em- 
powered to develop further and deeper 
relationships with each other. 

The argument proceeds this way, 
I think: If we are graced, created by 
God, and all things belong to God, as 
John Calvin would say from a different 
perspective, then there is no playing 
catch-up and we are all beautiful. 

I like this idea, though I have a half- 
century of being trained differently. I 
have alot to learn, it seems. (Thank you 
for teachin’ me, Bill, but you owe mea 
beer for making me look bad in front of 
my readers.) @ 


Andrew Faiz is the Record’s senior 
editor. 
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Syrian refugees in Jordan. 


Community and World News 


Outlook 
Grim for 
Syria 

Violence continues and 


aid difficult to provide. 
By Amy MacLachlan 


A civil war that has lasted three 
years and claimed 130,000 lives 
looks to beno closerto aresolution. 
As of mid-February, peace talks in 
Syria have done little to change 
things, with both sides—the Ba’ath 
government and those loyal to the 
rebel front—blaming the other for 
violating earlier agreements while 
maintaining roadblocks to peace. 

The sides disagree over who 
would and would not be included 
in an interim government and how 
to guarantee an end to the violence 
throughout the country. 

The ancient city of Homs is the 
most recent site of intense fight- 
ing, with civilians trapped amidst 
the violence. The UN reports that 
across the country, more than three 
million people face similar horrors. 

“Christians are afraid,’ said 
Huda Kandalaft, director of Chris- 
tian development at St. Andrew’s, 
Ottawa. “Two bishops have been 
kidnapped. Many clergy persons 
have been killed or kidnapped in- 
cluding nuns. Holy sanctuaries have 
been violated and desecrated. > 
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The Presbyterian churches in Homs and 
in Aleppo are destroyed. The Christians 
are backing the government now be- 
cause the devil you know is better than 
the one you don’t know. They fear the 
worst if fundamentalists take control.” 

Kandalaft came to Canada with 
her husband in 2002. Previously, she 
served as director of Christian devel- 
opment in the Presbyterian Synod 
of Syria and Lebanon, in Homs. Her 
brother, Rev. Samer Kandalaft, is min- 
ister at Kemptville, Ont. He came to 
Canada with his wife in 2007 after 
serving a Presbyterian church in the 
biblical city of Sidon. 

“We still have family in Syria, many 
cousins, aunts and uncles,” said Huda. 
“Three years ago when the war started 
they had big hopes that things will end 
soon ... but recently, they have conclud- 
ed that they need to leave the country as 
life is becoming impossible. One of my 
cousins was kidnapped in Homs in Sept. 
2011 and found dead after two days in 
the market street. Another cousin was 
kidnapped two weeks ago and was left 
alone after the kidnappers took his car, 
his wallet, and mobile phone.” 

In addition to the never-ending vio- 
lence, one of the biggest concerns is the 
near impossibility of getting aid to ci- 
vilians, and the danger aid workers face 
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when trying to do so. The UN estimates 
that there are 9.3 million people in need 
of humanitarian assistance in Syria. 
Despite difficulties, the Presby- 
terian Church in Canada is active in 
Syria through Presbyterian World Ser- 
vice and Development, which works 
through the Mennonite Central Com- 
mittee and the Canadian Foodgrains 
Bank. In 2013, PWS&D contributed to 
two aid projects, giving $50,000 in each 
case. Thanks to a four-to-one fund- 
matching program through CFGB, the 
total contribution was worth $500,000. 
The projects have involved getting 
food aid to refugees in Lebanon, as well 
as those in the Qalamoun (Al-Nabk) 
region. In six months, the projects have 
reached approximately 38,000 refu- 
gees, bringing things like wheat, puls- 
es, meat, oil and tea to those in need. 
Chris Ewert, humanitarian relief 
and disaster recovery co-ordinator with 
Mennonite Central Committee Canada, 
said there are a number of challenges 
associated with getting aid into Syria. 
“Border clearance can be alengthy 
and complicated obstacle, as many of 
the local registered NGOs do not have 
the proper legal status to receive hu- 
manitarian aid shipments at the bor- 
der. Once cleared, insecurity becomes 
the biggest challenge while goods are 


transported inland. There have been 
numerous incidents where aid has 
been confiscated, and where aid flows 
have been blocked at checkpoints.” 

To work around these challenges, 
MCC has taken a local approach, pur- 
chasing items from smaller wholesal- 
ers located within Syria’s target areas. 

“The use of these small wholesalers 
had a secondary benefit of strengthen- 
ing the local economy and ensuring that 
sufficient stores of food remain avail- 
able in the region once our response 
comes to an end,” Ewert told the Record. 

Unrest began with protests against 
the government in March 2011, which 
quickly spread across the country. A 
month later, the Syrian army began fir- 
ing on protestors, provoking an armed 
rebellion. The Lebanon militant group, 
Hezbollah joined the war in 2013. 

Despite the enormous challenges, 
Huda and Samer Kandalaft try to re- 
main hopeful. 

“There is always hope. We believe 
in an Easter God who brings life out of 
death,” said Huda. “I hope the parties 
involved will come to a constructive 
dialogue. Until then, my prayer is, Lord 
have mercy on the people of Syria.” @ 


Amy MacLachlan is the Record’s 
managing editor. 


Presbyterians Honoured 


At a special ceremony on Dec. 14, 2013, Cree and 
Tsawwassen elders honoured Rev. Dr. Patricia Dutcher- 
Walls and Rev. Rebecca Simpson for their six years of 
support for Hummingbird Ministries, bestowing on them 
Cree names that reflect traditional Cree spirituality and 
their personal and spiritual gifts. You can learn more 
about the first-time event on our website. 

Pictured are Paula Sampson, director of VST’s Native Ministries 
program; Dorothy Visser, Hummingbird Ministries elder; 
Patricia Dutcher-Walls; Mary Fontaine, executive director; 
Rebecca Simpson; Laura Fortin, elder, and Ruth Adams, elder. 


PHOTO COURTESY OF HUMMINGBIRD MINISTRIES 
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When Rev. Joyce Yanishewski 
preached for the call at Andrew's, 
Thunder Bay, Ont., she jokes that she 
literally brought the ceiling down. 

The week before she preached 
in July 2013, hunks of plaster and 
insulation fell onto the balcony. The 
week after, a section of the ceiling in 
front of the pulpit tumbled to the floor 
and scattered debris across the carpet. 

“We couldn't move forward [with 
clean up or repairs] until the insurance 
company gave us their decision,” 


Yanishewski said. Her induction 
service was held on Sept. 24 in the 
church hall, where the congregation 
had been worshipping since July. 

The insurance company's verdict 
came just before Christmas Eve. The 
cause of the ceiling collapse remained 
unclear and the company would not 
pay for the repairs. The congregation - 
would have to raise the money itself. 

By early February, donations and 
offers of support were rolling in. An 
anonymous donor wrote a cheque 
for $15,000. Musicians and choirs 
offered to organize benefit concerts. 
And during the congregation’s annual 
general meeting, someone in the 
Roman Catholic cathedral texted 
Yanishewski a picture of the bulletin. 
Unbeknownst to the congregation 
of St. Andrew's, the cathedral was 
starting a restoration fund to help 
them pay for the repairs. 

“We have this challenge. But it’s not 


Generous Donation 


The estate of an Ontario couple gifted 
the Presbyterian Church with a large 
donation in January. Marion and Bruce 
Berry of Thornhill Presbyterian willed 
$850,000 to Presbyterian World Ser- 
vice and Development and Presbyteri- 
ans Sharing, to be divided equally. An- 
other $850,000 was given to Evangel 
Hall and Toronto Western Hospital. 
“They were encouragers and en- 
ablers who loved the church and its 
mission,” Ken Kim, director of PWS&D, 
told the Record. “The gift will go into 
PWS&D’s Loaves and Fishes fund 
meaning that a seventh will be used 
each year to sustain our work and pro- 
vide support to partners and communi- 
ties working in agriculture, health and 
livelihoods as well as responding quick- 
ly to disasters. This amazing generosity 


will allow PWS&D to be encouragers 
and enablers to communities that need 
a helping hand.” 

Executors Brian Slater, Marilyn 
Bailey and Rev. Linda Patton Cowie vis- 
ited church offices in Toronto to pres- 
ent the cheques. Karen Plater, associate 
secretary of Stewardship, and Ken Kim 
received the gift. 

“The Berry bequest encourages the 
ministries Presbyterians support to- 
gether: creating new ministries, equip- 
ping congregations, sending interna- 
tional ministry staff, speaking out for 
the marginalized—in our country and 
around the world,” said Plater. “Part of 
being a Presbyterian is being part of a 
connected church and their legacy will 
build upon the mission and ministry of 
the church for today and the future.” 


Bulletin, 


the story,’ Yanishewski said. “It's just a 
challenge we're facing and it’s bringing 
us together in many ways and it’s going 
to connect us with the community 

ina way they maybe haven't been 
connected in a long time. | see nothing 
but good coming from this. And | pray 
for nothing but good from it.” 

Yanishewski said for her, as a 
newly ordained minister in her first 
charge, it has been a blessing to 
worship in the hall “where we're knee 
to knee, shoulder to shoulder” instead 
of scattered throughout the 600-seat 
sanctuary. 

“Every Sunday, | get to meet 
everybody who's come to church,” 
she said. “So |’m probably getting 
to know this congregation about 
five times faster that | would have 
otherwise, and they me. And the other 
blessing is just them getting to know 
each other. There's this real sense of 
community.” @® OW. 


er 
Bruce and Marion Berry. 


Bruce Berry was a school shop 
teacher and technical director, and 
Marion a church organist and home- 
maker. Married for more than 70 years, 
Marion died last June at the age of 94, 
predeceased a year earlier by Bruce. 1) 
—AM with files from the PCC 
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BUDGET 


Presbyterians Share $7.8 Million 


But givings from congregations continue to decline. 


A total of $7.8 million was donated to 
the church’s national mission and min- 
istry fund in 2013, falling short of the $8 
million budgeted for the year. 

Last year was expected to be a dif- 
ficult one for churches struggling with 
tight budgets. Pension contributions 
increased for congregations on Jan. 1, 
2013, meaning congregations collec- 
tively provided an additional $2 million 
to the pension fund in 2013, according 
to Karen Plater, associate secretary of 
Stewardship. 

2014 will also be “an interesting 
year,’ she said, because it will be the 
first time her department has used a 
new formula to calculate Presbyterians 
Sharing allocations. 

Each year, congregations’ suggested 
Presbyterians Sharing allocations and 
mandatory pension contributions are 
calculated using their dollar bases—or 
the congregation’s income in a given 
year, minus any money used for mis- 
sion purposes or debt repayments, and 
excluding revenue for major building 
projects or renovations. 

In 2014, each congregation has 
been asked to contribute 10 per cent 
of its dollar base to the national mis- 
sion and ministry fund. Plater said the 
new calculation should provide a more 
achievable fundraising goal for smaller 
congregations. But if larger congrega- 
tions that gave more than 10 per cent 
of their dollar bases in the past reduce 
their allocations to 10 per cent in 2014, 
it could cause a drop in total income to 
Presbyterians Sharing. 

“Twas encouraged because the first 
couple [of allocations] I got back were 
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Presbyterians Sharing Income 1999-2013 


from congregations above 10 per cent 
and they were going to try to maintain 
giving at that level,” Plater said. 
“Presbyterians Sharing is the mis- 
sion and ministry we do, so it’s the 
heart of what we do as a church to- 
gether, with the relief and develop- 
ment work we do through PWS&D,” 
she said. “On the one hand we do very 
well. Presbyterians are very gener- 
ous for the number of congregations 
we have. I think that we raise a lot of 
funds to support the work. So I think 
we should be encouraged with that. 
And the budget has been declining so 
we do have to make important deci- 
sions about what is it that we do to- 


By Connie Wardle 
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gether as a national church and how 
do we contribute to God’s mission in 
the world with the resources congre- 
gations are able to give.” 

The 2014 budget, which was passed 
by the General Assembly last June, set 
Presbyterians Sharing income at $77.5 
million. 

In 2013, Presbyterians also donat- 
ed $3.1 million to Presbyterian World 
Service and Development to be used 
for emergency aid and long-term devel- 
opment projects with partners around 
the world. @ 


Connie Wardle is the Record’s senior 
writer and online editor. 
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Deepening your relationship with God 
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PAS 


Helping Busy 
People 


Introducing a new Series 
on spiritual disciplines. 


If you’re like me, you want to 
know life—to enjoy a fullness 
in our living that accounts for 
the joys and heartbreaks of this 
world. A Christian is convinced 
that such a life is found in 
Jesus. To be a Christian is to 
follow Jesus, to apprentice 
oneself to the ways of the Master. 

The invitation of Jesus to 
this life is compelling for busy 
people: “Are you tired? Worn 
out? Burned out on religion? §& 
Come to me. Get away with me sites 
and you'll recover life. ’llshow & 
you how to take areal rest. Walk 
with me and work with me— & 
watch how I do it. Learn the un- 
forced rhythms of grace. won't fi 
lay anything heavy or ill-fitting = 
on you. Keep company with me j& 
and you'll learn to live freely = 
and lightly” (Matthew 11:28-30, 
The Message). 

For thousands of years, fol- 
lowers of Jesus have learned 
the way of Jesus that is free 
and light, have kept company 
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_a SAYLORS BROTHERS film 


JATALIE GRANT 


: international Church Simul 


MARGH 26 — 34 


_www.Lifeway.com/Veiloffears 


FOR 
SMALL GROUPS 
"AND CHURCHES 


View the trailer on the website 
and start sharing it with your 
friends on Facebook, blogs or 
other social media sites. 


VeiloffearsMovie.com 
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SPIRITUAL DISCIPLINES, continued 


with Jesus through the practices 
commonly known as the spiritual 
disciplines—tools by which we co- 
operate with God in His work of 
life-change. 

Let’s deal first with the forebod- 
ing sense of the word, discipline. It 
sounds so boot camp, with too many 
connotations of sergeant-barking, 
spirit-spanking commands. While 
I don’t want to jettison discipline 
(with its connections to disciple), 
many find it helpful to talk about 
spiritual disciplines as practices. 

Why does a piano student prac- 
tise? It’s a labour of love so that one 
day she can perform soul-stirring 
music. The practice frees her to en- 
joy and enter the music more deeply 
so that one day her disciplined virtu- 
osity seems effortless. 

Similarly, spiritual disciplines 
are practices by which we pursue 
the God who has found us, catching 
the rhythm of the Christian life. We 
train ourselves to be godly (1 Timo- 
thy 4:7) because knowing God and 
living the gospel don’t come natu- 
rally. We practice so that on a good 
day our life resonates with grace and 
resembles that of Jesus himself. 

The spiritual practices are the 
way for disciples to grow in grace. 
When Jesus taught, he assumed 
them: “When you give ... When you 
pray ... When you fast” (Matthew 6). 

The spiritual practices are the 
way Christians live out the para- 
dox of growing in the gospel. Some 
believe we get saved by grace but 
then figure spiritual growth is up to 
us—it’s the try hard program. Oth- 
ers believe we are saved by grace and 
then we do or add nothing—the La- 
Z-Boy version where we mistakenly 
believe grace is opposed to effort be- 
cause we do not earn our salvation. 

Spiritual practices, however, are 
the regular habits by which Christians 


intentionally participate in and 
enjoy grace. They are activities that 
open ourselves to God, practices that 
reorient us to what Christ has done 
and allow God to do what we cannot. 

Some mistakenly think these are 
only for spiritual giants when, in fact, 
they are ways ordinary people regu- 
larly practise the gospel. Practising 
the spiritual disciplines is not a sign 
of my heroic spiritual maturity; rath- 
er, it is a badge of my deep need for 
God amidst current spiritual poverty. 

If you or I loved God and our 
neighbours in amoment-by-moment 
way, I’d say forget the disciplines. But 
the truth is, we don’t. These practices 
allow us to demonstrate our spiritual 
need and experience God’s grace at 
the same moment. 

One of the great gifts of these 
practices is they take our cluttered, 
busy, distracted lives and they make 
space for God. In this series, I hope 
to help busy people get in touch with 
the everywhere God who is available 
to be known and experienced in our 
everything. We'll do that by explor- 
ing some of the classic Christian 
spiritual practices, figuring out how 
we might work these into a way of 
following Jesus that brings life. 


Rev. Phil Reinders is minister at 
Knox, Toronto. 
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The Fall of Man, circa 1560, by Frans Floris 


ECTIONARY 


ondemned to Choose 


Genesis offers us insight into the huma 


First Sunday in Lent 

March 9, 2014 

Genesis 2:15-17; 3:1-7, Romans 5:12-19, 
Matthew 4:1-11 


Many years ago, Dr. Stanley Walters told us theological 
students to read the first dozen chapters of Genesis as 
“pictorial theology.’ Try to see our story today. See the 
Man, alone in the Garden except for a Voice that speaks 
over his shoulder. See the Tree at the centre of the 
Garden, beautiful to the eye. See the animals and birds, 


n predicament. 


gathered peacefully, all around the man. See the Man 
asleep, and watch the violent creation of the Woman. 
See the Serpent. ‘ 

This is a graphic novel, each episode told in a 
page or two of vivid images. Each detail, every word is 
chosen with intent, emphasized by detail or repeated 
for effect. See the Man and Woman in their full, naked 
glory. Don’t turn away. Gaze on them as you would a 
statue by Michelangelo or Rodin. Then see the glory 
fade as shame descends and unalloyed good is cloaked 
as if it is evil. Desire and delight become burdens. 
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PROGRESSIVE LECTIONARY, continued 


This isn’t a documentary telling 
of the entry of sin into the world. That 
approach only leads us to conclude that 
God caused the Man and the Woman to 
sin through what God had made good. 
Or that there is a power at loose strong 
enough to subvert God’s purpose and 
seal the fate of humanity. Taking this 
story at its words has led Christians to 
blame the Woman for the Man’s sin, 
and therefore to blame women for the 
state we’re all in. Today’s epistle offers 
us Paul’s reading of this story. Be glad he 
moves on and names our hope! 

This graphic novel offers us a way to 
name the human predicament. We can 
come to know at least enough of God 
to understand the world is not as God 
wills it. We have seen God at work in the 
world, and God’s intention for humanity, 
in Jesus. We put our faith in him because 
we know we can’t live as God wants 


on our own strength. We read today’s 
gospel and know why we can trust Jesus 
to do for us what we can’t often do. 

The Woman and Man were made 
for good. All they knew and named was 
good. They knew no evil and found no 
shame in anything God had made. They 
never had to choose. What a dream! 

Every day we must choose. God’s call 
is clear but the path toward its fulfill- 
ment is rarely obvious to us. So we have 
to choose good over evil, as best we can. 
We know, in this life, we will rarely see 
pure good or unalloyed evil. We know 
how often we confuse the good and the 
bad. When we claim to know for sure, 
our certainty sustains us and kills others. 

We choose without perfect knowl- 
edge, often in perfect ignorance. Some- 
times we're under the power of delusion. 
Sometimes we're influenced by false- 
hood. Often we refuse to take full respon- 


sibility for our choices. Hear the words 
in our story today: God to Man, Serpent 
to Woman. Imagine the conversation 
between Woman and Man. Listen ahead, 
for final words between Man and God. 

If we’re condemned at all, we’re con- 
demned to choose. We cling to Jesus, 
who sets us free from any condemna- 
tion. Except the necessity of choice. 

Martin Luther is said to have said to 
his students, “Sin boldly!” I don’t think 
he meant they should go and spread evil 
along the cobbled streets. I hear him say, 
“Live boldly!” Live unafraid to choose, 
for choose we must. When we see we're 
wrong, or not quite asright as we thought 
we were, know we're not condemned. 
We may have messes to clean up, but all 
is not lost. Thanks be to God! @® 


Rev. Dr. Laurence De Wolfe teaches at 
Atlantic School of Theology, Halifax. 
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Caring Beyond Reason. 


For 50 years, Fernie House has been helping youth and their families navigate the Youth Justice and Mental Health 
systems. In 1964, George Fernie and the East Toronto Presbytery recognized a need to provide youth in trouble 
with the law with shelter and community assistance. Within months, the Youth Rehabilitation Home of East Toronto 
Presbytery was opened. In 1970, the organization incorporated as Fernie House in recognition of George Fernie’s 
immense contributions and commitment to youth. 


tf t FERNIE HOUSE IS NOW FERNIE YOUTH 


fernie FY) 
youth 


Today, we celebrate our achievements of 50 years and change our name to Fernie Youth. We believe our new name 
and our new look better represents who we are: an organization dedicated to nurturing hope, seltesteem and a faith 
journey for youth and their families, in a safe and supportive environment. We are more than one house, one team, one 
program, and we believe our new name reflects this more accurately. The members of the Presbyterian Church have 
always been instrumental to the growth and continuing success of our organization. We hope you will continue to be 
a large part of our next 50 years. Please consider making a donation that will help us provide housing, clothing, job 
training and social support to the many young adults who no longer have access to government funding or programs. 


Help us reconnect with past and present youth, staff, board members, supporters and donors. 


Email pat@fernieyouth.ca to share your story about Fernie. 


WWW.FERNIEYOUTH.CA 
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Warming the Heart 


Prayer inspires love for those around us. By George Robertson 


I was relaxing between meetings at the 2010 
General Assembly in Cape Breton. A friend of many 
years quietly sat down beside me. He suggested to 
me that God could use me to call together a group of 
pastors in my Presbytery of Hamilton to pray with 
each other. The idea resonated with me. 

It took me almost a year to do something about my 
friend’s word to me. In the late spring of 2011, three 
pastors in our presbytery gathered to pray. Through 
the summer months I wondered, would we be able to 
find the time to meet in the fall? Honestly, I lacked a 
real conviction that it would start up again. But God 
had some other plans. 

Four new pastors came into our presbytery during 


the summer and early fall. I felt the Lord pressing 
hard on my spirit to invite them to join our prayer 
group expecting to hear, “No, thank you.” Instead, 
they all replied, “Yes.” 

One of them, new to ministry in Canada, wrote to 
me this week (more than two years after first attend- 
ing): “Since the first meeting, I have attended regu- 
larly. The fellowship with God and with each other is 
very practical, especially when we pray for our fami- 
lies. Every time I am able to delight in the kindness 
of the Lord. Always, there is a rich and real sense of 
God’s presence in our midst.” 

Our format is quite simple. We meet once a 
month from 10:30 to noon. It’s a wide open door. > 
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There is no theological litmus test. The 
only requirement is our shared com- 
mitment that our time be confidential. 
We talk (pastors are good at that). 
We laugh—a lot! The talking, the laugh- 
ter and the openness to each other have 
built a trust that brings an increas- 
ing honesty with one another. Some 
of us through the two years have gone 
through some major stuff in our per- 
sonal lives and in our ministry life. The 
Lord has used our 90 minutes once a 
month to help us love and support each 
other through the deep waters. 
: ’ 5 Then it’s time for lunch at a local 
fis. <a e Ad tay restaurant and 60-90 minutes more 
Throu gh Presbyteria ns Sharin ig we: together. Taken together, our invest- 
ce ment of three hours has made a huge 
-@ send out international mission staff difference in our lives. One pastor, 
new to our prayer group this past fall, 
writes: “The time we spend together 
speak up for the vulnerable means we are able to get to know 
one another on a deeper level as we 


oe : : listen to each other’s stories, learn 
youth ministry, evangelism and stewardship more ‘abouts our munderavandiie mae 


facilitate General Assembly things and share what is going on in 
our lives, at home and at work. I pay 


* support mission and ministry in Canada 


equip churches in Christian education, worship, 


more attention now when my friend 
Yes, | want to share the good news! speaks in pregbytery as I have a am 
deeper appreciation for him/her. It’s 
an incredible gift from God.” 

Our group turnout varies from 
eight to 12 pastors. We have had at least 
¢ Call to sign up for monthly giving or donate by credit card half of the pastors in the presbytery 
¢ Send in the following coupon with a cheque payable to the PCC attend at least once. On occasion some 
pastors from surrounding presbyteries 
join with us. I have developed a softer 
Enclosed is my donation to Presbyterians Sharing of: $ and gentler heart for my fellow pastors. 
Name: They not only call me by name, they 
speak my name with love and my heart 
is warmed—deeply! I echo the words 
Email/Phone: of a newcomer to our group: “Thanks 


: t Ste) be to God for these awesome times of 
Credit my donation to my congregation: ; rca 
sharing, caring and praying.” @ 


eT ee The Presbyterian Church in Canada 
jz resbif CFI IHS , 50 Wynford Dr, Toronto, ON M3C 1J7 George Robertson is the pastor of 


Sharin ; ¥ ; Knox, Waterdown, Ont., where the 
eres Sates ae a0! Prayer Network meets on the second 
www.presbyterian.ca/donate 


Wednesday of each month. 


Four easy ways to give: 
¢ Donate through your local congregation 
* Give online at www.presbyterian.ca/donate 


Address: 
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Hannah Arendt 


VIEWPOINT 


Critical Thinking 


On Hannah Arendt and the banality of evil. By Alan Davies 


atching the film biography 
of Hannah Arendt brought 
me back to the works of the 
German-Jewish philosopher 
best remembered for her 
controversial study of Adolf 
Eichmann and his 1961 trial 
for orchestrating mass murder. In Eichmann in 
Jerusalem, Arendt described the Nazi bureaucrat as 
all too ordinary, as “terribly and terrifying normal,” 
as utterly commonplace and banal, almost, in fact, 
as “everyman.” To her critics, this view of Eichmann 
seemed to diminish the magnitude of the crimes 
in which he was implicated, making the Holocaust 
itself seem banal, simply another massacre among 


the many massacres of history, although on a larger 
than average scale. It also carried the implication 
that anyone or almost anyone might have done 
what he did either to Jews or anyone else if the 
circumstances of the day had been different. 
Arendt saw Eichmann as a man who refused to 
think, who had sunk into a semi-robotic mode of 
existence, obeying orders without question, doing 
his duty as a good subject of the state, signing over 
his conscience to the cause he was serving. Think- 
ing, in her view, saves us from evil; not thinking 
causes us to fall into evil. This is a daring proposi- 
tion. For her, thinking was an inner Socratic debate 
in which one questions oneself constantly, chal- 
lenging one’s own fixed ideas, considering and > 


Faith, 
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VIEWPOINT, continued 


Did the offending students listen to what they were shouting? 


re-considering everything that pres- 
ents itself to the mind, the “soundless 
dialogue of the I with itself.” To not 
think is to die, morally speaking. The 
moral danger arises when we decide 
that we have found all the answers, 
so that we do not need to think any 
further, in other words, when we are 
swept away by ideologies. 

An ideology is an ideathat has been 
elevated into a truth, Truth with a cap- 
ital T, or, as Arendt maintained, the 
logic of an idea expressed in its most 
extreme and intolerant form. In social 
terms, ideological convictions pro- 
duce a conformist mentality, which in 
turn makes us slaves to what is now 
labelled “groupthink,” meaning mass 
conformity to popular truisms. It was 
groupthink that led to unquestioning 
obedience in Nazi Germany as soon 


Did they care? 


as an evil ruler assumed the mantle 
of authority and legitimacy during a 
troubled era. It was groupthink that 
spawned a host of Eichmanns, “sleep- 
walkers” in a totalitarian state. 
Conformism is as prevalent today 
as in the past. The recent scandal 
involving frosh week rape chants at 
two Canadian universities is obvi- 
ous proof of how easily people can 
descend into a herd mentality, espe- 
cially when peer pressure and other 
emotions come into play. Did the 
offending students listen to what they 
were shouting? Did they care? But 
non-conformism can also signify a 
refusal to think, being different only 
for the sake of being different, the 
rebel against society, the proverbial 
outsider, the chosen outcast. This too 
represents a kind of conformism, all 
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too familiar even if it is usually harm- 
less. Thinking is dialectical, not ideo- 
logical; thinking is integral to what 
we call the human conscience or that 
inner voice that tells us when we are 
wrong and keeps us on the right track. 
In religious terms, it is seen as the 
voice of God. 

Are religion and ideology the 
same? Arendt, who knew some Chris- 
tian theology, especially Augustine 
and Kierkegaard, and who liked to 
refer to the New Testament, almost 
certainly did not believe so. Insofar 
as the great religions all make truth 
claims, they do in fact contain an ideo- 
logical element, and, for this reason, 
are vulnerable to distortion. Truth 
with a capital T, truth that defines 
its dictates as the “true” faith or the 
“true” version of the true faith, truth 
that can stand no contradiction, truth 
that excommunicates all error and all 
who embrace error, is certainly ideo- 
logical, and no religion is immune to 
its insidious appeal. At the same time, 
the great religions all possess the 
power of reformation, which is the 
power of self-criticism and self-cor- 
rection; otherwise, they would never 
have passed the test of history. 

Protestants above all should cher- 
ish the never-ending necessity of self- 
criticism. Theology, as opposed to 
dogma, represents critical thinking, 
and it is critical thinking that saves 
the Christian faith and Christians 
themselves from banality. @ 


Alan Davies is a retired professor 
of religion. His last article for the 
Record, in January 2011, was on 
the plight of the Roma. 


MOODBOARD 


Thoughts and inspiration for your daily life 


Living into 
the Story 


Doing ministry with, 
not for, children. 


“Mama,” my nephew Zachary 
said, his six-year-old brow 
furrowed, “I think I would have 
looked back, too.” 

His mother, my sister Hannah, 
had just read aloud the story of 
Sodom and Gomorrah’s destruction 
found in Genesis 19. A pair of angels 
dragged a reluctant Lot and his 
family from their home and ordered 
them to flee their doomed city— 
to flee without pausing, without 
turning back, until they reached 
the next town. Lot and his two 
daughters ran to their temporary 
refuge, but “Lot’s wife, behind him, 
looked back, and she became a pillar 
of salt” (19:26). 

“T think I would have looked 
back, too.” As my sister relayed 
Zachary’s words over the phone, I 
paused. “Oh, dear boy. We all would 
have looked back,” I said. His words 
showed that he was growing. It was 
a proud moment for me as his aunt, 
and a sobering one. 

Zachary let his mother know 
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that he had let the story read his heart. 
He let the story tell him what it found 
there: on his own strength, obeying the 
Lord is too hard. Would he—could he— 
leave everything he knew, everything 
that was familiar and comfortable and 
home to him? At God’s command, could 
he leave all of that and not pause, not 
even turn back for a moment? 

This kind of openness to God's 
story can happen when we engage in 
prayer and devotion as adults and invite 
our children to join us. More than any 
particular teaching method, Zachary’s 
trusting relationship with his mother 
and her own engagement with the 
living stories of the Bible enabled him 
to live into God’s story. Zachary made 
a troubling discovery about himself, 
which could lead to a genuinely hopeful 
discovery about God. Hannah simply 
told the story and allowed Zachary 
to find his way in it, rather than “tsk 
tsk-ing” at Lot’s wife through direct 
comments or leading questions. 

What Zachary encountered was 
decidedly not the “kiddie gospel,” to 
borrow a term from Gretchen Wolff 
Pritchard. It was the real thing. Zachary, 
a pilgrim on a journey with God, wants 
to do what is right, but his heart is 
wayward. God calls him to walk in 
right paths and longs to help him. I was 


IN AIS journey 

of discipleship, 
Zachary is not alone. 
He shares the road 
with fellow pilgrims 


moved to hear Zachary’s expression of 
God’s calling to discipleship. 

In Children’s Ministry That Fits, 
David M. Csinos offers the “fellow- 
pilgrim” metaphor as a helpful one for 
shaping how we as adult mentors relate 
to the children and youth in our lives. 
Csinos was part of the Camp Kintail 
speaker series on May 7, 2013, an event 
that was co-sponsored by Connections 
(the Youth and Family Ministry of 
Southwestern Ontario). 

Csinos suggested exchanging the 
model of ministry “to” or “for” children, 
which casts them as consumers of a 
service, and replacing it with a model 
of ministry “with” children. Adults 
open their hearts to the children they 
serve and are willing to be served by 
those children. “Children’s Ministry 
in the Way of Jesus” means children 
being real participants in all their 


faith community’s practices: taking 
communion, sharing potlucks, praying, 
serving the poor, singing, and reading 
the Bible and allowing it to read them, 
to name a few. (Children’s Ministry 
in the Way of Jesus is the title of 
Csinos’ upcoming book co-authored 
by Ivy Beckwith.) In his journey of 
discipleship, Zachary is not alone. He 
shares the road with fellow pilgrims, his 
mother and his aunt, for two. 

All of us on this pilgrimage of faith 
find ourselves “surrounded by so great 
a cloud of witnesses” (Hebrews 12:1), 
from those like Abraham who followed 
God in ancient times, to our fellow 
believers in a 21st-century world. The 
story of Lot is a part of this vast web 
of eclectic yet interconnected stories 
that are composing God’s grand story. 

The New Testament teaches us 
that through Jesus, God extends the 
covenant relationship He made with 
Abraham to all nations in His coming 
kingdom. This kingdom is open to all 
who call on Jesus’ name, including— 
especially—the least of these, among 
them my nephew with his furrowed 
brow, his troubled mind and _ his 
trusting heart. @ 


Judith Farris and her family worship at 
Paterson Memorial, Sarnia, Ont. 
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GROWTH 


Alive and 
Green 


A church plants a garden. 
By Chandar Ramkhelawan 


“And the Lord God planted a garden...” 
—Genesis 2:8. 


Last summer we did this one thing 
like the Lord and planted a garden 
at Morningside High Park, Toronto. 
Considering the abundance of wisdom 
and insight into life processes we 
gleaned from this venture, it is no 
wonder that He Himself used a garden 
as a stage for our understanding of 
scriptures. 

With no great controversy we 
started with the minister’s blessings 
and two enthusiastic young women 
undaunted by criticism and jokes. 
One Sunday I had a good laugh when I 
heard someone say the squirrels would 
get those tomatoes. Another said the 
raccoons around here just love sweet 
corn. And the Sunday school children? 
Oh, they’ll run over everything! I myself 
wondered, is that soil good enough? 
Did they dig past the lawn grass? It all 
reminded me of comments made when 
the temple wall was being rebuilt at 
Jerusalem in Nehemiah 4:3. 

The garden flourished and the 
harvest was abundant, everything 
from hot habaneros to cool cucumbers, 
Jamaican callaloo to leafy green kale, 
and tomatoes in big, red bunches. 


In practically every inch of the plot 
something grew. I think everyone 
who attended church that summer 
ate something from the garden after 
services and/or took some produce 
home. Itbecame atopic of conversation 
during lemonade hour—everything 
from theology (how the Creator makes 
the plants grow and what is good for 
us to eat), to science (“can a zucchini 
plant walk to the sunshine?”). It was 
a blessing that helped us see how our 
faith is alive and growing through 
this slower season in the church. It 
was a gift we were able to share with 
neighbours who stopped by to see what 
we were doing. 

One of the things that thrilled 
us was how this garden grew so well 
with minimal watering, but with great 
attention. It seemed like the excessive 
touching from the many hands made 


Life 


the plants feel loved and they grew 
better. We learned so much—even the 
weeds (as they hid amongst the plants 
trying to look like them) taught us 
something. We learned the weeds were 
not really weeds but medicinal plants 
that we had not yet found out about! 
One hot Sunday, Gina rushed to 
water the plants before the church 
service, as they lay lifeless and withered. 
After the service, the whole plot revived, 
everything looking alive and green once 
more. Ruth said it is the same way we 
need God; as water is to the plants so is 
the Holy Spirit to our soul (Psalm 63:1). 
Asweseektoreview this experience 
and look towards more gardening in 
the future, we look forward to planning 
and setting goals for this summer. Oo 


Chandar Ramkhelawan worships at 
Morningside High Park, Toronto. 
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MEDITATION 


My Mountain 


Trust and obey; there's no other way. By Deana Weyman 


“For truly J tell you, if you have faith the size of a mustard 
seed, you will say to the mountain, ‘Move from here to there; 
and it will move; and nothing will be impossible for you.” 
—Matthew 17:20 


I had some changes to make in my garden and I needed 
to move two large granite stones, each weighing over 
100 lbs, from one place to another. I also hoped to conserve 
the plants surrounding the stones. I didn’t want to tell my 
husband about my plan, since he would have decided to do 
the job and he is a heart patient. So I took it to the Lord. Isat 
at the site with my garden spade for all of 10 minutes and 
asked for guidance. 

The plan to take the top stone off its base came to me. 
Fetch two narrow stones, each with a polished side, from 
our granite stone pile and place them at angle under the 
top stone. I did so and I used my spade to ease the stone 
onto the slipway that God provided. Down she came, slowly 
but surely. At the final ease I waited for direction, When it 
came I brought my dolly adjacent and with my spade tipped 
the stone over onto it and transported it to its destination. 

The base of the granite rock was partially buried in the 


soil. | was again in prayer asking for guidance and, it should 
be said, not at all concerned. I waited. And then, I “saw” my 
spade and a wrecking bar on top easing the stone up from the 
ground, giving me leverage. 

I did as I was shown and when it had been raised up clear 
of the ground by four inches my Comforter said, “Add astone 
support.” I did so and repeated the process on the other 
side, which, as it reached equal height allowed me to lever 
the stone onto the grass. What joy rolling that stone down 
to its mate under a tree! Together they formed an artistic 
rendition of a cottage, as they had originally, and it came 
together again without damage of any kind. 

An added blessing: had my husband come out at any time 
he would have set to moving the stones. God saw to it that 
he didn’t. 

I moved a small personal mountain that day. But I did 
it guided by my Comforter based on faith and the sure and 
certain knowledge that God’s Holy Spirit will guide me 
through all my difficult times. We just have to believe. Trust 
and obey, for there’s no better way! @P 


Deana Weyman attends St. Andrew’s, King City, Ont. 
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TESTIMONY 


Never 
Forsaken 


God has a plan for all of us. 
By Patricia Schneider 


I sit and listen as my friend Ingrid 
pours out her story. The tears are wet on 
her cheeks as she spells out this special 
time of her life... when the Lord reached 
out and touched her. 

Ingrid had been raised in a home 
where church was a part of every Sun- 
day. She had attended a Christian college 
where going to chapel was a part of every 
day, so on that special morning when God 
sent a messenger to question her faith, 
she thought she had all the answers. 

He was about to change her mind. 

Things had not gone well the last 
year. A patch up to her marriage had 
not lasted and she found herself in very 
dire circumstances. But a God who she 
didn’t really know was about to lead her 
into the most amazing adventure she 
had ever had. 

That morning she sat watching her 
two small children play in their sand 
box. She had never felt so depressed 
in her life. And suddenly, there in the 
driveway stood a young man. He ex- 
plained he was a student minister and 
wanted to ask her a few questions. 
What could she lose, she thought, so she 
answered his queries: 

“Yes, of course I go to church. Every 
week. I sing in the choir and do other 
church activities.” 

Then he asked, “If you died tomor- 
row, what reason would you give for be- 
ing allowed into heaven?” She replied 


with along list of positives. But somehow 


they were not the answers he wanted. 

“Jesus has promised that all who 
follow him shall have eternal life,” he 
explained. “He has a plan for your life.” 

Suddenly, all Ingrid’s poise and 
self-righteousness fell away and she 
sobbed, “What plan? My husband has 
left me, I have no job and I don’t know 
where I am going.” 

Then in tears she opened the front 
door and they sat down in the living 
room. He explained that Jesus was not 
an historical character, he was a liv- 
ing being and that God loved her and 
promised he would be with her always. 
Ingrid had never thought of Jesus as 
her personal Saviour and she realized 
her whole life had been self-centred 
instead of God-centred and that she 
needed forgiveness. 

They prayed together and in that 
moment Ingrid felt alifting of her whole 
being, body and soul. It was a moment 
she will remember the rest of her life. 

Most of us do not experience salva- 
tion in such an awesome way. It would 
be so wonderful to say that from that 
point on everything went well, that life 
was rosy with no problems. But God 


doesn’t always work that way. 

There was reconciliation with her 
husband but that did not work and 
she suddenly found herself alone, in a 
strange town, knowing no one. She was 
not able to find work in her teaching 
field and ended up cleaning apartments. 
It was seven years before she got a full- 
time teaching position. 

But those were not wasted years. 
They were learning years... learning 
about God and His love for her. She be- 
came involved in a Bible study group 
that allowed her to grow and stretch her 
faith. She met new Christian friends 
and eventually became a member of 
the Presbyterian Church and she has 
a deep faith that she is willing to share 
with others. 

It wasn’t always easy but God’s 
timing had been perfect. He had had 
a plan for her and He had never for- 
saken her. And she knows now that He 
never will. @ 


Patricia Schneider lives in Grande 
Prairie, Alta. You can read her self- 
titled blog at presbyterianrecord.ca; 
it is filled with stories of how God has 
never forsaken her. 
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BOOK REVIEW 


Life in the 
Margins 


An overlooked chapter of 
Presbyterian history. 
By Seth Veenstra 


Reformed Presbyterians played an 
important role in Canadian history, ar- 
gues Rev. Dr. Eldon Hay in his recently 
published book The Covenanters in 
Canada: Reformed Presbyterianism 
from 1820 to 2012. 

“The freedom 
freedom to speak freely, to hold views 
that are contrary to what is more publicly 
felt—the Reformed Presbyterians helped 
bring that into our culture,” said Hay, 
a United Church minister and former 


to worship, the 


professor at Mount Allison University in 
Sackville, N.B. 

Reformed Presbyterians, more in- 
formally known as the Covenanters, 
became a marginalized denomination 
in the 17th century after Irish and Scot- 
tish members opposed the Stuart kings’ 
claims to be head of the church. 

They continued life in the margins 
after immigrating to Canada, where their 
particular conviction about Christ’s 
kingship led to various forms of public 
dissent, often including a refusal to vote. 

Hay’s interest in the Covenanters 
was piqued 20 years ago when he visit- 
ed what New Brunswick locals referred 
to as “the Presbyterian cemetery.” 

The site seemed an anomaly: there 
were no Presbyterian churches around. 
After asking more questions, Hay 
learned these Presbyterians at rest 
were Covenanters—their stories largely 
untold in written historical accounts. 

“T didn’t start out thinking I’d write 
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a book. I was simply curious about an 
old cemetery. But the stories simply 
grabbed me.” 


‘| didn't start out 
thinking I'd write a 
book. | was simply 
Curious about an 
old cemetery. But 
the stories simply 
grabbed me’ 


After publishing The Chignecto 
Covenanters: A Regional History of Re- 
formed Presbyterianism in New Bruns- 
wick and Nova Scotia, 1827-1905, he 
realized there were still many more 
untold stories. The Covenanters book 
expands the canvas, looking at Cov- 
enanter communities across Canada. 

While Covenanters, both then and 
now, tend to hold more conservative 
theologies and stances on social issues 
than Hay, he said he has a real admira- 
tion and respect for them. 

“To understand another person 
means not to forget my convictions but 
to bracket them for a time to be really 
open to what this other person is saying 
and what truths they espouse.” 

When asked why this history is 
important today, Hay responds: “It’s a 
case study in how people persist. But it 
also shows us that in order to survive 
we need to be open to new models and 
new ways of doing things.” @ 


Seth Veenstra is a freelance writer in 
Hamilton, Ont. 
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to everyone who donated 
to the Record in 2013! 


An enormous thank you to all of our 2013 donors! Because of you, we raised an astounding $147,000 
and were able to dig a little deeper, dream a little bigger and tell more stories about your church. 


We also welcomed a summer intern from Malawi, Joshua Nyangulu, who wrote our October cover story. 
Many, many thanks from the staff and board at the Record. We can't do what we do without you! 
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It Takes a Village 


Lessons from Malawi. By Rebecca Sherbino 


oel and I arrived in Malawi 

in January of 2004. We were 

relative newlyweds—married 

just over a year—and enjoy- 

ing life together. In 2005, we 

began to contemplate starting 
a family and in 2006 we took the plunge 
and adopted two Malawian children— 
Isaac, who is now eight, and Masika who 
is seven. 

Those first months learning to adapt 
to life with children and learning how to 
parent within an African context were 
filled with a mixture of excitement, un- 
certainty, terror and joy. 

It has been six years since our fam- 
ily returned from Malawi—and we have 
since added a third child to our brood, 
five-year-old Canaan—but the lessons 
we learned while living in Africa are 
present in our childrearing every day. 

In Malawian society, children are 
everybody’s business. To an outsider, it 
was impossible to tell which children 
belonged to whom, as they seemed to 
be parented by everybody and anybody. 
Within the extended family, Malawian 
children sometimes live with biological 
parents, but just as often they live with 
aunties, uncles or other relatives. Part 
of this is due to a society staggering un- 
der the heavy weight of the HIV/AIDS 
epidemic, but the greater part is due to 
longstanding familial structures that are 
much more fluid than in North America. 
It is a well-known cliché that it “takes a 
village to raise a child,” and this is abso- 
lutely true of how family life is lived out 
in Malawi. The entire community par- 
ticipates in rearing their children. 

When we first adopted Isaac, we 


found it extremely unnerving when Ma- 
lawian friends or total strangers would 
scoop him from our arms and disappear 
with him for minutes, or even hours at 
a time. The first time we experienced 
this was at a restaurant, when a female 
server came to our table and realized 
that Isaac was fussing. Immediately, she 
picked him up, and, to our wide-eyed 
alarm, left the room with him. After 
about two minutes of total panic try- 
ing to figure out what was happening, 
we politely asked our waiter where our 
one-year-old had been taken. After a 
moment of confusion at our question, he 
replied that they had taken him to play 
so that we could eat. I tried to relax, but 
have to admit that I ate pretty quickly 
and was very relieved to have him back 
in my arms about 20 minutes later! 

I also sometimes felt jealous when 


our housekeeper would swing Isaac 
up onto her back into a chitenje (an 
African cloth wrapped around the 
back with the baby inside, sort of like a 
Baby Bjorn or sling) and continue her 
housework, or run to him as quickly as 
I would when he would fall. I was his 
mother... wasn’t I supposed to be the 
one doing those things? 

While there are many aspects of 
North American culture that Malawians 
wish for themselves, the strength of the 
community within Malawian society is 
one that I learned to appreciate and even 
envy. They seem to exemplify Romans 
12:5: “so we, who are many, are one body 
in Christ, and individually we are mem- 
bers of one another.” 

In Malawi, if one member of the 
family has ajob, their responsibility is to 
provide money to members of their > 
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immediate and extended family. Other 
members of the family pick up the slack 
in regards to housework, child rearing, 
conflictmanagement, marriage counsel- 
ling and a variety of other tasks. 

Here in North America, women have 
saddled themselves with an attempt to 
be superwomen—working full-time, 
cooking, cleaning, family 
ment... and the list goes on, with very 
little help. In choosing to live in single 
dwelling homes and keeping our money 
for ourselves, we have independence 
and financial gain but have lost family 


manage- 


integration, shared responsibilities anda 
lighter daily load. 

Being interconnected and depen- 
dent upon one another is engrained in 
Malawianculture. Itiscertainlynotwith- 
out its own challenges! But, we have tak- 
en to heart the lessons we learned there. 

In our home, we strive to show our 
children how other people need our time 
and resources. We sponsor a Malawian 
child and we speak often about hav- 
ing fewer toys and luxuries so that we 
can give more money to others. In our 
time-crunched Canadian society, there 
are vulnerable people who need our 
time more than our resources, and we 
are actively working to share ourselves 
by spending time with disadvantaged 
people in our community. We are also 
learning to use our home and our family 
as a gift from God. In the past few years, 
we have opened our doors to various 
people to live with us for days, weeks and 
months at atime. We have also chosen to 
partner with the Children’s Aid Society 
as respite care workers because we have 
been blessed with much, and we want to 
be ablessing to others. 

Our children do not always like liv- 
ing this way. They don’t always want to 
share their rooms, their toys and their 
time with “difficult” people or those who 
are hard to love. They don’t want to drive 
people without vehicles to appoint- 
ments or shopping or to hang out with 
strangers. But they are learning that as 
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Rebecca and Joel with Isaac 
and Masika in Malawi, 2007. 


a family we are living out God’s call to 
community and interdependence. 

We are making a conscious attempt 
to try to live Isaiah 1:17: “learn to do 
good, seek justice, rescue the oppressed, 
defend the orphan, plead for the widow.” 
It has not always been an easy road and 
we have so much more to learn, but it 
has also been joy-filled and rewarding. 
Our Malawian friends taught us valuable 
life lessons and each day we try to instila 
little of their wisdom into our family life 
here in Canada. 


Rebecca Sherbino has a master’s degree in 
international development and has spent 
six years working and studying abroad 

in Africa and Europe. She is currently at 
home with her three children and keeping 
active in community advocacy. She lives 
in Paris, Ont., with her husband, 

Joel, who is a minister at Paris 
Presbyterian Church. 
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IN OCTOBER 2013, PWS&D’S COMMUNICATIONS COORDINATOR 
KAREN BOKMA VISITED PROGRAMS THROUGHOUT MALAWI. BELOW 
SHE SHARES SOME REFLECTIONS FROM HER VISIT. 


MET HILDA MWANZA IN NORTHERN MALAWI. SHE WAS PROUD TO 
share her experiences of joining a self-help group and starting a small business. 
Hilda is part of a Presbyterian World Service & Development program that is 
working to build sustainable livelihoods for 50,000 men, women and children. 
During my time in Malawi I learned what building a sustainable livelihood really 
means for the many people who are part of the program. Having a sustainable livelihood 
means being able to secure the necessities of life - food, water, shelter and clothing. 

I met many people who wanted to share how their lives had changed because of the 
work of PWS&D and our local partners. Families that were suffering from food insecurity 
told me how nutrition support and seed distributions have made a huge difference in their 
diets. Young men and women told me about their dreams for the future, which are now 
much more achievable because of the educational support and vocational training they 
are receiving. Women wanted to share stories of starting small businesses and how they 
can now meet the daily needs of their families. 

Many of the women whose stories I was privileged to hear are part of self-help groups 
(SHGs). These self-help groups bring together some of the poorest women in their com- 
munities. Each week they come together, contribute their small savings and then loan 
them out again amongst themselves. > 
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With these loans, women are starting small 
businesses and working to create brighter fu- 
tures for their families. Hilda continued shar- 
ing about her business - she now buys and sells 
fish in her community. With the profits she is 
able to buy food, soap and school supplies for 
her family, as well as plan for the future. 

Not only do the women lend money 
amongst themselves, but they also receive 
training in market research, accounting and 
small business management. 

Harriet Zgambo says this knowledge has 
changed her. “I have gained financial literacy. 
Ihave gained these skills to manage money for 
the group and for my family. We are thankful 
because we know how to have businesses and 
save money. We are thankful and hope that it 
means even more women will have businesses 
and brighter futures for their families.” 


For more information or to 
make a donation contact: 


Presbyterian World 
Service & Development 
50 Wynford Drive, 
Toronto, Ont. M3C 157 


1-800-619-7301 ext. 291 
pwsd@presbyterian.ca 


Not only are SHGs a place where 
women are given the opportunity to 
receive loans they would have had 
a very difficult time getting other- 
wise, they are also a place where 
knowledge is passed on and the community is 
strengthened. Women learn the necessities of 
good hygiene to promote health in their fami- 
lies. They share their concerns and gain wis- 
dom from others in the group. 

What struck me most about these women 
who are joining together to form self-help 
groups was the spirit of empowerment and 
community I found. 

Everyday in Malawi I met women who 
were being empowered to build brighter 
futures for themselves, their families and 
their communities. They told their stories 
of struggle and survival with both joy and 
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deep faith. As they shared how their lives 
have changed and how they are better able 
to ensure their family’s survival, they also 
asked me to express their thankfulness for 
the support they receive from people they 
will never know or meet. So, thank you! 


*Donations made to PWS&D’s “Building 
Sustainable Livelihoods” program in Malawi 
are maximized through matching funds from 
the Government of Canada. 
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Stories of mission, ministry and community 


EDUCATION 


A Generous 
Theology 


That's what comes from 
an educated imagination. 


By Richard Topping 


One of my favourite authors, 
Northrop Frye, a Canadian liter- 
ary scholar, gave the Massey Lec- 
tures on CBC in 1962. The Educat- 
ed Imagination is now in its 25th 
printing. In this book Frye asks a 
simple question: why study litera- 
ture? His answer is rich with pos- 
sibility. He says that the study of lit- 
erature, what he calls “man’s revela- 
tion to man,” is for the sake of fund- 
ing imagination. Literary studies 
are hard work. They require critical 
finesse and directed attention, but 
the goal is to beef-up imagination. 
Frye claims that if imagination 
is stoked (educated) with ideas from 
other times and places, you quickly 
realize there are better worlds than 
the one around us right now; there 
are worlds we want to live in. And 
imagination could lead to action; it 
could make us so restless with the 
dead ends and stale leftovers of > 
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EDUCATION, continued 


the present that whole communities 
could start living toward a better ar- 
rangement, a more humane option, a 
possible world. 

What about a theologically educat- 
ed imagination? What about theologi- 
cal education as focused critical atten- 
tion on “God’s revelation to people” in 
Jesus Christ in the power of the Spirit? 

Could whole communities dare (by 
faith) to envision what might be be- 
cause the Triune God has stoked their 
imaginations through prophets and 
poets, scripture and saints testifying 
to the Kingdom coming on earth as it 
is in heaven? A theologically educated 
imagination may envision a reconciled 
world, fuelled as it is with visions of 
lions and lambs lying down together, 
with visions of swords beat into plow- 
shares, of a detoxified heaven and 
earth. A people could become so en- 
amoured with these solicitous visions 
that they grow discontented with what 
is and start living toward more humane 
arrangements, where justice and peace 
embrace. And they do it not because 
they have to but because they may. 

Subject yourself to theological 
education as imaginative transforma- 
tion and priorities could get reversed, 
altered, changed. Fund an imagina- 
tion with the gospel of reconciliation 
and the next thing you know someone 
says, “I have a dream...” and then auda- 
cious people—like Martin Luther King, 
Jr.—move non-violently toward a more 
humane arrangement. They just start 
to believe that history bends toward 
justice! Talk about grasped by a vision. 

In the formation of theological 
imagination, we also want to engage 
the world and the big issues of our 
time. I think Karl Barth was right that 
theology ought to be done with the 
Bible in one hand and the newspaper 
in the other (although I am pretty sure 
he didn’t mean we give equal weight to 
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the National Post and Romans in our 
thinking about God). 

Why engage with the world? 
Because God is engaged with the world, 
because God so loves the world. God 
is at work in the world, God is always 
already active making and keeping 
human life human—there are little 
lights and parables of the love of God 


They just start to 
believe that history 
bends toward 
justice! Talk about 
grasped by a vision 


scattered all over the place if we will 
attend to the world. If we really believe 
that, and if we are imaginatively 
attentive to the world in which the 
suffering God is at work, we will discern 
what our work needs to be. Ours is no 
armchair religion—endlessly spinning 
our wheels in analysis paralysis. 

Douglas John Hall in his new book, 
What Christianity Is Not, says the im- 
portant question is not what we the 
church are doing but what is God doing 
and how do we get with God’s mission. 
“The question the church (and theo- 
logical colleges) ought to be asking and 
seeking to answer in and for a particu- 
lar time and place (context) is not what 
should we do, but rather where is God 
now at work making and keeping life 
human? The extent to which [we] de- 
termine an answer or answers to that 
question will determine the nature and 
relevance of our own activity.” 

Finally, in our theological educa- 
tion, we are generous. And here I mean 
generous as the opposite of narrow and 
sectarian. While we love the church 


and actually believe the church to be 
an agent of God’s love in the world, we 
keep our eyes open for partners in our 
mission, including other Christians. 

And the truth in our multi-religious, 
multi-cultural context is that we have a 
whole range of partners. Jesus taught 
us to love, not to fear or compete with 
our neighbours. It is a wonderful thing: 
to go deep in Christian faith is to go 
wide in the neighbourhood. I have yet 
to read the story in the gospels where 
Jesus says, “go out there and prove oth- 
er religions wrong.” Instead, when the 
disciples object to someone who heals 
outside the official card-carrying Je- 
sus movement, Jesus basically says, “if 
they aren’t against us, they are for us.” It 
was Jesus’ disciples, not Jesus, who got 
all proprietary about healing. 

Miroslav Volf in his book, A Public 
Faith: How Followers of Christ Should 
Serve the Common Good, says that each 
dynamic faith tradition overlaps with 
others, and so there’s hope of profound 
co-operation for the good of the world 
on issues like violence and ecology. 

I know that religions aren’t all the 
same—a Muslim friend helped me un- 
derstand that. However, there is often 
“overlapping consensus” on the is- 
sues of our time. We can learn from 
our First Nations and neighbours of 
other faiths, but we will need to know 
each other well enough to do so for the 
sake of more humane arrangements in 
the world. Christians reach out to the 
world for the love of the God revealed 
in Jesus Christ, others have their own 
particular reasons, but we can be gen- 
erous, not narrow and exclusionary, 
in our work in and for the mending of 
God’s world. @ 


Rev. Dr, Richard Topping is principal 
of Vancouver School of Theology. This 
is excerpted from a talk he gave at his 

induction last year. 
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Blessings and Thin Places 


A dispatch from youth on a mission. By L.D. McKenzie 


ome believe there 

are “thin places” 

where heaven and 

earth come close to 

each other. If you're 
ever seeking a thin place, Medi- 
cine Eagle Healing and Retreat 
Place, run by elders Stella Black- 
bird and Audrey Bone, is one 
of them. 

Medicine Eagle is on Kee- 
seekoowenin First Nation in 
Manitoba. Last summer, I led a 
second youth mission trip there 
in conjunction with Winnipeg 
Inner City Missions. It’s a stun- 
ningly peaceful, jewel-toned, green 
place where you hear loons call and you 
might even see a bear (which I did). 

There we helped Audrey and Stella 
pick medicine—Labrador tea, bearberry 
and sage. 

The young team had transformative 
experiences working with the missions 
in Winnipeg—helping Jane with the 
Miracle Store, and buddying with the 
Flora House kids and Anishinabe Place 
of Hope Sunday school kids and leaders, 
on their big season-end field trips. 

We just happened to be at Kees- 
eekoowenin the same day as the pow- 
wow, one of the first in a few years. It was 
a bit of a formal occasion for Audrey’s 
grandson, Styles, who looked fantastic in 
his regalia. So did older sister America in 
her fancy shawl. 

Audrey and Rev. Dr. Margaret Mul- 
lin, executive director of WICM, had 
both explained that the powwow was 


a celebration and anyone could dance. 
When the intertribal dances were an- 
nounced, our youth were encouraged 
to join in. But they were a bit shy. Not 
so my six-year-old son, Ben. He jumped 
right in with some nifty hybrid ninja 
moves and then all our youth joined in. 

At the powwow, Rev. Margaret gave 
me the most beautiful walking stick. 
It has bright bands of colour, with the 
blue at the top reflecting the waters of 
baptism from our tradition, she told me. 
She also said I could ask Stella to bless it 
for me after presenting a traditional gift 
of tobacco, which is the first medicine. 
Margaret just happened to have some. 

We went out to Clear Lake in nearby 
Riding Mountain National Park for a 
dip. The day was glorious and sunny, 
with bright water sparkling. 

Here Stella gave her blessing. She 


prayed in Ojibwa. Afterward she 
explained at length how my staff 
had been made by a skilled crafts- 
man. Rev. Margaret said I was 
to share my stick around with 
people in the circle because it’s 
not my gift, it’s something I share. 
And I was to complete the bless- 
ing with an offering of tobacco 
to the earth from which the stick 
came, and a prayer of thanks for 
Stella, the earth and the gift. 

We who went on the trip will 
treasure more the sacred mo- 
ments in our tradition. In the cha- 
os of group camping, even the act 
of sitting down together for a meal and 
saying grace requires organizational ef- 
fort and becomes a ritual sought, rather 
than taken for granted. 

Since returning home, I have com- 
pleted Stella’s blessing with a few fam- 
ily and congregation members. Our 
church, Norval, Halton Hills, Ont., has 
a beautiful property that backs onto the 
Credit River and is undoubtedly a thin 
place. We placed curled brown pipe to- 
bacco around the old trees by the river 
and thus returned the gift of first medi- 
cine to the earth. 

With these dark lines and curves, I 
draw from and give thanks for the old 
story—one replete with tales of ritual 
acts of thanks, of loaves and fishes, 
lost sheep, strangers helping, sons for- 
given.... Chi miigwetch. @ 


started with a smudge ceremony—us- 
ing smoke from burning sage—with 
team members taking part. Then she 


L.D. McKenzie is a busy mom and 
freelance writer. 
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HEALTHCARE 


Discussing the major role FBOs play in medical delivery. 


By Andrew Faiz 


hen you go to some of the 
most rural areas, particu- 
larly in Africa, but elsewhere 
as well, often the only health- 
care youcome across happens 
to be faith-inspired organiza- 
tions,” said Edward Mills at the 
Presbyterian Church’s national 
offices in Toronto. 

“However, within the public health community there 
is a lack of recognition of the major [faith-based] players 
and they tend to be considered with some suspicion.” 

Mills, Canada Research Chair in Global Health at the 
University of Ottawa and an associate professor at Stan- 
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ford University, was part of a working group meeting in 
mid-January on the role of faith-based organizations 
in providing healthcare around the world. “The public 
health community may look at faith-based organiza- 
tions as minor players but actually if you start looking 
at it and how healthcare is actually delivered it is a very 
large presence.” 

Mills was amongst nearly two dozen academics, theo- 
logians, healthcare advocates and public policy advisors, 
representing major world religions and some key health- 
care organizations, including the United Nations, to “cre- 
ate an interfaith dialogue on healthcare and profile the 
work done by faith-based organizations.” 

Azza Karam, one of the participants, presented what > 
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The ‘beautiful parts of the 
missionary history have created one 
of the largest, most sustainable networks 
delivering care around the world 


she called “the chapeau,” an over- 
riding document that could 
guide the conversation. 

During her lunch 
break, balancing her 
plate on her knees, 
speaking passionately 
of the days of conver- 
sation ahead, she told 
the Record: “You can’t 
understand how faith- 
based organizations de- 
liver healthcare without 
first understanding where 
they are coming from in 
terms of their faith in general. 
And, obviously if youre talking 
about health services you have to un- 
derstand where the health world is at and 
what are the issues of the health world and how to un- 
pack all that.” 

Karam has several titles, including being a senior 
advisor for the United Nations Population Fund, and 
has been a leading advocate for further dialogue be- 
tween the secular healthcare and development delivery 
community and faith-based organizations. Writing on 
why the UN should reach out to faith communities, she 
states: “The reality is that religion has not retreated to 
the private sphere, as anticipated by myriad modernist 
and secular theories. In fragile and post-conflict states, 
religious groups are often leading advocates for peace 
and reconciliation.” 

In conversation she expands: “Faith communities 
have predated every mechanism. 
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“They are the quintessen- 
tial providers we have ever 
known. 

“There is a history, 
a missionary history, 
which is both beauti- 
ful and sometimes 
highly problematic. 
But a faith was taken to 
peoples in other parts 
of the world and in that 
process there was also 
the delivery and the or- 
ganization of delivery of 
social services.” 

Karam is careful to down- 

play the extent of proselytizing 
faiths—“sometimes, in some cases, 
delivery of resources was attached to the 

spreading of the faith.” The ‘beautiful’ parts of the mis- 
sionary history have created one of the largest, most 
sustainable networks delivering care around the world. 
In her UN document she writes very pragmati- 
cally to the secular community: “Apart from the range 
of critical—often life-saving—social services provided 
by faith-based organizations, religious communities 
are also capable of unparalleled social mobilization. 
They often boast unparalleled worldwide convening 
capacities and are also owners of the longest-standing 
mechanisms for raising financial resources. In times in 
which traditional secular development is confronting 
its strongest set of resource challenges, these capabili- 
ties cannot be underestimated. Given the realities of 
service provision, resource mobilization, and political 


presence, it becomes clear that be- 
ing knowledgeable of the work of 
FBOs is necessary if we are to take 
seriously the fundamental dimen- 
sions of social development and 
social capital as we consider the 
imperatives of future development 
agendas.” 

Edward Mills suggested to the 
Record two reasons why faith- 
based organizations have fallen out 
of favour—hence Karam’s sly re- 
minder that religions still exist in 
the public sphere—with the secular 
development community, despite 
having a long history of providing 
healthcare, often to society’s least 
privileged and most marginalized. 
First, FBOs “are usually not in- 
volved in marketing what they do. 
My observation has been that they 
are a lot less ego driven and a lot 
less financially driven than some 
others that have strong advocates 
working for them. 


“T think about the context of the 
Salvation Army, for example. You 
have officers joining a very low pay- 
ing career. And for life. Even a general 
doesn’t make a livable salary. So, peo- 
ple are driven out of humility. And 
they’re doing it out of a sort of value 
system which is poorly understood 
with the healthcare community.” 

The other reason he speculated 
FBOs are under-recognized might 
have to do with some controversies 
“around recommendations that af- 
fect health—should you be using 
condoms, should they be engaging 
homosexuals, issues like that.” 

The working group will prepare 
a series of papers on the history, 
breadth and issues surrounding 
healthcare provided by FBOs. They 
hope the series will be published 
later this year. @ 


Andrew Faiz is the Record’s senior 
editor. 
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Join us at Convocation Hall on Wednesday, May 14", 2014 at 7:30 p.m. 


Convocation Address by 


The Rev. Dr. John de Gruchy 


Stewards of God's Mysteries in an Age of Disenchantment 


A Pre-Convocation Workshop, Being Led into aes in Life and Death, 


will be led by The Rev. Dr. de Gruchy from 9: 


0 a.m. to 12:30 p.m. 


Principal’s Reunion Year Dinner: Tuesday, May 13° 
For Knox/Ewart Grads of 1974, 1964, 1954 & prior 


KEGA Grad Luncheon: Wednesday, May 14°" 
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Is there an other?’ 
Or is there only we?’ 


By Mona Scrivens 
lustration by Emma Hanaquist 
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I sat quietly at the back of one of the classrooms listening 
to Brian McLaren, I found myself getting agitated. 

The more I listened, the more agitated I became. The 
room was comfortable enough. The lighting was fine. 
The temperature was comfortable. If not the environ- 
ment, what? 

Brian McLaren, author and speaker and prominent 
figure in the “emergent church” movement, was speaking 
at Knox College’s Renew continuing education event last 
November. He spoke from his book Generous Orthodoxy 
where he asserts for a post-liberal, post-conservative, 
post-Protestant convergence that fosters the pursuit of 
truth, the unity of the church and the gracious character 
of the gospel. 

I listened keenly as McLaren described the land- 
scape and traditions of faith, and the vision of an ortho- 
doxy that aims for Jesus as the centre of the Christian 
faith, driven by love and defined by missional intent. A 
“senerous orthodoxy” that brings to the forefront a way 
of life that draws us closer to Christ and to each other. I 
love that. 

McLaren defined this “generous orthodoxy” as the 
practice of humility, charity, courage and diligence ex- 
tended not only to fellow Christians but also to those of 
non-Christian religions, “drawing us to look at the ‘other’ 
not in terms of ‘us/them’ but rather “we.” 

And that was when I got ruffled. 

It’s not that I disagree with McLaren’s assertion that 
we need to take seriously what Jesus said about the poor, 
or that we should stop being content as members of the 
Christian religion and aspire to start living the way of 


Jesus. I agree, I agree. So why was I having such a difficult 
time referring to the people in my midst, my family and 
friends and the people I cherish outside of the Christian 
limits as “the other?” Could it be because I was once the 
other? Maybe I still am. 

Though I was born in Canada, I was born and raised 
in a Sikh home. Sikhism is a monotheistic religion root- 
ed in India. I understood growing up that there was a 
powerful God and that gurus, or teachers, pointed us to 
God’s truth. 

In my high school years, questions about God and, 
more specifically, my personal relationship with God 
rose to the forefront. I was a member of the choir in 
our high school and a number of the students attended 
church. They had a different religion from mine, but we 
shared the same morals and values. It was comfortable. 
And it wasn’t long before I was invited to youth group 
and church services. “Why not?” I thought to myself. 
Likewise, my mother had no major initial concerns. 

I loved attending church with my friends. United, 
Anglican, Presbyterian and Pentecostal—whoever would 
take me, I would go. I loved the hymns we sang about 
Jesus: Jesus the friend to sinners, Jesus the Shepherd, 
Jesus the Saviour of the world. Ieven enjoyed the sermons, 
even when my friends said, “that was a boring one.” 

Going to church satisfied a hunger I didn’t know I 
had. I attended faithfully and even helped my friends 
teach Sunday school classes. Ironically, it was I who 
did the greatest learning. Jesus was such an amazing 
teacher, so much like the 10 gurus that represented the 
faith of my birth. Pictures of Jesus in the Sunday school 
books with his long blonde hair, fair skin and blue eyes 
reinforced for me that Jesus was a beautiful non-Indian 
guru for white people. 

At home, my Sikh life continued. Each morning, my 
mother would go into Babaji’s room—the room where 
the Guru Granth Sahib lived; the Sikh holy book was on 
a small table dressed with beautiful silks and brocades. 
I would sit on the floor while my mother conducted the 
morning ritual of opening the book. She would read a 
passage of the poetic verses, and conclude by saying the 
Japji, the morning prayer. Every morning began this way 
and every evening, before sundown, this was repeated 
when the holy book was closed. 


Covér 
Story 


Going to church satisfied a hunger | didn’t know | had. 
| attended faithfully and even helped my friends 
teach Sunday school classes. lronically, 
it was | who did the greatest learning 


For most of my childhood, the two worlds with their 
different languages, different images and different his- 
tories coexisted brilliantly until at some point, in my late 
teens, I began to question it all. I began to ask the diffi- 
cult questions regarding faith and God, of my mother, 
the pastors at the churches I attended, and of my poor 
friends, who now seriously questioned bringing me to 
their churches in the first place. I readily fought those 
who claimed Jesus to be the only way and I was offended 
that an exuberant young Christian had called me “a sin- 
ner.” But God saw fit to place individuals in my life who 
displayed the traits of McLaren’s generous orthodoxy. 

In my last year of high school I went with my friends 
to a Christian youth retreat. I had asked all the questions 
and I was given answers that satisfied to a point, but left 
much unresolved. On the last day of the retreat, a time 
of powerful messages, deep prayer, a sense of commu- 
nity and passionate singing to God, it suddenly became 
clear both intellectually and spiritually. While singing a 
song, the title and tune I have long since forgotten, I un- 
derstood the story of redemption that runs through the 
pages of the Bible and for the first time accepted that Je- 
sus died for me. It was a powerful revelation. Jesus died 
for me because he loved me so much. My sins had been 
forgiven and through the blood, death and resurrection 
of Jesus Christ, I was now a new creation. I had, in that 
moment met Jesus and accepted Jesus as my Saviour. 

So, I was “the other” that McLaren refers to. The 
word “other” is defined as different or distinct from one 
already mentioned or known about. From my perspec- 
tive, there seems to be an implied negative connotation 
in this context. Growing up, I was taught that there was 
no “other,” we were all somehow connected, the same. 
Every person was to be valued. The legacy of my devout 
Sikh grandmother was to teach me that we are to treat all 


people, regardless of religion, colour or socio-economic 
status, with grace. 

During my regular childhood visits to India, I would 
go daily with my mother and grandmother to the Sikh 
gudwara. We would travel by rickshaw, battling the 
hoards of people and the beasts that lay claim to the 
road, to asmall unimpressive building. When we arrived 
at our destination we walked along the dark, dusty path 
to the doorway, where we took off our shoes before en- 
tering. The place we entered seemed almost incompat- 
ible to its dreary exterior. Inside it was bright and clean 
and smelled of incense and yummy, spicy foods. Some 
worshippers had already found their spots on the white 
sheets that swathed the carpet-bare floors. The Guru 
Granth Sahib sat prominently in the room, upon a pil- 
lowed pedestal under an ornate canopy. 

With our heads covered, and our hands positioned 
palms together and fingers stretching skyward, we 
would follow my grandmother as she walked reverently 
up to the holy book. She would stop before the ornate 
canopy, whisper a prayer and then bow before the word 
of God. Discretely, she would take the money that she 
held between her praying hands and place it in the box 
on the floor. My mom and I would do the same and then 
follow my grandmother to where she sat, cross-legged 
on the floor with the other worshippers. The women 
sat on one side and the men on the other. I would sit for 
only amoment until I caught a glimpse of the other chil- 
dren present. 

I remember, as a child, running around with my little 
friends and never once do I recall being told to sit still or 
be quiet, as the taller people prayed and sang their songs 
of praise. It was somehow understood by the children— 
we just knew when we needed to be quiet and when it 
was okay to play. > 
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Eventually I would get 
tired of running around dur- 
ing the long service of prayer 
and I would find my way to my 
mother and sit on the floor by 
her side. Soon the rhythmi- 
cal tones from the reader of 
the Guru Granth Sahib would 
make me sleepy and I would 
place my head on my mother’s 
lap and rest, until someone 
came around with parshad. 
This sweet is served to all 
and signifies God’s grace and 
human equality. There was 
something comforting about 
this place, a place I shared 
with the people I loved, a 
place where God was present, a place where children 
were fully welcomed. 

After worship, people from the congregation and from 
off the street, Sikhs and Hindus alike, would gather out- 
side, sitting in the dusty alley in rows to receive lungar. 
This free meal was offered to all. 

I loved it when it was our turn to serve. I would follow 
my grandmother outside the doors of the temple to find 
the earlier unpopulated alleyway now packed with people 
sitting on the ground on either side of the pathway. I would 
watch my grandmother tie back her beautiful silk scarf so 


This was a place where 
Status and caste 
did not matter 


it would not drag on the ground, 
and then begin the task of serv- 
ing. She along with others, in- 
cluding myself would serve to 
the masses a full meal of roti, 
two kinds of subji, and hot tea. 
I would walk behind her as she 
bent down to serve each one 
individually; my beautifully 
dressed grandmother serving 
the unkempt and poor, who sat 
side by side with those of many 
means. This was a place where 
status and caste did not matter. 
There was no “us” or “them;” 
there was no other. I watched 
her as she attended each one, 
looking them in the eyes and 
smiling a wonderfully compassionate smile. Each person 
mattered. After we served, we sat on the ground in the al- 
leyway where we, too, ate our meal. 

Whois the other? Is there another? Oris there only “we?” 

I understand inefficiency of language and how the 
meaning of words can change over time. McLaren may 
refer to the other with no additional meaning intended. 
For me, however, the term “other” still connotes “us” and 
“them.” Is there another word? Is there another term that 
might soften the notion of assumed North American Chris- 
tian superiority? I don’t know. What I do know is that had it 
not been for the grace demonstrated 
by my Sikh grandmother, I may not 


s. Owned by a charitable trust, Ecclesiastical is a unique specialist insurance 

%& company. Working closely with independent brokers across Canada, we 
provide customized insurance solutions to faith organizations, retirement 
communities, educational institutions, unique properties, registered 
_ charities and non-profit organizations, and select commercial enterprises. 


Protecting those who enrich the lives of others 


Ecclesiastical is deeply committed to protecting those who enrich the 
lives of others and to supporting local and global initiatives that help 
eradicate poverty and improve the lives of people in need. 
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have appreciated the difference. 

I also know that had it not been 
for the love and generous orthodoxy 
of a few key and amazing people 
whom God placed on my path, my 
life would be very different. I was 
born into an Indian home, into the 
Sikh religion. I am “the other,” but 
Tam a follower of Jesus and for that 
Iam very grateful! @ 


Rev. Mona Scrivens is minister at 
Amberlea, Pickering, Ont. 
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FROM THE MODERATOR 


Thoughts 


Extravagant Moderation 


Enjoying God’s goodness. By David Sutherland 


avid, you have to 
learn moderation!” 
Ive heard this 
with 
throughout my life. 
Ihave been told by good Christian men- 
tors that we should be moderate in all 
things. It must be written in the Bible 
somewhere, isn’t it? 

Well, actually it isn’t. While modera- 
tion in all things is a very noble thought, 


frequency 


itis not necessarily a Christian one. The 
expression, “be moderate in all things” 
is attributed to the ancients of Greek 
philosophy. For them, moderation was 
a gift from heaven, one of the highest 
virtues. If one could achieve modera- 
tion, then they could rise to self-control. 
The Greek word connotes a picture of a 
free human being, uncontrolled by an- 
other. A noble thought perhaps but not 
a strictly Christian one. 

“Moderation in all things” is actual- 
ly a recipe for mediocrity, while God is 
anything but mediocre. And so it should 
be for God’s people. God is extraordi- 
nary and extreme in love, joy, peace, 
patience, kindness, goodness, faithful- 
ness, gentleness and self-control. God 
is extravagant from creation to the 
cross. All of heaven breaks into a party 
when one sinner repents. God is zeal- 
ous in His love. God’s grace is amazing. 

In this context of extravagance, 
moderation or self-control is better 
understood as discernment, choosing 
certain behaviours over others and nur- 
turing certain virtues extravagantly in 


contrast to others. 


There are many things I want to do. 
But there are some things I should not 
do because they are harmful—to me or 
to others. My own impulses and desires 
do not always lead me to the best choic- 
es. That is part of the context in which 
the fruits of the Spirit are presented in 
the letter to the Galatians. 

The other part has to do with a dif- 
ferent kind of self-control. The individ- 
ualism both around us and within the 
church can be isolating and destructive. 
In the Galatians letter on self-control, 
discerning choices are focused on an 
equal balance between what is spiritu- 
ally healthy for the individual and what 
is spiritually healthy for who we are to- 
gether as the body of Christ. The fruits 
of the Spirit are ways of nurturing, en- 
hancing and protecting the relation- 
ships we were created to have. 

We see this self-control exercised 


by Jesus: “not my will, Father, but thine 
be done.” Neither the Father nor the 
Son nor the Holy Spirit ever do any- 
thing as if one is the only one. In Jesus’ 
40 days and 40 nights of fasting in the 
desert, one of the common threads of 
the temptations is the distraction for 
him to think or act as if he is the only 
one. From the beginning, within the ex- 
istence of God, there is community and 
a careful balance between the individu- 
al and the community. 

During this late-winter season of at- 
tempted self-control through exercise 
rooms and diets, and now entering the 
season of Lent with all its disciplines, it 
is worthwhile remembering the nature 
of virtues like self-control. However, we 
are encouraged to grow in godliness not 
only through discipline, but—and per- 
haps more importantly—by immersing 
ourselves in the extravagance of God’s 
love and grace. 

It is as we immerse ourselves in 
God’s extravagance of good toward us, 
and as we delight in the fellowship that 
evolves when we nurture the fruits 
of the Spirit in our relationships that 
we naturally lessen our taste for those 
things that would destroy us individu- 
ally and as achurch. 

Some things are better for us and 
for all. There is a fellowship that lives 
in eternity and we are invited to share 
in its joy. @ 


Rev. Dr. David Sutherland is minister at 
St. Andrew’s, St. Johms. 
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THE OTHER SIX DAYS 


The Pope and a Parrot 


And arapper turned Rev. By Bradley Childs 


ONLINE VIDEOS 

Blimey Cow is a podcast and YouTube channel created by 
brothers Josh and Jordan Taylor. Basically, it’s the musings 
and skits of the Taylor family and friends who take a satirical 
look at the conservative church. The target audience is clearly 
high school- and college-aged Christians from evangelical 
backgrounds. Most of the bits (like “Seven Lies About Home- 
schoolers” and “10 Ways to Get a Girl to Like You”) reflect this. 
However, the show does at times move beyond the surface 
and has even tackled topics like the relevance of short-term 
mission trips, arrogance 
in Christianity and the 
pitfalls of contemporary 
worship. If you've never 
watched the Taylors be- 
fore, check out “I Like 
You in Real Life (But 
Not on the Internet).” 
FIND IT @ 
blimeycowbeta.com. 


oo 


REALITY TV 

Rev. Run from the early rap group Run-DMC (and brother of 
Def Jam Records’ co-founder Russell Simmons) is arguably 
one of the most influential people in modern music history. Oh, 
and he’s also an ordained minister in the Pentecostal Church. 
Run is basically a prosperity gospel preacher telling people 
that God wants to bless them with the life he himself lives— 
complete with amansion and Rolls Royce. His Twitter account 
feeds me feel-good one-liners every day. And he has a reality 
television show called Run’s House. Normally l'dleave our rela- 
tionship at the 140-characters mark but something happened 
in the show that makes it worth watching: Run’s daughter was 
born. At just under five pounds, she also had a condition that 
caused her organs to grow on the outside of her body. She didn’t 
make it. The network wanted to shut it down, but the family 
thought it was important to show the world how a Christian 
family honestly deals with tragedy. The cameras kept running. 
FIND IT @ Search imdb.com for “Run’s House” and check your 
local listings for program times. 


FIVE INTERESTING 

THINGS ABOUT POPE FRANCIS 

Most of the stuff travelling around social media about Pope 
Francis is just not accurate, and many of the things written 
about the man in popular magazines get it wrong, too, because 
they really don’t understand what he’s saying. But the facts 
are simple: He’s against ordination of women. He’s still anti- 
abortion. He’s still against same-sex marriages (he calls for 
celibacy instead). Divorced and remarried Roman Catholics 
are not to receive Communion. Still, there are a lot of interest- 
ing things about the Pope: 


e The Pope blessed a stripper’s parrot: www.huffingtonpost. 
com/2014/01/31/pope-francis-porn-star-parrot_n_4703413. 
html 


¢ The Pope called abortion “horrific”: www.cbc.ca/news/ 
world/pope-francis-calls-abortion-horrific-in-toughest-remark- 
to-date-1.2494277 


¢ The Pope was once a bouncer and reportedly joined the 
priesthood because he was rejected by a girl: www.thelocal.it/ 
galleries/news/pope-francis-ten-things-you-didnt-know 


¢ Your mom and the Pope agree: wasting food is like stealing 
from the poor: www.huffingtonpost.co.uk/2013/06/06/pope- 
francis-wasting-food-stealing-from-poor_n_3395178.html 


¢ The Pope calls for priests not to reject baptizing the children 
of unwed mothers: abcnews.go.com/International/francis- 
latin-american-pope/story?id=18722276 @ 


Rev. Bradley Childs is minister at First, Regina. 
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“MarketPlace 


A place to snare your message with your community 


To place an ad call Carol McCormick at 905-833-6200 ext. 25 or email: cmccormick@canadads.com 


RML 


Robert McCausland 
Limited 
Artists & Craftsmen 
of Stained Glass since 1856 
30 Chauncey Avenue 


Toronto, Ont. M8Z 2X4 
Tel. (416) 233-9530 1-800-563-1555 


MILLWORK 


PROTECTIVE 
GLAZING RESTORATION 
SINCE 1979 

97 Wharncliffe Rd. S. London, Ont. N6J 2K2 


Toll Free 877-575-2321 


EDWARDS 


GLASS COMPANY LTD. 


° custom designed memorial windows 


° traditional - contemporary | 


e releading & restoration * storm glazing 4 


e custom woodworking 
enquiries invited 


- 471 Newbold Street, 
London, Ont. N6E 1K4 
(519) 649-7225 
Fax: (519) 649-7226 


ESTABLISHED .edwardsglassco@on.aibn.com 
1920 www.edwardsglass.net 


Tt Bg ‘ ; : 
NSOGENY. Proud Supporters of The Arthritis Society 


sic) lenge Neat 


ARTISTS AND CRAFTSMEN 
IN STAINED GLASS 
(905) 669-4244 
UNIT #6, 8481 KEELE STREET 
CONCORD, ONTARIO L4K 127 


www.sunrisestainedglass.com 


CHURCH CUSHIONS 


Fine quality pew or kneeling cushions. 
On your next seating project, contact 
Waggoners, the cushion specialists! 


TOLL FREE 1-800-396-7555 
Waggoners, Inc 


www.pewcushions.com 


_ classifieds — 


COINS. POSTCARDS. Buying all worldwide 


coins, banknotes and vintage postcards. 
Professional estate appraisals. Contact: 
Ross King, Box 571, Chesley, ON NOG 1L0. 
519-363-3143. rdking@bmts.com. 
Member ONA, CNA, ANA, CAND. 


Attention 
Presbyterian Churches: 


Employment 
ads 20% off! 


Place your employment ad 
in the Presbyterian Record 
and find the perfect 
candidate fast. 
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Find more online 
at presbyterianrecord.ca 


Photographs can be uploaded 
at presbyterianrecord.ca. 


CALVIN, NORTH BAY, ONT. 
Gerry Gaiser (centre) has served as Calvin's treasurer for more than three decades. That's devotion worth 
celebrating! Pictured are Keith Pacey, Gerry’s wife, Marg Gaiser, Gerry, and elder Dick Oudekerk. 
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ST. ANDREW'S, STRATHROY, ONT. 

In 2013, the congregation filled its 150th anniversary 
year with special events. The festivities included an open 
house with an exhibit of members’ bridal gowns. Here 
Wilma Bell and Dawn Lemmer, chair of the anniversary 
committee, show off the gown Bea Veitch wore when she 
married her husband Bill in 1953. 
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Opportunities 


istry 


Synod of the Atlantic Provinces 

Hartsville, PE.I., Hartsville; Half- 
time minister; Interim Moderator 
Rev. Brad Blaikie, 130 Victoria Rd., 
Summerside, PE C1N 2G5; 
902-436-2557. 

Harvey, N.B., Knox and Acton; Interim 
Moderator Rev. Douglas Blaikie, 512 
Charlotte St., Fredericton, NB 
E3C 1E1; 506-455-8220; 
minister@sapc.ca. 

North Tryon, P.E.I., North Tryon; Interim 
Moderator Rev. Bill Dean; 1556 Pt. Prim 
Rd., Belfast PE COA 1AO; 902-659- 
2417. churchbuilder@hotmail.com. 

Saint John, N.B., Saint Columba; Half- 
time; Interim Moderator Rev. Wendy 
MacWilliams, 28 Somerset Dr., 
Hanwell, N.B. E3C 1M8; 
506-206-5031; 
wendymacwilliams@rogers. com. 

Tabusintac, N.B., St. John’s; New 
Jersey, Zion and Bartibog, St. 
Matthew's; Full-time three point 
charge; Interim Moderator Rev. 
Derek Krunys, 206 Wellington St., 
Miramichi, NB ELN 1M7; 
dkrunys@hotmail.com. 


Synod of Quebec and 

Eastern Ontario 

Ottawa, St. Andrew's; Full-time 
minister; Interim Moderator Rev. 
William Ball, 470 Roosevelt Ave., 
Ottawa, ON K2A 126; 613-722-1144: 
wball@mywestminster.ca. 

Ottawa, St. Paul’s; Senior minister; 
Interim Moderator Rev. Shaun 
Seaman, 49 Acklam Terrace, 
Kanata, ON K2K 2H6; 
shaun.seamanll0O@gmail.com. 


Synod of Central, Northeastern 

Ontario and Bermuda 

Elmira, Gale; Full-time minister; Interim 
Moderator Rev. Karla Wubbenhorst, 
c/o Westminster-St. Paul's 
Presbyterian Church, 

206 Victoria Rd. N., Guelph, ON 
NIE 5H8; 519-763-9215; 
kwubbenhorst@yahoo.ca. 

Hillsburgh, St. Andrew's; Music director/ 
organist; job duties include music 
selections for Sunday mornings, special 
occasions, celebration of the seasons, 
meetings, direct senior and bell choirs 
as well as junior choir when required; 
519-855-6216 and leave message. 

Markham, Markham Chinese; Full- 
time associate minister for English- 
speaking ministry; Interim Moderator 
Rev. Sam Priestley, 19 Elm Lea St., 
Markham, ON L3P 3M8; 905-294- 
1633; sam.priestley@bell.net. 

Mount Forest, St. Andrew's and Conn, 
Knox; Interim Moderator Rev. Andrew 
Apack Song, 51 Church St., Elora, ON 
NOB 1S0; 519-846-0680 (church) or 
519-846-8028 (home); 
andrewapack@gmail.com. 

North Bay, Calvin; Minister; Interim 
Moderator Rev. Les Drayer, c/o 
Calvin Presbyterian Church, 401 
First Ave. W., North Bay, ON P1B 
3C5; 705-495-4660; search@ 
calvinpresbyterianchurch.ca; 
calvinpresbyterianchurch.ca. 

Richmond Hill, Richmond Hill; Director of 
music, playing a two manual Casavant 
organ and directing the adult and 
junior choirs. Send resumé to 
rhpreschurch@hotmail.com. 

Scarborough, Fallingbrook; Interim 
Moderator Rev. Dr. J. P. lan Morrison, 17 


Earswick Dr., Scarborough, ON 
MIE 1C7; 416-460-5214; 
ian.morrison@sympatico.ca. 
Scarborough, Melville; Organist/ 
choir director for one year; 
Chair of the Personnel Committee, 
70 Old Kingston Rd., Scarborough ON 
M1E 3J5; 416-281-9676; 
melville_church@bellnet.ca.ca. 
Toronto, St. Andrew's Humber Heights 
Full-time minister; Interim Moderator 
Rev. Sean Howard, 3819 Bloor St. W., 
Toronto, ON M9B 1K7; 416-233-9800 
x 202; sean@standrewsislington.org. 
Toronto, Trinity York Mills; Interim 
Moderator Rev. Tim Purvis, c/o 
Westview Presbyterian Church, 233 
Westview Blvd., Toronto, ON M4B 3J7; 
westview@bellnet.ca. 


Synod of Southwestern Ontario 
Bayfield, Knox; Part-time; Interim 
Moderator Rev. John Henderson, 
PO Box 824, Exeter, ON NOM 1S6; 
bI9-235-2608! 
henderson.johncharles@gmail.com. 
Meaford, Knox; Part-time minister 75%; 
Interim Moderator Rev. Peggy Kipfer; 


519-599-6645: pegeykipfer@gmail.com. 


Milverton, Burns; Interim Moderator 
Robert L. Adams, PO Box 235, 
Mitchell, ON NOK 1NO; 519-348-9080; 
knoxmit@quadro.net. 


Stoney Creek, Heritage Green; Part-time; 


Interim Moderator Rev. Charmain 
Sebestyen; 
csebestyen@shaw.ca. 

Walkerton, Knox; Full-time minister; 
Interim Moderator Owen Kim, 19 
Brownlee St S., PO Box 526, Teeswater, 
ON NOG 2S0; 519-392-6955; 
maplemission@gmail.com. > 
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- Growing Cenerosit 


a 


“Generosity ig constantly 
cultivated from an overflowing 
response of gratitude for what 
God hag done for us.” 


—Walter B. Ruggell 


A beautiful new 3-minute video is available for - 
congregations to help introduce concepts of planned 
giving and explain the benefits of fostering a spirit of 
generosity. Use the video during worship to show how 
we can all make generosity a part of who we are and 
allow a true spirit of Christian stewardship to take root. 


By responding to the call to be faithful stewards to 
what God has given us, we learn how to live a 
generous life and enjoy one of the greatest earthly joys 
there is: the passing of our legacy, knowing it is in 
good hands. 


presbyterian.ca/pg-video 


Download the video online or order copies 
from the Planned Giving office 


The Presbyterian Church in Canada 
plannedgiving@presbyterian.ca 
1-800-619-7301 ext. 265 
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Synod of Manitoba and 

Northwestern Ontario 

Winnipeg, St. John’s; Full-time minister; 
Interim Moderator Rev. Brenda Fraser, 
2373 Main St., Winnipeg, MB R2V 4T6; 
204-339-3502; brendafraser@mymts.net. 


Synod of Saskatchewan 
No vacancies at this time. 


Synod of Alberta and the Northwest 

Calgary, Alta., St. Andrew’s; Minister, 
Vision and Direction; Presbytery 
Representative Rev. Grant Gunnink, 
7655 26 Ave. SW, Calgary, AB T3H 3X2; 
403-249-6006; revg@valleyviewpc.org. 

Edmonton, Mill Woods; Full-time minister; 
Interim Moderator Rev. Jean Bryden; 
59-10453 20 Ave. NW, Edmonton, AB T6J 
5H1; 780-756-6320; jebryden@gmail.com. 


Synod of British Columbia 

Cranbrook, Knox; Senior pastor; Co- 
Interim Moderator Rev. Doug Johns, 117 
Norton Ave., Kimberley, BC V1A 1X8; 
250-432-9531; 
revdjohns@hotmail.com. 

Duncan, St. Andrew's; Full-time lead 
minister begins upon retirement of 
current minister July 1, 2014; Interim 
Moderator Reid Chudley; Trinity 
Presbyterian Church, 2964 Tillicum Rd., 
Victoria, BC V9A 2A8; 250-858-7390; 
reidc74@gmail.com. 

Vancouver, Taiwanese: Full-time minister; 
Interim Moderator Rev. Dr. Morgan 
Wong, 6137 Cambie Street, Vancouver, 
BC V5Z 3B2; 604-324-4921; 
pastor.morgan@vancpc.ca. 

Victoria, St. Andrew's; Full-time senior 
minister; Interim Moderator Dr. Gordon 
Kouwenberg; pastor@shaw.ca. 


Obi(uarjes 


Dutcher, Gertrude, aged 95 of 
Kitchener, Ont., widow of Rev. Bert 
Dutcher, died November 17. @ 
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A Lesson from the Calving Pen 


Lusting for the word of God. By David Webber 


Joanne had her first baby last 
Friday... a bouncing baby boy. 
Grandma Jean reports he’s 
healthy and happy. The only 
thing is that he just will not 
feed. According to grandma, 
wee Geordie is somewhat like 
our oldest son was; everything 
was perfect with the little guy 
but try and get him to suckle and 
he fell instantly to sleep. 

Apparently early nursing is- 
sues are not uncommon with hu- 
man babies. Besides driving new 
moms right ‘round the bend, it 
can also interfere with early de- 
velopment of the baby. It’s pretty 
hard for a newborn who isn’t 
nursing well to maintain weight, 
let alone add it. And from what 
I’ve been told by nurses I know, 
it’s not uncommon for suckling is- 
sues to go on for up to eight weeks 
with human babies. The complacency 
with regards to nutrition just seems to 
build as the weeks go on. 

Compare this to what’s going on in 
the fields all around us right now. In 
the Cariboo Chilcotin, March is calv- 
ing month. I love this hungry time of 
year. There are babies dropping on 
the calving grounds like flies. And not 
just calves! Sheep are lambing, horses 
are foaling, goats are kidding (just kid- 
ding). It’s interesting to note that with 
these little ones, nursing isn’t a big is- 
sue. Oh I know that occasionally it can 
be a problem, but generally the minute 
a little calf is out of the chute he is up 
and bunting his mom in the milk jugs, 


Maybe it’s the wannabe cowboy 

in me but a calving pen in spring 

attracts me like a manure 
pile attracts flies 


wagging his tail and expecting some- 
thing nourishing to come down the 
tube real quick. It’s the kind of thing 
that brings a crinkle to the big blue 
bags under a cowboy’s eyes. 

Maybe it’s the wannabe cowboy in 
me but a calving pen in spring attracts 
me like a manure pile attracts flies. I 
just can’t help myself. And the preach- 
er in me can’t help wax lyrical about 
the line from 1 Peter 2:2 that says: “like 
newborn infants, long for the pure, 
spiritual milk, so that by it you may 
grow into salvation.” The words “long 
for” in the NRSV are perhaps a little 
too tame. The NIV has “crave,” which I 
think is a better rendering of the bibli- 


cal Greek. In fact, the word actu- 
ally can mean to “lust for.” That’s 
what I see in the newborn calf— 
a craving lust that drives it to go 
after the milk that it instinctive- 
ly knows is the only thing that 
will help it grow and thrive. 

I think Peter is saying be 
like that with the living and en- 
during word of God. Go after it 
with a lusty craving that is like 
a newborn calf on a feeding mis- 
sion. Why? Well, if you back up a 
bit in 1 Peter, the author has just 
made the point that the believer 
is “born anew ... through the liv- 
ing and enduring word of God.” 
Now he is saying that we grow 
and develop through that same 
word of God. 

As I stare with fascination 
at the hungry calves in the calv- 
ing pen and listen to their lusty 
slurping and the scripture referred to 
above, I find myself face to face with a 
Christian spiritual principle: I begin 
my spiritual life with the word of God 
and I sustain it by the word of God. 
And I can’t help but think, what a gift 
to have a mother like the word of God, 
virtually engorged with pure spiritual 
milk to nurture me, to develop me, to 
grow me, to sanctify me. 

But here’s the thing. In the over- 
affluence of the Western world where 
the word of God written, broadcasted 
and proclaimed is available in every 
translation and medium imaginable, 
even on our smartphones, it seems to 
me that we are like the sometimes > 
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FOR THE JOURNEY, continued 


God help us to not complacently snuggle into 
His arms, stick our little thumbs into our mouths, 
and wonder what the fuss is all about 


newborn human infant that is happy 
to be alive and warm and cuddled but 
really isn’t interested in nursing. 

I have come to wonder if there 
is a crisis amongst us Christians 
in the Western world. In the two- 
thirds world, the word of God seems 
to be highly treasured and esteemed 
(even to those who proclaim it) to 
the point that people are willing to 
give everything for it, even their lives 
in some cases, while in the Western 
world we have complacency and 
disregard towards it that defies all 
reason. In the two-thirds world peo- 
ple are excitedly memorizing whole 
books of the Bible, while in the 
Western world we barely even read 
it. I wonder if we Christians in the 
Western world are starving to death 
and we don’t even know it? 

Preacher and theologian John 
Piper calls this crisis “spiritual fa- 
talism.” I think what he means by 
this is that we have come to accept 
that “where” we are in our relation- 
ship with God, in terms of our spiri- 
tual maturity and in our relation- 
ship with one another in Christian 
community, is just about where we 
are supposed to be and about as far 
as we can go. And what makes this 
“fatalistic” is that we have accepted 
this as a truth that is self-evident; 
there is no changing it. It is a kind of 
I-got-it-all-and-there-is-nothing- 
left-to-get, or worse, nothing-left- 
that-I-can-get. In Desiring God, 
Piper argues that this spiritual fatal- 
ism and the spiritual stagnation that 
ensues all relates to our attitude to- 
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wards the word of God. 

After a couple of our young people 
returned from a mission experience in 
Kenya and reported what they learned 
with regards to the word of God there, 
I think I agree with Piper and would 
want to turn up the heat a bit. Whilst 
we Westerners sit and wonder why 
we don’t experience what first-cen- 
tury Christians experienced, our sis- 
ters and brothers in faith in the two- 
thirds world seem to be latching onto 
the word of God and devouring it in 
calf-like hunger, and feeling the love 
and relationship of Christ as though 
he really is risen and among them. 
They seem to be personally feasting 
on the word and witnessing miracles 
at the hand of Christ whilst we listen 
to our pastors/theologians babble 
about it rather than feast on the word 
ourselves. It’s as though we think the 
word of God just describes a faith that 
existed 2,000 years ago rather than 
speaks into my faith now. So much for 
a “living and enduring word of God” 
that 1 Peter talks about in 1:23. 

I think God desires so much more 
for us. Like a new mother with her 
first baby, God is offering the nipple 
of His word that is engorged with 
truth and nourishment and relation- 
ship and so much more. God help us 
to not complacently snuggle into His 
arms, stick our little thumbs into our 
mouths, and wonder what the fuss is 
all about. @ 


Rev. David Webber is a minister of the 
Cariboo, B.C., house church ministry, 
and the author of several books. 
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One of these new ministries is Two Rivers 
Church, led by Rev. Glen Soderholm (pictured, 
foreground), in downtown Guelph, Ont. 

/For more, go to tworiverschurch.ca. 
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“Too often, reading through the Bible in a year seems more like a task 
to be accomplished and ‘checked off the list’ rather than a delight in which 
we savour every word. Don’t get me wrong: I am glad to see people read 
through the Bible, and I encourage it. But I would rather see someone take 
five years to read through the Bible, listening for God to speak through 
His word and prayerfully lingering over passages as the Spirit guides, 
than to rush through it and simply say it’s been done.” 


—Jeff Loach, Passionately His 
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Do you have a 
nose for news? 


A passion and 
flair for writing? 


Are you tuned into 
what's going on In the 
church in your area? 
The Record is looking for four 
regional editors to help keep us 


informed about what Presbyterians 
are doing across the country. 


If you're up for this exciting challenge, 
or for more information, contact us at 
record@presbyterianrecord.ca. 
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FOR THE RECORD 


Messy. Loving. Serving. 


This thing called church. By Bradley Childs 


is Sunday morning 
in Seoul, Korea, and 
Pastor David Yonggi 
Cho stands before 
a gathered crowd of 
more than a million 
members to preach 
“The Healing Power 
of the Holy Spirit.” There is no steeple. 
This is a massive arena. That same 
day in rural Alabama at Rock House 
Holiness Church, a group of 30-some 
people come to test their faith through 
the handling of venomous serpents. 
Meanwhile the High Kirk of Edinburgh 
is having a very solemn communion 
service. Here at the “Mother Church 
of Presbyterianism” the people sit in 
lovely green pews beneath the price- 
less stained glass held within the grey 
stonework. Yet while the Kirk pro- 
claims the Prince of Peace, the families 
of Westboro Baptist in Topeka, Kansas, 
are planning to picket a local soldier’s 
funeral as an act of worship. At sun- 
rise, New Monastics dumpster dive 
for communal food and pray for AIDS 
patients; Jay Backer preaches to pimps 
and prostitutes, and a heavy metal wor- 
ship service begins in Mexico City. In 
central B.C., Jae Bong Koo is singing 
old hymns with his family of four in 
the living room and praying that their 
agnostic neighbour will be the first to 
visit their home church. 

All of these gatherings are called 
“church.” 

In the Bible people didn’t talk 
about “the church” the way we do. 
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Apparently a’ church’ 
isn't just a place where 
Christians are found: 
sometimes, it’s just a 
mess of equally messy 
people 


They called themselves “brothers and 
sisters” (Romans 12:1), “the disciples” 
(Acts 19:30) or followers of “the Way” 
(Acts 19:23). Those gathered together 
in Christ’s name are also called “the 
bride” (John 3:29). Interestingly we 
were first called “Christians” in An- 
tioch, which was most likely intended 
as an insult against Jesus followers or 
“little Christs.” Instead of the church, 
the Bible speaks of the ekklesia—a 
term that occurs 115 times in reference 
to “gatherings” or “an assembly” but 


never once is used to refer to a physi- 
cal structure of any kind. One thing is 
for sure: the “church” is not a building. 
Oddly enough, though ekklesia is often 
translated as “church,” that same word 
is also used for a judicial court (Acts 
19:38) and to describe an angry, disor- 
ganized mob (Acts 19:32). Apparently a 
“church” isn’t just a place where Chris- 
tians are found; sometimes, it’s just a 
mess of equally messy people. 

Like a good Presbyterian, I’m 
tempted to say: “The church is Christ 
together with his people called both to 
worship and to serve him in all of life,” 
and leave it at that (Living Faith 7.1.1). 
But I can’t because that doesn’t do it 
justice. Sometimes church is a million 
worshippers, other times just two or 
three. Sometimes its hands are out- 
stretched to help, sometimes quietly 
folded. Sometimes it is the loving com- 
munity; sometimes it is the mob. 

So what is church? Three things are 
clear to me. First, like the Holy Spirit, 
perhaps, it’s helpful to understand 
what it’s not. It’s not a building. Second, 
it’s a gathering. And third, it’s messy. 
As the old joke goes, “the church would 
be perfect if not for all these people.” 
Then again, maybe that’s just it. Maybe 
church is so diverse because church 
is just a gathering of imperfect people 
desperately trying their best to know 
and serve the God of scripture and nev- 
er quite getting it right. @> 


Rev. Bradley Childs ministers at 
First, Regina. 
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No One Is Immune 
Re Canada’s Slave Trade, January 

Ms. Watt referred to Dineke Kraay 
and me and our interest in this issue. 
We have become involved because 
of our membership in the Women’s 
Missionary Society. Over the last seven 
years, the WMS has sought to spread 
awareness about human trafficking in 
Canada and internationally. 

Members have brought awareness 
to their churches and communities 
through requests to sign petitions 
directed to the Government of Canada 
via Joy Smith, MP, Kildonan-St.Paul, 
Man. Articles in Glad Tidings have 
appeared regularly over these years. 

Another result of this involvement 
was the forming of a WMS Justice 
Committee, with advocacy on issues of 
poverty, immigration, the plight of the 
Roma people and human trafficking. 

Current concerns which demand 
our attention and letter-writing are: 


Letters 


letters@presbyterianrecord.ca 


lobakGommurrty, 


Is: there an ‘other. Or is there o 


the recent ruling by the Supreme Court 
that Criminal Code offences related 
to prostitution are unconstitutional, 
and the subsequent decisions of the 
attorneys general of Ontario, New 
Brunswick and British Columbia 
to not pursue cases that involve the 
bawdy house, living on the avails 
of prostitution or communication 
offences. This would apply during the 
year that the Supreme Court has given 
parliament to clarify laws regarding 
prostitution-related offences. As well 
as writing letters, there is a petition 
available from Joy Smith’s office: 613- 
286-5170 or joy.smith.a5@parl.ge.ca. 
These issues involve our young 
people. No family is immune due 
to internet use and other factors. 
Increasing awareness does not allow 
for us burying our heads in the sand 
saying, “I didn’t know!” 
JUNE CAMPBELL, 
WMS JUSTICE COMMITTEE > 


ist Magazine CMCA 
Canada Gir 
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Letters 


LETTERS, continued 


Human trafficking will be one of the 
“stations” on this year’s Ecumenical 
Good Friday Walk for Justice in 
downtown Toronto. The walk starts 
at 2 p.m. at the Church of the Holy 
Trinity, carries on to three stations (on 
trafficking, environmental degradation 
and homelessness/poverty), before 
returning to the church for a closing 
ritual and simple supper. Contact 
shesselgrave@holytrinitytoronto.org 
for more information. 

VIVIAN HARROWER, ONLINE 


Personal Touch 
Re Being Church, February 

I was feeling very old when plowing 
my way through the article on social 
media. It could have been said more 
succinctly, “you can’t beat personal 
contact;” whichisameeting of spirits as 
well as minds, if one believes that God 
is present within each person. One can 
listen to music on a disc, but nothing 
compares to a live performance. The 
same goes for worship. 

JUNE MCLEOD, KELOWNA, B.C. 


Faith Is a Quest 
Re Out with the Old, February 

More than 10 centuries back, 
the famous astrologer, historian and 
theologian Omar Khayyam, raised 
the same question in one of his rubai- 
yat (poems): “Myself when young did 
eagerly frequent / Doctor and Saint, 
and heard great Argument / About it 
and about: but evermore / Came out 
by the same Door as in I went.” 

In matters of faith, ultimately, 
there are neither questions nor 
answers. It is a quest. A matter of 
transcendental experience. How can 
one explain the sweetness of sugar? 
One has to taste it to know it. I’m 
sure at one point in history great 
intellectual debates and theological 
discussions were important. But 
faith journey goes beyond that. 

The Punjabi Sufi, Bulla Shah 
writes: “You have done much study and 
read many books. You have become 
a scholar. But you never tried to read 
Your Own Self. Leave these books and 
search inside your heart and soul. And 


you will find the Truth there.” 

I have interacted with people 
of diverse faiths and ideologies 
for many years and it has enriched 
my faith immensely. I _ have 
learned that the idea of ‘Sacred’ 
is central to religious experience 
as well as religious expression. 
The reverence towards places 
of worship, towards scriptures, 
sacred rituals and symbols are 
integral parts of worship. Never 
have I found people chatting away 
in temples or masjids. Symbols and 
rituals remind us of the supreme. 
Scriptures are treated with utmost 
reverence. The Sikhs carry their 
holy book on their heads. Even 
wearing shoes is not permitted in 
sacred places. We have much to 
learn from others as they have to 
from us. When they find our casual 
attitude towards our faith, how can 
they take it seriously? We have to 
let others know what it means to be 
a Christian. 

Last year my wife and I spent two 
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Please note our advertising 
deadlines for upcoming issues: 


JUNE 2014 ISSUE — 


(Summer Directory listing for 
Presbyterian Churches) 


by April 15, 2014 
JULY/AUGUST 2014 ISSUE — 


(Summer Directory listing for 
Presbyterian Churches) 


by May 15, 2014 
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TO ADVERTISE 
CONTACT 


CAROL MCCORMICK 
tel: 905-833-6200 ext. 25 


fax: 905-833-2116 
email: cmccormick@canadads.com 


months in North India. Every place 
we went, the churches were full and 
there were young people singing 
and praising God. They have never 
heard of Calvin or even Luther. 
They only knew Jesus. 

CLARENCE MCMULLEN, VIA EMAIL 


Name the Authors 
Re Table of Contents 

I learn a lot from the Record 
and I look forward to its arrival. 
My first contact is to read the Table 
of Contents. I read through the 
articles listed and the authors of 
these articles. I was disappointed 
to see you have discontinued the 
practice of recording the name 


of the authors. I read the whole 
magazine and then I file it for a 
useful resource. 

Please, can we have the authors 
listed in the Table of Contents? You 
have a good magazine but I think 
you are taking too much editor’s 
prerogative by not including the 
authors’ names. 

DONALDA K. BRIDGE, TORONTO 


Finding a Solution 
Re A New Worldview, February 

Peter Bush is commenting 
on Arab/Israeli relations. We 
wholeheartedly agree that the 
Palestinians have been handed the 
short end of the stick when it comes 
to fairness. Their homeland has 
been taken from them. 

The “Missionary Kid” reminds 
us that as human beings we are all 
equal but some of us are more equal 
than others. Lest we think that 
human rights violations happen 
only because of American actions 
or inaction, let's be reminded 
of our own history. We are now 
aware of the injustices that our 
native peoples were subjected 
to. Children were removed from 
their homes and families, and not 
allowed to speak their languages. 
We know that Bush is a resident 
of Winnipeg and is aware of racial 
problems in our own country. One 
of our children of native extraction 
has experienced discrimination 
right here in Canada. 

This is not intended to take away 
from Bush’s point of view regarding 
the Middle East. We hope that even 
though he is not sure how to put the 
two societies together, a solution 
will be found. 

CLARENCE AND LULA MCDOUGALL @ 


3» Ways You 
Can Help Us 


Donate gift cards 


You can purchase cards from local 
supermarkets, Canadian Tire or 
Home Depot to help with ehm’s 

rising operating costs. 


Plan an office drive 
Ask your staff, clients and 
customers for donations to help 
ehm services. 


Join a committee 
Help us to plan fundraising events 
in which the proceeds help to 
sustain our programs. 


Donate Shoppers 
Optimum Points 
Visit 
www.shoppersdrugmart.ca/donate 
to donate points which 
help us purchase 
products and supplies. 


Visit Us 
Invite your friends, co-workers, 
or church groups to come for 
a tour to see the good work you 
have helped us sustain 
for over 100 years. 


Thank you for your support! 
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POP CHRISTIANITY 


A Church of Now 


Moving past the past. By Andrew Faiz 


nce, I imagine, per- 
haps near the begin- 
ning of its 125-year 
history, before there 
were big houses and 
tall buildings and 
even mature trees, 
my home church of 
Morningside-High 
Park must have been an imposing 
sight, sitting on top of an incline ris- 
ing from Lake Ontario. You might even 
have been able to see the lake from the 
church then. But that was then; now, 
coming north on Ellis Ave., you really 
can’t catch a glimpse of it till ahundred 
metres away. It would once have been 
the church on the hill in the village of 
Swansea, miles from Toronto. 

A lot of MHP’s identity is grounded 
in Swansea; and that faded village can 
be glimpsed in signage here and there. 
Toronto ate up many villages, most 
of them now forgotten to old maps; 
still, Swansea maintains a lingering 
memory. (Leaside would be another, 
I guess.) It is used manipulatively by 
real estate agents to suggest an olden- 
times community, but, I would think, 
most people would know the neigh- 
bourhood more as Bloor West Village 
than Swansea. 


But even Swansea isn’t Swansea 
any longer. There is lots of infill, new 
houses and newer houses beside old 
ones; century homes fully renovated 
beside post-war homes begging for at- 
tention. You'll need three quarters ofa 
million to start looking for a house in 
this neighbourhood and then expect to 
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In a post-denominational, 
post-Christendom 
environment, local 

identity has become 
a major issue 


spend a few hundred thousand to ren- 
ovate. Lots of house-poor here. Also 
lots of wealth. (MHP’s manse could 
use some caring.) 

In the southwest corner is anoth- 
er kind of Swansea with a subsidized 
housing complex. Real estate agents 
want to sell a village with a park on 
one side and a river on the other, with 
a pond in the middle. Still, there is 
this lower income corner. And in the 
middle of Swansea, beside the com- 
munity hall and the public school, isa 
senior’s home. 

These are all glimpses of the area 
surrounding Morningside-High Park, 


which was once born of Swansea but 
in many ways isn’t of it any longer. 
The congregation grows a little ev- 
ery year; keeping busy this year with 
its quasquicentennial, with hymn 
sings and chili dinners and a variety 
of events. A new solar roof was added 
last year, a vegetable garden begun; 
there’s acampaign to engage in aread- 
the-Bible-in-a-year project. This is all 
healthy busyness. 

While celebrating 125 years of 
being, MHP no longer gains a strong 
sense of identity from the past, or 
from the neighbourhood where it sits. 
Like so many others it is no longer a 
neighbourhood church, yet not quite 
something else either. It is locked in its 
physical location in search of an iden- 
tity. The mustiness of an ‘olde’ village 
clings to the edges of MHP; a vibrant 
congregation of people who come from 
away can be glimpsed now and then. 

In a post-denominational, post- 
Christendom environment, local iden- 
tity has become a major issue. We all 
need a sense of identity beyond broad 
strokes—Presbyterian, Christian. We 
seek that identity ideologically—left, 
right, evangelical, progressive—but 
we know those aren’t enough. MHP is 
a post-neighbourhood congregation, 
keeping itself busy and faithful, not 
quite in this century yet, not quite in 
the past any longer, not quite here, not 
quite there. It is in many ways a Cana- 
dian Presbyterian church of now. @® 


Andrew Faiz is the Record’s senior 
editor. 
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Presbytery of Montreal Responds 


to Charter of Values 


Calls on Quebec government to withdraw Bill 60. By Connie Wardle 


The Presbytery of Montreal has called on the gov- 
ernment of Quebec and the National Assembly to 
withdraw or defeat Bill 60, the controversial Quebec 
Charter of Values, which if passed would bar employ- 
ees in the public service from wearing conspicuous 


religious symbols such as hijabs and kippahs. 

“This approach represents a militant secularism 
that fails to honour the diverse population of Quebec 
and fails to acknowledge the role of dialogue and 
openness within a liberal democratic state,” the > 
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Bulletin, 


continued... 


presbytery stated in the document it 
approved on Jan. 21. “The approach 
of Bill 60, we conclude, reflects an 
oppressive and dogmatic secularism 
that seeks the disappearance from 
public view and public life of those who 
inhabit particular religious traditions.” 

Although critical of the bill and its 
“deeper assumptions about religious 
faith and secularism/neutrality,’ the 
presbytery also included in its re- 
sponse a series of affirmations on mat- 
ters of Quebec’s identity, uniqueness, 
diversity and the ideal of asecular state 
in which “no church or religious body 
has any power to make laws or define 
social policy.” 

The response was commended by 
the Committee on Ecumenical and 


Interfaith Relations, a standing com- 
mittee of the General Assembly, during 
its meeting in Toronto on Feb. 3 and 4. 

Bill 60 was introduced by the 
governing Parti Québécois last year 
and it has drawn support and criti- 
cism within the province and from 
religious and secular groups across 
the country. 

It tops the list of priorities in the PQ’s 
platform for Quebec’s April 7 election. 

Most of the concern and criticism 
of the bill have surrounded article five, 
the section that aims to keep public 
sector workers from wearing “con- 
spicuous” religious symbols. Smaller 
religious symbols would be permitted 
on items such as rings and earrings. 
Elected officials would be exempt from 


2014 Convocations 


PRESBYTERIAN COLLEGE, 
MONTREAL 

When: Thursday, May 8 at 7:30 p.m. 
Where: Church of St. Andrew and 
St. Paul (3415 Redpath St.) 
Convocation Speaker: Rev. Dr. 
Herbert Gale, associate secretary of 
Planned Giving and past moderator 
of the 2010 General Assembly. 


No honorary doctorates will be 
awarded this year. 
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KNOX COLLEGE, 

TORONTO 

When: Wednesday, May 14 at 7:30 p.m. 
Where: Convocation Hall, University of 
Toronto (31 King’s College Cir.) 
Convocation Speaker: Rev. Dr. John 
de Gruchy, South African scholar, 
author, and resident member 

of the Volmoed Community for 
Reconciliation and Healing near 
Hermanus, South Africa. 


Honorary doctorate of divinity 
degrees will be presented to Rev. 
Dr. John de Gruchy and Rev. Mark 
Lewis, minister of preaching and 
worship at St. Andrew's, Kitchener, 
Ont., and past moderator of the 
2002 General Assembly. 


the ban, and it would not extend to re- 
ligious symbols like the crucifix on the 
wall in Quebec’s National Assembly. 
That particular Catholic symbol is a 
part of the province’s heritage, the gov- 
ernment has argued. 

In its response, the Presbytery of 
Montreal encouraged the government 
to remove the crucifix saying “the pres- 
ence of this crucifix gives the impression 
that the National Assembly grants fealty 
to the crucified Jesus and to the church 
that would honour and follow him.” 

The complete text of the presby- 
tery’s response is available in English 
and French at presbyterianrecord.ca. @ 


Connie Wardle is the Record’s senior 
writer and online editor. 


VANCOUVER SCHOOL 

OF THEOLOGY 

When: Monday, May 5 at 7:00 p.m. 
Where: Christ Church Cathedral, 
Vancouver 

Convocation Speaker: Prof. David 
Goa, director of the Chester Ronning 
Centre for the Study of Religion 

and Public Life at the University of 
Alberta's Augustana campus. 


Honorary doctorate of divinity 
degrees will be presented to Rev. 
Dr. Douglas John Hall, theologian 
and professor emeritus at McGill 
University, Montreal, and Chief 
Robert Joseph, Hereditary Chief of 
the Gwawaenuk First Nation and — 
ambassador for Reconciliation 
Canada. @ 
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‘Fantastic’ 


A list of 100 
Christian women leaders” has been 
compiled by the Bridgeway Founda- 
tion, a private supporter of Canadian 
non-profit organizations. Two Pres- 
byterians made the list: Rev. Dr. Dor- 
cas Gordon, principal of Knox College, 
Toronto, and Rev. Dr. Karen Hamil- 
ton, general secretary of the Canadian 
Council of Churches. 

“Leadership is a ‘hot’ topic today 
with so many publications seeking to 
identify the characteristics of lead- 
ership,” Gordon said, noting that the 
compilation is a worthy endeavour that 
“seeks to put before the broader com- 
munity the sheer number of Christian 
women leaders and the range of organiza- 
tions that benefit from their leadership.” 

"To be so named is an honour be- 
yond doubt, it is an inspiration for all 
my future endeavours, and it is a chal- 
lenge,” Hamilton told the Record. 

She also noted that the Church still 
has a ways to go in recognizing women 
leaders in its midst. 

“There are many, many congrega- 


“fantastic Canadian 


An annual event exploring the 
ethnic and racial diversity of the 
Presbyterian Church in Canada 


Bulletin. 


Women Named 


yg 
Karen Hamilton greets 
Pope Francis in Rome. 


tions whose denominations have been 
ordaining women for decades who have 
yet to have a woman as their senior 
preacher,” she said. "The road to the full 
and complete recognition and celebra- 
tion of the leadership of women in the 
Church is long but the journey is most 
certainly begun.” 


will celebrate its 10th year at Knox 
College, Toronto, in May. 

Crossing Cultures Together is a 
collaborative effort of Knox College's 
Centre for Asian-Canadian Theology 
and Ministry, and the church's Justice 
Ministries department, part of the Life 
and Mission Agency. 

This year’s theme is “Journeying 
Together Toward Transformation.” 
Three speakers will offer reflections 
on Jesus and the woman of Samaria 
found in Chapter 4 of the gospel 
of John: Rev. Dr. Andrew Sung 


Bridgeway’s executive director, 
Mark Petersen compiled the list, ad- 
mitting that it was anything by exhaus- 
tive, and was also Toronto-centric. 
The Record posted the original 
story to its Facebook page (facebook. 
com/presbyterianrecord). Who would 


you add to the list? @® —AM 


Park, professor of theology at 
United Theological Seminary in 
Dayton, Ohio; Lori Ransom, senior 
church liaison with the Truth and 
Reconciliation Commission of Canada 
and member of St. Andrew's King 
Street, Toronto; and Rev. Canon Dr. 
Isaac Kawuki-Mukasa, global relations 
officer for Africa in the Anglican 
Church of Canada. 

The forum happens on May 5 from 
1 p.m. to 8 p.m. For more information 
visit knox.utoronto.ca/crossing- 
cultures. @® —Justice Ministries 
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One Youth at a Time 


A Presbyterian-founded mission turns 50. By Connie Wardle 


began with a chance 
encounter. On his way 
home from a church 
meeting one evening in 
1964, Rev. George Fernie 
met a young man who 


had been released from Toronto’s Don 
Jail. His family had turned their backs 
on him, the youth said. He had nowhere 
to go. He was one of many young men 
who found themselves isolated after 
they ran into trouble with the law. 

The retired minister helped the 
youth find a place to stay and then 
he took the issue to his presbytery. 
In response, it created the Youth 
Rehabilitation Home of East Toronto 
Presbytery, which provided residential 
care and encouragement for young men 
between the ages of 16 and 18. In 1970 
it was renamed Fernie House and over 
the next five decades its facilities and 
programs expanded. 

Today, the newly rechristened 
Fernie Youth operates two residences 
and employs 10 community outreach 
workers in the Greater Toronto Area to 
help more than 200 young people and 
their families navigate the youth justice 
and mental health systems. They work 
with youth in custody centres and 
support them as they reintegrate into 
their communities, and provide care 
for youth who struggle with personal 
issues and interpersonal relationships. 

“We focus on the whole well-being 
of the youth, which is all elements of 
the youth and their world,” said Patrick 
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Reber, executive director. “They come 
to us in different ways from different 
avenues, and whether it’s mental 
health or child welfare or youth justice 
concerns that bring them to us, we 


‘We did 
presentations at the 
congregations and 

the kids earned a 
living and learned a 
skill—learned lawn 

and garden skill’ 


seek to provide them and the world 
they’re going back to with the skills and 
resources to be successful.” 

It can be the little things that 
make a big difference. For example, 
getting a driver’s license can be a rite 
of passage. “That opportunity wasn’t 
often available to youth we provide 
service to,” he said. “So it is something 
we make sure occurs. If the youth 
should want a driver’s license, we make 
sure they get it. That’s funded out of 
our charitable donations... It’s the little 
things like that, the attention to detail 
to the quality of life for youth and their 
families, and to give them the practical 
skills they need to move forward.” 

And it’s not just youth under 18 who 


need support. Last year, Reber’s orga- 
nization and the recently founded Fer- 
nie Community Foundation launched 
a work program as a way of helping 
young people who have aged out of the 
youth justice system. 

“We developed a lawn and garden 
care service last season,” he said. “We 
got in touch with the Presbyterian 
churches in the Greater Toronto Area 
and ended up contracted by various 
churches to provide their lawn and 
garden service throughout the season. 
And this brought the kids closer to the 
churches literally and figuratively. We 
did presentations at the congregations 
and the kids earned a living and learned 
a skill—learned lawn and garden skill. 
And two of our folks went on to secure 
ongoing employment as aresult of that.” 

This year, it will also present a new 
award to a young person between 18 
and 25 who overcame an experience 
related to youth justice, mental health 
or child welfare. The $1,000 cash prize 
is named for Paul Cornish, who served 
as executive director for 29 years, 
and will be awarded at Fernie Youth’s 
annual general meeting in June. 

“We have that one-youth-at-a- 
time approach,” Reber said. “That's 
our mission. It’s to look at how can we 
partner with one youth at a time as 
many times as we can and help them 
move forward in a meaningful way.” @ 


Connie Wardle is the Record’s senior 
writer and online editor. 


FUSE IMAGES 


Fait 


Deepening your relationship with God 


SPIRITUAL DISCIPLINES 


The Promise 
of Practices 


The way we pray shapes 
Our creeds. 


Jesus’ expectation was that his 
followers would actually do the 
things he did and taught—John 
14:23-24. Really, no joke. He meant 
for us to do things like actively love 
our enemies, quickly and regularly 
forgive people who hurt us, live a 
rich relationship with God, deal 
with money, sex and power in radi- 
cally countercultural ways. 

One of the reasons this doesn’t 
always happen is that our meth- 
: s - ods of formation have been sig- 
nificantly shaped by modernity; 
we instruct, pass on information, 
indoctrinate. These ways of for- 
mation assume that humans are 
primarily thinking beings. We’re 
convinced that if we teach the 
right information, we'll think 
right thoughts, and then live right 
lives. The uncomfortable real- 
ity, however, is that churches can 
shape people who are orthodox 
in creed yet sadly lack a resem- 
blance to Jesus in their lives, dis- 


concertingly indistinct from the 
surrounding culture. 
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Faith, 


SPIRITUAL DISCIPLINES, continued 


Our faith finds its foundation and 
life in the truth of Jesus Christ. Living 
as a disciple of Jesus is nothing less 
than a whole new way of thinking and 
believing, and yet it is so much more. 
Christian beliefs open up a new real- 
ity, the Kingdom of God. If faith is our 
way into God’s kingdom, how then do 
we inhabit this kingdom, learning its 
rhythms and adopting its ways? 

Philosopher James K.A. Smith, in 
his book Desiring the Kingdom, notes 
that humans, biblically considered, 
are heart-centred, desiring beings. We 
follow our hearts, doing what we love. 
When we fail to act consistently with 
the way of Jesus and in step with the 
Spirit, our problem is usually not a lack 
of information but of desire. As Puritan 
pastor William Law starkly notes, we 
never intended to live that way. 


ihe 


First Presbyterian Church 
Collingwood, ON 


Third & Maple Streets 
705-445-465] 
www. firstprescollingwood.com 
Join us in the beautiful Georgian Bay 
area for Worship services (Sept-June) 
9:00 am — contemporary worship 
10:30 am — traditional worship 


From June 30th to September Ist join 
us for a blended service at 10:00am 


Wheelchair accessible 
Children's programs & childcare 
Pastoral Care Ministry 
We are Happy to Welcome You. 


Minister 
Rev. Tim Raeburn-Gibson 
Youth & Family Ministry 
Sean Angel 
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We are directed and formed by 
what we set our hearts upon, and our 
hearts are shaped by the habit-forming 
practices we participate in. It is the 
practices of our lives, what Smith calls 
liturgies, which primarily shape us. 
Whether we are Christian or not, we 
are liturgically shaped. 

Lex orandi, lex credendi was the 
way the ancient church put it. The 
way we pray, the form or the liturgy we 
live by, shapes the creed we believe. It 
was the simple observation that faith 
formation is more than a cognitive 
process but rather a dynamic, mutu- 
ally reinforcing relationship between 
our beliefs and how those convictions 
are embodied. Put yet another way, we 
require a habitus, a Jesus way of living 
that helps to socialize us into the real- 
ity of God’s kingdom. Such a habitus, or 
way, is composed of regular habits and 
practices that give lived expression to 
the core convictions we hold as truth. 

We are such creatures of habit. 
Knowingly, perhaps mostly instinc- 
tively, we crave and create meaning- 
ful patterns to our living that give em- 
bodied shape to our deepest needs and 
convictions. It’s so mundane we miss 
it—three religiously observed square 
meals, meticulous hygiene rhythms, 
the morning ritual of making and savor- 
ing the first cup of coffee, a kiss to loved 
ones as you head out the door, habitual 
email checks, the exercise regimen or 
daily walk, watching the evening news 
or catching up online. All are pieces to 
the daily puzzle of ordering our days, 
and we notice when one is missing. 

Like the God who created us, we 
seek to nail down the disorder of our 
day into a framework of meaning. We 
simply can’t enjoy the fullness of life 
without a form, some skeletal struc- 
ture on which to hang the flesh of our 
days. This dynamic operates not only 
in everyday living but also as we walk 


WANT TO GO DEEPER 
INTO THE SUBJECT? 
Here are a few books to begin 


reading on the shaping 
power of practices: 


THE POWER OF HABIT 
Charles Duhigg 


DESIRING THE KINGDOM 
James K.A. Smith 


THE GREAT OMISSION 
Dallas Willard 


AFTER YOU BELIEVE 
N.T. Wright 


out our faith in Jesus Christ. And in the 
absence of intentional Christian prac- 
tices, we will be formed by other ones. 

Christian practices are the ways 
that our hearts learn to desire the good 
life of God’s kingdom, to find it’s a life 
more compelling and coherent than all 
the other offers on display. Our prac- 
tices keep us attentive to what we be- 
lieve matters most, helping those be- 
liefs to become part of our dispositions 
and daily activities. They shape a Jesus 
way of life, a spirituality that is more 
formative than our best ideas. 

Next month I'll launch us into some 
of the core practices that shape faith. 
But before we do that, take time to in- 
ventory and reflect on the practices 
that now shape your life. What are the 
actual regular rhythms and habituated 
practices that are currently making up 
your day (e.g. practices regarding media 
consumption, work, relationships, rest, 
prayer, family life, etc.)? What and how 
are they forming in you? @ 


Rev. Phil Reinders is minister at Knox 
Spadina, Toronto, and the author of 
Seeking God’s Face: Praying with the 
Bible Through the Year. 


Rian. Wis. Pais? ee = £ ea 
The Last Supper, 1648, 
by Philippe de Champaigne 


PROGRESSIVE LECTIONARY 


The Sacrament of Service 


Jesus does as he asks us to 


Maundy Thursday 
April 17, 2014 
John 13:1-17; 31b-35 


Why doesn’t John tell the story of the Last Supper, 
as the other gospels do? It’s one of the most impor- 
tant stories about Christians. John just says they 
had supper (verse 2). 

John tells of Jesus teaching about bread in 
Chapter 6. Scholars call Jesus’ words “proleptic,” 


do. 


referring to something as if it has already hap- 
pened. He speaks as if the miracle of feeding was 
a Eucharist, which John’s first readers and we 
already know about. 

John’s Jesus preaches several long, proleptic 
sermons. For John’s readers and us, the sermons 
add up to advanced courses in theology and dis- 
cipleship. Before that final Passover, John has Jesus 
preaching, a lot, in the place where he and his dis- 
ciples have gathered to eat. John’s first readers, 
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PROGRESSIVE LECTIONARY, continued 


like us, already know what 
happens at the table, and 
what comes next. 

After supper, before 
he starts to preach, John’s 
Jesus washes feet! What’s 
that about? 

Here’s the second 
question: Why isn’t foot- 
washing a sacrament? On 
the basis of the story the 
other gospels tell, and 
Paul’s re-telling, we call 
Jesus’ proleptic farewell 
meal a sacrament. Jesus 
tells his disciples to do 
as he has done. In John, 
Jesus tells his disciples to 
do as he has done, too 
(verses 14 and 15). 

Jesus goes on and 
announces a “new com- 
mandment,” again to do 
as he has done (verse 34). 
This is law for disciples: 
love one another as Jesus 
has loved you. Does that 
mean washing feet? 

The Last Supper and 
the Last Foot-washing 
have one important thing 
in common. In both acts 
Jesus acts out his com- 
plete self-giving for the 
sake of those he loves. 
(John can’t allow Jesus to love Judas 
here, but we ought not set limits on 
Jesus’ love.) Jesus humbles himself 
at table in the other gospels, and 
in John’s Chapter 6, by identifying 
himself with things as common as 
bread and wine. In our reading Jesus 
puts all his love into acommon act of 
hospitality, an everyday thing. Even 
rock-headed Peter isn’t too thick 
to get what Jesus is about, stooping 
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Will we hear Jesus call his disciples, 
including us, to do as he has done? 


To love as he has loved. 

When we sit at table in 
the church hall, passing a 
loaf and a cup, do we know 
we are serving one another, 
offering gifts not our own, 
but which we both need? 
When we sit in our pews, 
silently receiving and 
passing along the bread 
plate and the heavy tray of 
little cups, are we humbled 
to realize we need each 
other as much as we need 
what we’re sharing? 

Once, before the 
Communion service at a 
synod meeting, I invited 
anyone who was _ bear- 
ing a grudge or carrying 
a persistent disagree- 
ment to go and sit next 
to the subject of his or 
her ill will before sharing 
the bread and wine. As 
I prayed with eyes open 
I saw one person move 
across the church. Two 
men were humbled. It 
was truly sacramental. 


To humble ourselves before one 
another as he humbled himself 


so low, thereby lifting Peter and his 
friends so high. 

On Maundy Thursday many of us 
will celebrate the Lord’s Supper in 
ways both simpler and more solemn 
than on Easter Sunday. Will we hear 
Jesus call his disciples, including us, 
to do as he has done? Jesus calls us 
to serve one another as he served his 
disciples. To humble ourselves before 
one another as he humbled himself. 


One Sunday at Com- 
munion I encouraged the 
congregation to look one 
another full in the face 
as they passed the dishes 
down the rows. Later, a woman told 
me of how she discovered the person 
sitting next to her had been a manager 
at her former workplace, on the oppo- 
site side of a dispute. They hadn’t 
seen each other since. One served 
the other. Both shared in a sacrament 
of service. @ 


Rev. Dr. Laurence De Wolfe teaches at 
Atlantic School of Theology, Halifax. 
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RENEWAL 


Great Expectations 


Turning others loose to lead. § 


My wife Ruth and I recently spent three weeks in 
Ecuador as guests of my sister who had been there 
several time before and was there ahead of us for 
this visit. We spent most of our time in Cuenca, a 
colonial city and UNESCO Heritage Site. It is also a 
modernizing city in a rapidly developing country. 

I get great satisfaction from observing different 
cultures and attempting to learn from them. As this 
was my first visit to South America and to rare excur- 
sions beyond tourist areas and cruise ship ports, the 
experience was even richer. I could go on and on about 
the many things we learned on our adventures. 

One specific observation led us to an in-depth dis- 
cussion of the difference between their culture and 


ours. This, in turn, led to an “aha moment” concern- 
ing our spiritual culture and renewal. 

We observed the almost complete lack of baby 
strollers and carriages. In fact, in three weeks, with 
the exception of tourists and a very few urbanized 
locals, there were none to be seen. You could see a 
mom or grandmother with a baby tied to her back or 
chest and one to three toddlers walking along beside. 
Children that appeared as young as two years old 
valiantly struggled to keep up and to keep close. 

Even the difficult task of getting on a crowded 
bus with their bulky market bags was handled with 
much grace and dexterity by the whole family. The 
kids had learned to keep up and keep safe at an 
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The causes of poverty are complex 
but we are making a difference 
by responding to God’s call to serve 
those in need. Join with us! 


50 Wynford Dr., Toronto ON M3C 1J7 
1-800-619-7301, ext. 291 
www.WeRespond.ca/donate 


Presbyterian World Service 
& Development 


[_} Yes, | want to become a monthly donor using my credit card 
for $ /month! 


_} Enclosed is my one-time donation for: $ 


Please provide the following credit card information 
L) Visa  () Mastercard 
Credit card #: 


Expiry date: 


Name on card: 


Signature: 


Address: 
Phone #: 


RENEWAL, continued 


age where we in North America would 
completely protect and transport them 
in the latest equipment. 

The cultural observation was pow- 
erful and our discussion first turned 
to the problems of 21st-century child 
obesity and sedentary trends here 
in the Western world. Ecuadorean 
children have a different trajectory, 
even at a very early age, with respect 
to activity, mobility and fitness. They 
also learn great safety habits and 
develop instinctive protections in 
high-traffic situations. 

Ihave spent a good amount of time 
talking about and leaning about dis- 
cipleship over the last few years. Part 
of that discussion centres around the 
need to reinvigorate and renew our 
making of disciples. 

So here is my point: Could it be that 
in attempting to make it easier to be a 
disciple by spoon-feeding and protect- 
ing and even insisting that the heavy 
carrying be done by a select group of 
leaders and clergy, we have stunted the 
growth of our flocks? Is the inertia and 
even decaying of our influence and min- 
istries a result of producing “flabby” 
and immature followers of Jesus who 
have been taught to passively receive 
instead of actively participate? 

When was the last time a young 
person or a young Christian was 
coached to lead a prayer or a Bible 
study in your congregation? Or is vir- 
tually all prayer led by clergy and a 
select, small group of veterans, and are 
all Bible studies led by the same few 
people year after year? 

In Ecuador, the toddlers have 
bruises and scabs on their knees and 
elbows. The expectations lead to some 
falls and tears. But the parents think 
it’s worth it. Maybe our congregations 
can find it worthwhile, too. @P 


Rev. Fred Stewart is executive 
director of the Renewal Fellowship. 
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HISTORY 


Exploring Grace Alone 


The Reformation @ 500. By Peter Bush 


rances Savill, minister at 
Richmond, B.C., told a story at 
the Sola Gratia (Grace Alone) 
gathering. In the summer of 
2018, she took basic training as 
part of her preparation to be a 
reserve chaplain in the Cana- 
dian Forces. Basic training is 
grueling, with sleep depriva- 


GETTY IMAGES 


tion and drill sergeants yelling at recruits, con- 
stantly reminding them that they will flunk out. 
It is a harsh, graceless environment. Those going 
through basic training are warned about the gas 
hut. There recruits are required to put on gas 
masks quickly and efficiently as the hut they are 
in fills with tear gas. Getting the gas in one’s eyes 
or lungs is an extremely unpleasant experience. 
This part of basic training is feared. > 
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HISTORY, continued 


‘This is my world, | am in charge here. Even when you are afraid, 
| have your back. You will make it through, because 
| have confidence | can get you through’ 


The sergeant in charge of the gas 
hut, after sending the drill sergeant 
away, said to the recruits, “This is 
my range, I am in charge here. No 
one fails. We will do it as many times 
as it takes for people to pass. I have 
your back.” The sergeant was a sign 
of grace in a harsh and fearful envi- 
ronment. As Savill noted, the ser- 
geant’s words are similar to words 
God might speak, “This is my world, 
I am in charge here. Even when you 
are afraid, I have your back. You will 
make it through, because I have con- 
fidence I can get you through.” Get- 
ting through does not mean life will 
be easy, things may be difficult, but 
God has our back. 

Savill was one of the keynote 
speakers last November at St. 
Andrew’s Hall for the first of the Ref- 
ormation @ 500 series on sola gratia. 
Other speakers played with Savill’s 
metaphor. Stephen Farris, dean of St. 
Andrew’s Hall, noted the sergeant had 
rules, which could be called “laws,” 
about how to put on and use the gas 
mask. Law is not opposed to grace. In 
fact, with John Calvin’s “third use of 
the law,” it is an instrument of grace, 
revealing the path to be lived as those 
who have received God’s grace. 

Diane Stinton, professor of mis- 
siology at Regent College, Vancou- 
ver, continued the conversation 
about metaphors for grace when she 
asked, “What biblical passage pre- 
dominates our view of grace: John 
3:16 (For God so loved the world 
..) or John 10:10 (‘I have come that 
they may have life, and have it abun- 
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dantly’)?” Even North American 
Christians who may respond nega- 
tively to John 3:16 cannot escape 
the fact that their understanding of 
grace has been informed by that pas- 
sage. In Africa and other parts of the 
majority world church, John 10:10 is 
the biblical metaphor for grace. John 
3:16 suggests an individualistic view 
of grace focused on the offer of per- 
sonal salvation; John 10:10, on the 
other hand, encourages a holistic 
view of grace including communal 
dimensions as the text is framed in 
the plural. 

Not all North American Christian 
traditions have adopted individual- 
istic understandings of grace, argued 
Mary Fontaine, director of Hum- 
mingbird Ministries, a Presbyterian 
ministry with Aboriginal Peoples in 
Vancouver. The First Nations com- 
munity lives in hope of communal 
reconciliation, including reconcilia- 
tion with creation. Since creation is 
the first sign of God’s grace, honour- 
ing and protecting creation is a cel- 
ebration of the Creator’s act of grace 
in making the universe. 

Paul Stevens, author and theolo- 
gian retired from Carey Hall, built on 
the grace present in creation, explor- 
ing how work is made meaningful 
by grace. Work, which was given to 
human beings at creation prior to 
humanity’s fall, is empowered by 
God’s grace. And while work has the 
potential to enslave, it can also be a 
means of spreading grace. 

The participants at the Sola 
Gratia event affirmed that “grace 


alone” speaks to our time, inviting 
the question 500 years after the Ref- 
ormation: What metaphors of grace 
speak today? Where do we find our- 
selves surprised by grace alone? 

The Grace Alone event was the 
first of five events taking place from 
2013 to 2017, exploring “the five 
solas” of the Reformation: grace 
alone, faith alone, scripture alone, 
Christ alone, and to God’s glory alone. 
Sponsored by the Committee on His- 
tory and funded through the support 
of the Ewart Endowment for Theo- 
logical Education and the Confer- 
ence Fund of the Life and Mission 
Agency, these events will help mark 
the 500th anniversary of the Refor- 
mation in 2017. The project’s pur- 
pose is to address the question: What 
might these theological concepts, so 
central to the Reformation, say to 
the church in Canada today? Are the 
500-year-old slogans robust enough 
to be relevant today? The events are 
being live-streamed allowing people 
throughout the church to participate 
without travelling to the event. The 
technical challenges that arose while 
live-streaming the first event are 
expected to be remedied in time for 
the next gathering. 

The fall 2014 gathering, which 
will take place in Nova Scotia, will 
explore Faith Alone. Gatherings will 
then take place in Montreal and Win- 
nipeg, before the final gathering in 
Toronto in the fall of 2017. @ 


Rev. Peter Bush is minister at 
Westwood, Winnipeg. 
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WAVE BREAK MEDIA 


Thoughts and inspiration for your daily life 


Raising 
Girls 


What we (should) value. 
By Matthew Ruttan 


I’ve been doing a lot of reading 
on parenting these days. Makes 
sense—not only do I care about 
families, but I’m a dad to three 
small kids. 

Two girls, one boy. 

And a lot of my reading is 
actually on the boy side because 
of a great book I picked up on 
what neuroscience and the Bible 
say about what your boy needs to 
thrive. (Look for my post about 
this on the Record’s website!) 

But something I’ve encoun- 
tered many times relates to 
girls and is worth sharing: Don’t 
make their looks your default for 
affirmation. 

I have to watch myself, too. 
“Honey, you look so beautiful.” 
“That's so cute.” “Sweetie, you 
are so pretty.” When our default 
praise has to do with looks, it tells 
the child that the thing that makes 
them special or important is, 
well... their looks. 

I think boys get default praise, 
too. Listen to the way you talk 
to your kids, and to your boys: > 
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FAMILY, continued 


How is the affirmation we give our girls going to 
help (or hinder) them in life’s journey’ What Is 
their internal ‘voice’ telling them? 


“You're strong.” “You're so smart.” 
(There are different issues on the 
male side.) 

But what if we made a habit of 
affirming girls for their intellect, 
strength and faith? 

Developmental psychologists tell 
us that there is a kind of internalized 
parent (a “voice”) within us that is a 
guide to moral behaviour and also a 
kind of critic. Inmost people, this voice 
is in full swing by the time we're four. 
It then can work as a moral compass. 

Inawise and liberating (New York 
Times bestselling) book called Wom- 
en, Food and God: An Unexpected 
Path to Almost Everything, Geneen 
Roth recalls an article by Courtney 
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E. Martin: “So many perfect girls 
were raised entirely without orga- 
nized religion, and the majority of 
the rest of us experienced ‘spiritu- 
ality’ only in the form of mandatory 
holiday services with a big-haired 
grandmother... Overlay our dearth 
of spiritual exploration with our ex- 
cess of training in ambition... and you 
have a generation of godless girls... 
raised largely without a fundamental 
sense of divinity. In fact, our worth in 
the world has always been tied to our 
looks... not the amazing miracle of 
existence.” 

Take a walk through the mall 
looking at the ads and posters and 
fashions, and tell me what a four- 
year-old girl simply strolling around 
might think of what makes a woman 
“good” simply based on what they see? 

Compound that by what they’re 
told in their own home. 

I wonder: How is the affirmation 
we give our girls going to help (or 
hinder) them in life’s journey? What 
is their internal “voice” telling them? 
Where is their value? 

Let’s make it about more than 
looks. Faithful. Smart. Strong. Kind- 
hearted. Beautiful, yes, but in a more 
holistic way. 

The last word is from poet Galway 
Kinnell: “sometimes it is necessary to 
reteach a thing its loveliness.” @ 


Matthew Ruttan is minister at 
Westminster, Barrie, Ont. This article 
is from his blog, which can be found at 
presbyterianrecord.ca. 
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INTERVIEW 


Motivating Change 


In conversation about congregations. By Andrew Faiz 


ev. Peter Coutts is the general presbyter, 

or congregational consultant, for the Pres- 

bytery of Calgary. He is also the author of 

Choosing Change: How to Motivate Church- 

es to Face the Future. Rev. John-Peter Smit 
is also a congregational consultant, for the Synod of Central, 
Northeastern Ontario and Bermuda. The Record met them 
on Skype to talk about the book. 


PETER COUTTS: Two months before | arrived at St. Andrew’s, 
Calgary, they had made a decision to put on a $1.2-million 
addition. I came ready to run a financial campaign to raise 
money for this and I quickly discovered that the majority of 
people in the congregation were not keen on doing the addi- 
tion even though there were all sorts of good reasons to do it. 

And so I spent some time trying to understand the mo- 
tives of the congregation for not pursuing it and I actually 
came up with a dozen. Including things like the congre- 
gation was in its fourth year of deficit budgets and it was 
building a larger and larger debt. A lot of the congregation 
thought, well, if we can’t pay our own bills, how can we pos- 
sibly pay for a mortgage? 

I talked to the building committee about this. We decided 
to take 18 months off from pursuing the building program in 
order to address the motives of the congregants. And so we 


got our financial house in order. We paid off the debt, which 
gave the congregation confidence that, well, we really can 
raise money if we want to. 

And so we addressed almost all those concerns. And at 
the same time reshaped how we spoke about the need for 
the building and created more urgency for that. And so, when 
we brought the issue back a year and a half later, had another 
congregational meeting, and people were far more enthused 
and felt far more confident that they could do this. And so it 
was taking seriously the mind of the congregation in its mo- 
tives for and against doing the project. They raised $350,000 
in short order and put up the building, and paid that offin less 
than 10 years. 


J.P. SMIT: What you’re describing is a difference between 
change that at its worst, could be described as manipulative, 
and change that ought to be pastoral and holy and really an 
act of discipleship. 


COUTTS: When you begin with people in mind, it’s talk- 
ing about what is the experience people have navigating the 
turbulent waters of change. What do people need as they go 
through change? And if there are certain things that we know 
about that, then leadership is about helping people experience 
that change well. You're still moving towards a goal. But > 
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INTERVIEW, continued 


the emphasis is really different. [H]ow 
do I help as a leader move these people 
through that experience? The emphasis 
is not on the aspiration as much as it is 
on meeting the needs of people enroute. 


SMIT: One of the things that I appreci- 
ated so much about your book, Peter, 
is this sense that it isn’t about how do 
Tas aleader get the people to do what I 
want. It’s how do we as those chosen to 
Christ move towards what Christ has 
in mind for us ina way that is helpful, in 
away that is nurturing and in a way that 
is ultimately joyful. 


COUTTS: A lot of our sense of being a con- 
gregation is wrapped up in our identity 
and alot of what we do as churches helps 
to reaffirm and reinforce that identity. 
So often when you promote the idea of 
change, [what people hear you say is], ‘So 
you're telling me I was wrong or what we 
are doing was bad, and it does become a 
challenge to identity. 

And so you have to kind of re-story, 
this is the language I use. You have to re- 
story the congregation so that there’s a 
narrative thread in the congregation’s 
story, i.e. identity, so that people can see 
that the way forward is strongly con- 
nected to their past, to their identity. 


SMIT: It’s not so much that people don’t 
mind change, they just want to keep 
on doing what they’re doing as well. 
And by the time they’re finished doing 
what they’ve been doing, they’re out of 
time, money and energy to do anything 
new. And this comes back to the book— 
about holding up habits, holding up pat- 
terns, holding up things that no longer 
make sense. Part of the reason that we 
let those things go is so that we will free 
up the time and the energy that’s need- 
ed to explore change. 


For a video and extended interview visit 
presbyterianrecord.ca. ap 
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RAISED ABROAD 


The Good 
with the 


Bad 


Raising kids in Africa is both 
challenging and rewarding. 


By Glenn and Linda Inglis 


We were first appointed to Malawi 
in 1980. Our “first born,” as Malawians 
would say, was just a year old. 

When Jocelyn was about three, we 
noticed she wasn’t eating much lunch 
each day but still seemed to be putting 
on weight. One day Patrick, who worked 
for us around the house, mentioned 
rather sheepishly that Jocelyn was hav- 
ing early lunch with his family every 
day. Seemed she preferred nsima (maize 
porridge), beans and cabbage to our soup 
and sandwiches. Actually, so did we after 
a while and we began to eat more Mala- 
wian-style food, especially at lunchtime. 

Luke, our second, was born in Ma- 
lawi. I will always remember the day of 
his birth. While Linda was in labour, the 
doctor on duty appeared. He was Ameri- 
can, looked about 80, unshaven, wearing 
gumboots. He mentioned he had deliv- 
ered over 7,000 babies in Africa but I 
was not impressed—until Luke decided 
to take a flip in the birth canal and this 
doctor expertly corrected the problem 
and Luke appeared safe and sound. 

Luke grew up a very Malawian kid. 
Once when on furlough in Toronto we 
were in a fancy mall and Luke disap- 
peared. We found him “relieving him- 
self” (as Malawians would say) in the lit- 
tle pond in the middle of the mall where 


people were sitting having their coffee. 
Naomi was born in Nanaimo, B.C., 
and her first time in Africa was in Leso- 
tho where we were appointed in 1990. 
These were the last days of apartheid 
and Lesotho was on tenterhooks. We 
had to commute about 30 kilometres to 
the school in the capital, Maseru. One 
day, out of nowhere, an insurrection 
started over a minor incident in a shop; 
a foreign trader had a local woman beat- 
en when her child, without her know- 
ing, grabbed a cloth as she was leaving 
the store. This was an excuse for all 
manner of protest and the city became 
amob scene. At the time, Naomi was in 
preschool and we couldn’t reach her. We 
spent aterrible day waiting and praying. 
Then we heard that the Americans had 
sent a bus into the war zone with ma- 
rines disguised as local drivers, rescued 
the children and drove out with the chil- 
dren facedown on the floor of the bus. 
At dusk, there was a tap on the gate 
where we were staying and Naomi 
walked in with her school bag, hoping 


Life 


Naomi Inglis with Chifuliro at a centre for disabled 
children and adults in Blantyre, Malawi. 


there was something to eat. She has 
been a cool customer ever since. 

Looking back over the years, we 
know there are risks involved in moving 
your childrento places like Malawior Le- 
sotho, and there are obvious blessings. 
The risks are fairly apparent: disruption 
in school curricula, terminated friend- 
ships, starting in new schools often in 
mid-year. It is easier when the children 
are young, but in teenage years it be- 
comes more difficult. The children be- 
come “third culture,” meaning they are 
rooted neither in Canadanor, in our case, 
Malawi. It gives them a unique perspec- 
tive onlife, butithasattendantrisks. Will 
they ever feel at home? 

And then there is church. For us as 
parents it was our calling and although 
services were lively and full of joy, most 
were also two to three hours long—or 
more like two to three days when you 
are akid from Canada! 

The benefits are also obvious: the 
world expands, friendships develop 
with children from all over the world, > 
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RAISED ABROAD, continued 


there are game parks to visit, roasted 
termites to eat. Jocelyn developed a 
deep compassion for children which led 
her into teaching, first in Nigeria, now 
in China. There is no doubt her “first 
born,” Niall, will be an international 
child. Luke developed deep friendships 
in Malawi and leaving for university in 
Canada was difficult. But he appreciates 
the amazing experiences he had and is 
turning his energies to writing. Watch 
for his first novel next year! And Naomi? 
She has an amazing Facebook page of 
contacts from all over the world: bless- 
ings from many years in an internation- 
alschool. She appreciates all she learned 
and experienced but she has also made a 
decision: Vancouver is home. 

We spend hours each week miss- 
ing Malawi, for it was our home for 17 
years. Many of our best friends are there 
and they wonder why we left our second 
home. Living in Africa changes people. 
There were so many good things: full 
and lively churches, warm and loving 
people, good work to do, the sun set- 
ting over the distant hills, the calm and 
beauty of the African dusk and dawn. 
But there were so many difficult things: 
HIV/AIDS, numbing poverty, too much 
death, hospitals without drugs, schools 
without books, dreams of countless chil- 
dren dashed by lack of opportunity, the 
waste of human potential. Some days 
you want to sing; some days you want 
to curse. The world is not just, but it is 
God’s world and we have a part to play. 

How do our children process all 
this? Over a lifetime! Would we do it all 
again? Ina minute. @p 


Rev. Glenn and Linda Inglis are not as 
retired as they had planned. Glenn is 
stated supply at West Vancouver and 
Linda continues volunteer work. They 
also share their Malawian experience 
at congregations, camps and retreats. 
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A Lasting Impression 


Growing up on the Dark Continent. By Luke Inglis 


Jocelyn, Naomi and Luke Inglis in Lesotho. 


My parents called a family meeting 
and said we were moving to Malawi. I 
was born there 14 years before, but it 
was as alien to me as Pluto. In January 
1997, my parents, little sister and I were 
on our way. We left my older sister to 
finish grade 12 and begin her studies at 
the University of British Columbia. 

I left Langley, B.C., shy and unsure. 
I was leaving my school, my friends, my 
baseball team and heading to the Dark 
Continent. We landed in Blantyre, my 
new hometown. I got offthe plane, right 
on the steaming tarmac, and the smell 
of Africa affronted me. The sky was 
aqueous and massive. The land was ex- 
pansive, spotted with brush and knolls. 

The drive from the airport to our 
new home was jarring. People wore 
rags, lived in shacks, worked in crooked 
bamboo kiosks and drove rusted cars 
that billowed exhaust. Malawi is 
amongst the poorest nations in the 
world and for a jetlagged kid, with the 
opulence of Canada fresh in his mind, it 
was alot to take in. 

I began school and it took time to fit 


in. Although I didn’t admit it at the time, 
during my first year in Malawi, my little 
sister was my best friend. She was a 
cool kid and she still is. But eventually I 
made lifelong friends. I spent the formi- 
dable years of my adolescence in unique 
and exceptional surroundings and ma 
better person for it. My understanding 
of inequality is frustratingly deep, but 
my faith in humanity was built strong. 
A Malawian man once stopped me 
in the street. He asked me if I had ever 
felt the grace of God. I told him I didn’t 
know. He asked me if I woke up happy 
that morning. I said yes. He asked if I 
ate breakfast that morning. I said yes. 
He asked if I went to school that day, 
and if I went home to a loving family. 
Again, yes was my answer. Then he said, 
“You have felt the grace of God. You feel 
it every day.” This brief encounter has 
left a lasting impression, and speaks to 
the spiritual wealth of the Malawian 
people. I am richly blessed, indeed. @ 


Luke Inglis lives in Sechelt, B.C. Heis a 
chef and an aspiring novelist. 
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Stories of mission, ministry and community 


MISSION 


Sent 
By God 


Canadian missionaries gave 
their lives in Korea. 


James Scarth Gale arrived in Ko- 
rea in 1888; he was born in Alma, 
Ont., in 1863. After graduating 
from the University of Toronto, he 
was so inspired and challenged by 
D.L. Moody’s preaching at a con- 
ference held by the Student Volun- 
teer Movement for Foreign Mis- 
sions that he committed his life to 
become a missionary to Korea. 
Local Koreans at that time did 
not embrace Western people or 
thought. But this did not stop him. 
Gale was known for his command 
of the Korean language, speak- 
ing it better than the locals. He 
is credited with translating the 
Bible into Korean, producing the 
first English-Korean dictionary 
and translating literary works in- 
cluding John Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s 
Progress into Korean. Gale was 
instrumental in helping Western- 
ers understand the Korean culture 
by writing books based on what 
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MISSION, continued 


he had observed and 
learned in his travels 
throughout Korea. 
He also founded the 
YMCA in Korea. 

Robert Hardie 
was 25 years old when 
he was moved by a let- 
ter written by Gale to 
the University of To- 
ronto’s YMCA about 
the urgent need for 
medical doctors in 
Korea. He dedicated 
himself right then 
to be a missionary 
and upon graduating 
from medical school, 
he immediately left 
home and went to Ko- 
rea. Later, he became 
the main figure of 
the Wonsan Revival 
Movement, which I 
will explain in detail 
in a short while. 

One of the well- 
known Canadian mission- 
aries is Oliver Avison. He 
was a professor at the Uni- 
versity of Toronto medi- 
cal school, where Hardie 
was a student. He was, at 
that time, the doctor for 
the mayor of the city of 
Toronto. When Horace Underwood, 
an American missionary, came to To- 
ronto to recruit doctors to serve at the 
Royal Hospital in Seoul, Avison kept 
thinking, “Why only young doctors, 
why not me?” 

Avison became the director of Je- 
jungwon Hospital (formerly the Royal 
Hospital) in 1893. By 1899, a new fa- 
cility was needed to accommodate the 
growing hospital. Avison went to the 
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Today, Severance Hospital is part 
of Yonsei University Health System, 
which is the most reputable 


hospital in Korea 


Ecumenical Missionary Conference 
in New York in 1900 and presented 
his proposal. Louis H. Severance, an 
American philanthropist, was in at- 
tendance, and became excited when 
he heard Avison’s speech. It was ex- 
actly what Severance had dreamed of: 
he had been planning for years to build 
a hospital and decided that it would be 
in Seoul. The hospital was completed 
in 1904 and was named Severance 


Memorial Hospital. 
Today, Severance Hos- 
pital is part of Yonsei 
University Health Sys- 
tem, which is the most 
reputable hospital in 
Korea. 

Gale, Hardie and 
Avison were indepen- 
dent missionaries who 
personally committed 
their lives to bring the 
gospel to Korea. But it 
was the death of Wil- 
liam MacKenzie that 
sparked the movement 
of young missionaries 
who would follow in 
his footsteps. MacK- 
enzie, born in Cape 
Breton, was an inde- 
pendent missionary 
who arrived in Korea 
in 1893 and ministered 
at Sorae in the prov- 
ince of Hwanghe. He 
was a very tall man, 
almost two metres tall. He 
immersed himself in the 
Korean culture even to the 
point of isolating himself 
from other foreigners so as 
to bring the gospel of Jesus 
Christ. There’sawell-known 
story of the time when Mrs. 
Underwood brought bread, cheese 
and ham in a small package from the 
United States, But MacKenzie refused 
to untie the package saying that if he 
did, it may make him long for his home 
in Canada. Sadly, after only a year of 
ministryinSorae,MacKenziediedfrom 
exhaustion and endemic disease. To 
the Presbyterians in the Maritimes, 
MacKenzie had died a martyr’s death. 

A Korean, Seo Kyung Jo, who 
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assisted MacKenzie at Sorae vil- 
lage, wrote a sympathetic letter to 
the Presbyterian Church in Canada. 
The letter spoke of MacKenzie’s 
dedicated work and his death. It fur- 
ther asked the church to send them 
a Christian leader. The letter was 
translated into English by Under- 
wood and published in the magazine 
of Pine Hill Divinity Hall (now Atlan- 
tic School of Theology). Three people 
who read the letter were moved by it: 
Robert Grierson, William Foote and 
Duncan MacRae. These three men 
committed themselves to the mission 
in Korea and they were the first mis- 
sionaries officially sent by the PCC. 

Up to this point, Koreans under- 
stood Christianity as a form of char- 
ity work. But through a series of God- 
appointed events, revival among mis- 
sionaries and Koreans spread rapidly 
throughout the peninsula. It began 
with MacKenzie’s fiancée, Louise H. 
McCully. After MacKenzie’s death, 
McCully committed herself to inter- 
ceed for the people of Korea. She was 
a missionary to China but came to Ko- 
rea to pursue her dream of evangeliz- 
ing the Korean people and to continue 
the mission work of her late fiancé. 
She was gifted in intercessory prayer 
and began to pray for the revival of Ko- 
rea with a prayer partner, Mary Culler 
White. Soon the prayer meeting grew 
to 12 members. 

They decided to invite the medical 
missionary Robert A. Hardie to speak. 
While Hardie was preparing his mes- 
sage and seeking the baptism of the 
Holy Spirit, the Spirit of God power- 
fully convicted him of his own sin. In 
his journal, he wrote that when the 
Spirit came upon him, the first thing 
he did was to confess his sin. There 
was not much fruit in his 10 years of 
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Congregation members confessed their sins. 
And the power of God swept through 

the church. Repentance was the spark 

that started this great revival 


mission work and he realized that it 
was due to his arrogance, his pride 
in being a doctor and seeking respect 
from people and his attitude of racial 
superiority. God convicted Hardie to 
confess his sin to fellow missionaries 
at the gathering and to repent his fail- 
ures in front of the Korean Christians 
at Wonsan Methodist Church while 
delivering the message the following 
Sunday. When he did, the Holy Spirit 
moved the hearts of the people. Mis- 
sionaries repented their sins. Congre- 
gation members confessed their sins. 
And the power of God swept through 
the church. Repentance was the spark 
that started this great revival. Histori- 
ans will say that Koreans understood 
Christianity as Western people’s 
charity, but this God-anointed event 
was the first time they understood the 
power of the gospel. This was the be- 


ginning of the Wonsan Revival Move- 
ment of 1903 and it ignited many re- 
vival meetings around the country for 
the next five years. 

As Japan colonized Korea by 
force, the Korean people rose against 
it through non-violent protest and 
sought indepedence. This was known 
as the March ist Independence Move- 
ment in 1911. Whereas other mission- 
aries were inclined to stay passive, 
Canadian missionaries actively sup- 
ported Korea’s independence. Our be- 
loved Presbyterian ministers, Robert 
Grierson, Stanley Martin, Archibald 
Barker and Dr. Frank Schofield 
worked alongside the Koreans for the 
freedom of the country from Japanese 
occupation. 

Dr. Schofield supported many stu- 
dents who could not afford to pay their 
tuition for school. Thanks to his > 


@ 
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MISSION, continued 


support, they were able to finish their 
educations. Many of them became 
prominent leaders in present day Ko- 
rea. Dr. Woo-Chan Chung, the former 
prime minister of Korea, who served 
as the president of Seoul National 
University, was one of the recipi- 
ents of Dr. Schofield’s scholarship. 
A veterinarian, Dr. Schofield’s statue 
is now erected at the Metropolitan 
Toronto Zoo and at the University 
of Guelph. 

The Hall family (father, mother, 
son and daughter-in-law) was instru- 
mental in shaping the medical mis- 
sions in Korea. Rosetta Hall arrived 
in Chosun in 1890 and her husband, 
William Hall arrived a year later. 
Their wedding ceremony was the first 
Western wedding in Korea. Rosetta 
ministered in Seoul while William 
was in Pyongyang. When he entered 
Pyongyang, he prayed, “O, God. If 
someone’s sacrifice is indispensible 
to open Pyongyang’s gate, I will be 
the one.’ When the China-Japan 
War broke out, Pyongyang became 
the centre of the battlefield. William 
stayed there, helping the wounded. 
While caring for them, he contracted 
typhoid fever and died. He was mar- 
tyred, just as he’d prayed. 


Rosetta was a pioneer in the field 
of special education. She created Ko- 
rean braille and educated the blind. 
She also established the first medi- 
cal school for women and named it 
Kyungsung Women’s Medical School. 
It was later renamed Korea Univer- 
sity Medical School. She served at 
Dongdaemoon Lillian Harris Hospi- 
tal, which later became the Hospital 
of Ewha Women’s University. 

Rosetta’s son, Sherwood origi- 
nially dreamed of becoming a busi- 
nessman. But when he was 12 years 
old, he was deeply moved by Hardie’s 
preaching. Upon hearing Hardie’s ser- 
mon, he made a vow to return to Ko- 
rea as a medical doctor in the future. 
After graduating from the University 
of Toronto medical school, he served 
at Haeju Kuse Hospital. Sherwood 
trained and mentored Korea’s first 
woman doctor, Esther Park. But she 
would soon die of tuberculosis. Sher- 
wood made it his lifelong goal to erad- 
icate TB in Korea. He built the first 
centre for TB patients and introduced 
the Christmas Seal to the World, a 
campaign to eradicate TB in Korea. 

Between 1888 and 1940, 185 Cana- 
dian missionaries risked their lives and 
came to Korea to deliver the Good News 


of Jesus Christ. Tutullian once said: 
“The blood of the martyrs is the seed of 
the church.” Korean churches were built 
on the precious blood of these young Ca- 
nadian missionaries who knew what it 
meant to die as a kernel of seed for the 
gospel of Jesus Christ. 

More than legacy, more than nice 
stories of the past, more than accounts 
of how we have made a difference, we 
are still called by the same incredible, 
powerful, loving God, who is able and 
so willing to send us to bring revival 
and renewal to our communities here 
in Canada. Our own backyard is now 
the mission field. 

For me, these missionaries tell 
powerful truths of what God can do 
with those He sends, with those who 
go. Like the missionaries who went 
to Korea, rather than being intimi- 
dated by the vast distance between 
where we are and where we need 
to be, or the difficulty of learning 
new ways of speaking and living, we 
need to remember that we are sent 
by God. @ 


Rev. Peter Han is minister at Vaughan 
Community Church, Ont. This is taken 
from a sermon he delivered at last 
year’s General Assembly. 
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Learning to Trust God 


A CRC minister’s life journey. By David Sherbino 


When God Shows Up: 
A Pastor’s Journey 
By Henry Wildeboer 


This book provides great insight 
for pastors, seminary students and 
lay people who want to hear and fol- 
low the voice of God while leading a 
missional church. Henry Wildeboer, 
a pastor with the Christian Reformed 
Church, writes out of the crucible of 
50 years of ministry experience and 
describes the many challenges and op- 
portunities he faced in leading congre- 
gations to fulfil the great commission. 

The first section, called “Prepar- 
ing,” describes the early years of Wil- 
deboer’s life as a young boy who with 
his family emigrated from Holland to 
Canada. Life in anew country was not 
easy, but through various experiences 
Henry learned to trust God to provide 
for his needs, a lesson he would dis- 
cover over and over during his pasto- 
ral ministry. 

The second part, called “Serving,” 
is the more interesting for those who 
want to understand the challenges of 
serving in a traditional church and in 
attempting to bring about change. Us- 
ing his own story, which embraces sev- 
eral congregations both in the United 
States and Canada, Henry describes 
in great detail the many challenges 
and obstacles he faced. Willing to be 
a risk taker for the sake of the king- 
dom of God, Henry was not content 
to settle for a “caretaker” ministry. 


| When 


A pastor’s journey 


Shows Up: 


Foreword by Jul Medenblik - President of Calvin Seminary 


Perhaps he could 
have done some 
things differently. 
But that is part of the 
learning curve 


This would cost him dearly. Inevita- 
bly there was conflict because he was 
doing things differently. Some of the 
old paradigms were being challenged 
and some people were struggling with 
this new approach. It would be easy to 
blame congregants for the conflict, but 
Henry accepts responsibility for some 
of the struggles. Perhaps he could have 


done some things differently. But that 
is part of the learning curve. 

And Henry did learn. He learned to 
trust God in every situation of life and 
the stories he relates of congregational 
life and renewal will warm your heart 
and encourage you to rely on the Holy 
Spirit in all your endeavours. 

I know Henry Wildeboer as a man 
who is honest, forthright and trans- 
parent and these traits are revealed as 
you read this book. Henry always tells 
it as it is. Above all, you will discover 
his great love for God and his desire to 
follow Him, no matter what. 

This is when “God shows up.” @ 


David Sherbino is professor of pastoral 
ministries and spiritual formation 
at Tyndale Seminary, Toronto, and 
minister at Cornerstone Community, 
Kleinburg, Ont. 
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Focys 


Paving 
the Way 


A service shake-up leads 
to a wake-up. 


By Nancy Goodfellow 


bout four years ago, 
the church to which I 
now belong introduced a 
contemporary service; and 
I thank God that they did. 

I grew up in a traditional church 
with candles, robes, choir and an organ. 
It was formal. It was conventional. I 
went to Sunday school and learned 
Bible stories and loved them, but in my 
teens I got lost. 

So I left the church, looking for 
another way—a better way. And I spent 
more than 20 years searching. When 
our eldest was three, we decided to try 
the church again, and brought her to an 
Easter service. She went off to Sunday 
school, all smiles. I wanted it so badly 
for her, but I just couldn’t feel it for me. 

Then about two years later, we 
learned of a house church, investigated, 
andjoined. Thathousechurchwassmall, 
it was safe, and it was unconventional. 
It was the unconventional element that 
was vital for me. 

Don't you just love John the 
Baptist? He was this non-conforming, 
unconventional wild man. He ate things 
no one else ate, dressed the way no one 
else dressed, and spent all kinds of time 
in seclusion talking to God. Yet despite 
appearances, he was the one who paved 
the way for Jesus Christ. He was the one 
who prepared the people for the Messiah. 
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After our little house church 
came to an end, we were invited to a 
contemporary service. When I walked 
through the doors, the first person 
to greet me was a young lady with a 
pierced eyebrow, jeans, a rugby shirt 
and a radiant smile. 

“Welcome,” she said, “I’m the youth 
leader here. It’s so nice to meet you.” 

About 10 minutes later, we were 
invited into the service, so I put my 
coffee down. 

“No, no,” I was told, “you can bring 
your coffee in.” 

What? 

So I did. In an act I thought might 
make the cross fall from its place on the 
wall, I brought my coffee in. 

Nothing happened. 

As I took my place in a pew, I looked 
around and found the minister, eyes 
closed, enjoying the band’s music. He 
was dressed in casual pants, and a 
white shirt underneath a sporty vest. 
On his feet were Birkenstocks. 

I was fascinated. 

The service lasted less than an 
hour. I don’t remember much except 


Hi: ; 


trying to make sense of it all. Many 
of the elements that were central to 
my Christian experience were not 
there. No formal dress—everyone was 
casual. No organ—there was a 14-year- 
old smashing away on a drum kit. No 
ceremony—just an obvious, authentic 
love for Jesus Christ. 

I wanted to come back. And so I did; 
Tcame back. 

It’s been more than two years since 
that day. Now I can attend a more 
traditional service and actually hear 
the message. Underneath contrasting 
appearances, the lesson of each service 
is exactly the same. 

God loves me. So much so, that He 
sent His son to die for me. 

And I’ve been given new life. 

You see, that contemporary service 
was essential to me in making way for 
the Lord. It was my John the Baptist: 
An unconventional messenger that 
prepared my heart for the arrival of 
Jesus Christ. @ 


Nancy Goodfellow is a member at 
Briarwood, Beaconsfield, Que. 
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Featuré 


by] neutral ground, a place where 
gangs lay down their guns. 

It’s where Michele Longbottom 
has come to rebuild her life. The 51-year-old grandmother of 
eight shows just what the Winnipeg Inner City Missions, a 
Presbyterian Church in Canada ministry devoted largely to 
the Aboriginal community, is doing to help those who live in 
two of Canada’s poorest neighbourhoods, one on the edge of 
Winnipeg’s downtown, the other in the north ward. 

Longbottom survived 10 years of working on the streets 
to feed a drug addiction and to keep a 
close eye on her two daughters who 
worked the streets. 

“T didn’t want the gangs to get to 
them. I would tell the guys never to 
give them crystal meth. It makes peo- 
ple crazy in the head,” she recalled of 
her life in north Winnipeg. “I let gang 
members in my house. I paid a big 
price. They always had guns.” 

Fifteen years after that life began, 
Longbottom has come a long way. She 


is now in aunique position to help kids 
in the north ward. She runs the sum- 
mer programs at Flora House, WICM’s 
oldest ministry, established in 1964. The outpost has a food 
bank, an after-school program for kids ages six to 10, and an 
evening program for older kids, ages 11 to 14. 

“Tsee the girls I know out there. I still remember that life,” 
she said. Going to school and building healthy relationships 
weren't on the agenda then. What mattered was survival. 

Her journey from one side of the street to the other was 
long and intense. She has obtained her high school diploma, 
a child and youth worker certificate and is working on fin- 
ishing her child and youth worker college diploma. Yet she 
can still recall the north-ward reality. It’s bleak. It’s tough to 
break the cycle of addiction and poverty. It’s even tougher to 
get out from under the control of gangs. 

As Longbottom stood outside Flora House one day, she 
realized how far she’d come. “God showed me I was on the 
other side of the street. I was doing good things and giving 
back. Ifthis is where I’m placed, so be it,” she said. “I remem- 
ber what it was like walking up and down that street at 2 
a.m., and now I am in bright sunlight and am accepted for 
who Iam,” she said of her job with WICM. “I became part of 


It's like Mom 
asking you when 
you come home, 

‘How was your day?’ 
Sometimes you 
see the look. 
Sometimes you see 
them hide from you 


something I never [imagined].” 

Longbottom has been in and out and is back in Place of 
Hope’s three-year program, where she gets the support— 
physical, mental, emotional and spiritual—to carry on with 
her journey of healing and with her post-secondary studies. 

She had put her own healing on hold to help her old- 
est daughter, now 25, with her children, so she could go to 
school and beat her addiction. Lacey is three years clean, 
following in the footsteps of her mother who has been 
clean for six years. 

WICM’s Place of Hope opened in 
September 2007. Its 20 bachelor apart- 
ments offer adults ages 30 to 55 a place 
to begin again for those who are pre- 
pared to work their way out of poverty. 
Its First Steps program encourages 
and expects participants to take that 
first step to building a “normal life.” 

“Some people have to get their ID 
[such as a health card and social in- 
surance number]. Some are dealing 
with health issues. One girl had to have 
shoulder surgery and we advocated for 
her to get welfare, because she couldn’t 
work if she was living in pain,” said 
parish social worker Susan Currie. “Someone was fight- 
ing for workmen’s compensation for a year and a half. Any- 
where else, he would have been kicked out. He’s still jumping 
through hoops and he couldn't do it ifhe wasn’t here.” 

Half of the residents have found work, while others are 
focusing on their high school diplomas or a college certifi- 
cate or diploma. 

The office for First Steps is in a three-storey building on 
Logan Avenue in the Centennial neighbourhood, where me- 
dian family income is less than a third of the $66,343 Cana- 
dian family median income. 

From the office, program staff can see people coming in 
to the apartment lobby. “Our office is strategically placed, 
near the door in to the apartments. It’s like Mom asking you 
when you come home, ‘How was your day?’ Sometimes you 
see the look. Sometimes you see them hide from you,” said 
Currie, who does one-on-one counselling as well as advo- 
cacy for residents with government departments and other 
agencies that provide health and social services. 

The hiding is a sure sign some extra care is needed, ared 


@ 


flag that perhaps there’s been a slip 
back into an unhealthy habit or addic- 
tion. Quick, early intervention is criti- 
cal. “We don’t let people hide in their 
rooms. If they’re working long hours, 
we'll see them on the weekends,” she 
added, stressing that learning to live in 
a supportive community may be anew 
and challenging experience for those 
who come from families struggling 
with addictions and poverty. 

At Place of Hope, the gospel is 
preached as well as practised, with a 
service on Sundays, along with Sun- 
day school next door in the Anishinabe 
Fellowship Centre. Established in 
1966, the centre is the older building on 
the downtown site, and includes a chil- 
dren’s centre where the Learn and Play 
group teaches not only the children but 
the caregivers. There’s space for com- 
munity groups, 12-step programs and 
the Anishinabe Miracle Store. With 
clothes, bedding, toys and household 
items, the store can be the point of first 
contact, as anyone can come in to pur- 
chase items for 25 cents. There they 
meet up with nurse Jane Bishop. 

The 25-cent price tag enables peo- 
ple to keep their dignity as they shop for 
the basics, and to chat with Bishop who 
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WICM’s parish social worker, ;”, 


Susan Currie with resident 
Michele Longbottom. 
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can help link them to help they need. 

Place of Hope meanwhile helps 
Longbottom manage her money and 
save towards first and last months’ 
rent, plus a damage deposit, a hand up 
when she’s ready to live on her own 
again. She looks at the certificates 
she’s earned, including first aid and 
various Aboriginal healing programs. 
She’s made peace with the past and 
she has goals, dreams and hopes for 
the future. She dreams of her driver’s 
licence and a car. She’s rebuilding 
her relationship with the infant son 
she let go years before, who is now a 
young man. 


She gets inspiration and strength 
from her neighbours, a part of an ex- 
tended family at WICM, where hope, 
opportunity, possibility and encour- 
agement are its mission. “I know 
people coming into this building are 
working toward having a better out- 
come for their lives,” said Longbot- 
tom. “They’ve either burned them- 
selves out or [are] used up. The ones 
who stay give me strength knowing it 
will get better and better.” @ 


Laurie Watt is ajournalist based in 
Barrie, Ont. She attends St. Andrew’s, 
Barrie. 
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Meditations ona 
visit to Calgary. 


By Andrew Faiz 
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like Love. isa 
multifaceted 
experience. 


ASK A ROOM FULL OF PEOPLE about 
church and you will open up not just 
a box of stories but a range of mean- 
ings, connotations and denotations 
that are as varied as the people you 
are speaking to. Church is local and 
global, the bride of Christ, the body of 
Christ, fully organic and also a human 
institution, a bureaucracy and a sol- 
ace. Church needs money and people 
in the pews and church needs Christ 
and the Holy Spirit to keep her alive. 
We use the one word to say many 
things all at the same time. 

While visiting ministries, min- 
isters and churches in Calgary last 
spring I encountered this anew. In 
the following five profiles you will see 
common threads—congregations in 
transition, discerning their direction. 
In many ways these are representa- 
tive congregations within the Canadi- 
an Presbyterian Church. Still I do not 
want to paint them with abroad brush; 
these are five ministers and their con- 
gregations wrestling with their own 
identity in a fast changing environ- 


ment, a way of defining “church” for 
themselves which is local and global, 
equally dependent on a healthy cash 
flow and an ear finely tuned to the will 
of God for their ministry. 


THE SUN POURS IN through the win- 
dow of Rev. Helen Smith’s office at 
Centennial, Calgary. She is seated fac- 
ing me, her back to her desk and the 
window; during our chat, her phone 
keeps ringing for her next meeting 
regarding the children’s summer pro- 
gram. Behind her is a simple desk, 
with a computer, and on either side 
behind the monitor, at her eye line 
are a colourful cross to the left and 
a poster to the right declaring: “The 
Lord has done great things for us and 
we are filled with joy.” 

That’s pretty much the message 
Smith shares with me: “God has rich- 
ly blessed us through nothing that we 
have done.” 

Smith is minister at Centennial, 


Covér 
Story 


which is in Pineridge, in the northeast 
quadrant of Calgary. In a fast growing, 
increasingly wealthy city, the north- 
east is what real estate agents might 
call the most affordable area. Close 
to half of Calgary’s adult population 
was first or second generation accord- 
ing to a 2008 census report; it is the 
fourth national destination of choice 
for new immigrants. 

Smith’s congregation is two-thirds 
visible minorities, with an average 
of 100 people in the pews on Sunday 
mornings. Plus the children. Lots of 
children. She tells me this “new influx 
of people has given us a shot in the 
arm.” These new members are byprod- 
ucts of 19th-century missionary ef- 
forts, coming from Africa and the Ca- 
ribbean, bringing with them strange 
new traditions and habits. These new 
members are also challenged in their 
new home, sometimes holding down 
two jobs, while improving their Eng- 
lish skills, while being parents. They 
bring these anxieties, along with their 
hopefulness and their very physical > 
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COVER STORY, continued 


faith into Centennial. 

Amongst the other one-third on 
Sunday morning are the founding 
members of Centennial from 35 years 
ago. They’ve seen their city change, 
and their church. They may want to 
pass the baton on to the next genera- 
tion, but it’s not there any longer. Cen- 
tennial’s is in many ways the story of 
the Presbyterian Church in Canada, 
where the traditional succeeding 
generation has dissipated into the 
secular culture at large, to be replaced 
by a new group who have little or no 
grounding in Canadian culture or tra- 
dition and certainly do not have the 
financial wherewithal to maintain a 
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Clockwise from top: 
Grace, Calgary, 

Rev. Bob Smith, 
Rev. Kobus Genis. 


neighbourhood church at the levels it 
has become accustomed. 

“The new immigrants don’t have 
a lot of money, but they are very faith- 
ful. They’re here every Sunday, and 
if they’re not, you know something is 
wrong,” says Smith. 

“We've had to make a few adjust- 
ments. We dance up the offering ev- 
ery fifth Sunday. A new baby has to be 
presented within the first month. We 
don’t have a liturgy for that, I don’t 
want it to replace baptism, but I bring 
the baby up front and have prayer.” 

One of the best things the con- 
gregation did, Smith tells me, and 
they did quite by accident for a one- 


off event but have continued ever 
since, was to remove all the chairs 
and tables during coffee hour, forc- 
ing people to mingle amongst them- 
selves. This is a small tweak towards 
relationship building. Other small but 
significant efforts include visiting a 
newborn, taking along asmall gift like 
a prayer shawl, calling people, asking 
about their health and welfare. 

One long-term member was frus- 
trated that the new congregants did 
not help with lawn care. A little hand- 
holding, a little mentoring, and man- 
aging small details like showing the 
new members where the shed was, 
where the key was, how to use the 
equipment, helped matters. 

For Smith, Centennial’s learning 
curve is all about developing relation- 
ships. It is something she believes the 
congregation can teach the denomi- 
nation: “We can all get along. Jesus 
is the head—not some race or ethnic 
group. You have to work at it. I look 
out every Sunday and I think: ‘This is 
the kingdom of God. The richness is 
there because of the diversity. 

“This is not my church. This is our 
church.” 


REV. KOBUS GENIS is a new immi- 
grant. Born, raised and ordained 
in South Africa, he came to a rural 
two-point charge in Alberta in 2003. 
He became senior minister at West- 
minster, Calgary, four years ago. The 
church is financially stable, with 150 
on average worshipping on a Sunday 
morning, though the congregation 
skews to seniors. 

The northwest quadrant of the city, 
where Westminster is located, might 
as well be in a different country from 
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“The young don't think [the church] has ‘it, 


but they can't tell you what ‘it’ 


the northeast. It’s wealthier, more es- 
tablished, with amazing vistas of the 
mountains and the shiny towers of the 
downtown. The challenges here are 
different; seniors are stalwart support- 
ers but they also tend to travel a lot, not 
wanting to spend the same amount of 
time at church as they once did. The 
younger people don’t see volunteering 
for a church in the same way their par- 
ents once might have. Here, too, West- 
minster tells the story of the PCC—of 
a shift in attitudes towards the church 
over the years. Genis says: “The young 
don’t think [the church] has ‘it; but 
they can’t tell you what ‘it’ is.” 

This frustration is familiar to many 
ministers and church administrators. 
It’s particularly acute coming from 
Genis, who grew up in a culture where 
church mattered. The local school held 
an assembly to say goodbye to him and 
his wife and their children when they 
left South Africa. “I’m used to 600 peo- 
ple in the pews; [but here in Canada] 
one of my two-point charges had 20. 
People create the vibe; last week we 
had 20 more people on Sunday and that 
changed the vibe of the service.” 

Genis came to a congregation in 
pain; issues surrounding the previ- 
ous minister had gone to presbytery, 
a known dynamic for many congre- 
gations. Genis came to Canada with 
a simple mandate: “Meet the people 
where they are and take them where 
they want to go.” But along the way he 
has had to learn about Canada him- 
self, to understand where the people 
are at, and has had to reground him- 
self theologically. 

“In South Africa there is no sports 
on Sunday, we don’t go shopping on 


Sunday, we go to church twice; it’s not 
about right or wrong, that’s just the 
way it is. | come to Canada, two kids 
in hockey Sunday mornings. Now you 
need to rethink your theology; under- 
stand that Sunday is not an exten- 
sion of the Sabbath. I just say to the 
coaches that Sunday is difficult for us. 
But Christianity is not about rules and 
regulations; it’s about relationships. 
It’s not about Sunday; it’s about every 


Downtown Calgary, 
Valleyview, Calgary, 
and Rev. Helen Smith. 
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day. It’s not about you reading your 
Bible only; it’s about you loving God 
and loving people. For me it opens up 
everything. 

“I think I’m more Christian in 
Canada than in my own country. I 
think I understand Christ better in 
Canada, because you're forced to 
think. You are now exposed. It’s wres- 
tling all the time. I’m in a good place; 
but I’m not in a comfort zone.” > 
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Rev. Grant Gunnink 
and the sanctuary of 
Valleyview, Calgary. 


COVER STORY, continued 
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ONE MIGHT SAY the same about Var- 
sity Acres, though its minister, Rev. 
Bob Smith (husband to Helen) would 
certainly add a few qualifications. 
Also in the northwest quadrant, it 
isn’t in as well heeled a neighbour- 
hood, The building has been through 
two expansions, with a strong hand on 
the financial tiller over the church’s 
near half-century. The congregation 
is older and there is money in the 
bank. The building is in constant use 
by AA, Gambler’s Anonymous, ESL, 
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local condo associations, various 
public meetings. And that pot of extra 
cash has gone to a variety of missional 
projects, from Kairos Calgary to small 
credit loans. “It is really neat to be in- 
vited to dream,’ says Smith. Varsity 
Acres helped support a presbytery 
initiated healing and reconciliation 
conference. It sent its Vacation Bible 
School program on the road, stopping 
in at Centennial. (That was the meet- 
ing Helen Smith was headed to after 
me; the phone calls she was receiv- 
ing.) It is in many ways like the PCC— 
aging, mostly financially healthy and 
active in the world. 


But ... and here again is a story fa- 
miliar within our denomination. As Bob 
Smith puts it: “I think the biggest chal- 
lenge facing Varsity is building its sense 
of how we minister right in the immedi- 
ate community. We have people come 
from as far away as Bragg Creek, Aird- 
rie; they pass two or three churches. But 
grabbing people who are right here; get- 
ting the word out is a challenge. 

“We need to reach out. We have 
to be ready to tell our story. Our big 
story, of Jesus Christ. But if we say 
youre struggling in your marriage, 
struggling with the balance between 
life and play, and our church can help 
you with that, that’s a harder speech 
for our people.” 

You can hear the myriad varia- 
tions on “church” in these statements; 
but perhaps in the end there is only 
one that matters: “We are people of 
grace; God is good. The church when 
it functions, functions as a supportive 
community. So, we have to change the 
way we tell our story. It’s all grace.” 
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THE STORY of Valleyview Community 
is in many ways the story of Calgary. 
The church was a plant and became 
self-supporting in 1981. The building 
came up in 792, on top of Springbank 
Hill in the southwest quadrant, over- 
looking fields and new housing de- 
velopments. The current name was 
established two years ago. Along the 
way there was tension, perhaps over 
decline, perhaps other anxieties, in 
the congregation. 

Rev. Grant Gunnink grew up in 
the Christian Reformed Church and 
somehow gravitated to the PCC. He’s 
young, with silver hair and a goatee 
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The Spirit moves, God blesses, Jesus reconciles and it is up to 
us to constantly renew our relationships, because, in the end, 


and looks more like a snowboarder 
than a self described “rabid neo-Cal- 
vinist.” (He actually is an avid snow- 
boarder.) He came to a congregation 
in transition. 

A retired minister told Gunnink 
when he first arrived that he’d have to 
shake things up at Valleyview. A year 
later the same minister told him he 
had done too much too quickly. Gun- 
nink came to a church with about four- 
dozen members. He began his ministry 
by visiting all the members and asked 
them: “Why is Jesus important to you?” 

Gunnink has little history in the 
PCC, so, he isn’t shackled to its cul- 
ture. He talks about “the culture of 
church vs. connecting to Jesus.” He 
is self confident enough to stick with 
his approach; young and energetic to 
weather the criticisms (and there have 
been some from within the presbytery 
and former Valleyview members). 
The congregation now has about six- 
dozen families, many new Canadians. 
The choir is gone; there is now a praise 
band. The sanctuary has been cleared; 
chairs are placed as needed. There is 
no lectern, just a low riser filled with 
band and sound equipment. It doesn’t 
look like a traditional Presbyterian 
church, and that’s the point. 

“Allthings belong to God,” Gunnink 
tells me. “That means we are always 
evaluating our religious life. Nothing is 
exempt from that. How faithful is our 
understanding of the gospels?” 

Through circumstance and 
through design, Valleyview has been 
stripped, renamed and rebuilt. It has 
more adherents (127) than mem- 


church is an organic thing 


bers (35), which suggests a different 
model of church. Still, its numbers in 
last year’s Acts and Proceedings don’t 
speak of either raging success or fail- 
ure, but then numbers don’t always 
tell interesting stories. It is a church 
on a hill, surrounded by bourgeon- 
ing subdivisions, but like every other 
church I have ever visited, it is depen- 
dent on the Holy Spirit and always 
filled with potential. 


THERE IS A VISION MAP on Rev. Vic- 
tor Kim’s wall that extends to years 
ahead, filled with goals and deadlines. 
To call it ambitious would be to under- 
state the fact, though it does reflect, in 
many ways, Kim’s own thinking on 
what church can be and should be in 
the world today. Kim, as his name sug- 
gests, is of Korean descent and senior 
minister at Grace, another church in 
the southwest quadrant, and the one 
closest to the downtown core. 

On uncommongrace.ca, its web- 
site devoted to human trafficking 
advocacy, Kim writes, “At Grace, 
we believe that our present culture 
cares deeply about many issues that 
touch the lives of all people, but that 
the conversations about these issues 
now take place on a level which is at 
least once removed from what might 
be called primary source material. In 
this country, faith communities were 
sites of discussion, debate and de- 
liberate action around human issues 
guided by the writings of sacred texts. 
For most people in the west, that tra- 


dition has been Judeo-Christian, and 
the sacred text has been the Bible.” 
Kim believes church has a re- 
sponsibility to return public debate 
to “primary source material.” Last 
month Grace culminated a year of 
public events about human traffick- 
ing with an appearance by Nicholas 
Kristof, the popular and secular New 
York Times columnist. For Kim these 
public events, the public advocacy, is 
an important part of being church, of 
representing and re-presenting “the 
idea of a loving and generous God.” 


IF CALGARY IS A SNAPSHOT of the 
PCC, or of the North American main- 
stream church at large, then from my 
brief visit a few points stand out: We 
are comfortable but not in a comfort 
zone. We are called to a public voice 
and are blessed through nothing we 
have done ourselves. We are invited to 
dream and all the things we imagine 
belong to and come from God. 

It looks simple on a page but it is 
messy out there in the works. The 
Spirit moves, God blesses, Jesus rec- 
onciles and it is up to us to constantly 
renew our relationships, because, in 
the end, Church is an organic thing—it 
grows and dies, it has seasonal shifts, 
and yet, it is always alive and breath- 
ing. It can be overwhelming, but we 
have a lot of help in prayer if we want 
it, and the ride is alot of fun. @ 


Andrew Faiz is the Record’s senior 
editor. 
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FROM THE MODERATOR 


Waiting on Another 


Where do you find the patience? By David Sutherland 


olerance for waiting, 
even for those we dearly 
love, has become a vic- 
tim of our technical age. 
Patience is an expres- 
sion of the respect we 
have for who another is 
and who we hope he or 
she might become. Patience is something 
we all need to reach the end of the long 
winter. So, where do you find patience? 

Look first outside yourself. Within 
yourself is the last place to begin, es- 
pecially if you are frustrated. Find pa- 
tience where it is sure to be found. Then 
reflect upon that patience, its nature 
and its focus. Where have you encoun- 
tered patience in another? 

A first encounter for us all is the pa- 
tience of God. Before God is patient with 
any creature, there is patience within the 
fellowship of God, the life of the Father, 
the Son and the Holy Spirit. We know 
there are seasons in which one of the 
three figure more prominently in human 
history. We know there are specific roles 
for the Father and the Son and the Holy 
Spirit. But we know that one is willing to 
trust another, and even wait another out. 

A great example at this time of year 
lies in Jesus’s prayer in the Garden of 
Gethsemane. In anguish Jesus prayed, 
“Father, if you are willing, remove this 
cup from me; but not my will but yours 
be done.” He bowed to Another’s will, 
the Father’s agenda, what was planned 
apart from his own preference. Patience 
allows us to bend to another’s plan and 
understanding. 

In the scriptures we are often invit- 
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ed to learn Jesus’s posture in the invita- 
tions to “wait upon the Lord.” Patience 


begins when we make room to be direct- 
ed by an itinerary besides our own. 

Patience is exercised when we in- 
vest time and trust in someone else. The 
Bible is a story of God’s patience with 
His people: the Israelites—wandering 
in the desert for 40 years, and more; Je- 
sus and the disciples forever struggling 
to do the right thing; the Holy Spirit and 
the early church. 

Have you noticed that God’s pa- 
tience is equally offered to you, waiting 
for you to pass certain stumbling spots, 
to get over certain preoccupations, to 
move beyond destructive priorities? 

We are often surrounded by pa- 
tience. Have you ever considered the 
patience invested in you by a spouse, a 
parent, and that child who waits “forev- 
er” for time with you? Stop to consider 
how much of others’ time and energy 
and trust has been given graciously to 
you as they follow your agenda. 


Patience arises when love frees us to 
focus away from ourselves and into the 
life of another. It weaves the fruit of the 
spirit together. It allows the joy of focus- 
ing on another’s strength and beauty. It 
is encouraged by the peace we have in 
our relationships. Patience is always 
an expression of kindness and quality 
of character. And expressed well, it is 
gentle and arises in one who lives with 
some self-control. 

We are patient when we realize 
there may be more to this situation than 
we understand. “Perhaps he is late be- 
cause...” We are patient when we stop to 
consider that this person is worth wait- 
ing for. “This person has been so kind to 
me. How can I not wait for her?” We are 
patient when we come to realize that 
our patience might inspire another. We 
can teach our children to wait. 

Created in the image of God and 
made royalty by the Lord Jesus we need 
to remember the true identity of those for 
whom we wait. We wait for princes and 
princesses who are capable of wondrous- 
ly good deeds because they belong to God. 
Isn’t this part of why God waits for us? 

Where do you find the patience? 
You begin by looking outside yourself. 
Look to the patience of God. Recognize 
patience in others, large and small. Ex- 
ercise the relationship that grows when 
you move to another’s agenda. And 
when you are patient with another, you 
join with God who was waiting long be- 
fore we began. GP 


Rev. Dr. David Sutherland is minister at 
St. Andrew’s, St. John’s. 
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THE OTHER SIX DAYS 


It Takes 
All Kinds 


God's people doing godly, and not so godly, 


things. By Bradley Childs 


MAGAZINE 

Prodigal magazine was created in 2005 
by Jason Wenell for “men of integrity.” 
It did well and in 2012 it was taken 
over and revamped by two new guys 
who wanted to expand the audience to 
“sons and daughters” of God. They put 
out some great articles. Topics include 
relationships, justice and faith/church. 
While there are advertisements, they are 
relevant to the subject matter and unob- 
trusive. Oh, and they’re there because 
subscriptions are free. Recently I en- 
joyed the article “Love in a Taco Shop.” 
It begins: “The first time as an adult that 
I felt like God actually loved me, I was 
eating tacos. I wasn’t in a church, wasn’t 
fasting or praying. I wasn't by the ocean, 
I wasn’t on a mission trip, I wasn’t pour- 
ing my heart out over bread and wine 
with a friend.” What’s not to love? 

FIND IT @ prodigalmagazine.com/love- 
in-a-taco-shop 


CHURCH MEDIA 

NewSpring Church is a part of the 
Southern Baptist Church. It’s located 
in South Carolina and it has a goal of 
reaching 100,000 people for Christ. The 
church is multi-site with 13 different 
campuses. Each one has its own on-site 
“campus pastor.” It’s one of the largest 
churches in the United States. With the 
help of his mentor Bill Hybels, founder 
and lead pastor Perry Noble brought the 
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church to life in 1999. 

Now Perry Noble is no stranger to 
controversy and his church isn’t all that 
different from most other mega-church 
models. So what’s so great about them? 

Well, while I don’t agree with much 
of their theology or find the minister 
particularly impressive, what I am im- 
pressed with—very impressed with ac- 
tually—is the church’s website. Upcom- 
ing sermons are posted like movie trail- 
ers. They have mastered the art of these 
things. It’s like nothing I’ve seen before. 
They pretty much grab you, put you in 
the pew and force you to watch. It’s basi- 
callythe mostimpressive form of church 
marketing I’ve ever seen. 

FIND IT @ newspring.cc — Click on 
“Watch,” pick a few, and you'll see ex- 


. actly what | mean. 


PERSONALITY 

John Howard Yoder was one of the 
world’s most prominent Christian ethi- 
cists. He was a Th.D. student under Karl 
Barth, a prolific writer and a professor 
at the University of Notre Dame. He had 
been most well-known for his work, The 
Politics of Jesus. 

However, in the early 1990s, ru- 
mours began to circulate that Yoder 
had been inappropriate with several fe- 
male students. More accusations would 
come. Protests at my brother’s alma 


mater, Bethel College, resulted in Yo- 
der’s cancellation as a speaker and that 
soon led to official complaints. Later 
that year, Yoder faced a disciplinary 
case through the Mennonite Church. 
At this point Yoder was nearly 70 years 
old. Now it is important to note that Yo- 
der submitted to the process, agreed to 
counselling for vaguely defined “unre- 
solved issues” but was never removed 
from his position. Until his death, Yoder 
maintained his innocence. Yet more ac- 
cusations come to light each year. 

In December of 2013, the publish- 
ing company for most of Yoder’s books 
decided to do something rather bold. 
They added a note to the introduction 
of each future publication of his books. 
A statement released by publisher Men- 
noMedia states that each book will in- 
clude the following: “John Howard Yo- 
der (1927-1997) was perhaps the most 
well-known Mennonite theologian in 
the twentieth century. While his work 
on Christian ethics helped define Ana- 
baptism to an audience far outside the 
Mennonite Church, he is also remem- 
bered for his long-term sexual harass- 
ment and abuse of women.” There are 
three more paragraphs that follow. 

FIND IT @ mennomedia.org/?Page=7904. a 


Rev. Bradley Childs is minister at First, 
Regina. 
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To place an ad call Carol McCormick at 905-833-6200 ext. 25 or email: cmccormick@canadads.com 


Robert McCausland 
Limited 
Artists & Craftsmen 


of Stained Glass since 1856 


30 Chauncey Avenue 
Toronto, Ont. M8Z 2X4 
Tel. (416) 233-9530 1-800-563-1555 


Hyy\ 


classifieds 


COINS. POSTCARDS. Buying all worldwide 
coins, banknotes and vintage postcards. 
Professional estate appraisals. Contact: 
Ross King, Box 571, Chesley, ON NOG 1L0. 
519-363-3143. rdking@bmts.com. 

Member ONA, CNA, ANA, CAND. 


Seeking Christian Partner, Kitchener, ON: 


60+ divorced, retired male professional, fit 
non-smoker seeking divorced/widowed 
55+ retiring, financially/emotionally 

stable female to share interests: family, 
volunteering, theatre, travelling, nature. 
Please reply by phoning: (519) 954-4663 or 
email iamseasons4@gmail.com 


Ecclesiastical 
Refinishing 
Group Ltd 


Sanctuary Restoration 
Plaster Restoration 
Design Services 
Custom Painting 


P.O. Box 1502 
Kingston, Ont. Canada K7L 5C7 
Tel: 613-549-9250 
Fax: 613-549-3364 
www.ecclesiasticalgroup.com 


Attention Presbyterian Churches: 


Employment ads 20% off! 


BULL AG titer 1804 
GLASS i. 


15 Joseph Street, Kitchener 
Ontario, Canada N2G 1H9 


MAN 7-579-658-0724 


pay 


Place your employment ad in the Presbyterian Record 
and find the perfect candidate fast. 
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Opportunities 


Synod of the Atlantic Provinces 

Brookfield, P.E.I., Brookfield Pastoral 
Charge; Three-point charge 
looking for a minister; Interim 
Moderator Rev. Bill Dean; 

1556 Pt. Prim Rd., Belfast PE 
COA 1A0; 902-659-2417; 
churchbuilder@hotmail.com. 

Harvey, N.B., Knox and Acton; 
Interim Moderator Rev. Douglas 
Blaikie, 512 Charlotte St., 
Fredericton, NB 
BS @lBlsO6-455-3220; 
minister@sapc.ca. 

North Tryon, P.E.!., North Tryon; 
Interim Moderator Rev. Bill Dean; 
1556 Pt. Prim Rd., Belfast PE 
COA 1A0; 902-659-2417; 
churchbuilder@hotmail.com. 

Saint John, N.B., Saint Columba: 
Half-time; Interim Moderator Rev. 
Wendy MacWilliams, 28 Somerset 
Dr., Hanwell, N.B. E3C 1M8; 
506-206-5031; 
wendymacwilliams@rogers. com. 

Tabusintac, N.B., St. John’s; New 
Jersey, Zion and Bartibog, St 
Matthew's: Full-time three-point 
charge; Interim Moderator Rev. 
Derek Krunys, 206 Wellington St., 
Miramichi, NB EIN 1M7; 
dkrunys@hotmail.com. 


Synod of Quebec and 

Eastern Ontario 

Ottawa, St. Andrew's: Full-time 
minister; Interim Moderator Rev. 
William Ball, 470 Roosevelt Ave., 
Ottawa, ON K2A 1Z6; 613-722-1144; 
wball@mywestminster.ca. 
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Synod of Central, Northeastern 

Ontario and Bermuda 

Collingwood, First; Pastoral Care 
Minister permanent 20 hr/week; First 
Presbyterian Church, Chair Staff 
Relations, 200 Maple St., Collingwood 
ON L9Y 2R2; Applications due by 
April 15, 2014. 

Elmira, Gale; Full-time minister; Interim 
Moderator Rev. Karla Wubbenhorst, 
c/o Westminster-St. Paul’s 
Presbyterian Church, 206 Victoria Rd. 
N., Guelph, ON N1E 5H8; 519-763- 
9215; kwubbenhorst@yahoo.ca. 

Hillsburgh, St. Andrew's; Music 
Director/Organist; job duties 
include music selections for Sunday 
mornings, special occasions, 
celebration of the seasons, meetings, 
direct senior and bell choirs as well as 
junior choir when required; 519-855- 
6216 and leave message. 

Markham, Markham Chinese; Full- 
time associate minister for English- 
speaking ministry; Interim Moderator 
Rev. Sam Priestley, 19 Elm Lea St., 
Markham, ON L3P 3M8; 905-294- 
1633; sam.priestley@bell.net. 

Mount Forest, St. Andrew's and 
Conn, Knox; Interim Moderator Rev. 
Andrew Apack Song, 51 Church St., 
Elora, ON NOB 1S0; 519-846-0680 
(church) or 519-846-8028 (home); 
andrewapack@gmail.com. 

North Bay, Calvin; Minister; Interim 
Moderator Rev. Les Drayer, c/o Calvin 
Presbyterian Church, 401 First Ave. W., 


North Bay, ON P1B 3C5; 705-495-4660; 


search@calvinpresbyterianchurch.ca; 
www.calvinpresbyterianchurch.ca. 


Richmond Hill, Richmond Hill: Director 
of Music playing a 2 manual Casavant 
organ and directing the adult 
and junior choirs: 
rhpreschurch@hotmail.com. 

Scarborough, Melville; Organist/ 

Choir Director for one year; Chair of 
the Personnel Committee, 70 Old 
Kingston Rd., Scarborough ON 

M1E 3J5; 416-281-9676; 
melville_church@bellnet.ca.ca. 

Toronto, St. Andrew's Humber Heights; 
Full-time minister; Interim Moderator 
Rev. Sean Howard, 3819 Bloor St. W., 
Toronto, ON M9B 1K7; 416-233-9800 
x 202; sean@standrewsislington.org. 

Toronto, Trinity York Mills; Interim 
Moderator Rev. Tim Purvis, c/o 
Westview Presbyterian Church, 233 
Westview Blvd., Toronto, ON M4B 3J7; 
westview@bellnet.ca. 


Synod of Southwestern Ontario 

Bayfield, Knox; Part-time; Interim 
Moderator Rev. John Henderson, PO 
Box 824, Exeter, ON NOM 1S6; 

5 9=235=2608; 
henderson.johncharles@gmail.com. 
Meaford, Knox; Part-time minister 75%; 
Interim Moderator Rev. Peggy Kipfer; 

5I9=599-6645: 
peggykipfer@gmail.com. 
Milverton, Burns; Interim Moderator 
Robert L. Adams, PO Box 235, 
Mitchell, ON NOK 1NO; 519-348-9080; 
knoxmit@quadro.net. 
Niagara Falls, Stamford; Interim 
Moderator Graham Kennedy; 905- 
687-9257; gkennedy@bell.net. 
Stoney Creek, Heritage Green; Part- 


@ 


time; Interim Moderator 
Rev. Charmain Sebestyen; 
csebestyen@shaw.ca. 

Walkerton, Knox; Full-time minister: 
Interim Moderator Owen Kim, 
19 Brownlee St S., PO Box 526, 


Teeswater, ON NOG 2S0; 519-392- 


6955; maplemission@gmail.com. 


Synod of Manitoba and 

Northwestern Ontario 

Winnipeg, Man., St. John’s; 
Full-time minister; Interim 
Moderator Rev. Brenda Fraser, 
2373 Main St., Winnipeg, MB 
R2V 4T6; 204-339-3502: 
brendafraser@mymts.net. 


Synod of Saskatchewan 
No vacancies at this time. 


Synod of Alberta and 

the Northwest 

Calgary, Alta., St. Andrew's; Minister, 
Vision and Direction; Presbytery 
Representative Rev. Grant Gunnink, 
7655 26 Ave. SW, Calgary, AB 
T3H 3X2; 403-249-6006; 
revg@valleyviewpc.org. 

Edmonton, Alta., Mill Woods; Minister 
full-time; Interim Moderator Rev. 
Jean Bryden; 59-10453 20 Ave. NW, 
Edmonton, AB T6J 5H1; 
780-756-6320; 
jebryden@gmail.com. 


Final 
Thoughts 


Synod of British Columbia 

Cranbrook, Knox; Senior Pastor; Co- 
Interim Moderator Rev. Doug Johns, 
117 Norton Ave., Kimberley, BC 
VIA 1X8; 250-432-9531: 
revdjohns@hotmail.com. 

Duncan, St. Andrew's; Full-time Lead 
Minister begins upon retirement of 
current minister July 1, 2014; Interim 
Moderator Reid Chudley; Trinity 
Presbyterian Church, 2964 Tillicum 
Rd., Victoria, BC V9A 2A8: 250-858- 
7390; reidc74@gmail.com. 

Victoria, St. Andrew's: Full-time Senior 
Minister; Interim Moderator 
Dr. Gordon Kouwenberg: 
pastor@shaw.ca. @ 
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JOIN US FOR THE 1707 CONVOCATION 


WEDNESDAY, MAY 1474, 2014 


CONVOCATION HALL 
7:30 PM 


CONVOCATION ADDRESS 


STEWARDS OF GOD'S MYSTERIES 


IN AN AGE OF DISENCHANTMENT 


THE REV. DR. JOHN DE GRUCHY 


PROFESSOR EMERITUS, CHRISTIAN STUDIES 
UNIVERSITY OF CAPE TOWN, SOUTH AFRICA 


DOCTOR OF DIVINITY (honoris causa) 


TO BE CONFERRED ON 


THE REV. DR. JOHN DE GRUCHY & 


THE REV. MARK LEWIS 


PRE-CONVOCATION WORKSHOP 
BEING LED INTO MYSTERY IN LIFE AND DEATH 


9:00 AM TO 12:30 PM 


LED BY THE REV. DR. JOHN DE GRUCHY | 
COST: $35 (BY APRIL 30), $45 (AFTER) 


TO REGISTER, CALL 416.978.2787 OR VISIT 
WWW.KNOX.UTORONTO.CA/CONVOCATION 


‘KNOX COLLEGE 


www.knox.utoronto.ca 
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Campbell, Robert A., at Wingham and 
District Hospital on Tuesday, October 15, 
2013, age 80 years. Beloved husband of 
Mary (McMillian); dear father of Anne 

of Kitchener and John & Jane (Gowing); 
grandfather of Laura and Tim Campbell. 

Bob was a member of St. Andrew’s 
Presbyterian Church, Wingham, Ont., and 
served as an elder, beloved Sunday school 
teacher and energetic youth leader. Bob also 
spent several summer holidays serving with 
Scripture Union at their “Holiday Club” 
beach missions and the summer camp 
of Knox Spadina Presbyterian Church, 
Toronto. 

Bob served on the Board of the Renewal 
Fellowship of the Presbyterian Church in 
Canada. The funeral service was held at St. 
Andrew’s Presbyterian Church, Wingham. 
Rev. Bernie Skelding officiated. 


McCord, Doris Bell, at Vision Nursing 
Home on Thursday, December 26, 2013, 
Doris Bell (Alstergren), age 82 of Sarnia, 
Ont., passed away. She was the loving wife 
of Frederick (Fred) McCord; dear mother 
of Randy and his wife Lydia of Brights 
Grove, Ont., and Karen and her husband Art 
Vandermeer of Corunna, Ont.; grandmother 
of Michelle Vandermeer, Jennifer McCord 
and twins Joy and Jordan Vandermeer; 

and great-grandmother of Carter and Faith 
Vandermeer and Constantine Taylor. She 
was predeceased by her parents Carl and 
Helen, her sister Agnes Cross and brothers 
Charles and Frank. 

Doris retired from Manley’s after 35 
years of service. She was treasurer of the 
Presbytery of Lambton-West Middlesex, 
involved in the Point Edward Presbyterian 
Church for 40 years and volunteered as a 
leader with the Cub Scouts. A celebration 
of her life was held at Point Edward 
Presbyterian Church on Tuesday, December 
31, 2013 and memorial gifts to the Canadian 
Alzheimer Society or charity of your choice 
would be appreciated by the family. @p 
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Final 
Thoughts 


A Mysterious Disappearance 


Accepting life's losses. By David Webber 


we on, you’d bet- 
ter come and 
see this!” 


“Don’t bother me now, David, 
Tam up to my ears in weeds in the 
garden,” Linda said. 

“No, I mean you really, really 
need to come and see this,” I said. 
I was under the deck gingerly 
holding up a corner of the canvas 
tarp that covered our woodpile. 

“You look like you’ve just dis- 
covered a body under that tarp,” 
said Linda as she walked towards 
me from the garden. “Oh my gosh, 
you have discovered a body! Well, 


I guess that explains it.” 
What the “it” explained was 
Squirrely’s mysterious disap- 


pearance. For more than a month 
we had been daily commiserat- 
ing together over Squirrely’s absence. 
Squirrely had made his presence 
known at least a couple of times a day 
by chasing the birds around the bird 
feeders, leading Addy the Labrador on 
a merry chase among the spruce trees 
between our house and the storage 
sheds, scolding us from just above our 
heads as we walked out of the house to 
get into the truck, or just sitting on one 
of our bird feeders shucking sunflower 
seeds like some kind of maniacal ma- 
chine in a sunflower plant. And then 
he was gone. We couldn’t figure it out 
but hoped he was well. 

Now that we look back on it, the 
signs were all there as early as the be- 


ginning of last March. We chalked it 
up to some kind of squirrel paranoia. 
Squirrely stopped his frequent jaunty 
jog over the path he had worn between 
our house and his house down by the 
storage shed. Instead he seemed to 
hang out 24/7 at the bird feeders on 
our deck. He would ball himself up 
with his tail wrapped around his nose 
in the feed tray of one of the bird feed- 
ers and sit there most of the day. We 
thought he had just grown obsessed 
about protecting his turf; that he 
couldn’t stand the thought of one of 
the woodpeckers getting even a morsel 
of the beef fat we kept for them there, 
couldn’t stomach one of the pine gros- 
beaks getting a single sunflower seed 


he thought belonged to him. We 
were kind of irked with him for 
this new obsessive wrinkle in 
his personality and so Linda de- 
cided to empty the bird feeders a 
week or two early to cure him of 
his recent psychotic manners. 

But Squirrely just sat on 
his haunches in the crotch of a 
branch right above the empty 
bird feeders. One morning in 
May I got up and he was shiver- 
ing on his perch. He was in a ball 
on his haunches, wrapped up in 
his tail with his head tucked be- 
tween his front legs. He seemed 
to spend days like that. And that 
is exactly how I found his des- 
iccated body under the tarp in 
July. He had built a large grass 
nest for himself out of lawn clip- 
pings, stocked it up with sunflower 
seeds and then succumbed. Strangely, 
the loss saddened both Linda and me 
deeply for days. 

Dealing with loss is a process, even 
the loss of a squirrel that was really 
good at irritating the pants off of just 
about everyone most of the time. For 
me, the way I process stuff like this is 
through story. So when I began to con- 
template the telling of this story, I first 
became aware of the role that denial 
had played. Any person with one eye 
and an armpit should have been able to 
see that Squirrely had been deathly ill 
when he gave up his frequent bouncy 
jaunts from his house by the shed > 
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FOR THE JOURNEY, continued 


The problem is, especially as | grow older, the 
old denial strategy doesn't really work. At times, 
particularly in the still of the dawn, it seems to me 
that my whole life is bracketed with loss 


to sit all day shivering in a ball ona 
branch above the empty bird feed- 
ers. That awareness of the obvious 
would not have changed the out- 
come for Squirrely but it would have 
removed the mystery concerning 
his disappearance. And more to the 
point, it certainly would have al- 
tered our response to it. 

In our world we have so much 
loss in our lives to deal with: squir- 
rels disappearing, pets dying, kids 
growing up and moving away, re- 
tirement and the loss of a career, ill- 
nesses and the loss of vitality, grow- 
ing old and the loss of abilities, the 
loss of amate. Most of the time | try 
to live in denial of this. I try and get 
on with life pretending that the loss 
isn’t happening, that it won’t ever 
happen. The problem is, especially 
as I grow older, the old denial strat- 
egy doesn’t really work. At times, 
particularly in the still of the dawn, 
it seems to me that my whole life is 
bracketed with loss. I need a new 
strategy, one that works like denial 
never really has. 

When I dragged this story 
through the story that spawns life in 
me, the biblical story, what immedi- 
ately sprang to mind was the denial 
that went on among the disciples 
around the death and resurrection of 
Jesus. Repeatedly before the event 
happened, the gospels tell us Jesus 
was teaching his disciples about 
his impending suffering and death 
(Mark 8:31-9:1). In fact, the gospels 
say that Jesus made it exceedingly 


clear. But the disciples continued to 
live and walk with him in complete 
denial of what should have been obvi- 
ous. What would their lives and walk 
with Jesus have been like if they had 
listened to his teaching? What would 
their responses have been to his subse- 
quent arrest, suffering and death? 

In other words, what would dis- 
cipleship have been like if they had lis- 
tened to Jesus and lived with the truth, 
all of it, that Jesus was born for them, 
was going to suffer for them, was going 
to die for them and be raised from the 
grave for them, and all this by the design 
of God their Father? Jesus made this all 
very clear for them. Denial stole it from 
them. What resulted was a tragic kind 
of discipleship that is almost painfully 
comical as one reads the gospels. 

In the end, in the biblical story, the 
one thing that makes the difference for 
the disciples is the resurrection. It’s 
when they personally face and relate 
to the person of the Risen Christ that 
the disciples fall on their knees and 
rise to face the world with confidence. 
It makes me see clearly that this is the 
only strategy that works as I face my 
world with all its loss—a focus on a 
deep and abiding relationship with the 
Risen Christ who promises me, “I have 
told you these things, so that in me you 
may have peace. In this world you will 
have trouble. But take heart! I have 
overcome the world” (John 16:33). @ 


Rev. David Webber is a minister of the 
Cariboo, B.C., house church ministry, 
and the author of several books. 
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@@ | do not understand the 
mystery of grace—only 
that it meets US where we 


are and does not leave us 
where it found us.9® 
— Anne Lamott 
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“When we sit in a time of worship with others, how aware are we of 
what is bringing them joy at that moment? Or how much do we know 
about what is eating them up inside? In our churches, do we create an 

atmosphere of acceptance and trust such that people feel safe to share the 
pain that they carry? Is there space for people to cry out to God, or even to 
scream and rage at God? ... If we could do more of this, then perhaps more 
of us will be able to open up the curtains and stop hiding the pain that 
we hold inside. Perhaps then all of us will find a greater level 


of the healing that Jesus came to bring us.” 


—Shannon Bell-Wyminga, Cariboo Trails & Tales 


Visit our blogs section today and join the conversation. 
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Did you know the Records 
website features numerous 
videos to watch and share? 


If there's a recent interview you like in the 

magazine, chances are there is a video | 
version on our website. So visit now—and | 
often—to see what you've been missing! | 
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Thoughts 


FOR THE RECORD 


Wilderness Wanderings 


As we travel through the wilderness we need to listen to the Holy Spirit. By Neal Mathers 


he Israelites wan- 
dering in the wilder- 
ness dreamed about 
returning to the cer- 
tainty of Egypt, even 
if it meant slavery, 
rather than the un- 
certainty of the wil- 
derness and the future Promised Land. 
We can identify with them. In the face 
of our reality of declining numbers, 
disappearing Sunday schools, and fi- 
nancial deficits, we too long for the 
past and the security we felt, for with 
uncertainty a culture of anxiety and 
fear arises, even for people of faith. 
This explains the anger, disillusion- 
ment and rebellion against Moses and 
God that we often see in the Israelites 
during their wilderness wanderings. 
When King David gathered his 
forces to establish his kingdom we 
are told about the training, weap- 
onry and fighting skills of the tribes 
that joined him, except for one 
tribe, Issachar. Of their 200 leaders 
it is simply said that they “under- 
stood the times and knew what Israel 
should do.” Surely, this is our great- 
est challenge as Presbyterians today. 
To understand the times in which we 
live and to know what we should do. 
Understanding the times in which 
we live is critical but, honestly, we are 
much better at denial than reality. 
The construct of home, church and 
government that worked together to 
support and instill “Christian values,” 
the Christendom culture, is in its 
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We talk about the 
challenges of our 
day ad infinitum. 
We restructure, 
Strategize, vision and 
re-vision. We write 
mission statements. 
All good things! But do 
we listen, really listen? 


death throes. Christendom was our 
Egypt, our place of refuge, where our 
faith quickly became established as a 
cultural force, as much as a spiritual 
one, and then that culture gradually 
enslaved us. 

In time, God’s people were 
delivered from slavery and entered the 
wilderness willingly en route to their 


Promised Land. Today, the church 
has been forced unwillingly into the 
wilderness as our cultural dominance 
has been challenged and defeated. 
The reality for us is that wilderness 
demands radically new skills, new 
approaches, new ways of living, with 
very difficult choices and sacrifices as 
we learn the meaning of praising God, 
as the exiles did, in a “foreign land.” 

If understanding our times is vital, 
knowing what we are to do is critical. 
Could it be that God has led us into this 
wilderness place so that we may learn 
to listen more carefully to the Holy 
Spirit who Living Faith affirms “ac- 
companies us on our journey of faith?” 

We Presbyterians are so good at 
meetings. We talk about the challeng- 
es of our day ad infinitum. We restruc- 
ture, strategize, vision and re-vision. 
We write mission statements. All good 
things! But do we listen, really listen? 

In the wilderness, the Israelites 
learned to listen to God and to be 
obedient to Him. They learned how 
to practice their faith in new ways. 
God did not restore them until they 
had. Radical times call for radical 
solutions. So when will the General 
Assembly call on us to lay aside our 
busyness, which is often invested in 
reinventing Christendom, to a year of 
extended prayer and discernment so 
we might understand our times and 
know what to do? @ 


Rev. Dr. A.B. Neal Mathers is minister 
at St. Andrew’s, Newmarket, Ont. 
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Closer to God 
Re Paving the Way, April 

Thank you for sharing your 
incredible journey with us. It is so 
inspirational and I feel blessed to be 
part of the church that brought you 
close to God again. It is wonderful to 
see the new, and younger, families 
participating in the contemporary 
service, although I do miss seeing all 
the young ones in the first service, but 
am so glad that you can all worship in 
the way which brings you closer to God. 
Blessings to you and your family. 

FAY BRYDON, ONLINE COMMENT 


Phew! 
Re Defining Church, April 

IguessIdidsay“rabidneo-Calvinist” 
didn’t 1... oh well, at least I’m not foam- 
ing at the mouth. Great article and hap- 
py to have you back for a visit anytime. 
Blessings! 

GRANT GUNNINK, ONLINE COMMENT 


Letters 


letters@presbyterianrecord.ca 


; FAITH | Focus 
ierament of Service | Mission in Korea 


Are We Willing to Change? 
Re Sending or Seating?, Passionately 
His, Online 

Great insight. We have tried many 
things over the past two to three years 


to entice the unchurched to enter our 
doors: a series of midweek discussions 
(with multimedia and food) in the 
church hall on such questions as 
“Why do bad things happen to good 
people?” We screen free regular movie 
nights with well-made, little-known 
Hollywood features. We've mailed 
flyers to every home in town and used 
our sandwich board sign in front of the 
church, which is on the busiest stretch 
of main street. We take advantage of 
free publicity in the local weekly paper. 
But the only new faces we see are 
members of other churches who are 
looking for extra. People won't enter 
church unless they perceive a need, 
and their hearts are hard. The message 
from this experience is clear: we will > 


ist Magazine CMCA 
Canada (fe 
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Letters 


LETTERS, continued 


have to go into the world. This will take 
radical restructuring, as most churches 
are inward looking. Question is, are we 
willing to change? 

ANDY CORNELL, ONLINE COMMENT 


The World that God Has Made 
Re A Generous Theology, March 

Is it really just a matter of faith as 
educated imagination? Or is religious 
faith not tied to a kind of knowledge 
about how the world, in fact, is? The 
historical record suggests that societ- 
ies grounded in fundamental injus- 
tice do not survive: ancient Sparta, 
the Ancien Régime in France, Nazi 
Germany, colonial India, Jim Crow 
America or apartheid South Africa. 
Surely such evidence is more than the 
product of an active imagination. Per- 
haps it even points in the direction of 
an objective truth about the world 
that God has made. 

BARRY MACK, ONLINE COMMENT 


A Prayer that Opens the Door 
Re Be Our Primary Disease, Matthew 
Ruttan, Online 

An interesting way to look at 
Lent. Too often we think of disease as 


unhealthy and we wait for healing or 
seek out healing to take us from our 
lives of dis-ease into lives of wholeness 
and healing. While I kinda grasp what 
Walter Brueggemann is stating, I 
wonder why he would put a negative 
reflection upon the love of God? But 
perhaps this prayer opens the door of 
God’s love to those who always live in 
the darkness of life ... or the glass half 
empty ... or the “bad stuff only happens 
to me.” Interesting thoughts! 

LORNA BALL, ONLINE COMMENT 


A Joy for Life 
Re Never Forsaken, March 

This is a story we can all learn from 
no matter what age we are. Ingrid is 
the most spiritually-minded person I 
know. She shares freely her belief in 
God, how and when it came to be with 
certainty. Ingrid has a joy in her for 
life. When she is planning a trip, or a 
visit with her family she is so excited 
that she makes those around feel they 
would like to tag along. It is a blessing 
to say Ingrid is my friend. 

Pat Schneider is also my friend, 
and a very devout, spiritually-minded 
member of our church. Her writings all 


come from the heart. 
JANET ORPHUS, ONLINE COMMENT 


Faith and Calling 
Re Fallen or Graced, March 

Thank you for raising the subject 
of sin-based salvation. The process 
can go like this: We are to acknowledge 
our sins and ask forgiveness. This 
will enable us to receive the free gift 
of a right relationship with God. Or, 
if a confession always comes at the 
beginning of the service then we can 
be right enough with God to continue. 
Or we can turn on the TV and hear 
some talking head yell at us. Come and 
confess your sins and come to Jesus 
then you will be saved and Gf you are 
lucky) be healed as well. 

Having heard this over and over 
again I count myself fortunate to have 
been brought up in an atheist home and 
not baptized until after my father died. 
(He wasn’t going to baptize me just to 
please the neighbours.) And that my 
conversion to Christianity happened 
with a simple invitation to follow Jesus. 
I accepted with the cynic’s attitude that 
Imight as well, just in case there actually 
is a heaven and hell and I wanted to 
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be sure to go to heaven. From such 
simple beginnings at an Inter-Varsity 
Christian Fellowship prayer meeting 
on Peel Street in Montreal my journey 
of faith began. 

It began with the feeling that I 
was loved and accepted as I was. No 
improvement necessary. As the days 
progressed however, it became clear 
that being alone was not a good idea. 
As a Christian, that’s me, I needed 
to find other Christians. The group I 
had been with at the prayer meeting 
seemed like a good choice. And they 
were. They also accepted me as I was. 
And I joined their church. And the rest 
is history, but not quite. 

To be a follower of Jesus was not 
only my faith but also my calling. 
Like all other clergy I thought that 
confession was good for the soul 


especially at the start of the service. 
But, always, always I lived in the grace 
of God. Mistakes, wrong doings, pain 
and sin, yes. But sin did not inform 
my being or my motivation for my 
behaviour. It was the all-encompassing 
mysterious grace of God that has made 
me who and what I am. 

JEAN ARMSTRONG, ONLINE COMMENT 


A Wonderful Time in Life 
Re CGIT Looking at 100, February 

I was the director for East 
Toronto in 1965 and led Canadian 
Girls in Training at Donway United 
Church for four years. I was an 
adult camp leader at Ryde Lake 
in 1972. I continued to meet with 
the girls after they graduated from 
CGIT and was so pleased with their 
personal accomplishments. My three 
children aged two, four and six were 
at camp with me and they continue 
to talk about how much fun they 
had in the family camp. They were 
wonderful years when 11-13-year- 
olds were excited about community 
involvement in a Jesus-based way, 
and loved the camp experience. 
My memories of the girls and their 
antics are still heartwarming. It was a 
wonderful time in my life. 

BEV MACLEOD, ONLINE COMMENT 


Corrections: 

In our April issue, we mistakenly noted 
that Rev. Dr. Karen Hamilton, general 
secretary of the Canadian Council of 
Churches, is Presbyterian. She ts, infact, a 
member of the United Church of Canada. 


We also mistakenly referred to George 
Fernie as a minister. He was a dedicat- 
edelder. We apologize for the errors. ° 
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Read more responses on our website 
at the end of many articles and join the 
conversation! 
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“What Evangel 


Hall Means 
to Me” 


“| find the Hall a great way to 


start the day as it keeps... 


My body clothed, My belly full, 
My brain occupied. I’m less 
depressed. Plus the staff makes me 


feel like I’m a person and 
that I’m needed. 


| would really miss this place 


if it wasn’t here.” 


~ Bill 
Program Participant 


“Since | have lived at EHM... 


| now have stable housing, 


I’m recovering from drug and 
alcohol abuse, | can tell other 
women that they too can recover, 
| now have a permanent address, 


| have a home.” 


~ AJ 


Evangel Hall Mission Resident 


Spend an hour or a day at 


Evangel Hall Mission and you will 
see why we mean so much to the 


people we help. 


We are always in need of 


financial support and volunteers. 


Thank you for your help. 


EVANGEL HALL MISSION 


552 Adelaide Street West 
Toronto, ON M5V 3W8 


Phone (416) 504-3563 


Fax (416) 504-8056 
www.evangelhall.ca 


Charitable registration 
#11890-3129-RR-0001 
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POP CHRISTIANITY 


Spring Humour 


Two stories with bite. As told to Andrew Faiz 


A JOKEY STORY WITH TRUTH IN IT: 
wo old friends are out 
golfing ona Saturday morn- 
ing in the spring. Every- 
thing about it is perfect— 
the temperature is warm 
with a cool, light breeze, the 
green has never looked so 
sharp, there are birds in the 
sky and both men are hit- 
ting about as well as they ever have. They 
remark to each other that this is the kind 
of golf experience that keeps them com- 
ing back week after week. 

After the obligatory stop at the 19th 
celebrating their best scores in a long 
time, as they’re saying their goodbyes 
in the parking lot, one asks: “Wanna 
play again tomorrow morning?” 

His friend replies: “Can't! 

It’s Sunday.” 

Son 

“T have to go to church!” 

“Really, you still doing that?” 

“Of course I am, it’s a very impor- 
tant part of my life.” 

“Really,” the first responds, 

“T didn’t know that.” 

“We've known each other over 30 
years, how could you not know about 
how important my faith is to me?” 

“Well,” replies his friend, choosing 
his thoughts carefully. “It’s true we’ve 
known each other a long time. Over 
the years you've had us over for dinner, 
you've invited us to your kids’ wed- 
dings, we’ve even vacationed together, 
but you’ve never once invited me to 
your church, so I figured it wasn’t very 
important to you.” —told by Rev. Dan 
West, Runnymede, Toronto 
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‘Over the years 
you ve had us over for 
dinner, you've invited 

us to your kids’ 
weddings, we ve even 
vacationed together, 
but you've never once 

invited me to your 

church, so | figured 
it wasn t very 

important to you’ 


A STORY THAT DID HAPPEN: 
The Christian minister and the Jew- 
ish contractor are discussing a church 
sanctuary restoration schedule. 

The congregation will be worship- 


ping in the Fellowship Hall while 
the restoration is underway. 

As the sanctuary restoration 
nears its commencement, the min- 
ister asks the contractor: “So, you're 
sure we can be back in the sanctuary 
for worship on Easter Sunday?” 

The contractor assures the min- 
ister: “I will have you back in the 
sanctuary for Easter, Reverend.” 

Weeks pass, and the restoration 
has morphed many times. 

The concerned minister asks 
with more urgency: “Do you still 
think we will meet the restoration 
completion date, and be back in 
the sanctuary on Easter Sunday?” 

The contractor again assures 
him: “Reverend, even if the restora- 
tion project is not 100 per cent com- 
pleted, we can work around each 
other ... you will be able to worship 
on Easter Sunday.” 

As the restoration continues to 
develop, and time is marching on, 
the minister realizes the schedule 
is unrealistic, and suggests that a 
properly completed job is more im- 
portant than a rushed job. 

He therefore says to the con- 
tractor: “What do you say we forget 
about Easter?” 

The Jewish contractor says: 
“Okay, but I never thought I would 
hear a Christian minister say that.” 
—told by Rev. Robert Royal, St. An- 
drew’s, Maple, Ont. @ 


Andrew Faiz is the Record’s senior 
editor. Beware what you tell him; 
he may use it in this column. 


Community and World News 


Moderator 
Nominee 
Announced 


Stephen Farris named to moderate 
the 140th General Assembly. 
By Connie Wardle 


Rev. Dr. Stephen Farris, dean of St. Andrew’s Hall, 
has been named sole moderator nominee for the 140th 
General Assembly. He is expected to be installed when 
the assembly convenes on May 30. 

Farris has spent 27 years as a professor of 
preaching, first at Knox College, Toronto, and then 
at the Vancouver School of Theology. He has written 
books and articles, served on national and international 
committees and ecumenical bodies including the 
executive committee of the World Alliance of Reformed 
Churches (which became the World Communion of 
Reformed Churches), and is a former president of the 
International Academy of Homiletics. 

In talking to the Record, Farris said that in this time 
of anxiety for many churches, the greatest strength is 
the presence of God. 

“The Father, Creator, who creates and sustains 
all things, actually reaches into the life of humanity 
through something that seems as ordinary as achurch,” 
he said. “The Son, who gave his life for us and who was 
raised to a life that death itself can never take away, 
is present to us. The Holy Spirit, who presided over 
creation and who spoke through the prophets and the 
apostles, speaks in the mouths of even very ordinary 
preachers and whispers into the ear of any potential 
member of the church who is listening. ... We don’t 


celebrate enough the reality of what can and what does 
often happen in the church.” 

The church is not meant to have a mission of its 
own, he said. It is meant to share in the mission of God. 

“Tt’s sometimes said the heart of Christian ethics is 
be what you are. This is what you are: you are beloved 
children of the God who made and sustains the universe 
and reaches into every human life. ... You are bought with 
the price of the life of our Lord Jesus Christ. You are the 
one through whom the Holy Spirit actually works. And 
your whole church is the fellowship of believers who are 
the people of God. Now, act that way. Be what you are.” ap 


Connie Wardle is the Record’s senior writer 


and online editor. 
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GOVERNANCE 


Issue of Biennial Assemblies 
Splits Council 


Recommendation to come before General Assembly. By Connie Wardle 


The convener of Assembly Council 
cast the deciding vote on a recommen- 
dation that will bring the topic of bi- 
ennial General Assemblies before the 
highest court of the church when it 
meets in Waterloo, Ont., at the end of 
May and beginning of June. 

The recommendation, which was 
put forward by a committee charged 
with evaluating and proposing changes 
to the days and design of General 
Assembly, suggests that “Biennial 
General Assemblies be held on a trial 
basis for six years” and include an 
“ongoing review process” to evaluate 
the effects of the change. 

Rev. Keith McKee spoke against 
the recommendation, saying the idea of 
holding General Assembly every other 
year had not been endorsed by a strong 
enough majority within the church. 

A study and report document 
circulated by the 2013 General 
Assembly received mixed responses 
from the various courts of the church. 
The two synods that responded were 
split, with one in favour of biennial 
assemblies and the other opposed. Of 
the 22 presbyteries that indicated a 
preference, nine were in favour and 13 
were opposed. And of the 69 sessions 
that indicated a preference, 44 were in 
favour of biennial assemblies and 25 
were opposed. 

During the discussion on the floor 
of the council, some members stressed 
the importance of coming together 
from across such a vast country, and 
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When the convener 

called for a vote 
on whether or 
MOlTO PUT TiS 

recommendation 

before this year’s 
assembly, the 

council was 

evenly divided 
for and against 


spoke of how General Assembly can 
connect the ministers and elders who 
attend the meeting to the work of the 
wider church. Others suggested the 
time and money the church would save 
by meeting biennially could be put to 
use on local levels, or used for other 
types of gatherings. Some members 
said a decision should not be based 
on finances; but others said the cost 
of assemblies (nearly $300,000 a year 
depending on their location) had to 
be taken into consideration. Moving 
from annual to biennial assemblies 
was among the 10 budget principles 
approved by the Assembly Council at 


its November 2012 meeting. 

When the convener called for 
a vote on whether or not to put the 
recommendation before this year’s 
assembly, the council was evenly 
divided for and against. 

Before she cast the deciding vote, 
convener Heather Crisp said that as she 
listened to the discussion on the issue, 
she “was thinking about the fellowship 
I experience at General Assembly. 
And I guess I’m lucky since I get to go 
three times in a row [as convener of the 
Assembly Council]. But no one from my 
session has gone or wants to because 
they have to work. 

“Local congregations are less in 
favour of meeting annually than clergy,” 
she said, referring to the number of 
sessions that responded in favour of 
biennial assemblies. “So I vote in favour 
of the motion and it carries.” 

The recommendation will come 
before this year’s assembly for a final 
decision. 

The Assembly meets in Waterloo, 
Ont., from May 30 to June 2. @ 


Connie Wardle is the Record’s senior 
writer and online editor. 


FOR MORE: 

Visit presbyterianrecord.ca to find out 
what else Assembly Council discussed, 
including the pension plan shortfall, 
the church’s healing and reconciliation 
program and a vision statement for the 
denomination. 
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St. Andrew’s Hall 
Appoints New Director 


St. Andrew’s Hall has appoint- 
ed Rev. Dr. Ross Lockhart to the 
position of director of ministry 
leadership and education at the 
Presbyterian seminary and, if the 
appointment is confirmed by the 
board of the Vancouver School of 
Theology, director of denomina- 
tional formation at VST. 

Lockhart is a minister with 
the United Church of Canada, 
the author of Gen X: Y Faith?, 
and manager of the blog Creedal 
and Loving It: Good Theology for 
Regular People. 

In an email announcing the 
appointment, Rev. Dr. Stephen 
Farris, dean of St. Andrew’s Hall, 
said “some may find it a little un- 
usual” for a Presbyterian school 
to call a United Church minister 


to be director of denominational 
formation. “We are convinced, 
however, that this surprise will 
last only until people meet Ross 
and, especially, hear him preach,” 
Farris said. “It was said in West 
Coast Presbyterian circles long 
before the possibility of this ap- 
pointment emerged, that Ross 
would fit very well in the Presby- 
terian Church. We are sure that 
they were right.” 

“We can think of no minister 
who is likely to be more helpful 
in producing effective ministers 
ready to serve achurch that serves 
the world in Christ’s name.” 

Lockhart will seek to be re- 
ceived as a minister of the Presby- 
terian Church through the denom- 
ination’s process. @ —CW 


Bulletin, 


Trafficking 
Agreement Reached 


An estimated 29.8 million people—many of 
whom are women and children—live in slavery 
around the world, according to the 2013 Global 
Slavery Index. In an effort to change this, 
Catholic, Anglican and Muslim leaders penned 
an agreement in March to eradicate slavery and 
trafficking by the year 2020, creating the Global 
Freedom Network. 

According to their website: “The Global 
Freedom Network is an open association and 
other faith leaders will be invited to join and 
support this initiative. ... [It] will also carry outa 
program of coordinated action and activity with 
international organizations, governments and 
national authorities, civil society organizations 
and NGOs, as well as people of good will around 
the world, to eradicate modern slavery and 
human trafficking. 

“We will work together to make ours the 
last generation that has to fight the trade in 
human lives.” 

Visit gfn2020.org to find out more. @ —AM 


In 2008, a group from Chapel 
Place, Markham, Ont., decided to 
send clothing to the needy in Egypt 
through contacts we have in that 
country. The Arabic-speaking CPPC 
quickly formed “the compassionate 
committee” and started collecting 
gently used clothing from the 


congregation and neighbouring 
churches. The donations filled a 20- 
foot container. 

This year, we doubled our efforts. 
In March, a 40-foot container was 
loaded with more than 41,000 
items in 1,163 boxes, and is now 
travelling across the Atlantic on its 
way to Egypt. Churches in Egypt will 
distribute the clothes to those who 
need them the most. 

This project was a blessing for 
the entire congregation as we got 


together to sort and pack the boxes, 


and enjoy a pizza lunch. 
Egypt is the land of extremes. 


While many enjoy a comfortable life, 


many more are living in extremely 
poor conditions. The latest political 


.. bound for Egy 
coe 


development has resulted in many 
people losing their jobs. We hope to 
send another container soon, and we 
can't contain our excitement. @ 
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PROFILE 


Redemption for the Sold 


Helping women get off the streets. 


ariliana Morales’s life 
is a story of passion, cour- 
age and faith. As the young 
wife of a political prisoner 
this interna- 
tionally acclaimed heroine in the fight 
against human trafficking relocated to 


in Chile, 


Costa Rica to raise her children in safety. 
Coming from a small town, she had never 
known a prostitute, nor was she encour- 
aged by her family toward Christian be- 
lief. Yet in Costa Rica she was drawn to 
faith in Christ. She was earning a sociol- 
ogy degree, but describes another educa- 
tion—an “intensive seminary”—which 
she received nightly from the Lord. “God 
would show me the lives of [prostituted] 
women, and cause my heart to over- 
flow with flames of [divine] love toward 
[them],” she said. Fearing death in the 
wake of an accident, she “negotiated [her] 
life with God,” and accepted the call to 
work for their redemption in body, mind 
and spirit. 

Westminster-St. Paul’s in Guelph, 
Ont., The 
congregation began partnering last year 
with Fundacion Rahab, the organization 


recently hosted Morales. 


she founded and directs in San Jose, 
Costa Rica. Through this holistic, faith- 
based mission, Morales has offered life 
skills and vocational training, housing, 
education and nutrition, psychological 
counselling and spiritual care to 6,900 
prostituted women between the ages of 
11 and 80 since 1997. 

Morales speaks of Fundacion Rahab 
as having been “born in the heart of 
God,” and it was a faith venture from the 
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beginning. Morales gathered its clientele 
by building a rapport with women she 


met in bars. These women “trusted no 
one,” and it was difficult to speak to them 
about God. As she slowly built trust, she 
began to see what God had in mind— 
former prostitutes owning their own 
homes and businesses, completing their 
education and going on to college with 
the help of a foundation scholarship, and 
caring for their children. Most women 
stay with the foundation for two years. 
Morales found allies among the 
police, training them to recognize the 
tactics used by human traffickers. She 
also made enemies—security cameras 
and bulletproof vests keep staff safe. 
One of the most shocking things 
to us as members of a denomination 
seeking to walk with aboriginal 
peoples in truth and reconciliation is 


By Gladys Robson 


the frequency of aboriginal girls being 
trafficked right here in Canada. The 
Native Women’s Association says that if 
prostitution is legalized the exploitation 
will undoubtedly increase. As Canada’s 
prostitution laws were struck down by 
the Supreme Court last December, andas 
the federal government reflects this year 
on what legislation should replace them, 
Rev. Karla Wubbenhorst encouraged the 
congregation to write letters to Guelph 
MP Frank Valeriote, urging him to resist 
any move to legalize prostitution, and 
instead to promote the Swedish model. 
In Sweden, the punitive force of law was 
shifted in 1999 from the women who 
sell sex to the men who buy it. This has 
reportedly cut street prostitution in half. 

Canada has no national initiative 
to combat sex trafficking or to enforce 
minimum sentences on sex traffickers 
and sex tourists. MP Joy Smith has been 
working in Ottawa toward these ends, 
and Morales will be meeting with her. 

As Christians, hearing the stories 
of trafficked women awakens a faith 
memory of the days when abolitionists 
stood against slavery out of a conviction 
that God is still a liberator and that His 
kingdom can be seen in the redemption 
of the sold. In 2009, Morales was 
recognised by then-U.S. Secretary of 
State Hilary Clinton asa “heroine against 
modern slavery.” Westminster-St. Paul’s 
is grateful for the privilege of partnering 
with her in this powerful work. @ 


Gladys Robson is amember of 
Westminster-St. Paul’s, Guelph, Ont. 
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SPIRITUAL DISCIPLINES 


Pray 
Continually 


The spiritual practice 
of prayer. 


Do your own prayers ever bore 
you? Do you sometimes come to 
the end of your prayers and won- 
der how you actually got there? 
More often than I care to be hon- 
est about, that’s been the state 
of my prayer life, babbling who- 
knows-what to God, with my head 
and heart miles away. For too 
long, it felt like my prayers mostly 
swam in the shallow end of the 
God pool. I needed help to find a 


way of praying that drew me into 
something more expansive and 
alive than the poverty of my own 
religious feelings. 

When you're desperate enough, 
you grab onto anything that looks 
remotely helpful. For me, I hap- 
pened to latch onto an old and pe- 
culiar practice called praying the 
daily office. 

It is simply a form of prayer; 
a pattern of prayer and worship 
regularly offered to God at set 
times within the course of a single 
day. It’s rooted in the simple real- 
ity that just as we need a mug 
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Faith, 


SPIRITUAL DISCIPLINES, continued 


in order to enjoy a sip of coffee, so we 
need a form to enjoy our prayers. The 
pattern of the daily office frees us to 
enjoy prayer as an extended conversa- 
tion with God. 

This rhythm of set prayer was an 
established Hebrew practice. In Psalm 
119:164, we read: “Seven times a day I 
praise you...” Whether that means sev- 
en actual times or is symbolic of all our 
time, it is likely reflected in Paul’s call 
for us to “pray continually” G Thes- 
salonians 5:17). Jesus himself marked 
his days with regular times of prayer, 
and the early church observed a simi- 
lar pattern (Acts 2:42). 

A prayed office typically begins 
with an invitation to prayer, a call to 
open up tothe reality of God’s kingdom. 
A psalm is always a part of the daily 


Our Services are 
Faith filled, Inspiring, 
and Joyful 


Worship with us while visiting 


KINCARDINE 


Sundays at 10:30 am 


MINISTER: Rev. Kathy Fraser 
Knox Presbyterian Church 
345 Durham St, 
Kincardine, Ontario 
(at the corner of Princes 
and Durham streets) 


519-396-2311 


www.pccweb.ca/knox-kincardine/ 


Kirkin' of the 
Tartan Service, July 6th 
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office; praying through the psalms is 
one of the oldest ways God’s people 
have regularly prayed. A further selec- 
tion of scripture is prayed through as 
well, the aim being to frame our days 
with the story of God. The daily of- 
fice also includes times for silence— 
quiet spaces in our 24/7 wired lives 
for listening and responding to God. 
And you'll find prayers of petition and 
intercession, either spontaneous or 
written, often along with the Lord’s 
Prayer. Finally, each time of prayer 
concludes with a blessing from God. 

The goal is to make us awake to God 
in all our waking moments, to be pres- 
ent and mindful of God throughout our 
day. Thankfully, spontaneous prayers 
are apart of our life with God, but such 
a scattershot approach is not enough 
for a lasting life of prayer any more 
than it is for a satisfying relationship 
with someone you love. Through the 
patterned practice of praying the daily 
office, we find a freedom and depth in 
our communion with God as we learn 
the words and forms that help us com- 
mune with God. 

I love the wise balance Puritan 
pastor William Law offers: “It seems 
right for everyone to begin with form 
of prayer. If, in the midst of his devo- 
tions, he finds his heart ready to break 
forth into new and higher strains of 
devotions, he should leave his form for 
a while and follow those fervors of his 
heart till it again wants the assistance 
of his usual petitions.” 

So, first of all, pick out a prayer 
book that’s helpful for you (see the 
box for suggestions). Then set a 
place and schedule a time. Drop the 
often-unspoken demand for some- 
thing to happen and simply “say 
your prayers,” whether you're in the 
mood or not. Give some “practice 
time” because at first it might feel 
foreign, maybe a little stiff. Accept 


SOME PRAYER BOOKS TO 
CONSIDER 


THE DIVINE HOURS 
by Phyllis Tickle 
Each seasonal volume contains 
four different offices to pray 
during the day. 


THE RHYTHM OF LIFE 
by David Adams 
A neat, small volume of three offices 
per day for seven days, 
which are repeated each week. 


SEEKING GOD'S FACE: 
PRAYING WITH THE BIBLE 
THROUGH THE YEAR 
by Philip Reinders 
Includes a simple, accessible daily 
office for every day of the year, 
following the Christian calendar. 
It incorporates the Reformed 
confessions turned into prayer. 


PRAY-AS-YOU-GO.ORG 
Offers a daily office for download. 


the awkward feelings and allow the 
form of prayer to shape you. 

And then remind yourself of the 
story of Daniel, a man immersed for 


a lifetime in Babylonian culture yet 
radically identified with God. He lived 
a unique calling and identity rooted in 
God by praying; but what’s more, he 
practiced this form of prayer (Daniel 
6:10) that nourished followers of God 
for thousands of years—a practice that 
just might help us not only survive 
within our own poly-spiritual, multi- 
faith world but thrive with a distinc- 
tive Christian faith and identity and 
make all our days a living prayer. @ 


Rev. Philip Reinders is minister 
at Knox, Toronto, and author of 
Seeking God’s Face. 
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Faith, 


PROGRESSIVE LECTIONARY 


Reading Without Glasses 


Preaching the gospel without blaming the Jews. By Laurence DeWolfe 


May 4, 2014 
Third Sunday of Easter 
Acts 2:14a; 36-41 


How do we preach the gospel without blaming 
the Jews? 

Why should we be concerned about this today? 
Few of us Presbyterians across Canada have Jewish 
friends, neighbours, or co-workers. Yet we are all 
familiar with the stereotypes and suspicions that are 


e- 


embedded in our cultural DNA. We should remem- 
ber the tragic history of the church, over centuries 
of teaching against Judaism, and advocating harass- 
ment and persecution, or tolerating it. Maybe we’ve 
been taught that our faith completes and super- 
sedes theirs. Maybe we’ve been told that Jews, and 
Jews alone, crucified Jesus. 

In medieval times, Christians in Europe advo- 
cated mass baptisms of Jews. They believed it would 
hasten Christ’s return. Some North American > 
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proVisionaries 


Planting seeds of hope. 
For generations to come. 


Ordinary Couple Leaves 
Extraordinary Legacy 


January 24th was a busy day for 
the executors of the estate of 
Marion and Bruce Berry. Their first 
stop was Toronto General 
Hospital where they presented a 
cheque for $425,000. Their next 
stop was Evangel Hall where they 
presented a second cheque for 
$425,000. Then it was off to the 
PCC's national office, where they 
presented two more cheques for 
$425,000 each to PWS&D and 
Presbyterians Sharing. 


The Berrys lived quiet, ordinary 
lives. Bruce was a shop teacher. 
Marion was the organist at 
Thornhill Presbyterian Church, 
where they were both faithful 
members. When asked to 
describe the couple, one of the 
executors replied: “Bruce was a 
builder. Marion was an 
encourager.” And they will 
continue to build and encourage 
for years to come through their 
extraordinary legacy to the church 
and ministries they loved. 


What will your legacy be? 


presbyterian.ca/pg 
plannedgiving@presbyterian.ca 
1-800-619-7301, ext. 265 


The Presbyterian 
Church in Canada 
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PROGRESSIVE LECTIONARY, continued 


Luke's purpose was theological and apologetic. 
History-writing in New Testament times 
wasn't what It is today 


Christians today offer unquestion- 
ing support to the State of Israel. They 
believe Israel’s existence must be secure 
if Jesus is to come back on time. 

Christians tend to read the Bible 
through a lens that doesn’t permit an 
unbiased view of the people of Israel 
and their faith in God. We ignore the 
plain fact that Jesus never denied the 
faith or rejected the people of Israel. 
Christians have used some of Paul’s 
words against Jews for generations, 
yet Paul never ceased to struggle with 
his identity as a Jew or the place of his 
people in God’s plan. 

In our first reading today Peter 
preaches to “Men of Judea and all who 
are in Jerusalem,” about “this Jesus 
whom you crucified.” There it is, in 
black and white. Peter addresses the 
heads of Judean households and all 
people who have gathered in Jerusalem 
for the harvest festival. That includes 
Jews by birth and converts (Acts 2:10), 
Cretans and Arabs, too (verse 11). 

Acts isn’t a journalistic account of 
the first days ofthe church. It’s ahistory, 
crafted with purpose, no doubt relying 
on many stories of events that may not 
have happened precisely as told. Luke’s 
purpose was theological and apologetic. 
History-writing in New ‘Testament 
times wasn’t what it is today. 

To the author of Acts it was simple 
fact that the people of Jerusalem and 
Judea were complicit in the death 
of Jesus. That’s what he was told. It 
didn’t serve his or anyone’s purpose 
to mention the Romans, who had both 
power and good reason to put an end 
to all the trouble Jesus caused. If we 


read the gospels without the lens that 
darkens our view of Jews, we find a 
story of influential religious leaders in 
carefully-maintained collusion with 
colonizers, setting Jesus up to take a 
fall and prevent serious trouble for all 
the people (John 18:14). We’ll also see 
Jesus, the Galilean Jew, in dispute 
with representatives of the authorized 
religion of Jerusalem and Judea. If we 
look for good scholarship about the 
gospels, we'll learn the stories behind 
them were told in a time when many 
followers of Jesus were in dispute with 
their Jewish families and neighbours, 
a time when both Jews and Christians 
struggled to live as freely as possible 
within the Roman Empire. 

The first Christian stories that are 
our inheritance in faith spoke first to 
circumstances very different from ours. 
None of those stories, and nothing in the 
New Testament, justifies blaming Jews 
for past events or present problems. We 
read Peter’s words today and we have 
to confess, “Yes, that’s how he prob- 
ably saw it. So the story goes.” But don’t 
forget, Peter couldn’t say “you” without 
meaning “we.” He was a Jew who was in 
Jerusalem when Jesus was executed. 

We hear Peter’s sermon today. 
When he says “you” we know he 
means “us.” When we put away our 
interpretive lens we can enter the 
story, join the crowd, and remember 
the cross was all humanity’s “no” to 
God’s “yes.” Then we can turn and 
hear God’s “yes” again. @ 


Rev. Dr. Laurence De Wolfe teaches at 
Atlantic School of Theology, Halifax. 
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THINKSTOCK 


RENEWAL 


Doing and 


Redoing 


Reflections from a do-it-yourselfer. By Duncan Cameron 


*ve been a manse-dweller 
for nearly all of my adult 
life; eight years ago though, 
Cynthia and I bought a piece 
of land, paid some very gifted 
people to put up a shell for 
us, and proceeded to try our best to turn that shell 
into a vacation home. And just like that, I became 
a do-it-yourselfer. There’s been a lot about this 


process that’s been a lot of fun, beginning with the 
opportunity to actually doodle a plan on apiece of 
graph paper. You see, our cottage is our creation. 
It emerged from who we are and our ideas about 
how we might show hospitality and even enjoy 
some rest (when it comes). 

Over the March Break we were into yet 
another project—laying the tile on our laundry 
room floor. And as with so many of the other > 
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RENEWAL, continued 


Well, eight years in, 


not only are we still working 

towards getting this thing finished, 

we re alSo beginning to have to do 

some things again. Cracks develop in the 
drywall tape and need to be patched. 

| smack a few too many mosquitoes 

on the bedroom wall and the paint 
needs to be touched up 


projects we've tackled, there was a 
sense at the end that we were seeing 
something we'd seen before. The 
vision in our heads was now there 
before our eyes. It looked just as we’d 
imagined it, and it looked right. 

I have this sense, having become a 


do-it-yourselfer, that I’m being given 
a small taste of what God Himself 
experienced in the act of creation—of 
being able to look at what you've done, 
what you've dreamed, what you've 
planned, and at the end of the day 
(hopefully, at least), see that it is good. 


1 did not believe the reports until! came and my own eyes had seen it.” § 


(li Chronicles 9:6) 


DATES: 26 OCT. - 7 NOV, 2014 
HOSTS: REV. ISSA & ELEANORE SALIBA 


STRENGTHEN YOUR FAITH 
WORSHIP WITH LOCAL CHRISTIANS 


Visit Bethlehem, Nazareth, Jerusalem, the Galilee, 
Petra and much more! 


PRICE: $3,299 plus airport taxes, fuel surcharge 
and gratuities, of $825. 


POR ea Cn ane 


INCLUDED: All aspects of the journey except lunches. 
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EXPERIENCE THE BIBLE COMING TO LIFE 


So what does all this have to do with 
renewal? Well, eight years in, not only 
are we still working towards getting 
this thing finished, we’re also beginning 
to have to do some things again. Cracks 
develop in the drywall tape and need 
to be patched. I smack a few too many 
mosquitoes on the bedroom wall and 
the paint needs to be touched up. Now 
I’m not only a do-it-yourselfer. I’m also 
a renovator; a make-newer, if you will. 
Suddenly, I’m trying to put things back 
the way they were when they were 
fresh and new even as I try to get other 
things to the way we always envisioned 
they would be. In the process, my do- 
it-yourselfer theology has discovered 
something about renewal. 

To put it as simply as I can, ’m 
beginning to see God’s work through 
the eyes of a fellow creator. I under- 
stand what it is to work out of a vision 
for the way things could be (such as 
Revelation 21-22) and out of a passion 
for the way things once were (Gen- 
esis 1). Renewal, as I see it, is what 
happens when God’s vision and God’s 
passion begin to change what is in us, 
in the church, and in the world. And 
that’s a job I’m up for helping with in 
any way God will let me. 

I look forward to those coming 
days of rest and retirement at the 
cottage, the opportunity to share it 
with friends and family, and to see 
our vision made real. But I’m also 
glad of the work we still have to do 
in the meantime; glad that the Lord 
has invited us to be His co-workers, 
His fellow renovators, by joining 
Him in the work of renewal. 


Rev. Duncan Cameron is minister at 
St. Andrew’s, Scarborough, Ont., and 
a member of the board of the Renewal 
Fellowship. 


INTERVIEW 


Faith, 


A Discipleship Book 


Understanding how we are God's objects. By Andrew Faiz 


To the Nations for the Earth: 
A Missional Spirituality 


by Charles Fensham 
(Clement Academic) 


His book is subtitled A Missional 
Spirituality and this has been an 
important focus for Knox Col- 
lege professor Rev. Dr. Charles 
Fensham. It was also the title 
of an article he published in the 
Record’s December 2011 issue. In 
that article he wrote: “Our iden- 
tity and spirituality grows out of 
our call to a journey of mission 
with creation. ... Together, people 
and creation stand under God’s 
dual call which sets them free.” 
His latest book explores that jour- 
ney, in the form of worship, as we 
seek our identity in God. 

The Record asked Rev. Dr. John- 
Peter Smit to engage Fensham in con- 
versation about this book. You can 
watch an extended version of their talk 
as a video on our website. 


JOHN-PETER SMIT: I’m fascinated by 
the title of the book. Every time I pick it 
up and look at it again I think it should 
be “To the Nations of the Earth” and 
not, To the Nations for the Earth. 


CHARLES FENSHAM: This past week 
I watched George Strombolopou- 
los interviewing Jean Chrétien and 
he asked him about the tar sands in 
Alberta. And Jean Chrétien said, in his 
John Chrétien kind of way, well, God 


CHARLES FENSHAM 


put it in the earth and so we have to 
take it out. And that sort of attitude that 
we as human beings have the right just 
because things are there to take them 
and destroy them or basically use them 
for our own benefit without thinking of 
the long-term consequences is some- 
thing I’m concerned with. 

To the Nations for the Earth tries 
to say that we need to take our respon- 
sibility for God’s biosphere. Because 
we're not better than anything else in 
creation. We have the power to destroy. 
And therefore we may need to take the 
responsibility to look after it. 


SMIT: In the book there’s a sense of 
urgency, too, that we’re soiling our 
own nest. 


FENSHAM: The United Nations’ 
panel on climate change con- 
cluded last year that it’s 98 per 
cent sure, that’s about as sure as 
you can be scientifically about 
something like this, that humans 
are making the biggest contribu- 
tion to climate change and are 
continuing to make it worse. 

So we know this and yet we 
don’t, as Presbyterians, we don’t 
seem to take it very seriously. 
There are churches that are start- 
ing to do things but it’s almost 
like we feel hopeless about it. ’m 
not saying this as a judgment. It’s 
more like there’s a sense of this is 
justtoo muchto face. It’stoomuch 
to handle and we don’t even know 
where to start. 

So that sense of disempow- 
erment is something I hope we can 
address by understanding what our 
spirituality is and what we are called to 
as individuals and as communities. 


SMIT: One of the things that I very 
much appreciated about the book is 
that it’s not really an environmental- 
ist book. It’s a discipleship book. It’s a 
missional book. 


FENSHAM: I don’t think we need to 
make the case that we are responsible 
for ecological change. The case has 
been made. Most people understand 
and know that. So why aren’t we doing 
something about it, is my question. And 
I think the heart of the response lies in 
our discipleship and our spiritual > 
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INTERVIEW, continued 


imagination that calls us to imagine a 
better and different world. 


SMIT: And it may in fact be that it’s 
our discipleship in general that’s lack- 
ing; what does it mean to be Christ’s 
hands, Christ’s heart, Christ’s eyes and 
ears in the world? 


FENSHAM: The book is shaped 
around the traditional structure of 
worship. I felt that it was important to 
root our understanding of spirituality 
in the structure of traditional Chris- 
tian worship because all theology, at 
least theology that is faith seeking 
to understand the love of God, has to 
arise out of worship and praise of God. 

That's why I start classes with 
prayer. For me, theology has to arise 
out of prayer, out of the worship and 
praise of God. And God is not the 
object that we study. We are God’s 
objects. And we are to hear and listen. 
So I use the worship structure for that 
reason and the book is broken down in 
chapters based on the structure with a 
little bit of variation. 

The book starts with a prelude like 
you would have before a service of wor- 
ship starts. Then it has a call, a chapter 
on call which parallels the idea of call 
to worship, prayer of approach. And 
then it has a chapter on listening. And 
often in our traditional reformed wor- 
ship, we listen to the word of God. So 
I reflect on how spirituality and lis- 
tening go together, listening to God, 
listening to one another. 


SMIT: Well, thank you. Thanks 
for your time. Thanks for your book. 
And thanks for your friendship. 


FENSHAM: Thank you for the 
interview. @ 


Interview moderated by Andrew Faiz. 
See the video on presbyterianrecord.ca. 
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FAMILY 


How to 
Really Love 
Your Mother 


And everyone else for 
that matter. 


In 48 years of listening to Easter 
sermons (48, give or take a few— 
I may not have always listened 
as achild, being more interested 
in the Easter eggs waiting for me 
at home and the new dress I was 
wearing at church), I’ve never 
heard a sermon on what to me 
is the most unbelievable part of 
the story. 

Let me explain. 

I don’t have trouble believing 
the events of those three days in 
Jerusalem. Maybe growing up in 
the church means, for me, that I 
take certain events as the gospel 
truth. Unlike Thomas, I do not 
doubt miracles. 

What I don’t get, or more 
properly what I don’t understand, 
is Jesus’ reaction to his mother. 
Do you remember his words? 

“Meanwhile, standing near the 
cross of Jesus were his mother, 
and his mother’s sister, Mary 


ndChild by Giovanni Battista Salvi da 
Sassoferrato, oil on canvas, 17th century. 
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FAMILY, continued 


the wife of Clopas, and Mary Mag- 
dalene. When Jesus saw his mother 
and the disciple whom he love stand- 
ing beside her, he said to his mother, 
“Woman, here is your son.” Then he 
said to the disciple, “Here is your 
mother.” And from that hour the dis- 
ciple took her to his own home” (John 
19:25-27). 

It is believed that by the time of 
the Crucifixion, Mary was a widow. 
Without the help of her husband Jo- 
seph, she would be at the mercy of so- 
ciety. Was she illiterate? Did she have 
a vocation other than motherhood? 
What would she do to keep body and 
soul together? Like most women of 
her day, she was dependent first on 
her father, then her husband and fi- 
nally, and hopefully, a son. With the 
imminent death of her first-born son, 
she was without a provider. 

This God-Man looked beyond his 
suffering and saw the needs of his 
mother. Jesus always put others first. 
He came to serve, not to be served. 

How did he do this? How did he 
look beyond himself? We see from the 
very beginning of his ministry that he 
was motivated by love, not self. And 
not an airy-fairy kind of feel good, 


His love was 
always practical. 
Jesus wanted to teach. 
The crowds 
wanted a show 


sentimental, sugary love. 

His love was always practical. 
Jesus wanted to teach. The crowds 
wanted a show. They wanted a reason 
to go out into the countryside and may- 
be they wanted a zealot to take over. 
They wanted more than just words so 
the Word of Life, the Great Physician 
healed them: “When he went ashore, 
he saw a great crowd; and he had com- 
passion for them and cured their sick” 
(Matthew 14:14). 

He saw their needs both spiritual 
and physical and met them both— 
sometimes all at once as with the man 
whose friends let him down through 
the roof. Jesus forgave his sins and 
healed his paralysis (Luke 5:17-26). 
We are told that Jesus “went about all 
the cities and villages, teaching in their 
synagogues, and proclaiming the good 
news of the kingdom, and curing every 
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disease and every sickness. When he 
saw the crowds, he had compassion for 
them, because they were harassed and 
helpless, like sheep without ashepherd” 
(Matthew 9:35-36). 

I must admit that I don’t often 
put the needs of others first and so I 
am in awe of his words to his mother. 
Fulfilling God’s command to “honour 
your father and mother” and following 
through on God’s plan to take care of 
widows, as set out in the Levitical in- 
structions, this good Jewish boy looks 
beyond himself to the immediate and 
long-term care needs of his mother— 
and he does this from the cross. 

His ministry is characterized by 
love; divine love that is unconditional, 
lavish, free, sacrificial and without a 
beginning or an end. 

We have the ability to love God’s 
way with His help. We can ask Him 
to help us be “rooted and grounded in 
love” (Ephesians 3:17)—love toward 
our mothers and fathers, our neigh- 
bours and in our ministry whether we 
are part of the professional clergy or 
simply a saint in the laity. 


Could we with ink the ocean fill 

and were the skies of parchment made, 
Were ev'ry stalk on earth a quill 

and every mana scribe by trade 

To write the love of God above 

would drain the ocean dry, 

Nor could the scroll contain 

the whole though stretched from 

sky to sky. 

—From Akdamut by Rabbi Meir ben 
Isaac Nehorai, set to music by Fred- 
erick M. Lehman in the song The 
Love of God. @ 


Kelly Scott lives in Bradford, Ont. 


This article appeared on her blog 
Cooking Up Trouble. You can find tt at 


presbyterianrecord.ca. 
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Kensington building, 1921 


A Story of Beales 
Kensington pursues its calling. By Roland De 


hange has been in the air at Kensington, 

Montreal, over the past six years as the 

congregation has adopted global and 

contemporary songs in Sunday wor- 

ship. While we still sing many tradition- 

al hymns, there are new melodies, har- 
monies and rhythms rising into the air from sounding board, 
vocal cords and even the djembe. 

Change has also been in the walls and in the ground and in 
the pews and in the programs and in the financial outlook. So 
here’s just a sampling of changes made in our congregation’s 
life over these past years, beyond the embrace of new musical 
expressions. Changes made in a spirit, I would say, of faithful 
common sense. 


We have moved our worship from a traditional worship 
space (a beautiful sanctuary that seated 700) to a bright and 
simple church hall that will easily and comfortably accom- 
modate our 65-70 Sunday worshippers. That traditional 
sanctuary is up for sale. 

We are incorporating audio/visual elements within Sun- 
day worship—images and visual liturgy that are appropriate 
to the aesthetic sensibilities of the congregation (and wider 
community) and also true to our faith in the God who has cre- 
ated and reconciled the world in Christ. 

The congregational name has been abbreviated/changed. 
For several decades the church was known as Knox Crescent 
Kensington and First Presbyterian Church (a name that 
reflected a history of amalgamations, a name for insiders, 


@ 
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BE CHURCH, continued 


really), but now we are simply 
Kensington Presbyterian Church. 

We have experimented with pro- 
grams that reflect the missional nature 
of the church—including a meal out- 
reach to new arrivals in Canada/Mon- 
treal, a program that was imagined and 
presented in conjunction with other 
community organizations. 

Kensington has also faced up to fi- 
nancial pressures by reducing annual 
expenditures by some $40,000; thus 
keeping the long-term viability and 
mission of the church foremost in mind. 

Finally, at the time of writing, we 
have transitioned to a monthly (rath- 
er than quarterly) celebration of the 
Lord’s Supper, and will also begin serv- 
ing wine at communion, alongside the 
“traditional” grape juice. 

When it comes to the introduction 
and implementation of change within 
the church, there is no end of books of- 
fering advice, and no end of consultants 
lined up to demonstrate how change 
can be managed. For these change gu- 
rus, the church is very often conceived 
as a generic system, within which pro- 
cesses and people can be managed in 
order to achieve any range of outcomes. 
Processes are managed. Change is man- 
aged. Conflict is managed. All of which 
reflects the managerial spirit of mod- 
ern culture, within which a premium is 
placed on control, and in which the par- 
ticular identity of the church as a Spir- 
it-led community of Jesus’ disciples is 
largely forgotten. 

The story of change at Kensington 
began rather abruptly, with the Pres- 
bytery of Montreal firing the proverbial 
“shot across the bow” of the congrega- 
tion, advising its leadership that stasis 
and significant budgetary deficits were 
no longer acceptable. As you can imag- 
ine, this presbytery intervention was 
not well received at the time. 

The story of change also involves 


a loving, bull-in-the-china-shop, two- 
year interim ministry by Rev. Allen 
Aicken. And it involves the supportive 
ministry of interim moderators (Revs. 
Kate Jordan and Glynis Williams) over 
a three-year period. On the clergy side 
there were others, including student 
ministers and ordained pulpit supply 
who offered their advice, leadership and 
prayers prior to my ministry here. 

In my own almost six years at Kens- 
ington, Ihave worked witha session and 
congregation that are realistic, willing 
to experiment, and hopeful about the fu- 
ture into which Christ is leading us. We 
are realistic about the challenges fac- 
ing the institutional church today, and 
realistic about the possibility that even 
a renewed institution may not survive 
in our transformed cultural context. 
We are willing to experiment because 
we have come to realize that, without 
denying everything we have been and 
known, there are fresh and imaginative 
expressions of ministry in which Christ 
may be meaningfully served. 

And we are hopeful about the future 
because the future is in Christ’s hands, 
not ours. Our calling is simply to offer 
our gifts, to offer faithful common sense 
in service to the risen Jesus, and to seek 
the leading of his Spirit. Following this 
way does not provide any guarantee 
of the longevity of a congregation. But 
for me this outlook on the church’s life 
and future has meant that the past five 
years have been years of freedom and 
joy in service. We aren’t in control and 
don’t have to be in control. Thank God 
for that. 

Now if you'll excuse me, I have to 
run. We’re about to dedicate our new 
elevator. @ 


Rev. Dr. Roland De Vries is minister 
at Kensington, Montreal. His blog, 
Encrusted Words, can be found on the 
Record’s website. 
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RAISED ABROAD 


Invisible 
Minorities 


Missionary kids can feel 
caught between two cultures. 


By Mary Beth McLean 


On our first morning in Taiwan we 
awoke to the sound of a gigantic mu- 
sic box. Thinking there must be a pa- 
rade, we ran to the window. Much to 
our surprise it was the garbage truck! 
Betty Geddes, the Presbyterian Church 
in Canada’s mission partner in whose 
home we stayed during our first month, 
was scurrying out to the street with 
her neighbours to throw their house- 
hold garbage into the back of the truck. 
This was a six-day-a-week event. As 
the truck meandered through the nar- 
row laneways, the air was filled with 
strains of A Maiden’s Prayer by Polish 
composer Tekla Badarzewska. (Gar- 
bage trucks in other neighbourhoods 
played Beethoven's Fiir Elise.) The next 
morning when our son Andrew heard 
the music, he began dancing in circles 
and shrieking: “Garbage! Garbage!” 
This became his routine for the next few 
months. I dreaded the days when the 
truck changed its schedule and came 
plinking down the street just as Andrew 
was going down for his afternoon nap! 
It was Jan. 15, 1983 when Paul and 
I and one-and-a-half-year-old Andrew 
arrived in Taipei. Our mission was to 
partner with the Presbyterian Church 
in Taiwan in their work among the Hak- 


Andrew McLean, five, and Peter, three, with their friends in Kung Kuan, Taiwan, 1987. 


ka people, a Han (Chinese) minority 
group. (This led to Paul helping trans- 
late the Bible into the Hakka language.) 

After five months of Mandarin stud- 
ies in Taipei, we moved to Kung Kuan 
in the Hakka county of Miaoli. As new- 
comers we made mistakes but people 
were very kind and patient and helped 
us in countless ways to adapt to our new 
environment. Paul and I studied Hakka 
with the minister and members of his 
congregation, while Andrew learned 
Hakka by playing with the neighbour- 
hood children. We learned how to shop 
in the local market and cook with a wok, 
and we regularly ate our meals at our 
round dining table using rice bowls and 
chopsticks. We learned customs about 
visiting in homes, such as waiting to 
be asked three times before accepting 
something to eat or drink, and how to 
give and receive gifts with two hands. 
Paul learned how to serve black dragon 
(oolong) tea, which is particularly popu- 
lar among Hakka men. 

In January 1984, our second son 


Life 


Peter was born at Changhua Christian 
Hospital where PCC mission partner 
Joy Randall was serving as director of 
nursing. Giving birth to Peter opened 
up a whole new set of customs, many 
of which continue in Asian countries 
today. A month-long period of con- 
finement follows the birth of a baby as 
the new mother dzo ngiet (“does the 
month”). Mother is confined to bed rest, 
while she and baby are attended to by 
A-po (the baby’s paternal grandmother). 
The new mother must follow strict rules 
regarding bathing and hair washing. She 
must avoid eating raw fruits and vegeta- 
bles and drinking coffee and cold bev- 
erages. But when Peter was born, with 
no mother-in-law around to help, the 
only rule I strictly followed was staying 
inside for a whole month. At the end of 
Peter’s first month, Hiu Muk-su-ngiong, 
our minister’s wife, graciously came to 
our home and helped me boil and dye 
eggs the colour red to share with folks 
in our neighbourhood. “Rejoice with us, 
Mak Yun-Dz (aka Peter) has survived > 
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RAISED ABROAD, continued 


Peter) has survived his first month!” Pe- 
ter was baptized in Kungkuan Presbyte- 
rian Church that spring. 

As our boys grew, our home became 
a popular place for the neighbourhood 
kids to play. Consequently I learned 
much of my Hakka from preschoolers: 
Hey ngai-gey! (It’s mine!), Mo-oi! (I don’t 
want to!), and Ngai oi o-ngiaw! (1 gotta go 
pee!). I did learn more than that, but our 
boys became much more fluent in Hakka 
than I. One morning I was chatting with 
Mrs. Lim, one of the grandmothers on 
our lane. She said something I didn’t 
quite understand, so I turned to four- 
year-old Andrew and asked: “Andrew, 
what did Lim Thai-thai say?” He repeat- 
ed back to me in Hakka what Mrs. Lim 
had said. I said: “No, no, what did she say 
in English?” Puzzled, he replied: “She 
didn’t say anything in English!” 

In 1988 we returned to Canada for 
a year-long furlough; that was the year 
Mark was born. At home Paul tried 
speaking with Andrew and Peter in 
Hakka, but they were not so inclined, 
saying that in Canada people speak Eng- 
lish. Children learn languages easily but, 
without use, they quickly forget them 
too; and they never regained the fluency 
they had in their early years. When we 
returned to Taiwan in 1989, the older 
boys continued their schooling in an 
English one-room school in Hsinchu 
for a couple of years before we moved to 
Taichung where all three boys attended 
Morrison Christian Academy. The stu- 
dents there came from all over the globe, 
mainly missionary kids and Taiwanese 
children who carried foreign passports. 

In the summer of 1995 it was time 
for our family to move back to Canada. 
At age 13, Andrew was most reluctant to 
move—Taiwan was his home, so he be- 
gan making plans to live with his friend’s 
family in Taichung and visit us dur- 
ing the summer holidays. Peter, 11, and 
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Mark, 7, accepted the move more easily, 
but we all left Taiwan with mixed feel- 
ings. Paul and I had willingly gone to Tai- 
wan but our decision had a major impact 
on the lives of our three boys and our 
extended family. Recently I asked An- 
drew, Peter and Mark how they thought 
spending their early years in Taiwan af- 
fected them. 

Mark commented on the strong 
bonds we have as a nuclear family. The 
three brothers are good friends and 
keep in regular contact even though 
they now live thousands of kilometres 
apart. They regret not having known 
some of their grandparents and extend- 
ed family as well as they would have 
liked. In Taiwan, our church family and 
our PCC mission family helped fill the 
family gap. On furloughs in Canada, the 
boys recall feeling out of syne with their 
cousins and other children in terms of 
popular toys, games and TV programs 
as well as in clothing and hairstyles. 
Their Canadian peers talked about the 
NHL but they were more familiar with 
FIFA. When you move back to a coun- 
try with hockey as its national sport, it’s 
humbling to be the slowest, wobbliest 
teenager on the rink. 

Living in Taiwan our boys experi- 
enced life as a “visible minority,” but 
when they moved back to Canada they 
were an “invisible minority.” On the out- 
side they looked like average Canadians, 
but culturally they were a Taiwanese- 
Canadian blend. Some customs impor- 
tant in Taiwan were irrelevant in Can- 
ada. Peter recalls missing out on treats 
or invitations because in Taiwan he had 
been taught to refuse twice before ac- 
cepting something on the third offer—to 
accept too eagerly is considered rude. 

Spending their early years in Taiwan 
helped shape a global perspective in our 
boys as they lived and attended school in 
acommunity of people who had different 


perspectives, customs, appearances and 
language. They recall spending lots of 
time at church where they worshipped 
in Hakka or Taiwanese or English. 
Worshipping God in a language they 
didn’t completely understand gave 
them a bigger view of the holy catholic 
church. They learned that as Christians 
we worship the same God revealed in 
Jesus Christ, but we’re free to worship 
in different languages and in different 
ways. In Taiwan worship services are 
often followed by a congregational meal. 
These are called oi-tson, Hakka for “love 
feasts.” The boys have vivid memories 
of sitting around low tables in the 
kindergarten classroom, eating jowdzs 
(dumplings) with the church folk. 

It still amazes me how 31 years ago 
the PCC sent our little family to Tai- 
wan. We thank God that Andrew, Pe- 
ter and Mark grew up in Taiwan, and 
then adjusted to life in Canada with 
no major stressors. Paul and I are also 
thankful that all three boys are active 
members of their local congregations 
and are supportive of Paul’s work of 
Bible translation. In the summer of 
2010 Peter showed his support ina very 
tangible way as he cycled across Cana- 
da, raising funds for the publication of 
the Hakka Bible—which by God’s grace 
happened in April 2012. Andrew and 
his wife Heather have already visited 
Taiwan, and Peter is planning a trip 
there next year. Perhaps in the future 
Mark and his wife Sophia will also have 
an opportunity to visit Taiwan, the is- 
land nation that has a special place in 
allour hearts! @ 


Mary Beth McLean is financial 
administrative assistant at the church’s 
national offices. Her husband, Rev. Dr. 
Paul McLean continues his translation 
work in Taiwan, returning several 
times throughout the year. 
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POLITICS 


Voices of the Faithful 


Lessons from Scotland. By Miche 


ere in Scotland, where I sit as I 
write, looking out on grey street 
facades centuries old, we prepare 
for a referendum which could 
rend an even older political union. 
At the heart of the issue is a matter of identity, which is 
characteristically drawn against the English, from whom Scots 
have the opportunity to separate themselves this fall and thus 
forge their own path. And in this context, Donald Smith, writer 
and director of the Scottish Storytelling Centre, has added 
faith to the debate. Late last year, Smith published Freedom 
and Faith: A Question of Scottish Identity, launching it with a 
discussion on how these topics merged in Scotland’s future. 
Religion is often touted as the cultural element that 


distinguishes Scots within the union. But Smith unhooks 
this religious distinction from institutions—and he means 
the Church of Scotland specifically. Presbyterianism’s gift 
to Scotland is precisely a ground-up process of governance. 
This, he suggests, has informed Scots, whether they ticked 
the “Church of Scotland” box on the last census or not. 
Unstated but implied was that such a declaration would be 
presumptive bordering on ridiculous: as he writes, “the idea 
that ... the Scottish Government would pay special attention 
to the Church’s utterings seemed to hark back to previous 
centuries.” 

The past only has value, then, to the extent that it has 
shaped the identity of Scots now charged with making a 
decision for the future. This future could very well include 
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| don't imagine Canadians are clamouring to 
hear the views of the Presbyterian Church in 
Canada any more than Scots want advice on 
how to vote from the Church of Scotland 


a constitution that adopts a rigorously 
secular stance and delimits religious 
involvement. This returns us to the 
question of Canada. Can we lose the 
visible presence of religion and still 
retain the moral guidance of religion’s 
teachings, the “spiritual resonance” 
Smith describes? Critics have noted 
the irony of Quebec’s secular charter, 
for example, even as the crucifix hangs 
above the National Assembly. Cabinet 
minister Bernard Drainville defends 
the cross as indicative of Quebec’s 
heritage, though he pitches a post- 
Christian vision for the province. 
However, a post-secular vision may 
be more pertinent. Secularization is tied 
to Europe’s Enlightenment, fostered in 
the public sphere. This is ametaphorical 
space, manifest in coffee shops and 
newspapers, where the informed public 
could discuss ideas and, when necessary, 
counter acts of government. Reason is 
its guiding rule. Religion might motivate 
people in their private lives, but when 
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they enter the public sphere, they have 
to articulate their concerns in secular, 
rational language. 

This idea has been refined over the 
years, but recently, one of its staunchest 
supporters has taken a chisel to the 
original structure. Previously, German 
sociologist Jurgen Habermas insisted 
on the need for secular “equivalents” 
for religious justifications, but he 
has decided this may be an unjust 
requirement. Religious people are equal 
citizens, too, and have the right to speak 
of what matters to them in the way that 
it matters. The post-secular society has 
arequirement to hear religious concerns 
and take them seriously, though it is not 
bound to act on these concerns. 

I don’t imagine Canadians are 
clamouring to hear the views of the 
Presbyterian Church in Canada any 
more than Scots want advice on how to 
vote from the Church of Scotland. I recall 
with weariness hearing overtures at 
General Assembly which ended with the 


moderator agreeing to write alettertothe 
prime minister. What compels me more 
is the decision we take to help people 
abroad through Presbyterian World 
Service and Development and at home 
through Presbyterians Sharing. I want 
to know about congregations making 
decisions within the communities they 
serve to offer child-and-parent drop-ins, 
office-oriented weekday Bible studies, 
and Alcoholics Anonymous meetings. 

Nothing prevents us as a denomi- 
nation from asking the prime minister 
to do something, but we tell of our pri- 
orities best by our actions. Some of us 
act by working in the public sphere— 
even in public office—fully motivated 
by our faith. We don’t take our status 
as an institutional church as any kind 
of privilege but instead act as faithful 
individuals, working to bring our pri- 
orities into fruition. 

At his Edinburgh book launch, 
Smith suggested that a constitutionally 
secular Scottish government might 
shed any privileged role for the Church 
of Scotland. Yet he believes that the 
character of the Scottish identity means 
the government would be open to 
working in partnership with churches 
on issues of importance. There is 
some evidence to support this, though 
Smith is canny enough to recognize 
that those with other priorities are also 
in partnership with the government. 
Sometimes, as with the presence of 
nuclear submarines on Scotland’s west 
coast, the church’s voice is heard but not 
followed. But they are welcome to speak. 
What we must ensure in Canada—whose 
heritage, as the crucifix in the National 
Assembly declares, is no less informed 
by Christianity—is that the voices of 
the faithful remain welcome in public 
discussions about society’s future. @ 


Michael Munntk is studying in 
Edinburgh, Scotland. 
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Stories of mission, ministry and community 


Bilingual 
and 
Ecumenical } 


A glimpse of the future from 
Montreal’s South Shore. 
By Keith Randall 


In the often fractious Quebec 
cultural landscape, there’s a shin- 
ing beacon of bilingual ecumenical 
co-operation. Longueuil, created 
by merging seven municipalities 
in 2002, is home to 230,000 resi- 
dents across the St. Lawrence River 
from Montreal. One of those former 
towns, St. Lambert, was 90 per cent 
English-Speaking 50 years ago; it’s 
10 per cent today. 

Rev. Barry Mack, at St. An- 
drew’s in old St. Lambert, wonders 
about the future. “Denominational 
churches are folding—Baptists, Lu- 
therans, a Catholic church is now a 
condo and another’s rumoured to be 
closing. People ask what it means to 
be a church here today. What mis- 
sion is God summoning us to? What 
will the distinction between > 
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COMMUNITY, continued 


Rev. Barry Mack with Betty Grant. 


denominations look like in 20 years?” 

It may look pretty good if St. An- 
drew’s is any example. Since the 1970s, 
ecumenical spirit has brought St. An- 
drew’s together with St. Francis of Assi- 
si, St. Lambert United and St. Barnabas 
Anglican to create, first, Maison De- 
saulniers, a red-brick Victorian building 
housing activities of the city’s Council of 
Seniors, and then the volunteer-based 
Ecumenical Community Services. 

“ECS provides three distinct ser- 
vices,” Mack explains. “A food cupboard 
delivers assistance throughout the year, 
transportation’s provided to seniors, 
and our Christmas Basket Project, now 
32 years old, took food and toys to 217 


families last year.” 
The key person 


at St. Andrew’s, 
Mack adds, is Betty 
Grant, a_ retired 


phys-ed teacher. 

“St. Lambert’s a 
tight-knit commu- 
nity,” she says. “You 
keep bumping into 
the same people, 
whether in sports, 
politics or busi- 
ness. The major- 
ity of our Christmas Basket recipients 
and volunteers are francophones. We 
get donations from all—food, cheques, 
drivers. Many take a day off work to 
help out. Some never go to church, 
others dropped out years ago but keep 
coming back to help at Christmas. We 
had the Champlain College basketball 
team and students from the high school 
last year.” 

So enthusiastic is the campaign 
that the local CLSC, a provincial gov- 
ernment community clinic, protested 
that ECS baskets were too big and 
should be standardized. Grant doesn't 
comment, but her expression says it 
all. Fat chance. 


One interdenominational project, 
with zoning, legal and financial chal- 
lenges that added many a gray hair, 
is Heritage Gardens, a 93-unit full- 
service retirement residence built 
on land of a former Lutheran church. 
Among activities for autonomous 
residents are weekly Lutheran and 
Catholic services. 

St. Andrew’s remains a strong pro- 
ponent of Camp d’action biblique, a 
Presbyterian summer camp, in which 
Eglise Reformée du Québec remains 
active despite breaking from the PCC 
in 1988 over ordination issues. 

The Protestants and Catholics co- 
operate to offer ecumenical lenten 
lunches with offerings going to relief 
organizations and charities. 

Barry Mack leaves a visitor with St. 
Andrew’s annual calendar which has a 
dozen ecumenical services and events 
highlighted plus a note about outdoor 
ecumenical services during St. Lam- 
bert Days each August. 

We may be beginning to see the 
face of the future church on Montreal's 
South Shore. @ 


Keith Randall is a freelance writer. 
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LETTER FROM GUATEMALA 


Recovering Tradition 


How a Canadian mine affects the Maya-Mam in Guatemala. y Smagghe 


Mining interests. Canadian companies. Indigenous Mayan 
people. Land rights. Collective rights! Divide and conquer. 
Environmental destruction. Threats to opponents. Brain- 
washing TV ads. Loss of dignity. Loss of land. Loss of culture. 

All these words go through my head as I think about the 
Maya-Mam people near San Marcos, Guatemala, where 
Goldcorp’s Marlin mine is operating. 

According to Ruben, one of our partners in the area, the 
mine has divided his people. Land that was previously con- 
sidered collective has become a commodity and the Canadian 
mining company is purchasing plot by plot, offering people 
three or four times the market value. The lure of short-term 
gain has divided and weakened indigenous communities, al- 
lowing for larger mining operations. 


Some, like Theodora Hernandez, refuse to sell, as they want 
to stay on the land of their ancestors. This comes at aprice. One 
night, two men showed up at her door and shot her in the face. 
Miraculously, she survived. 

Social conflict has emerged in many communities, as 
mineworkers want to protect their jobs. A referendum was 
organised in 2005 to see if the local communities wanted the 
mine. The vast majority were opposed, but the company went 
ahead with the support of the government. The international 
convention requiring consent of indigenous people (the 
United Nations Declaration on the Rights of Indigenous 
Peoples, which was not endorsed by Canada) was simply 
ignored, despite Guatemala being a signatory. The mine is 
currently allowed to continue operating until 2015. 
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MISSION, continued 


The author being treated to 
traditional corn tamales in 
a remote village in Guatemala. 


First Presbyterian Church 


Collingwood, ON 


Third & Maple Streets 
705-445-4651 


www. firstprescollingwood.com 


Join us in the beautiful Georgian Bay 
area for Worship services (Sept-June) 
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Wheelchair accessible 
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Pastoral Care Ministry 
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And it isn’t only 
Guatemalans who have 
noticed a problem. A 
story in The Globe and 
Mail back in 2010 (and 
updated in 2012) re- 
ported that Goldcorp 
“has been dealt an ad- 
verse ruling from the In- 
ter-American Commis- 
sion on Human Rights, 
which has called on the 
project to be shut pend- 
ing an investigation into 
alleged human rights 
abuses and environ- 
mental problems.” And 
Mining Watch Canada, 
a watchdog agency tasked with moni- 
toring environmental and commu- 
nity issues related to mining, noted 
that community protests against new 
mines have become so common (and 
yet are often ignored by mining com- 
panies and governments) that “Ernst 
& Young identified community oppo- 
sition, frequently called lack of ‘social 
license, as a top risk facing mining 
companies in 2013-2014.” 

As Christians we are called to 
keep a watchful eye on situations like 
these. Who else will amplify the voic- 
es of the oppressed if local govern- 
ments bypass international conven- 
tions for monetary gain and private 
interests flood TVs with commer- 
cials telling stories of community 
improvements thanks to the mine? 

Following an ecumenical visit to the 
area in the fall of 2013, some churches, 
such as the United Church of Canada, 
have looked into divesting their pension 
investment funds from Goldcorp, the 
parent company ofthe Marlin mine. The 
PCC, a shareholder with 16,000 shares 
as of December 2013, is in dialogue with 
Goldcorp through its International Af- 
fairs Committee and further reports are 


expected at this year’s General Assembly. 
As noted by the committee in its reports 
to the Assembly, “the dialogue focuses on 
several issues including the need for ongo- 
ing consultation with local communities, 
water quality, and processes related to ad- 
equate preparation for the mine’s closure.” 

“The purpose of this dialogue (and 
of dialogues with corporations gener- 
ally) is to encourage a corporation to 
strengthen its commitment to human 
rights and to protect the environment 
through sound policies and practices,” 
as stated in the Assembly’s Acts and 
Proceedings from 2012. 

Meanwhile, our church’s partner 
continues to accompany these mar- 
ginalized communities with the goal of 
improving their productivity, economic 
resilience and sovereignty. In Guatema- 
la’s western highlands, people largely 
depend on subsistence agriculture for 
their livelihoods, which is no easy task. 
With the support of Presbyterian World 
Service & Development, Ruben and his 
team have trained hundreds of families 
to recover traditional agricultural prac- 
tices, including home gardens. In their 
villages, 13 schools have established 
gardens that engage over 1,000 students 
in producing vegetables and fruit, while 
also improving their nutrition. Women 
are trained and then empowered to 
share their knowledge and to work to- 
gether to strengthen their communi- 
ties. PWS&D also supports the work 
of Kairos, whose projects help protect 
people from various abuses from min- 
ing exploitation. Behind all of this is the 
important work of building the capac- 
ity of women and men to protect their 
culture and their heritage, including the 
defense of their collective indigenous 
land rights. @ 


Guy Smagghe is senior program co- 
ordinator at PWS&D. He was last in 
Guatemala in January. 
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Accommodating Reasonably 


An academic history of religious wrangling in Canada. By Andrew Faiz 


Fighting Over God: 

A Legal and Political History of 
Religious Freedom in Canada 
By Janet Epp Buckingham 
McGill-Queen’s University Press 


In the 1950s, more than 1,500 Jeho- 
vah’s Witnesses were arrested under 
a Quebec law restricting their right to 
proselytize. Witnesses were attacked, 
their meetings disrupted, all without 
police protection. They fought back in 
the courts; and in 1959 the Supreme 
Court of Canada held Premier Duples- 
sis “personally responsible for order- 
ing the revocation of the liquor license 
of a Jehovah’s Witness supporter who 
owned a restaurant.” This case, along 
with other lobbying, led to the 1960 Bill 
of Rights under Prime Minister Dief- 
enbaker, which moved “property and 
civil rights” from the jurisdiction of the 
provinces under the Constitution Act, 
1867, to a national consideration. 

That Bill of Rights affirmed “men and 
institutions remain free only when free- 
dom is founded upon respect for moral, 
and spiritual values and the rule of law.” 

An argument could be made that 
the battle for religious freedoms has 
been a defining force in Canada’s story. 
While this book does not make that 
argument, it is filled with cases lawyers 
stilluse as precedence. For example, the 
treatment of the Jehovah’s Witnesses 
led Pierre Trudeau to think more 
about human rights, which in due time 
would lead to the Canadian Charter of 
Rights and Freedoms. The Charter, in 
neutralizing the relationship between 
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religion and the state, has made many 
religious folk feel marginalized. 

The conversation over religious 
rights and freedoms continues, of 
course. One only need look to Quebec 
and their Charter of Values, which in 
dealing with the issue of “reasonable 
accommodation” comes off as an arro- 
gant assertion of a once homogenous 
culture. And that in many ways is the 
story of this book—of two separate cul- 
tures first accommodating each other 
and in that process learning to accom- 
modate other cultures; that is moving 
from uni-cultural to diversity. 

Janet Epp Buckingham is associate 
professor of political studies at Trinity 
Western University—a school current- 
ly in the middle of a reasonable accom- 
modations consideration. TWU has a 


law school and wants its graduates to be 
recognized by the Bars across Canada. 
However, they also have a charter of val- 
ues (Community in Covenant) which 
some in secular society consider in con- 
tradiction to basic human rights. While 
the law school meets all accreditation, 
secular lawyers have argued the cov- 
enant denies basic human rights, and, 
to quote Clayton Ruby, “is inconsistent 
with law and democracy.” Buckingham 
closes the book with an appeal to di- 
versity—that women’s equality cannot 
be used to force the Catholic Church to 
ordain women; and that gay and lesbian 
rights cannot be used to have a church 
change its definition of marriage. 

This is an academic book and a slog 
for us non-academics; but, man, what 
a story. Church appealing to diversity 
in defense of its beliefs is a sure sign 
Christendom is gone. @ 


Andrew Faiz is the Record’s senior 
editor. 
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ill C-31 Primer 


Update on recent changes to Canada’s refugee policy. 
By Kevin McCabe 


here is both good and bad news in Bill C-31, 

Canada’s refugee law which came into effect in 

December 2012. On the good side, the govern- 

ment is addressing some intractable problems 

which have grown burdensome over time. For, 

while Canada is unusually open to new immigrants, the 

point system used to determine who can immigrate to Can- 

ada is a rigorous one, and adapted closely to Canada’s eco- 

nomic needs; so much so that it seems unlikely that a major- 
ity of current Canadians could successfully apply. 

Therefore many, perhaps most, people fleeing civil war 

and persecution would not satisfy immigration require- 

ments. For this reason, refugee policy operates under dif- 

ferent criteria than general immigration policy. The refugee 

system is designed to provide asylum for those in danger of 

imprisonment, torture or murder in their country of origin. 

Therefore, if someone were living in poverty, was HIV posi- 

tive and had no prospect of treatment, they would not qualify 


to immigrate to Canada. If, on the other hand, their medical 
condition made it highly likely that they might be persecuted 
in their homeland, they could qualify for refugee status. It is 
such ambiguities that refugee policy seeks to address. 

Another major issue is the backlog in processing appli- 
cations. In hot spots for emigration such as Nairobi, Preto- 
ria, Cairo and Islamabad, backlogs have reached five years. 
As a result, the system is unable to deal with claimants in 
immediate danger to life and limb. So the government has 
temporarily frozen applications from these locations. 

Under the old system there was unlimited sponsorship 
by private organizations, with the result that some groups 
put forward any cases that came to their attention. Now 
there is a cap on the number of applications that each orga- 
nization can submit. This is partly to ensure that resources 
are available for resettling newcomers. 

One of the more controversial aspects of Bill C-31 is 
the provision of three-tiered health services for refugee 
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claimants, in contrast to the previous 
full service for all applicants. Now only 
refugees identified by the government 
will receive full health coverage, while 
refugees who are privately sponsored 
will receive medicare (ie., they will 
have to pay for prescriptions and 
unfunded procedures), and refugees 
who apply from within Canada, or 
a point of entry such as Buffalo, will 
receive no coverage at all. Part of the 
reasoning behind these distinctions 
includes examples of refugee claimants 
in the past who have applied to Canada, 
received medical treatment here, and 
then simply gone back home. 

These rules place a new burden on 
churches and other sponsoring agen- 
cies, as they would have to pay the 
entire medical tab for any refugees of 
the third class whom they attempt to 
resettle. Up until now the average cost 
for sponsoring a single refugee has 
been around $12,000, but agencies are 
wary this cost could increase consider- 
ably under the new legislation. 

Another unpopular aspect of the 
new regulations involves the repeal 
of the “source country class.’ Certain 
countries affected by on-going unrest 
and civil war, including Colombia, El 
Salvador, Sudan, Congo and Sierra Le- 


one have been major sources of refugee 


claims. Under the newrules, Canada will 
no longer accept applications from these 
sources. Yet many agencies have people 
on the ground in these troubled areas 
and now must find other ways to address 
their problems and relocate resources. 
The freeze on applications from 
some regions and the closing of some 
offices is frustrating as there is increas- 
ing need. (For example, the application 
office in Damascus was closed in Janu- 
ary 2012 due to the civil war in Syria, 


and now there are over two million 
Syrian refugees in neighbouring coun- 
tries to deal with.) One agency estimat- 
ed that only one per cent of the world’s 
more than 10 million refugees will be 
successfully resettled. The relatively 
ineffective ways of dealing with this 
problem are creating second and third 


These rules place 
anew burden on 
churches and other 
Sponsoring agencies 
... [who] are wary the 
costs could increase 
considerably under 
the new legislation 


generation refugees in some areas. 

Generally speaking, the new laws 
put the onus on the refugee claimant to 
prove his or her case, and in a shorter 
time period. For some categories of 
claimants, there is no appeal after the 
first hearing. 

Another attempt to streamline the 
refugee process is to categorize refu- 
gees according to Designated Country 
of Origin. There are certain countries, 
especially in Europe, which are con- 
sidered to have exemplary rule of law. 
Refugee claims from these countries 
will now be treated more speedily than 
others and applicants will not be able 
to appeal decisions. The government is 
free to add other countries to this list. 
The fear is that unpopular minorities 
trying to leave these DCOs will not re- 
ceive a full hearing. Also that, if condi- 
tions worsen in DCOs such as Mexico, 
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Canada will fail to respond. 

Under the present system Canada 
has the programs in place to accept 
24,000 to 29,000 refugees a year (or 
roughly one-tenth of our immigration 
rate). However, in recent years, the actu- 
al number of refugees resettled has been 
less than half that number. Some agen- 
cies are disappointed that the govern- 
ment isn’t doing more to increase num- 
bers, although the streamlining process 
is intended to work in that direction. 

Beyond the matters of actual law 
that the federal government has put 
forward, it would appear that one 
source of tension and unease is the 
rhetoric and language sometimes used 
by the Department of Citizenship and 
Immigration. For example, one press 
release refers to Bill C-31 as dealing 
with abuse from “bogus claimants:” 
“For too long, Canada’s generous asy- 
lum system has been vulnerable to 
abuse. Under the new asylum system, 
genuine refugees fleeing persecution 
will receive protection more quickly. 
At the same time, bogus asylum claim- 
ants and those who abuse our generous 
system at great expense to taxpayers, 
will be removed much faster.” 

The Department has been criti- 
cized by groups including the Canadi- 
an Council for Refugees and Amnesty 
International, for being more con- 
cerned about being taken advantage 
of by some than about actually help- 
ing the large numbers of people in dire 
need. However, churches and other 
agencies are working with the govern- 
ment on new sponsorship initiatives 
so that the full story on whether the 
new laws will help or hinder the pro- 
cess can be told. @ 


Kevin McCabe is a freelance writer. 
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What 
me IS It: 


A feature interview with Douglas John Hall 
with Barry Doner and Nick Athanasiadis. 
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Born in 1928, Douglas John Hall grew up in the United Church, 
studied at Union Theological Seminary in New York City under Paul 
Tillich and Reinhold Niebuhr, and is professor emeritus at McGill 
University, Montreal. He is a popular teacher and a familiar name 
in Presbyterian circles. Many of his books have been reviewed in, 
and he has been quoted in, many articles in this magazine over the 
decades: he has taught, preached and lectured at Presbyterian 
colleges and.churchnes:. 

Hall made his way to the Presbyterian College, Montreal, one 
morning to sit in front of acomputer screen. Meeting him in that 
virtual landscape were his former doctoral student, Rev. Dr. Nick 
Athanasiadis, senior minister at Leaside, Toronto, and Rev. Barry 
Doner, minister at Wasaga Beach Community, Ont. Doner had 
Studied Hall at Knox College, Toronto. 


You can watch a video of this conversation at presbyterianrecord.ca. 
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NICK ATHANASIADIS: Let us maybe 
entitle this conversation, “On Being 
the Church at the End of Christen- 
dom.” Maybe this is a mouthful for 
those who would be listening in on 
this. And perhaps it’s a mouthful for 
us as well, but can I ask you to say 
a little bit about what do we mean 
when we say Christendom? 


DR. DOUGLAS JOHN HALL: Christen- 
dom is not the same thing as saying 
the Church. It’s not the same thing as 
saying Christianity. When Jesus said, 
“T will build my Church on this con- 
fession of faith,” he did not say I am 
to build the Holy Roman Empire. Or 
he did not say I’m going to build the 
State Church of Scotland, or of Ger- 
many, or of England or whatever. “My 
Church” did not mean Christendom. 
Christendom is something that began 
to come to be in the fourth century. 

By the end of the fourth century 
.. Christianity had gone from being 
a more or less slightly accepted re- 
ligion, but with very few people, to 
being the state religion of the Ro- 
man Empire. And it has continued 
that way right up to, I would say, 
about the 18th or 19th century in 
Europe. And then Christendom be- 
gan to disintegrate. 

All over the Western world 
Christianity is being disestablished. 
In Western Europe it’s pretty well an 
accomplished thing. 


NICK: What does disestablishment 
mean? For those of us within the 
church, Barry and I, ministers on 
the front lines, disestablishment/ 
diminishment is not fun. It’s not 
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easy as we look back, and our 
congregations look back to the 
glory days. And they tell us, well, 
the Sunday school had this many 
children, and we had so many people 
in the pews and reporters would 
come into the church—the big 
churches, the big pulpits—to hear 
what the ministers are saying. This is 
no more. So can this be a good thing? 


DR. HALL: It’s a painful thing, certainly. 

You have to start asking yourself 
how does the message of the church 
differ from the message [of our cul- 
ture]? For instance, our culture says 
the road to success is technological 
mastery. If I learn how to use the ma- 
chines I will have power. Well, is the 
getting of power the main thing in 
life? What does it mean finally? 


NICK: We as ministers coming out 
of seminary, I don’t think, are be- 
ing trained to lead disestablished 
churches. I think we’re still being 
trained to lead established churches. 
And I think maybe even a seminary 
needs to learn disestablishment. 
And if that’s the case, what does that 
look like? 


DR. HALL: It has to go on. I am still 
being educated as a Christian at 86. 
I know now how little I know. I’m not 
just being modest. I really mean that. 
I feel very stupid. 

The process that should start in 
seminary, in my opinion, consists of 
two main parts. We could put them 
in terms of two questions. First, 
what is the nature of the context, the 
culture, in which we live? What time 


is it? What is it like being a 21st- 
century people? What’s the message 
we're getting from mother culture 
through the media, through the mov- 
ies, through the advertisements? 
What is the message? Who are we, 
Canadians of the 21st century, for 
example? What is going on with us? 
We're different from the ancient Ro- 
mans. We’re different from the me- 
dieval people. What’s our problem? 
What is our main anxiety? 

Paul Tillich said there are three 
kinds of anxiety: the anxiety of fate 
and death that belongs to the clas- 
sical world of Greece and ancient 
Rome; the anxiety of guilt and con- 
demnation that belongs to the me- 
dieval age and also to the beginning 
of the Reformation; and the anxiety 
of meaninglessness, and that’s our 
problem. How can we discover ... 
how can we get our theological stu- 
dents into the spirit of their own 
times? Because if they’re not in that 
spirit, they can’t speak to their times. 
They can’t speak to a congregation if 
they don’t know what’s going on in 
that congregation’s life. 


BARRY DONER: [In a lecture you 
gave], you likened it to an analogy: 
wherever the Spirit blows, all we can 
do is set the sails and swab the decks. 
So, when I get into the day-to-day 
grind of ministry, when you have a 
sermon coming every Sunday and 
funerals and visits and all these oth- 
er things, sometimes the last thing 
on your mind is discerning the times. 
Youre just trying to keep your head 
above water without even trying to 
see where the wind is going. 
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All over the Western world Christianity is being disestablished. 
In Western Europe it’s pretty well an accomplished thing 


DR. HALL: I know. I have great 
sympathy with what youre saying. I 
don’t know how you do it. But I really 
think that first of all we have to help 
our candidates for the ministry find 
out what time it is. What are the 
messages that they’re getting from the 
movies, from the commercials, from 
the novels that people read, from the 


plays that they’re watching, from the 
newspapers they’re reading? 

I grew up in the church, and it 
was a very moralistic church in 
those days. Don’t drink and dance 
and have sex before marriage and 
so on. But really the Christian faith 
didn’t grip me until in my loneliness 
as astudent of music I read the book 


of Ecclesiastes. “Vanity, 
said the preacher, “all is vanity. 
What comes of all our striving,” 
and so forth. I thought, is this in the 
Bible? And then I thought, well, if 
this is in the Bible then perhaps I 
should pay attention to other parts 
of it, too. But first I had to be put 


in touch with my own sense of > 


vanity,” 
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COVER STORY, continued 


emptiness and vanity. At age 
21 where was I going? I wanted 
to be a composer of music. I 
might have made it. I might 
have. 

How do we speak to this 
kind of hidden depression, this 
hidden nihilism? It’s not the 
surface things we have to speak 
to—like what do you make of the 
doctrine of the Trinity. Well, if 
you get into Trinitarian theology 
really deeply in a study group 
that’s one thing, but to make a 
sermon of making sense of the 
doctrine of the Trinity ... you’ve 
got to speak to people where they 
are. That’s why the first job of 
the seminary is to help students 
realize what time it is; so that they 
don’t go around perpetuating the 
answers of the classical church or 
the patriarchs or the answers of the 
medieval theologians—Calvin and 
Luther and so on—or the answers 
even of the 19th century, but they try 
to get into our century. Because the 
anxiety of meaninglessness is the 
greatest of all the anxieties because 
how can you put your finger on it? 
How can you speak to it to begin 
with? 


NICK: Do you think that we are able 
to do things today as disestablished 
communities of faith that we could 
not do as established ones? 


DR. HALL:Definitely. And if we’ll al- 
low ourselves, our failure has a cer- 
tain advantage because we’re sur- 
rounded by people who are failing. 
Most of them won’t admit the degree 
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of failure that they feel, the degree of 
meaninglessness of their pursuits. 
And there’s an advantage of be- 
ing sick. The wounded healer, you 
know? If you’re not wounded some- 
how yourselves, you can’t under- 
stand what it means to be wounded. 
So it is an advantage. 

But on the other hand there’s 
this blessed weight upon us from 
the whole of Christendom. Chris- 
tendom brings a burden even 
though it’s ended in a way. In a way 
it’s still there. So the minister is 
torn between really being who he or 
she is—someone with a profession 
nobody understands or even wants, 
a person with questions—torn be- 
tween that and trying to succeed 
in the old Christendom manner of 
succeeding. This is a real tension, 
especially in parish ministry. So 
my suggestion to you would be to be 
honest. Level with people. 


BARRY: How do we speak to peo- 
ple who are still clinging so tight- 
ly to the remnants of Christen- 
dom? And if you said that phrase 
to them I’m not even sure they 
would understand what you're 
talking about. But they’re cling- 
ing to it because maybe it’s all 
they know. The message you are 
asking us to preach is not an easy 
one for them to hear. It’s very 
countercultural, as you’ve talk- 
ed about. John’s message says, 
“IT must decrease, and He must 
increase.” People don’t want to 
decrease or diminish and see any 
power in that. 


DR. HALL: We are in a very, very 
difficult period. One way of speaking 
about this period is it falls to us, that 
is the thinking Christians among us, 
the educated, the teaching elders— 
I use a good Presbyterian term for 
clergy, the teaching elders—it falls 
to us to distinguish between religion 
and faith. You know this was one of 
the major topics of the great theo- 
logians of the first part of the 20th- 
century. I’m talking about Barth, 
Bonhoeffer, Tillich, Bultmann, the 
whole lot. They distinguished be- 
tween religion and faith. 

Bonhoeffer gave a wonderful 
analogy. He said religion is the Tower 
of Babel. People are afraid. Let us 
build a city with the tower reaching 
into heaven because we're going to 
be scattered abroad otherwise. So 
they reach up, they try to get hold of 
God, control the controller. And what 
happens? They don’t understand one 
another anymore because they’re 
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They reach up, they try to get hold of God, 
control the controller. And what happens? 
They don’t understand one another anymore because 
they're seeking for power which doesn’t belong to them. 
And so they start being suspicious and jealous of one another 


seeking for power which doesn’t 
belong to them. And so they start being 
suspicious and jealous of one another. 
Then Bonhoeffer said, but Pentecost is 
avery different thing. God is reaching 
down to the people who are confused 
and wondering where they’re going 
to go next. The disciples hoped that 
in Jesus something would happen 
that seemed not to have happened. 
“What are we going to do?” they ask. 
Then the Spirit appears. They began 
to talk in strange tongues, but even 
if they’re talking in strange tongues 
they understand one another. Why? 
Because the basic alienation has 
been taken away. They’re no longer 
reaching up. They’re being reached 
down to by the compassionate God. 
And therefore they feel a greater 
compassion for one another. 

For the great theologians of the 
first part of the 20th century, that 
was one of their main themes. Barth 
and Tillich, they all talked about it. 
And that all disappeared along with 
a lot of other things they talked about 
because what was taken over in the 
theological world in the ‘60s and be- 
yond, especially the ‘70s and beyond, 
were theologies of identity and cause. 
These are important things, feminism 


and Black theology, and all of those 
things are very important, liberation 
theology, very important themes. But 
they cease to be an attempt at a com- 
prehensive theology. And one of the 
things that got lost was this wonder- 
ful important biblical distinction be- 
tween religion and faith. 

The religious people in the New 
Testament, the really religious people, 
are the ones that Jesus has trouble 
with. Now people cling to these reli- 
gious things because that’s what they 
know. In the past, the church has been 
teaching them. The church has not 
made this distinction for them be- 
cause they thought everything that 
was religious was okay and was Chris- 
tian. But not everything that’s religion 
is Christian. The prophets of the Old 
Testament are railing against religion 
most of the time. Religion is their main 
topic of criticism. They’re not there to 
support and keep religion going. No, 
they want God to be heard, not the 
religious authorities. So how can we 
help people in the pews to distinguish 
between these religious things that 
they’re hanging on to, because, as you 
said, they don’t know whether there’s 
anything else, and faith? 

Well, I think we can do it by do- 


ing what we’re supposed to be doing, 
being teachers of a congregation, 
studying the scriptures. 


BARRY: I have been a part of many, 
many congregations that have been 
very small, and yet they are such 
beautiful examples of people of faith 
living at being the church as best they 
know how. And now that I am in the 
ordained ministry on a full-time basis 
that doesn’t change for me. We are a 
smaller church and trying to convince 
the congregation that small can be 
beautiful and influential as salt, and 
light, and yeast, and all these things 
we talk about is a task that is a steep 
task and not an easy one. How can we 
be the church in this place? And the 
question I always ask is where is God 
already at work here, and how can we 
get in on that? 


DR. HALL: That is the right question. 
“Where is God at work in the world 
makingandkeepinghumanlifehuman?” 
I wish I were in your congregation. @ 


Visit presbyterianrecord.ca for a video 
version of this discussion. A special 
thank you to the Presbyterian College, 
Montreal, for helping to facilitate it. 
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FROM THE MODERATOR 


Decisions! Decisions! 


ecisions are ever 
before us: large 
ones, small ones, 
daily ones, life- 
changing ones. 
Gardeners won- 
der what should 
be planted first. 


Where I live, I have to decide when it is 


wise to finally put the snow blower away. 

As Christians we are called to make 
decisions based on God’s system of val- 
ues. We reach beyond ourselves to define 
what is good, what is preferable, what is 
needed. Making decisions according to 
God's priorities is a central part of what 
it means to be “led by the Spirit.” 

Our lectionary readings for this 
month are particularly helpful. In 
Acts we find the story of the Christian 
Church reaching out in Jerusalem and 
beyond, eventually into the cultures of 
the whole world. In their search to learn 
the values of God we are told they com- 
mitted themselves to the teachings of 
the apostles (Acts 2:42-47). 

This respect for the teachings of the 
apostles grows into a respect for their 
writings and the writings of their fol- 
lowers as scripture, the witness inspired 
and guided by the Spirit. Jesus instructs 
the apostles (Luke 24:27), and the apos- 
tles instruct us. The priority of the wit- 
ness of the apostles as scripture, the be- 
ginning point for being led by the Spirit, 
is confirmed when Peter writes, “and 
regard the patience of our Lord as sal- 
vation. So also our beloved brother Paul 
wrote to you according to the wisdom 
given him, speaking of this as he does in 
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Being led by the Spirit. 


all his letters. There are some things in 
them hard to understand, which the ig- 


norant and unstable twist to their own 
destruction, as they do the other scrip- 
tures” (2 Peter 3:15-16). 

This external leading by the Holy 
Spirit is complemented by an internal 
stirring for each of us. As Paul put it in 
Romans 8:14,16: “For all who are led by 
the Spirit of God are children of God... it 
is that very Spirit bearing witness with 
our spirit that we are children of God.” 

The Holy Spirit weaves God’s truth 
into our identity. We develop a “heart” 
to love as God loves, to find joy where 
God finds joy, to forgive our “debtors” as 
God has forgiven our debts. We begin to 
both see and practice justice and mercy 
as God does. 

This internal leading of the Holy 
Spirit, as powerful as it is, is not meant 
to be the final step. We are told to bring 
this internal witness into the fellow- 
ship of the church. This is the founda- 
tion of church councils, presbyteries 


By David Sutherland 


and sessions. This is also the call for 
group Bible studies, and home gather- 
ings and the fellowship and support 
of the church. The internal stirring of 
the Spirit is meant for the whole body 
of Christ. The call of God in all things 
should be confirmed by His people. 

As the apostles and their followers 
began to move in and out of Jerusalem, 
they had to learn to listen to the Holy 
Spirit calling from the needs that sur- 
rounded them. We see this as the church 
moves to meet the practical needs of 
those who gathered. They heard the 
Spirit in the cries of the poor and the 
pleading of the broken. Even among and 
from the Samaritans and the Gentiles, 
the Spirit was calling and leading. Do 
we listen to the cries of need around us 
when we are led in our visions of ser- 
vice? Do we hear the cries of those who 
are hurt by what we do, even when we 
have the best intentions? 

We are entering the season when 
many of us make important decisions. 
We make decisions about careers, re- 
lationships and more. As a church we 
prepare to make decisions as an Assem- 
bly. To be led by the Spirit is to search 
out the apostles’ witness and to pray. To 
be led by the Spirit is to allow our con- 
victions to stand the test of the under- 
standing and insight of other believers. 
To be led by the Spirit is to listen to the 
pleas of our world for the liberating love 
of the Lord Jesus Christ. @ 


Rev. Dr. David Sutherland is minister at 
St. Andrew’s, St. John’s. 
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THE OTHER SIX DAYS 


Kids, Camp and Charity 


Plus, what people said they gave up for Lent. By Bradley Childs 


VIDEOS 

Kid Snippets is a se- 
ries from the YouTube 
channel, Bored Shorts 
TV. It was created by 
brothers Brett, David, 
John and Randy Rob- 
erts. And if you haven’t 
seen them, then you are 
quickly becoming the 
minority. They have 46 
million views. Basically, 
ivs a few adults acting 
out little kids’ stories. I know it sounds 
like a huge waste of three minutes but 
I assure you... once you've seen a story 
about a penguin salesman that abruptly 
turns into acrime drama and then back 
again you will not be able to stop watch- 
ing. What would kids think a blind date 
might be like? Find out! They are abso- 
lutely, mind-blowingly hilarious. And 
the only people who think they are fun- 
nier than I do are my kids. 

FIND IT @ youtube.com/user/bored- 
shortstv 


CHARITY 

Modestneeds.org is a charity for people 
in need. But not everyone is eligible. You 
have to be in need, but not in too much 
need. In their own words: “we empower 
members of the general public to make 
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lUCK 


Sometimes we have good luck. Sometimes we have bad 
luck. When things are beyond our control, knowing that 
the Modest Needs Family is here for us makes all the 


difference in moving forward. 


WHAT DOES IT TAKE? 


#OneActOf Kindness 


modestneeds.org 


small, emergency grants to low-income 
workers who are at risk of slipping into 
poverty.” The point isn’t to help the 
homeless; it’s to solve emergencies that 
often lead to homelessness. The average 
grant they offer is about $750. The really 
cool partis that you get to pick where the 
money goes. Social workers, individuals 
and other charities 
applications (and be vetted). Then they 
post their need. If you want to do some 


can complete 


good you just go to “Browse Requests 
for Help” and look for the kinds of 
things you would like to do. You want 
to cover a month’s rent for a veteran 
whose workers’ compensation runs out 
one month before he gets back to work? 
Choose him, Pay the whole thing. Pay 
part. Pick something else. When the 
full cost of the modest need is covered, 


modestneeds.org 
provides the grant 
and you are issued a 
tax receipt. 

FIND IT @ modest- 
needs.org 


LENT 

Stephen Smith of 

OpenBible.info is 

tracking your Twit- 

ter account. Well, 

sort of. He’s not 
the NSA but he is tracking the word 
“Lent” and has compiled the informa- 
tion from more than 100,000 people 
who tweeted about what they planned 
to give up for Lent. He collected all the 
data as of 1:30 a.m. on Ash Wednes- 
day and posted it online. It’s interest- 
ing. Of course, not everyone is serious 
with their tweets. Quite a few people 
claimed to be giving up “religion” for 
Lent. “School” ranked very high on the 
list as well, as did “virginity.” And 256 
people wrote that they were giving up 
“selfies.” I must admit, I hope the self- 
ie people were serious and that next 
year both selfies and “making duck 
faces” take the top two spots. Choco- 
late of course still tops the list (with 
food in general being the main theme). 
But that is closely followed by various 
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types of social media. If that’s 
not asign of the changing times I 
don’t know what is. Nothing like 
posting “I’m giving up Twitter” 
on your Twitter account. Some 
are funny, some are serious and 
who knows, you might just get 
some ideas for next year. 

FIND IT @ openbible.info/labs/ 
lent-tracker/2014 


CAMP 

Holly and Carey Weebly have 
created the overly zealous ar- 
ticle “63 Signs You Were a Sum- 
mer Camp Counselor.” With that 
many signs, you're bound to con- 
nect with one or two. For me it 
was #48: “You have participated 
in a camp-wide shaving cream 
fight that always ended in the 
bay.” Lalso like #23: “You feel like 
you know a lot about the military, 
even though you were probably 
never in it.” 

FIND IT @ http://hollandcarey. 
weebly.com/3/post/2014/02/63- 
signs-you-were-a-summer-camp- 
counselor.html @ 


Rev. Bradley Childs is minister at 
First, Regina. 
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Place 


A place to share your message with your community 


To place an ad call Carol McCormick at 905-833-6200 ext. 25 
or email: cmccormick@canadads.com 


sic lcoge ‘ioe 


ARTISTS AND CRAFTSMEN 
IN STAINED GLASS 
(905) 669-4244 
UNIT #6, 8481 KEELE STREET 
CONCORD, ONTARIO L4K 127 


Robert McCausland 
Limited 
Artists & Craftsmen 


of Stained Glass since 1856 


30 Chauncey Avenue 
Toronto, Ont. M8Z 2X4 
Tel. (416) 233-9530 1-800-563-1555 


Attention Presbyterian 
Churches: 


Employment 
ads 20% off! 


Place your employment 


ad in the Presbyterian 
Record and find the 
perfect candidate fast. 


REPAIRS & 


i~ MILLWORK 
9 RELEADING & 
RESTORATION 


PROTECTIVE 4 
GLAZING ‘ 


SINCE 1979 
97 Wharncliffe Rd. S, London, Ont. N6J 2K2 
Toll Free 877-575-2321 
www.sunrisestainedglass.com 
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Opportunities 


Synod of the Atlantic Provinces 

Brookfield, P.E.I., Brookfield Pastoral 
Charge; Three-point charge looking 
for a minister; Interim Moderator 
Rev. William Dean, 1556 Pt. Prim Rd., 
Belfast PE COA 1A0; 902-659-2417; 
churchbuilder@hotmail.com. 

Harvey, N.B., Knox and Acton; Interim 
Moderator Rev. Douglas Blaikie, 512 
Charlotte St., Fredericton, NB 
ES@ le 506-455-58220; 
minister@sapc.ca. 

North Tryon, PE.|., North Tryon; Interim 
Moderator Rev. William Dean, 1556 Pt. 
Prim Rd., Belfast PE COA 1AO; 
902-659-2417; 
churchbuilder@hotmail.com. 

Saint John, N.B., Saint Columba; 
Half-time; Interim Moderator Rev. 
Wendy MacWilliams, 28 Somerset Dr., 
Hanwell, N.B. E3C 1M8; 
506-206-5031; 
wendymacwilliams@rogers. com. 

Tabusintac, N.B., St. John's; New Jersey, 
Zion and Bartibog, St. Matthew's; 
Full-time three-point charge; Interim 
Moderator Rev. Derek Krunys, 206 
Wellington St., Miramichi, NB EIN 1M7; 
dkrunys@hotmail.com. 


Synod of Quebec and Eastern Ontario 
Ottawa, St. Andrew's; Full-time minister: 
Interim Moderator Rev. William Ball, 
470 Roosevelt Ave., Ottawa, ON 

K2A 126; 613-722-1144; 
wball@mywestminster.ca. 


Synod of Central, Northeastern 

Ontario and Bermuda 

Central, Hamilton; Full-time minister; 
Interim Moderator Rev. Curtis Bablitz, 
2138 Brant St., Burlington, ON L7P 
3W5; 905-335-2640; 
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minister@branthills.org. 

Hillsburgh, St. Andrew's; Music director/ 
organist; job duties include music 
selections for Sunday mornings, special 
occasions, celebration of the seasons, 
meetings, direct senior and bell choirs 
as well as junior choir when required; 
519-855-6216 and leave message. 

Markham, Markham Chinese; Full-time 
associate minister for English-speaking 
ministry; Interim Moderator Rev. Sam 
Priestley, 19 Elm Lea St., Markham, ON 
L3P 3M8; 905-294-1633; 
sam.priestley@bell.net. 

North Bay, Calvin; Minister; Interim 
Moderator Rev. Les Drayer, 

c/o Calvin Presbyterian Church, 
401 First Ave. W., North Bay, ON 
P1B 3C5; 705-495-4660; search@ 
calvinpresbyterianchurch.ca; 
www.calvinpresbyterianchurch.ca. 

Toronto, St. Andrew's Humber Heights; 
Full-time minister; Interim Moderator 
Rev. Sean Howard, 3819 Bloor St. W., 
Toronto, ON M9B 1K7; 416-233-9800 x 
202; sean@standrewsislington.org. 

Toronto, Trinity York Mills; Interim 
Moderator Rev. Tim Purvis, c/o Westview 
Presbyterian Church, 233 Westview 
Blvd., Toronto, ON M4B 3J7; 
westview@bellnet.ca. 

Uxbridge, St. Andrew’s-Chalmers; Full- 
time minister; Interim Moderators Hugh 
Donnelly and Rev. Dr. Lynda Reid; 814- 
25 Cumberland Lane, Ajax ON L1S 7K1:; 
jlreid@bell.net. 


Synod of Southwestern Ontario 

Bayfield, Knox; Part-time; Interim 
Moderator Rev. John Henderson, PO 
Box 824, Exeter, ON NOM 1S6; 
519-235-2608; 
henderson.johncharles@gmail.com. 


Meaford, Knox; Part-time minister 75%; 
Interim Moderator Rev. Peggy Kipfer; 
IISA Gls y415) 
pegeykipfer@gmail.com. 

Milverton, Burns; Interim Moderator 
Robert L. Adams, PO Box 235, Mitchell, 
ON NOK 1NO; 519-348-9080; 
knoxmit@quadro.net. 

Niagara Falls, Stamford; Interim Moderator 
Graham Kennedy; 905-687-9257; 
gkennedy@bell.net. 

Stoney Creek, Heritage Green; Part-time; 
Interim Moderator Rev. Charmain 
Sebestyen; csebestyen@shaw.ca. 

Walkerton, Knox; Full-time minister: 
Interim Moderator Owen Kim, 19 
Brownlee St S., PO Box 526, 
Teeswater, ON NOG 2S0; 

BiIO-3 92269 50% 
maplemission@gmail.com. 


Synod of Manitoba and Northwestern 

Ontario 

Winnipeg, Man., St. John’s; Full-time 
minister; Interim Moderator Rev. Brenda 
Fraser, 2373 Main St., Winnipeg, MB 
R2V 476; 204-339-3502; 
brendafraser@mymts.net. 


Synod of Saskatchewan 
No vacancies at this time. 


Synod of Alberta and the Northwest 

Calgary, Alta., St. Andrew's; Minister, Vision 
and Direction; Presbytery representative 
Rev. Grant Gunnink, 7655 26 Ave. SW, 
Calgary, AB T3H 3X2; 403-249-6006; 
revg@valleyviewpc.org. 

Edmonton, Mill Woods; Full-time minister; 
Interim Moderator Rev. Jean Bryden; 59- 
10453 20 Ave. NW, Edmonton, AB T6J 
5H1; 780-756-6320; 
jebryden@gmail.com. 


@ 


Synod of British Columbia 

Coquitlam; Full-time lead minister; Interim 
Moderator Rev. Dr. Hans Kouwenberg, 
31490 Southern Drive Abbotsford, BC 
V2T 5P1, jhandck@shaw.ca. 

Cranbrook, Knox; Senior pastor; Co- 
Interim Moderator Rev. Doug Johns, 117 
Norton Ave., Kimberley, BC V1A 1X8: 
250-432-9531; 
revdjohns@hotmail.com. 

Duncan, St. Andrew's; Full-time lead 
minister begins upon retirement of 
current minister July 1, 2014; Interim 
Moderator Reid Chudley, Trinity 
Presbyterian Church, 2964 Tillicum Rd., 
Victoria, BC V9A 2A8; 

250-858-7390; reidc74@gmail.com. 

Vancouver, Taiwanese; Full-time minister; 
Interim Moderator Rev. Dr. Morgan 
Wong, 6137 Cambie St., Vancouver BC 
V5Z 3B2; 604-324-4921; 
pastor.morgan@vancpc.ca. 

Victoria, St. Andrew's; Full-time senior 
minister; Interim Moderator Dr. Gordon 
Kouwenberg; pastor@shaw.ca. @ 


TO ADD AJOB TO THE LISTING 
Contact the Record office 


call 1-800-619-7301 ext. 308 
or email dleader@presbyterian.ca 


Senior Pastor 
Knox Presbyterian Church 


Cranbrook, B.C. 


Our Bible-based, singing, thriving 
congregation in the Canadian Rocky 
Mountains is searching for an inspiring 
preacher and a caring, spiritual leader 
who walks the talk. The selection 
process will begin in mid June, 2014. 


Contact Rev. Doug Johns, Interim 
Moderator, at (250) 432-9531 or 
revdjohns@hotmail.com. 


Together with partners overseas and generous supporters. S 
here at home, we are responding to the root causes = 
of poverty and working to create positive 

change around the world. 

Donate today! 


Presbyterian World Service & Development is the international development 
and relief agency of The Presbyterian Church in Canada. 


50 Wynford Dr., Toronto ON M3C 1J7 
1-800-619-7301, ext. 291 


\ \ Presbyterian Wo Id pemice 
& Develops 1 oor WeRespond,ca/donate 


_} Yes, | want to become a monthly donor using my credit card 
for $ /month! 


(_} Enclosed is my one-time donation for: $ 


Please provide the following credit card information 
LJ} Visa (J) Mastercard 

Credit card #: 

Expiry date: 


Name on card: 


Signature: 
Address: 
Phone #: 
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Pacheco, Rev. Raul, was born in San 
Salvador, El Salvador, in 1940. He studied 
at the Jose Maria Delgado University 
where he graduated as an accountant and 
business administrator. He later worked for 
Erickson in San Salvador. In 1964 he left 
the Roman Catholic Church and became 

a Baptist, joining the First Baptist Church 
in San Salvador, He married Noemi Esther 
Lopez in the same year and had three sons: 
Mario Raul (q.e.p.d.), Samuel, Moises and 
two adopted daughters Maria Dolores and 
Delia. In addition to his wife of 50 years 

and his children, he leaves behind four 
grandchildren. 

Raul became one of the pastors at the 
Iglesia Bautista Emmanuel in San Salvador 
in 1977. In the early 1980s he and the family 
left El Salvador for Mexico because of death 
threats and the civil unrest in the country. 
Later they settled in Montreal. 

Raul began the refugee work at Tyndale- 
St. Georges in Montreal. The work later 
emerged both as a worshipping congregation 
first under the auspices of the Presbytery 
of Montreal and later that of the Baptist 
Convention of Ontario and Quebec and as 
the forerunner of Action Réfugiés Montreal 
which continues to this day. In these 
capacities he raised the consciousness 
of many Canadians about refugee issues 
and the civil wars which then buffeted the 
region. He became the first missionary 
of another denomination to be placed on 
the constituent roll of a presbytery of the 
Presbyterian Church in Canada. 

He later served at the El Redentor 
Church in the Presbytery of West Toronto. 
In 2000, he returned to El Salvador 
to assist as one of the pastors of First 
Baptist Church. He also taught at the 
Lutheran University there. More recently 
he returned to Montreal where he had 
been active in the Eglise Chrétienne 
Evangélique de Saint-Eustache. Raul will 
be remembered as a servant of the church, 
an advocate for his people and a passionate 
ecumenical worker. 


Visser, Johannes “John”, age 63, passed 
into the arms of his Saviour from one home 
to another on Tuesday, November 27, 2012 
with his family by his side. 

Born in Markness, Holland, he was a son 
of the late Akke and Jan (Waltors) Visser. 
John was avery kind-hearted and loving 
soul who always had asmile on his face. He 
was a master service technician and loved 
working in the automotive industry. He 
was a member and elder of Sutherland’s 
River Presbyterian Church. He was a loving 
husband and father who was a very proud 
“Papa John’ to his three granddaughters. 
He enjoyed many days accompanied by his 
furry sidekick, Trinket. 

John is survived by his wife of 42 years 
Faye (Cameron); their children Tammie, 
Melanie, Jon, Charity and their families and 
numerous siblings and in-laws. 

The session and congregation of 
Sutherland’s River Presbyterian Church 
give thanks to God for John’s faithful 
witness in life. 


Williams, M. Stewart, age 76, passed 
away on Friday, November 22, 2013 in the 
Aberdeen Hospital New Glasgow, N.S. Born 
in New Glasgow, he was a son of the late 
Marshall and Ramona (Stewart) Williams. 
Stewart was a resident of Sutherland’s 
River for the past 56 years. He owned and 
operated Williams Equipment for over 

30 years. Stewart loved his family and 
always enjoyed a good laugh. A member of 
Sutherland’s River Presbyterian Church, 
he was also an elder and a choir member. 
Stewart enjoyed maintaining his property 
and feeding the wildlife. 

Stewart leaves to mourn his wife of 
57 years Joy (MacDonald); their children 
Faye, Carl, Harold, Joyda and their families; 
two sisters Marjorie and Norma and their 
families. 

The session and congregation of 
Sutherland’s River Presbyterian Church 
give thanks to God for Stewart’s faithful 
witness in life. @ 
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Bombed by the Canadians 


Finding hope in the midst of troubles. By David Webber 


was one of those 

delightful, peace- 

filled, warm spring 

days. Linda and I 

had risen, as is our 

custom, to coffee 
and bran in bed, relishing the 
morning sunshine. Outside our 
bedroom window, several ruby- 
crowned kinglets flitted in and 
out of sight in the chartreuse 
foliage like tiny perpetual 
motion machines. 

As the day developed we had . 
our morning constitutional, a j 
brisk walk with Addy. After a few 
hours of technological tyranny { 
at the hands of the computer we! 
escaped by way of an afternoon 
drive to Canim Lake. We stopped 
by Dennis and Marilyn’s place 
and picked them up. The four of us 
were ensconced in our usual comfort- 
able banter as we made our way down 
the Canim Lake road to ahouse church 
gathering. Suddenly Linda pointed 
ahead to a lush field in the distance. 

“Oh, look!” she said, “It’s a squad- 
ron of Canada geese taking off in full 
flight formation. Isn’t that delightful?” 

The four of us paused our light- 
hearted repartee and watched as we 
drove. The large geese, there must 
have been at least 30 of them, seemed 
to lift off in unison from the field. They 
were obviously fat and full from feast- 
ing on lush spring grass all morning. 
They were about 50 metres above and 
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just ahead of us, such a spectacular 
and archetypal Canadian scene. 

“Oh my gosh!” said Linda. “Close 
the windows—quick!” 

With perfect timing, the whole 
squadron opened their bomb bays and 
ejected the goosey green byproduct 
of their morning buffet. We watched 
helplessly as we drove at highway 
speed and the mass fell with perfect 
trajectory to nail us like 30 small smart 
bombs. The pickup was instantly cov- 
ered from end to end in green goose 
goo. Somehow I managed to get the 
truck to the shoulder without driving 
off the road. 

We wiped the windows with toi- 


let paper, and then proceeded 
to Canim Lake in silence. None 
of us had been dumped on quite 
like that before and the experi- 
ence was worthy of some kind 
of reverent awe. Finally Marilyn 
laughed and the rest of us could 
no longer contain ourselves. I 
had to pull off the road again un- 
til we were done. 

Being the kind of strange 
bird that I am, everything that 
happens to me in life gets tan- 
gled up in the process of reading 


gi iy and interpreting my Bible. Later 


1 that night, the process began. I 
began by reflecting that life, at 
! least mine, often seems like our 
drive out to Canim Lake. Things 
are going along nicely, perhaps 
even serenely and then, seem- 
ingly out of the blue, stuff happens. 
What do you do when the stuff that 
happens really, really stinks? 

I think it was this question that 
spawned the book, When Bad Things 
Happen to Good People by Rabbi Har- 
old Kushner back in 1978. Perhaps it is 
explaining this question that inspired 
the writing of the book of Job in the 
Bible. But I confess that neither Kush- 
ner’s apparent message of resignation 
concerning human troubles and look- 
ing to the future in the face of them, 
nor the book of Job’s explanation that 
human kind is “born to trouble just as 
sparks fly upwards” (Job 5:7) are par- 
ticularly helpful or hopefulforme. > 
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FOR THE JOURNEY, continued 


| am not sure what the stuff of life was 
that caused Paul to write what he does; 
but, | am pretty sure it was pretty bad stuff 


At one point it seems to me that 
the apostle Paul is addressing this 
same question directly in his letter 
to the Romans. I am not sure what 
the stuff of life was that caused Paul 
to write what he does; but, I am pret- 
ty sure it was pretty bad stuff. In the 
face of whatever it was, Paul writes 
that he sees all creation groaning 
under the labour of suffering and 
trouble. But rather than get into a 
theological explanation of theod- 
icy or how a loving God could allow 
bad things to happen to good people, 
he bursts into a statement of faith 
that begins with: “We know that all 
things work together for good for 
those who love God, who are called 
according to His purpose” (Romans 
8:28). These hope-filled words are 
further pushed along when Paul 
encourages a few sentences later: 
“What then are we to say about 
these things? If God is for us, who is 
against us?” And it is driven home 
with his conclusion: “For I am con- 
vinced that neither death, nor life, 
nor angels, nor rulers, nor things 
present, nor things to come, nor 
powers, nor height, nor depth, nor 
anything else in all creation, will be 
able to separate us from the love of 
God in Christ Jesus our Lord” (Ro- 
mans 8:38-39). 

What Paul writes says to me 
that bad stuff can and does happen, 
even to good people, and it can 
appear to change everything. But 
it can’t change God, nor God’s love, 
nor God’s loving plan being worked 
out in a person’s life. It’s similar 
to what Jesus told his disciples 


after speaking plainly about trials 
and tribulation: “These things I have 
spoken to you, so that in Me you may 
have peace. In the world you have 
tribulation, but take courage; I have 
overcome the world” (John 16:33). 

These biblical texts are words of 
hope, not escape nor even explanation. 
I used to think, in fact I am still tempt- 
ed to think, mostly in terms of escap- 
ing the hard stuff of life that seems to 
get dumped on me. As I study the Bible 
and attempt to live my life under its 
message, I find the text more and more 
moving me to a theology of hope or at 
least living in hope rather than escape. 

Recently I was listening to the Cur- 
rent on CBC Radio about Belgium’s eu- 
thanasia laws. Tom Mortier was being 
interviewed. He was shocked that his 
mother found a doctor to end her life, 
after she struggled with depression 
for decades. He was contending that 
this was a sign Belgium’s law didn’t 
work for everyone. He was asked if he 
agreed that someone who had suffered 
for such a long time could desire to be 
euthanized. His response was that he 
could never agree with that, though he 
could understand it. To agree would 
justify it and to nullify hope. Mortier 
was given the last word and his last 
words were that, “there is always 
hope.” The Bible’s last words are: “And 
hope does not disappoint, because the 
love of God has been poured out within 
our hearts through the Holy Spirit who 
was given to us.” (Romans 5:5) @ 


Rev. David Webber is a minister of the 
Cariboo, B.C., house church ministry, 
and the author of several books. 
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@®©® This is a place where we all must stand at 


some point in our lives. In joy or in sorrow. 
In pain or abandon or grief or loneliness 
or moments of calling and clarity. 


| Moments when we are blinded, unsure if we 
are standing in the darkness or in the light. 
| Dazzled and blinking. Like birth itself. | 
| | And all of life flows from there. @@ 
a | 
| —Katie Munnik, The Messy Table 
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or better or worse 
the fastest way to 
force change upon 
a church is to burn 
the building down. 
For worse because of 
obvious reasons: the 
trauma associated 
with losing a church building can kill 
a congregation. For better because it 
forces a congregation to stop living 
in their parents’ house and gets them 
considering what they really believe 
about their life together with God. 

Buildings always set our beliefs 
about ourselves and God into concrete, 
steel and wood. Sanctuaries reflect 
our beliefs about worship. Getting rid 
of the altar, in favour of a pulpit, front 
and centre, is a radical rethinking 
of the proclamation of the Word, 
moving the focus away from priestly 
mediation. 

In the same way, in the post-war 
boom many churches added Christian 
education wings. Why weren't these 
churches originally designed with 
Christian education in mind? Surely 
there were children around before the 
1950s? There was a profound shift in 
the way we understood education at 
the turn of the 20th century and this 
led to a shift in the way we understood 
practising our faith. Until universal 
education was a societal ideal it 
wasn’t part of our understanding of 
what it meant to be a Christian. Who 
would design a building now without 
classrooms and offices? 
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Burn It Down 


Build it up. By Blair Bertrand 


We need a space to 
worship, a place to 
learn, and a launching 
pad to go forth into 
God's world 


The building reflects what we 
believe. By maintaining the building 
we maintain the beliefs it embodies. 
Change difficult and 
undesirable because buildings are 
expensive to modify and they confirm 


becomes 


us in our own self understandings. 
Capital campaigns are not about 
buildings, they are about “mission.” 
Recent stewardship thinking now 
focuses on mission activities instead 
of objects like buildings. “Money 
follows mission” is a mantra that 


guides us away from giving to buildings 
to funding “mission.” 

This is true but unless we push 
further, to ask, “What is mission?” the 
shift does little to explain or justify 
how we actually spend millions of 
dollars a year because it does little 
to understand the theological value 
of buildings. The Church does not 
have a mission; the Church is a 
mission. The mission of the Church 
is to witness to God who reconciles 
us in Jesus Christ by the power of the 
Holy Spirit. We gather together in our 
sanctuaries and we worship God. We 
equip the saints, young and old, in 
our classrooms. We send the Church 
into a world where God is already 
doing God’s work. We gather, equip 
and send as a witnessing community. 
Each of these tasks requires some 
space. We need a space to worship, a 
place to learn, and a launching pad to 
go forth into God’s world. 

Capital campaigns, more often 
than not, fund the space where God’s 
people can be the Church as mission. 
They are about giving congregations 
the space to rethink their ideas of 
worship by reshaping the physical 
space. Against the inertia of our old 
buildings, capital campaigns can help 
us to reimagine our life together. The 
challenge in the coming years is to 
figure out what kind of space is best for 
us to send witnesses into the world. @ 


Rev. Dr. Blair Bertrand is minister at 
Calvin, Abbotsford, B.C. 
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Letters 


letters@presbyterianrecord.ca 


An important note 
from the publisher 


Dear readers: 

Last month, there was a mix- 
up in the production of our 
spring appeal letter. As a 
result, the first page was about 
subscribing, not donating, to 
the Presbyterian Record. 

We sincerely apologize for 
the mistake. Happily, many of 
you recognized this as an error 
and contributed to the appeal 
anyway. Thank you so much 
for your generosity! We really 
appreciate your support. 

We have posted the correct 
version of the letter on our web- 
site (presbyterianrecord.ca). 


Yours sincerely, 
DAVID HARRIS 
PUBLISHER & EDITOR 


FAMILY 
Loving Your Mom 


What 
Time Is It? 


A feature interview 
with Douglas Johngall 
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FAITH Focus 


A Daily Boost 


In lieu of reader letters 


this month, 


we'd like to 


share some other regular 
conversations available only 
online through our bloggers at 
presbyterianrecord.ca. There 
is something new every day, 
every week; a meditation, a 
reflection, a story; something 


to give you 


the little boost you 


need on your daily travels. 


ANDREW FAIZ, SENIOR EDITOR 


Shipwrecked Faith 
We all know people who have 


“shipwrecked their faith” ... 


people 


who suddenly stop attending church 
or people who say that because awful 
things are happening to them, they > 
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LETTERS, continued 


think that God is not a part of their 
lives. No matter what we say about 
the love of God, these people seem 
to have their ears blocked and eyes 
closed to the love of God. This is when 
we must hold these people constantly 
in our prayers. Always pray. Be kind 
and be gentle. Offer peace and love. 
But always pray! 

LORNA BALL, PRAIRIE RETREAT 


Reconciliation With the Drum 

The women who came to camp with 
me were a varied group. A couple had 
been following Jesus for many years. 
A couple had been on the fringe of 
our ministry and attended off and 
on. A number would not identify 
themselves as followers of Jesus at 
all, yet we all came anticipating at the 
very least some fun, and hopefully 
some kind of spiritual growth over the 
weekend. When we make ourselves 
open and available to God’s Spirit to 
use, we can never be sure what will 
happen, but something is bound to. It 
has been all through the subsequent 
week that I have gathered stories to 
hear how God used our obedience in 


bringing along our drum. 
SHANNON BELL-WYMINGA, 
CARIBOO TRAILS AND TALES 


Thomas’ Nicknames 
Thomas seems a consistent character. 
Three times, we hear Thomas’ words, 
three times in the Gospel of John: 
first when Lazarus has died and the 
disciples fear returning to Judea 
where Jesus’ life has been threatened. 
We hear Thomas say: “Let us also go, 
that we may die with him.” We hear 
him again in John 14:5, questioning 
Jesus and seeking reassurance. Then 
we hear him after Easter when he 
doubts the story of the disciples and 
wants to see the risen Christ with his 
own eyes. In each instant, Thomas 
speaks with a consistent, naked 
honesty. He is brave enough to speak 
the words of his heart. 

KATIE MUNNIK, MESSY TABLE 


Living in Regulation Time 

Billy Graham, in his crusades years 
ago, used to talk about the immediate 
need to give our lives to Christ, 
because if we say we'll wait until we're 


on our deathbed, we could be hit by a 
bus when leaving the arena! There 
was a bit of humour in that, but also a 
great truth: we never know when we 
are going to die. It could happen at any 
time, without warning. It’s of absolute 
importance that we invest in eternity 
while we are living, enjoying a personal 
relationship with God through Jesus 
Christ while we are able. 

JEFF LOACH, PASSIONATELY HIS 


Simplify Your Life 

We can often fall into the trap of 
thinking our lives are complex. And 
they are, sort of. We have family 
dynamics to navigate, school outings 
to raise money for, kids with hockey 
and ballet practice at the same time, 
church event this-or-that, a gnarl 
at work, a faltering relationship, 
schedules to juggle. 

You know what’s on your list. 

But complexity is actually often 
confusion. Not always (let’s not be 
naive), but often. 

So what do I mean by “confusion”? 

Confusion is around what our 
priorities are. When we're confused 


(That ni night the 
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about our priorities, we tend to cram 
our schedules with 1,000 things. Why? 
MATTHEW RUTTAN 


Maypole Dancing 
As Christians sometime we seem to 
dance around the idea of a Maypole. 
Jesus said, “I am the vine, you are 
the branches,” and like the streamers 
around the maypole, we twirl in 
and out, dancing the dance of life 
but not remembering that Christ 
is the pole (or the vine), and we are 
the branches. Without the pole the 
whole dance disintegrates and dies. 
Without Christ at the center, we are 
just jumping around wildly, giving 
an illusion of Christianity. Oh yes, 
we are doing good things, singing the 
right songs but not really dancing 
with the Lord. 

PATRICIA SCHNEIDER 


Remembering Wychwood 
I have many personal memories of 
Wychwood. My mother, Dorothy, 
womaned the White Elephant table 
at every bazaar until she died. She ran 
it as if she were selling Ming vases 
at Sotheby’s. At Christmas teas, my 
sister, also a Dorothy, and I lugged 
around endless gigantic coffee and 
tea pots and sandwich plates to 
hundreds of tea room customers. At 
first the tea tables all had tablecloths 
set with china. But that was some 
time ago. In the past decade, there 
was not enough woman-power left 
to iron the linens and wash all the 
Montrose dishes. Inevitably, we used 
paper plates and plastic table covers, 
but we always put out the good china 
teacups and silver spoons. 
DONNA JEAN MACKINNON, 
RECIPES AND MEMORIES 


New Boots, New Journey 
Although I normally go to the gym 
to walk on a treadmill, I decided that 
the only way to be really prepared for 
a pilgrimage [to St. Cuthbert’s Way] 
was to put on my boots and walk 
outside. So I walked wooded trails 
in cold, warmth, rain and sunshine, 
usually for a couple of hours at atime. 

Walking such long distances 
made me feel slow. And tired. And 
vulnerable. I was exposed not just to 
the elements, but also to the people 
who could see me as they drove by. 
Sometimes I was embarrassed to find I 
was praying out loud, talking to God as 
if I was talking to the clouds. 

Yet walking also made me feel 
alive. Refreshed. On Holy Thursday, 
I walked down in the valley near our 
house and reveled in the sunshine 
and quiet company of God’s creation 
around me. 

KRISTINE O'BRIEN, 
THE BLOOMING REVEREND @D 
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3 Ways You 
Can Help Us 


Donate gift cards 


You can purchase cards from local 
supermarkets, Canadian Tire or 
Home Depot to help with ehm’s 


rising operating costs. 


Plan an office drive 


Ask your staff, clients and 
customers for donations to help 


ehm services. 


Join a committee 


Help us to plan fundraising events 
in which the proceeds help to 


sustain our programs. 


Donate Shoppers 
Optimum Points 


Visit 


www.shoppersdrugmart.ca/donate 


to donate points which 
help us purchase 
products and supplies. 


Visit Us 


Invite your friends, co-workers, 
or church groups to come for 
a tour to see the good work you 


have helped us sustain 
for over 100 years. 


Thank you for your support! 
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Deconstructing Work 


The structure of our days has changed. By Andrew Faiz 


hen I started this job 10 
years ago, the majority 
of the correspondence 
was via hardcopy, what 
came to be known as 
snail mail. At the top of 
each month I'd have a massive stack 
of letters—submissions, queries, Peo- 
ple and Places photographs, etc.—on 
one side of my desk, and a very small 
pile on the other of items I had dealt 
with. I had a visual representation of 
my work. I would make a folder at the 
end of each month, saving all the cor- 
respondence for a year. At the end of 
each month I could hold a magazine 
in my hand that represented the by- 
product of that folder. 

Ten years later the stacks on my 
desk are replaced with folders in my 
computer. I no longer have a visual 
marker for my work. It’s still the same 
work, still the same amount of work, 
but I can’t visualize it in the same 
way. Plus, with email the expecta- 
tion of response is faster. If you had 
sent me a letter in 2004, you wouldn’t 
have expected a response for a couple 
of weeks at the earliest. Now, you ex- 
pect—as I expect of you—an email re- 
sponse within a day, if not sooner. 

I get about 100 emails a day; many 
go straight to junk, some are from vari- 
ous subscriptions and marketing firms 
which have subscribed me. And about 
a dozen are from you—members of 
the church, past writers, future writ- 
ers—inquiring about stories we might 
do, we should do, we should have done. 
That is a lot more mail than I would 
have received a decade back. 
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My job is somewhat 
unique, | realize; still it 
represents a shift in the 
marketplace. | might 
take a day off during 
the week to volunteer 
at my daughter's school, 
to run chores that are 
more efficient to do 
on a Wednesday 
morning than a 
Saturday afternoon 


Still, in some ways my job is easier 
today—I work a lot from home; I go 
into the office once a week, if that. I 
might take a morning offto meet some 
mates for breakfast and work a couple 
of hours in the evening instead. The 
pressures and expectations of ‘work’ 


have shifted. It still takes the same 
amount of time and effort to put a 
magazine out each month, but it is no 
longer done within the structure of 
9-5 at a designated desk. 

The way I do work today has 
changed. I’ve written this column, or 
corresponded with you, or edited ar- 
ticles, from pubs, buses, hotel rooms, 
at four a.m. What’s important is that I 
get the job done, not where and when 
I do it. I like this freedom. 

My job is somewhat unique, I re- 
alize; still it represents a shift in the 
marketplace. I might take a day off 
during the week to volunteer at my 
daughter’s school, to run chores that 
are more efficient to do on a Wednes- 
day morning than a Saturday after- 
noon. It all evens out in the end. 

Last month Rev. Dr. Douglas John 
Hall asked, “What time is it?” This 
column in many ways has been dedi- 
cated to that question for a decade. 
The way I work, the way I spend my 
time, the way I think of quality of life, 
filtered through my day job, changes 
my attitude towards... everything. 
The structure of a week doesn’t have 
the same meaning for me as it did a 
decade ago. And, I’m guessing that’s 
true for many of you as well. While we 
are deconstructing the structures of 
our own days, we are still living with- 
in coarsely drawn and unquestioned 
structures all around us. The ancient 
curse is true for us: We do live in in- 
teresting times. @ 


Andrew Faiz is the Record’s 
senior editor. 
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Schoolgirls 
Kidnapped in 
Nigeria 
Presbyterians take action. 
By Elizabeth Keith 


Almost 300 schoolgirls were kid- 
napped from a school in Chibok, 
Nigeria, on April 14th, anda Pres- || 
byterian in Ottawa is speaking up in bei 
hopes of having the girls returned to 
their families. 

Rebecca Onuoha, Nigerian- 
Canadian and daughter of former 
Presbyterian Church in Canada 
missionary Rev. Arlene Onuoha, 
was devastated upon learning 
about the crisis. 

“It was shocking, but all I 
could do was pray for them,” said 
Rebecca. “That really broke my 
heart and I immediately wanted 
to do something.” So she teamed 
up with other Nigerian students 
in Canada to organize a rally in 
support of the girls. 

The rally was held on May 
4th. They met at the Nigerian 
High Commission in Ottawa 
and walked to the Human Rights 
Monument. “We lit candles and 
said a Christian prayer and a > 


4 
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SCHOOLGIRLS, continued 


Muslim prayer for the girls and for 
Nigeria,” said Rebecca. The rally also 
included short speeches from various 
organizations the 
distribution of flyers, which explained 


Canadian and 
what is happening in Nigeria. They 
asked people to hold the girls in prayer 
and spread awareness. 

The militant group Boko Haram 
responsibility for the 
kidnapping. Boko Haram has said 
the girls, who are between 16 and 18 
years of age, will be sold, either as 


claims 


bargaining chips or as wives. 

‘Its not simply that they 
kidnapped a bunch of girls, they are 
making a statement,” said Rev. Arlene 
Onuoha, a Presbyterian minister who 
served as a missionary in Nigeria for 
over 25 years. Boko Haram is saying 
that girls do not belong in school, they 
shouldbe entering into early marriage, 
Onuoha told the Record. They want 


The Presbyterian Record received 
10 awards from the Canadian 
Church Press and the Associated 
Church Press for its 2013 material. 
The September issue topped the 
list in the edition layout and design 
category and placed second in the 
front cover category at the CCP’s 
awards gala in Winnipeg. The work 
of art director Caroline Bishop and 
designer Salina Vanderhorn also 
earned the Record an award of merit 
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Nigeria to follow Shariah law and this 
is causing conflict, she said. 

Boko Haram, although Islamic, 
is not making a statement against 
Christianity, explained Onuoha. The 
group is focused against all aspects 
of Western society, not just religion. 
Their attacks have targeted both 
Christian and Muslim communities 
to demonstrate that the government 
is unable to protect its citizens. 

“Very often there are conflicts in 
Nigeria and the media picks it up as 
Muslim vs. Christian,” said Onuoha. 
“There are always lots of dimensions.” 

The terror in Northern Nigeria 
goes back to the 1980s and earlier, 
she said. In the years Onuoha spent 
in Nigeria, there was always terror, 
much of it due to the tension between 
farmers and herders, 
including kidnappings and burning 


nomadic 


down churches and mission stations. 


at the ACP’s awards in Chicago for 
the design of the February 2013 cover 
story, Lutherland. 

Other articles earned praise, 
including Speechless Service by 
Doug Schonberg, which placed first 
in the CCP’s personal experience 
category, and Andrew Faiz’s opinion 
piece, A Mausoleum to Christendom, 
received an honourable mention from 
the ACP. Both articles appeared in the 
September issue. 

Two articles were popular with 
judges on both sides of the border: 
John-Peter Smit’s May cover story 
on Best Practices took third prize for 
feature layout and design from the 
CCP and an award of merit from the 
ACP in the personally useful article 
category. The June cover story by 
Gordon Haynes won third prize in the 
CCP's service journalism category 
and an honourable mention in the 
ACP'’s professional resource category. 


There isn’t a Presbyterian church 
directly in Chibok, but there is one 
in Maiduguri, about 130 kilometres 
away. However, according to Rev. 
Solomon Umazi, Moderator of the 
Synod of the North in the Presbyterian 
Church of Nigeria, the membership of 
the church “has almost relocated out 
of the city due to this insurgency.” 

The government of Nigeria is now 
accepting help from other nations, 
including Canada. 

Rebecca Onuoha hopes to return 
to Nigeria one day, but wants to know 
that it is safe. 

“We have friends and family 
there,” she said. “I want them to be 
free from terror and to be happy in 
their country.” @ 


Elizabeth Keith is the Record’s summer 
intern. She is ajournalism student at 
Carleton University, Ottawa. 


PRESBYTERIAN 
Interview with 
Samantha Nutt 
Visible Words 


Why Work Isn't 
Working 


The September 2013 issue 
received four awards for both 
design and writing. 


Presbyterianrecord.ca placed 


second among publication websites 
in the CCP. @ 
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Canadian to 
Head WCRC 


A United Church minister has been 


PHOTO BY ANDREW FAIZ 


elected as the next general secretary 
of the World Communion of Re- 
formed Churches. Rev. Christopher 
Ferguson assumes his new position 


Aug. 1, though he was officially in- 


stalled May 18 in Hanover, Germany. 
Ferguson has served in ministry 
in Canada, the Middle East, Latin 


America, and at the United Nations. 


“Chris brings deep _ global 
ecumenical experience and com- 
mitment to the position and 
the executive was unanimous in 
electing him,” said Rev. Stephen 
Kendall, advisor to the WCRC’s 
executive committee, and _ the 
PCC’s principal clerk. 

The WCRC represents 80 mil- 
lion people around the world, with 
members from 229 denominations 
in 108 countries. —WCRC and AM 


Members of the Presbyterian and 
United Church communities in Regina 
have joined with indigenous peoples 
to commemorate a cemetery on the 
grounds of the former Regina Indus- 
trial School. The Presbyterian Church 
in Canada ran the residential school 
from 1891 to 1910. 
The project aims to honour the 


A Special Party at Evangel Hall 


Bruce MacLean celebrated his 103rd birthday at Evangel Hall Mission in Toronto 
on May 7. An EHM supporter for about a decade, MacLean brought along two 
cakes—one for his milestone, and the other for the mission’s clients who rarely 
get to celebrate birthdays. Pictured are: Shu Qin (a drop-in participant, along 
with Ken in the background), MacLean, and daughter Linda Ann Jewell. David 


MclIntyre is on the pipes. 


memories of the children who are bur- 
ied there. The initiative has included 
presentations made to city hall by the 
members of the Presbyterian Church 
and other citizens in early April, as well 
as a letter to the mayor of Regina from 
the Truth and Reconciliation Commis- 
sion’s chair, Justice Murray Sinclair. 
The letter outlines the need for better 
standards from the city in regards to 
caring for the cemetery grounds, as 
well as the need to conserve the heri- 
tage of the land. 

“As churches whose predecessors 
had been instrumental in operating this 
residential school, we felt it important 
to be involved in this opportunity for 
reconciliation,” said Mary Jesse, a mem- 
ber of the group that has been meeting 
regularly in regards to this project. 


“There is an important link 
between the PCC and this school,” 
she said. “Almost 50 children from 
Mistawasis Reserve in Northern 
Saskatchewan attended this school. 
Mistawasis Memorial Presbyterian 
Church has been on the reserve for 
over 100 years.” 

The group is connecting with native 
communities, providing information 
and discussing how they are moving 
forward, explained Jesse, a member 
of First, Regina. The hope is that 
the cemetery be commemorated 
and that this will be an opportunity 
for reconciliation with the native 
community. 

The city has said while it doesn't 
wish to be involved in the commemora- 
tion, it is not opposed to it. @ 
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OPINION 


A Struggle for Power 


Making sense of the conflict in Ukraine. By David Pandy-Szekeres 


he events in Ukraine as 
they have unfolded have 
captured frontpage head- 
lines in most of the West- 
ern media. And although I 
do not follow the Russian media, there is 


no doubt that these events have made a 
similar splash there. However, the per- 
spectives and conclusions differ greatly. 

A case can be made for the Russian 
position as well as that of the makeshift 
authority in Kiev. There is nothing 
much surprising in this if you have 
observed the course of the political 
history of Ukraine since 1991, when it 
became a full-fledged country for the 
first time. Already the delineation of the 
new country’s borders posed potential 
difficulties; they encompassed peoples 
of very different ethnicities, language 
groups, histories and political cultures. 
More troubling, however, was the fact 
that this territory lay between Russia 
and the most easterly extension of the 
European Union, thatis, of NATO and its 
key player, the U.S.A. Influences, direct 
or indirect, originating from each side 
have regularly mixed or butted against 
each other here since 1991. 

The inability of the elected gov- 
ernments and oligarchic presidents in 
Kiev to make progress in eradicating 
widespread corruption and success- 
fully managing the faltering Ukrainian 
economy led to the need to seek out- 
side help. Both the EU and Russia made 
offers of economic assistance, both with 
their own interests in mind. 

Russia was wary not only of losing 


former political and economic influence 
in an area adjacent to its borders but also 
of the potential extension of military 
presence by NATO further eastward. 
The Western lobby, on the other hand, 
envisioned economic access to a market 


Those in power have 
been travelling the 
country in organized 
Units to forcibly enter 
government buildings 
and threaten or disband 
local or regional 
government agencies 
or elected bodies 


of 46 million inhabitants and perhaps 
further limiting Russian clout on the 
world stage. When the Ukrainian presi- 
dent, in a pressure situation, chose the 
Russian offer over that of the EU, West- 
ern interests leapt into action, helping to 
fuel a “popular” demonstration against 
the government. When the situation be- 
came violent, the Ukrainian president 
fled the country and sought asylum in 
Russia. This resulted in the formation of 
a so-called new government authority in 
Kiev. In a matter of hours, it passed legis- 
lation that the significant ethnic Russian 
minority in the eastern part of Ukraine 
perceived as an attack on their commu- 
nity—a community which had also been 


the strongest base of support for the now- 
discredited president. 

This community is reluctant to 
recognize the new authority in Kiev, 
which it considers to be loaded with 
ultra-nationalist Ukrainians. Those in 
power have been travelling the country 
in organized units to forcibly enter 
government buildings and threaten or 
disband local or regional government 
agencies or elected bodies. It was on this 
pretext—to protect the ethnic Russian 
minorities—that Russia mobilized its 
units stationed in Crimea. The situation 
is nothing more than another chapter 
in the struggle for power by the world’s 
major players and we can only hope that 
they will resolve this peacefully. 

Little has been felt in the area where 
I work, in the country’s most westernly 
oblast of Transcarpathia, except for 
the aggressive appearance of organized 
units supposedly representing the new 
authority in Kiev. For the ethnically 
mixed population of Transcarpathia, 
neither the Russian line nor the 
nationalist Ukrainian line is enticing. A 
system offering a little more democracy, 
autonomy and economic improvement 
with less corruption is what is needed. 

This is perhaps only a dream. For 
the ethnic minority Reformed Church of 
Sub-Carpathian Ukraine, there is little 
to do except to pray. @ 


David Pandy-Szekeres is development officer 
for schools and coordinator of external 
missions for the Reformed Church of Sub- 
Carpathian Ukraine. 
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Fait 


Deepening your relationship with God 


SPIRITUAL DISCIPLINES 


A Listening 
Heart 


And outstretched ears. 


Be 


“Morning by morning he wak- 
ens—wakens my ear to listen as 
those who are taught” 

(Isaiah 50:4). 


We Reformed folk are people 
of the book. Sola scriptura 
(scripture alone) was the his- 
toric rallying cry that solidified 
into an enduring commitment 
to God’s word. Our Reformed 
tribe cherishes scripture and 
so we read the Bible in worship, 
have pastors learn Hebrew and 
Greek and carefully exegete it, 
we gather in groups to study it, 
memorize it and analyze it in 
order to understand it. 
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SPIRITUAL DISCIPLINES, continued 


Read the same passage a second time and listen for the way 
this word, phrase or image you heard in the first reading connects 


All this activity is good but has a 
shadow lurking behind it. What if all 
our study and attention to the text 
never leads to listening, to hearing 
the God who speaks? Then scripture 
is subverted because behind the book 
is a living voice to be heard. Our focus 
on the pages of scripture, its gram- 
mar and syntax, can blind us to the 
simple reality that the word, written 
and read, was first a word of God, spo- 
ken and heard. The aim in reading the 
book is hearing the voice. 

For centuries, Christians have 
read scripture with awakened ears, 
listening for the voice of the living 
God. The practice the church used to 
listen to God’s voice, digest the word 
and inhabit the story was called lectio 
divina (divine reading), and is making 
a welcome comeback. 

Lectio divina is a fancy Latin term 
for the age-old Christian practice of 
reading God’s word meditatively for 
the purpose of attending to the liv- 
ing voice of God in scripture. Think 
of sucking a candy, savouring it over 
time, or lingering over a meal, relish- 
ing the flavours and the company— 
those are good images for this prac- 
tice. It is a slow, contemplative read- 
ing of the scriptures which enables 
you to have a conversation with Je- 
sus by hearing and responding to the 
word of God. 

Lectio divina assumes that 
God speaks and intends to be in 
conversation with you. The goal is not 
to figure out a passage but rather to 
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with your life right now 


let God speak through the words and 
phrases, to grow in companionship 
with God. Through this practice, 
you give space and time for silence, 
allowing the scripture to settle 
into your heart, listening for God’s 
particular, loving word for you. It 
allows God’s word to “get inside” as 
you spend time inside the text. 

To practise this, first select a pas- 
sage of scripture (let’s take Isaiah 
40:21-31 and do this right now). Then 
there are five phases or steps to en- 
gage with God’s word: 

Quietness (silencio): Take a min- 
ute or two to begin with quiet, stilling 
your mind and heart, intentionally re- 
leasing the chaos and noise of life in 
order to attend to God. 

Reading the word (lectio): Read 
through the passage slowly and out 
loud, lingering over the words so they 
resonate in your heart. During this 
first reading, listen for the word God 
has for you. Perhaps it is a phrase, a 
word, word-picture, an image or in- 
sight that is brought to your attention, 
that jumps out or grabs you. Don’t an- 
alyze it or judge it, just listen and wait. 
This is the Holy Spirit addressing you 
through God’s word. 

Meditate (meditatio): Read the 
same passage a Second time and listen 
for the way this word, phrase or image 
you heard in the first reading connects 
with your life right now. Reflect on 
the words, phrases or truth that light 
up for you. What in your life needs 
to hear this word? Explore thoughts, 


perceptions and feelings you have. 

Pondering and prayerful conver- 
sation (oratio): Enter into a personal 
conversation with God. There’s no 
right or wrong way to do this, sim- 
ply respond truthfully and honestly. 
Reflect on the word or phrase that 
caught your attention. What feel- 
ings has the text aroused in you? Ask 
God: “What are you saying to me in 
this passage?” Name areas where you 
might be resistant to or want to push 
back against God. Sense where God is 
inviting you deeper into His presence. 
Speak to God about what you are feel- 
ing. Ask Jesus: “Why did you give me 
this truth today?” 

Rest and respond (contemplatio): 
Take time to be quiet again, resting 
and waiting in God’s presence. Let the 
word take its time to sink deeply into 
your soul. Now respond to God, yield- 
ing to His word. Is Jesus telling you 
to do or be something in response? 
What difference will this make in 
your life today? 

The goal is to cultivate a listen- 
ing heart. We have to read in order to 
hear and how we read is critically im- 
portant. The practice of lectio divina 
helps us to take in all the fullness and 
beauty of God’s life-giving word, to 
“guzzle with outstretched ears” (Ezra 
Pound, Hugh Selwyn Mauberley). @ 


Rev. Phil Reinders is minister at 
Knox, Toronto. He is the author of 
Seeking God’s Face: Praying the 
Bible Through the Year. 


® 


The Pentecost, circa 1530, oil on panel. 
Artist: Follower of Bernard van Orley. 


PROGRESSIVE LECTIONARY 


In Search of God's Spirit 


Where will we look? To whom will we listen? 


The Day of Pentecost, June 8 
Numbers 11:24-30 


Most preachers who follow the lectionary will 
probably go with the reading from Acts 2 for Pente- 
cost. Maybe the gospel. Or maybe 1 Corinthians 12, 
to bring the Holy Spirit closer to Presbyterian experi- 
ence, which has more to do with ongoing service ina 
congregation than preaching in foreign languages on 


streets and sidewalks. I think the reading from Num- 
bers 11 has a word for us today. A word about God’s 
Spirit. And a word or two about whom we should pay 
attention to. 

The story begins with Moses’ growing frustra- 
tion with the people of Israel, who he says “number 
600,000 on foot” (v.21) plus a whole new generation 
still not walking. Moses is mostly mad at God: “Why 
have you treated your servant so badly ... that you 
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Faith, 


PROGRESSIVE LECTIONARY, continued 


Sometimes | fear we've lost a whole generation of Eldads 
and Medads, people who speak words we need to hear, 
from outside the boundaries we work so hard to maintain 


lay the burden of all these people 
on me?” (v.11) Moses isn’t alone in 
leadership. There are elders among 
the people. God tells Moses to round 
up the 70 he thinks are best at their 
jobs: “I will take some of the spirit 
that is on you and put it on them ...” 
(v.17). Moses will then have partners 
to share his burden. 

This spirit isn’t exactly the Holy 
Spirit of John 20 or Acts 2. In the Old 
Testament a spirit of power and abil- 
ity is given to select leaders, for spe- 
cific times and purposes. More like 
a spiritual gift, a la 1 Corinthians 12. 
But with an added authority, direct 
from God. Moses and the 70 will 
announce God's will and see that it is 
carried out. 

Our reading begins with an 


ordination service, and a _ mini- 
Pentecost. Those who receive the spirit 
(68 of them) speak out, but just for a 
moment. Eldad and Medad, who didn’t 
get to church on time, get the spirit 
anyway. They prophesy in the camp, 
and it seems they’re still speaking 
when word gets to Moses. Shouldn’t 
someone stop them? They didn’t attend 
the service. They’re preaching outside 
the tent, beyond the liturgical limits. Do 
they have authority to speak? 

Joshua, Moses’ right hand and one 
of the chosen elders, wants Moses to 
stop these outsiders. Moses replies that 
he wishes all God’s people would get 
the spirit and preach. Then he and the 
silent 68 go back to camp. Where, pre- 
sumably, they meet and hear Eldad and 
Medad preaching among the people. 


(il Chronicles 9:6) 


DATES: 26 OCT. - 7 NOV, 2014 
HOSTS: REV. ISSA & ELEANORE SALIBA 


) STRENGTHEN YOUR FAITH 
| WORSHIP WITH LOCAL CHRISTIANS 


EXPERIENCE THE BIBLE COMING TO LIFE 


_ Visit Bethlehem, Nazareth, Jerusalem, the Galilee, 
Petra and much more! 


PRICE: $3,299 plus airport taxes, fuel surcharge 
and gratuities, of $825. 


INCLUDED: All aspects of the journey except lunches. 
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“| did not believe the reports until | came and my own eyes had seen it.” 


In our churches, on Pentecost 
2014, we need to turn from our search 
for signs the Holy Spirit is still pres- 
ent inside our tents, and look and 
listen toward where the Spirit is pres- 
ent and at work in places and people 
we don’t recognize yet. That includes 
places we might not choose to go and 
people we've let slip away from us. 
People who don’t assume they’ll find 
any spirit in our way of being church. 
(Don’t get defensive here. Ask instead 
how they might have come to assume 
that about us.) 

Eldad and Medad must have 
caused quite a stir in the camp, among 
all those people who weren’t consid- 
ered worthy to go out to the tent and 
see the ordination. I’m sure they also 
watched closely, to see what Moses, 
Joshua, and the 67 other elders did 
when they met Eldad and Medad. Just 
as people today notice how church 
people react to new and different 
and apparently unauthorized signs of 
spirit. At least they notice when we 
say, “no.” 

Sometimes I fear we’ve lost a 
whole generation of Eldads and 
Medads, people who speak words we 
need to hear, from outside the bound- 
aries we work so hard to maintain. 
Eldad and Medad were among the 
chosen 70. They had good reason to 
believe they were insiders, wherever 
they stood when the spirit fell on 
them. After all, God didn’t stay inside 
the lines. @ 


Rev. Dr. Laurence DeWolfe teaches at 
Atlantic School of Theology, Halifax. 
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sccctaaneenne ORNS 


RENEWAL 


Encouragement Tour 


A little road trip, a lot of support. By Fred Stewart 


goal of my ministry in the Renewal 
Fellowship is to connect with and 
encourage as many Canadian 
Presbyterians across the country 
as possible. In my first two 
years as executive director, I spent most of my time 
in Southern Ontario and made a trip to B.C., anda 
couple of trips to the Maritimes. I was also able to 
visit Ottawa, Montreal and Quebec City a few times. 
When I began with the fellowship, I made the 
commitment to visit every presbytery at least once. It 
requires some creativity, and a lot of encouragement 


and help to accomplish this goal. 

To that end, I took on a major project for 2014: 
the challenge of an Encouragement Road Trip from 
Toronto to the West Coast. As the fellowship commu- 
nicated this vision, we received encouragement and 
engagement from across the country. (I am writing 
this column before I leave, anticipating my experi- 
ences; you will be reading it after the tour has ended.) 

Within a few weeks of sharing our plan, we 
received the needed funds to make the trip. We also 
received requests from Ontario to B.C. for me to 
make their church or presbytery one of my stops. > 
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Faith, 


RENEWAL, continued 


I have been offered hospitality along 
the way. 

In the Fellowship’s 
desire to encourage our denomina- 
tion, I received incredible encour- 
agement myself. To be sure, some of 
the support and some of the interest 
comes from longtime Renewal sup- 
porters. However, much of it came 
from people new to me and our min- 
istry and many, I dare assert, don’t 
even know what the fellowship is. 

The energy and generosity would 
appear to be generated by the concept 
of encouragement. Canadian Presby- 
terians want to see others encour- 
aged. Canadian Presbyterians want 
to be encouraged. A little road trip 


Renewal 


then, with encouragement as its pur- 
pose, triggered a lot of responses. 

With stops from North Bay to 
ThunderBayand Kenorato Kimberly, I 
anticipate coming together in groups 
small and large. I will get to share 
with Presbyterians acrossthe country 
that the reason I am there is because 
there is a bunch of people who want 
to share a message of encouragement 
with them. The best part is that I get 
to be the messenger. 

All this is to get to my point. Iam 
certain this is evidence that renewal 
is overtaking us. A refreshing, posi- 
tive response comes from many 
positive hearts engaged in more than 
ministry maintenance and hopeless 


endgames. In short, as much as any 
good news story I have heard or actu- 
ally witnessed, this experience has 
convinced me that the Lord is renew- 
ing us in profound and deep ways. 

So, take a few minutes this week, 
and every week for that matter, and 
find a minister or a congregation, a 
ministry or a leader to encourage. It’s 
bound to make a difference. People are 
ready to receive it. You will be renewed 
by doing it. It’s an opportunity to be 
Christ to his Church. Amen. @ 


Rev. Fred Stewart is executive 
director of the Renewal Fellowship 
within the Presbyterian Church in 
Canada. 


REIMAGINING LEADERSHIP IN 


THE TWENTY-FIRST CENTURY 


Join Knox College for a year-long celebration marking 170 years of educating Christian leaders 
and 100 years in this place at the centre of the University of Toronto's campus. 


A Thanksgiving Celebration 


Renew 2014 


with The Rev. Dr Almeda Wright on Youth Leadership 
The Rev. Dr. Peter Coutts on Leadership & Change 


Convocation Honouring 170 Years 
with The Rev. Dr. Sang Chang 
Co President, World Council of Churches 


Laidlaw Lecture 


with The Rev. Dr. Darrell Guder on Missional Leadership 


The 171% Convocation of Knox College 
with The Right Rev. Mark MacDonald 
Co President, World Council of Churches 


KNOX COLLEGE 
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November 2, 2014 


November 4-6, 2014 


November 5, 2014 


March 10-11, 2015 


May 13, 2015 


For more information, visit www.knox.utoronto.ca/170-100 


A timely biography of Charles Cowan. 


INTERVIEW 


Talking 
Free Church 


A seismic shift in 1840s Scotland stirred the ground 
for the 1925 Canadian Church Union. It's a riveting 
story told by Don MacLeod. 

This is an excerpt of a conversation between 
MacLeod and John Vaudry on the life of Charles 
Cowan, a layman, church leader, politician, 
businessman and dedicated Christian. 

You can see a video of this conversation at 
presbyterianrecord.ca. 


JOHN VAUDRY: I hope a lot of ministers are going to 
read this book, and elders and people in the pew, 
because A Kirk Disrupted: Charles Cowan MP and 
the Free Church of Scotland is a real education 
about our Presbyterian roots. Charles Cowan was 
one of your wife’s ancestors but there’s a lot more 
to it than that. He was a leading layman in the Free 
Church of Scotland. 


DON MACLEOD: He’s important because of his 
connection with the disruption of the 18th of 
May 1843, which was probably one of the most 
significant events in recent Scottish history in 
the impact that it made on the whole country. 
And the fact that, out of the disruption, as it was 
called, of the Church of Scotland there came the 
Free Church. And it was powerfully influential 
not only in Scotland but right across the English 


speaking world and especially among those who 
are Reformed or Presbyterian. The Free Church 
was the impetus for the whole development of the 
Presbyterian Church in Canada. 

In 1902, under an import from the Free 
Church—by that time United Free Church—the 
Methodists and the Presbyterians met in Win- 
nipeg and so they in turn led on to Church Union 
of 1925. 


JOHN VAUDRY: Why did 500 people walk away 
from the Church of Scotland in 1843? What was so 
wrong there? What were they so upset about? 


DON MACLEOD: The immediate issue was the spiri- 
tual independence of the kirk, and that churches 
had a right to call their own minister through the 
democratic process of hearing a minister and then 
calling him, and not having the imposition of a 
minister by a patron or by the state. 

I think the resentment on the part of many of 
the people in Scotland [was] that English people 
were foisting their government and foisting even 
clergy on them, and that they didn’t really under- 
stand the unique situation. [The] religious situa- 
tion in Scotland was a real cause for some nation- 
alist commitment and furor and that was all part of 
the mix that happened in 1843. > 
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INTERVIEW, continued 


And then of course we have 
the interesting situation where 
four years later Charles Cowan is 
approached to become a member 
of parliament. 

He fought for the reputation 
of the Free Church in the House 
of Commons, defending the Free 
Church of Scotland against all of 
the penalties that had been directed 
against it. The repeal of the corn 
laws in 1846 meant that there was 
a lot of libertarianism in the revo- 
lution of 1848. It rocked the whole 
continent of Europe, this revolu- 
tionary fervour, and Charles Cowan 
was uniquely placed. And as a 
Christian in politics, he was very 
vocal and every year he would come 
directly to the General Assembly 
of the Free Church of Scotland and 
talk about what he’d done in the 
houses of parliament the previ- 
ous session. So it was a very strong 
presence. He was a commissioner 
to the General Assembly of the Free 
Church of Scotland. 


JOHN VAUDRY: What lessons could 
we learn from the Free Church or what 
message would it send to us today if 
those people could come back? 


DON MACLEOD: Well, I think that 
number one, leadership, which is 
a great crisis in our denomination 
right now—young leadership. Strong 
leadership that is committed to the 
authority of scripture, that takes 
interest in sermons that are preached 
exegetically, that relates scripture to 
our needs. His diary accounts in the 
1830s of each sermon spinning the 
text—whether the person kept to the 
text or not—that informed leadership. 
People that are prepared to give time. 

I think [a] second thing would 
be the amazing level of commit- 
ment to his factory and his business 
and the employees that worked 
for him and the way in which he 
conducted himself as a Christian 
businessman. And that, I think, is a 
social conscience that we don’t see 
much today. 


JOHN VAUDRY: Well, Don, I marvel at 
your energy and your dedication. @ 


Rev. John Vaudry is minister at First, 
Pembroke, Ont. Rev. Dr. A. Donald 
MacLeod is research professor of 
church history at Tyndale Theological 
Seminary, Toronto. See more at 
presbyterianrecord.ca. 
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Divine 
Community 


In death, there is life. 


By Wendy MacWilliams and 
Tracey Burkhardt 


As we rush about our busy 
lives it is easy to miss seeing the 
Lord at work. Many wonder if 
the church still has a place in the 
modern world, and congregations 
ponder how the church can help 
people see God in their lives. A 
few weeks ago, our congregation 
was given an opportunity to an- 
swer these questions. 

St. James Presbyterian in 
Hanwell, N.B., is a small church 
in a rural community of 4,300 
on the outskirts of Fredericton. 
Given the limited community in- 
frastructure, our church is often a 
gathering place. 

A few months ago we rented 
our hall to the Friends of 
Priestman Street School for a 
community breakfast in support 
of Priestman’s breakfast program. 
About 300 people were expected. 
Never having rented our kitchen to 
a community organization before, 
Wwe saw an opportunity to expand 
our engagement in mission > 
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BE CHURCH, continued 


and community development. We 
charged a minimal rental fee, offered 
to help with set-up and promised to 
bring our appetites. 

Just days before the breakfast, on 
Monday, March 10, a nine-year-old 
Priestman Street student, Garrett, 
died from a sudden cardiac event 
while walking to school. Garrett’s 
family and all who knew him were 
shaken to the core. All wrestled 
with grief and questions of, “Why?” 
Parents and teachers struggled to 
explain such a sudden and tragic 
death to their children. 

But in the midst of this grief came 
an outpouring of love and grace from 
the community. Strangers, friends 
and family united in a desire to 
comfort one another. 

The school decided the proceeds 
from their community breakfast 
would be given to Garrett’s family to 
help with their financial needs. We 
dropped the rental fee and recruited 
more volunteers. The 2nd Hanwell 
Scouting group, which is sponsored 
by our church, offered to help, 
and local businesses generously 
donated supplies. 

Organizing an event like this 
takes many skills and resources 
in the best of circumstances. Our 
small church had never served more 
than 250 and the school was now 
expecting up to 1,000 people. They 
had much on their plate dealing 
with grief and limited experience 
organizing community breakfasts, 
so we increased our efforts to help 
with planning and logistics. And, 
like the story of the loaves and the 
fishes, the Lord provided on that 
Saturday morning. 

Community and _ the 
entwined to inject hope, love and 
security into the lives of Garrett’s 


Divine 


family and those who mourned. Our 
parking lot was full and the highway 
was lined with cars. The line-up 
for breakfast extended through our 
narthex and into the sanctuary, 
weaving in and around the rows 
of chairs. All gave generously and 
waited patiently and the volunteers 
worked tirelessly. That morning, 900 
people, both young and old, from all 
over the Fredericton area graced the 
doors of St. James and went away 
fully fed—physically, emotionally and 
spiritually. And in the end, $17,500 
was raised for Garrett’s family. 

As one of our youth said: “It was 
good for community to get together.” 

Amidst this outpouring of sup- 
port, the school’s breakfast program 
was not forgotten. During worship the 
next day, our children saw an opportu- 
nity to help the breakfast program. In 
just an hour, they raised $220. 

The tragic death of a young boy 
brought unexplainable sadness to 
our community, but what transpired 
in the days that followed reminds us 
that God is engaged with His creation, 
seeking to comfort, renew and bring 
healing and wholeness where there 
is brokenness and despair. God meets 
us in our place of need and brings us 
together to help one another. 

AsweatSt. James seek to growasa 
community of faith, we find ourselves 
considering our role as community 
developers. God used this event to 
open our eyes to new ways. He may 
use us again to bring about healing 
and, even in the seemingly routine 
congregational activities, we can be 
used as a wellspring of compassion 
and grace for others. @ 


Rev. Wendy MacWilliams is minister 
and Tracey Burkhardt is amember at 
St. James, Hanwell, N.B. 
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d Aliko; Sophia and Mio in a tea field. 


RAISED ABROAD 


Eyes Wide Open 


Looking at others as our children do. B 


received all sorts of backhanded 
compliments from friends as we 
packed up for Malawi in late 2010. 
“You guys are so great for going off 
to Africa to serve God! We really admire you.” 
“Are you going to come and visit?” we would respond. Long 
pause. “Um, probably not. Seems a bit risky for our kids...” 
Turns out that quite a few of our friends and neighbours 
thought we were saintly but stupid; keen to serve God in 
central Africa, yes, but sacrificing up our kids in the process. 
We would be moving to a malarial region where qualified 
doctors are few and far between, where we couldn’t be as- 
sured of quality schooling, where our families would be long 
plane rides and many time zones away. Health, education, 


family—all the things that young parents like us were sup- 
posed to set as priorities. 

My wife and I are neither saintly nor stupid, although 
there are moments when we wonder if our friends’ hunch 
about the latter was right: like when we had to (gingerly) 
clean out a nest of lethal black mambas from our garage, or 
those nights when we drive around in the darkness with a 
feverish child slumped in the passenger seat, searching for 
the house of the one Filipino or Dutch pediatrician who gets 
dropped into Zomba by the UN from time to time. 

All in all though, our kids are thriving in Malawi. From 
the very first day, they began to take in their new country 
and its culture with their eyes wide open. Sophia (born 
in 2006) and Mio (2009) were already being raised 


@ 
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RAISED ABROAD, continued 


bi-culturally (Germany-Canada) 
and bilingually before we took up 
our mission appointment with the 
Presbyterian Church in Canada’s 
International Ministries office. This 
has certainly helped them to absorb a 
third culture, and to welcome a Chewa 
sister, Aliko (born 2011), who joined 
our family from an orphanage in 2012. 
More to the point, kids seem to enter 
new living situations without all the 
cultural prejudices and rigid standards 
of what is “normal” and what is not. 
Only a few weeks after arriving in 
Zomba, the kids tidied up their toys 
before bedtime by trying to stack books 
and Duplo blocks on their heads—just 
like the women they had seen on the 
roadside carrying water and wood. 

As they process all the new things 
they hear, see and experience, they 
throw some disarming questions at us. 
One Sunday, sitting through another 
three-hour church service, the kids 
squirming in the pew as the mbusa 
(minister) yelled and pounded the pul- 
pit, mopping sweat from his face with 


a hanky, Sophia whispered to us, “Why 
is he always screaming ‘Jesus?’ Doesn’t 
he love him?” I had to pass that on to my 
students come Monday morning! 

In fact, it’s often been a blessing for 
us to experience Malawi through our 
kids’ eyes. We get so disheartened by the 
myriad problems around us, by hunger 
and poverty, by hundreds of thousands 
of children orphaned by HIV/AIDS, by 
hospitals with little medicine and even 
fewer doctors, by corrupt leaders in 
church and government. Sometimes it’s 
hard for us to see Malawi as anything 
more than the sum of its problems. But 
our kids are good at seeing people. 

Last year I came out of Zomba’s gro- 
cery store with Mio and Aliko in tow. 
Lying on the curb in front of the store 
was a beggar, his body twisted over 
backwards by cerebral malaria, clothes 
and hair matted and dirty from having 
to drag himself with his arms through 
the streets. I tried to herd the kids to 
the car but they veered over to him 
instead, having seen propped up be- 
side him a short wooden stick he used 
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to propel himself like a paddle. Aliko 
asked him his name and Mio admired 
his stick (a stick being a great treasure 
for a four-year-old!). “He has a great 
stick,” enthused our son as we got into 
the car. I looked at the man and saw 
only problems: poverty, pain, disability, 
injustice. Our kids looked at him and 
saw a person with a name, and even 
with something to share with them. The 
kids aren’t oblivious to the suffering all 
around them, but they tend not to re- 
duce people to these problems like we 
come-here-to-fix-Malawi missionaries 
are apt to do. And this has been a real 
gift God has given my wife and me. 

When we came back to Canada this 
past summer on break, we were star- 
tled by how our kids looked at our home 
culture after almost three years in Ma- 
lawi. A few days after arrival in Vancou- 
ver, we visited the mall to pick up some 
supplies. The kids were stunned as we 
strolled past the shops and through the 
vast food court. Shiny floors and blink- 
ing lights, sizzling smells and trays of 
fast food, window after window after 
window of tech and toys. There were 
far more (and much nicer) things in 
this one mall than in all of Zomba’s 
shops combined. Mio, who has spent 
almost his whole short life in Malawi, 
grabbed his head with both hands after 
a few minutes and whimpered, “I feel 
like my head is breaking.” So as much 
as Annika and I pray that God keeps 
safe our three kids in the “strange” cul- 
ture in which we live and work, we also 
pray that our mission appointment in 
central Africa will teach our kids how 
to look strangely at the questionable as- 
pects of their home culture. @ 


Rev. Dr. Todd Statham teaches at 
Zomba Theological College, Malawi. 
His wife, Annika Voeltz, works for 
alocal NGO in the field of disability 
awareness and education. 
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MPOWERMENT MEANS SOMETHING DIFFERENT 
for every person. Some women wish for control over 
their reproductive health or freedom from domestic 
violence, while others hope to make money, get an 
education, become leaders within their community or inspire 
positive change so that their children have greater opportunities. 
For Mariammal, a mother living in a slum community outside 
of Madurai, India, empowerment means running a successful 
business and ensuring her three daughters have bright futures. 
At the age of 51, Mariammal was concerned with settling the 
debts incurred from arranging the marriages of her two eldest 
daughters. At the same time she was sending her youngest 
daughter to school. She and her husband were struggling under 
the heavy burden of poverty and debt, unable to meet their daily 
expenses. “I was miserable and felt stranded,” she recalls. 
Presbyterian World Service & Development has been 
proud to work with local organizations in southern India like 
Madurai Non-Formal Education Centre (MNEG), Institute 
for Development Education (IFDE), and Roofs for the Roofless, 
to assist vulnerable people like Mariammal in gaining the 
skills and confidence needed to improve their quality of life. 
Part of this work includes empowering women to lift their 
families out of poverty by joining self-help groups and starting 
small businesses. 
Mariammal was reluctant to joina self-help group when she 
was first approached. “I was unsure how I could feasibly save > 
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Rs. 100 [less than $2 CAD] each month,” 
she says. However, her concerns were 
eased when program staff explained the 
advantages of being able to access a loan 
from the group. 

Instead of taking on a low paying 
job, Mariammal decided to take a 
Rs. 2,000 loan ($36 CAD) and became an 
entrepreneur. She purchased cookware, a 
stove and ingredients to prepare and sell 
paniyaram —a type of cookie. Through 
the program, Mariammal also received 
business management training so she 
could confidently transform her loan into 
something more promising. 

With subsequent loans she continued to 
expand her business from afew evenings toa 
full-time venture. Not only has she settled her 
debts, she now has enough to buy nutritious 
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food for her family and continues to support 
the education of her youngest daughter. 

With tears, Mariammal says, “If I had 
not joined the women’s self-help group, 
my livelihood would have become worse, 
without any recourse at my age.” 

During 2013, Presbyterians supported 
over 1,000 women in India to join self 
help groups and save for the future. 

While generations of inequality and 
poverty cannot be eliminated simply 
through education and loans, it does pave 
the way for the future. As more women 
acquire marketable skills, they gain 
economic independence. It also gives 
hope for a future where some of the most 
marginalized people are empowered, 
educated and able to claim their rights. 
Through self-help groups, women learn 
about gender equality, they discuss issues 
facing their families and are mobilized to 
inspire change in others. m 


During 2013, Presbyterians 
rted over 1,000 women 
India to join self-help groups 
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HREE MONTHS after Typhoon 
i Haiyan, photojournalist Paul 

Jeffrey visited the Philippines 
to see how ACT Alliance members 
like PWS&D are supporting relief 
efforts. Beautiful photos and a new 
video capture the resilience of local 
communities as they mourn those 
they have lost and begin to rebuild 
their homes, repair fishing boats 
and clean the coastline. Visit 
WeRespond.ca/emergency-relief/ 
typhoon-haiyan-relief/ for the latest 
news and information on Typhoon 
Haiyan relief efforts. 
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Following the Call 


Ministry can be a hard road. By Mark Carter 


Jesus is the Good Shepherd. Those who know him hear his 
voice and follow him (John 10:11). A call to ministry is very 
specific for those whom God calls. My calling relates to Jesus 
as the Good Shepherd. I heard his voice and I followed. 

Still, my decision to enter into ministry was a process that 
took a number of years to realize. The impetus for consider- 
ing ministry was the joy and fulfillment I had in teaching the 
word at my house church, and through working out conflicts 
with friends and family over deeply held beliefs from scrip- 
ture. I had to dig deeper into my faith and delve into the word 
to discover what it had to say about topics like divorce and re- 
marriage within the church. Grappling with these questions 
awoke a desire to discover the truth. This drive propels me as 
I pursue my education and a call to serve the church. 

Pursuing a call to the ministry is a hard road. It does not 
guarantee a steady income, nor does it present an easy life. 
But life is empty without meaning and my meaning comes 
from glorifying God by teaching and preaching the word. 

My desire is to equip and strengthen God’s church. I be- 
lieve God is calling me to do this by being trained to correctly 


interpret the word and to then teach these truths to the 
church. My pastor referred to this process as “evangelizing” 
the church. The church needs to be constantly reminded of 
the gospel and its power to transform believers into the image 
of Christ. It is this desire that God has placed within me, em- 
powered by the Spirit, which propels me forward into minis- 
try. My beliefthatalife of meaningis more critical thanalife of 
ease leads me to follow this call, even though the reality is of- 
tenameager living, little recognition, lots ofcriticism andlong 
hours. Paul the Apostle addresses the struggles of serving the 
church by saying that it is Christ within him that empowers 
him to continue in the work of teaching (Colossians 1:28-29). 
I believe that God has placed me within the Presbyterian 
Church for a purpose. While I do not know what the specific 
purpose is, I will follow His call to “feed His sheep” to the 
best of my ability. @ 


Mark Carter attends a Presbyterian house church in B.C. 
He plans on attending Regent College in Vancouver to 
complete a Master of Divinity degree. 
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Cover 
Story 


Building a successful capital campaign. By Seth Veenstra 


Time takes its toll on a church building. In turn, an aging building can take its toll 
on the members. Spaces that once nurtured worship, fellowship and community 
involvement feel less welcoming: it’s too cold in the winter, too hot in the summer; 
Steps up to the main doors are daunting to elderly members and visitors; persons 
with disabilities can only access limited areas of the building. 

It’s time to rejuvenate the building—or even build anew. This will take significant 
funds over and above a congregation's annual budget. BUT HOW? 
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RECLAIM YOUR PURPOSE 


Chippawa, Niagara Falls, Ont., was 
inspired by the gospel story of four 
friends who so desperately want their 
ailing friend to encounter Jesus, they 
remove pieces of a roof to lower him 
down into a house. In the same spirit, 
Chippawa wanted their neighbours 
to encounter Jesus, even if it meant 


radically altering their physical space. 

When Rev. Doug Schonberg came 
to Chippawa in 1998 it had been more 
than 40 years since the congregation 
had made any significant upgrades to 
their building. Over the years, barriers 
had piled up: “[We had] washrooms that 
were not handicapped accessible, > 
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a lower level that was unreachable for those who cannot 
manage stairs, a nursery that was in a distant basement 
corner, a Sunday school program that was scattered 
throughout the building, a foyer that could not accommodate 
enough people in the times around worship, offices that were 
difficult to find, a main entrance that was not obvious, nor 
easily accessible,” Schonberg explains. 

Yet as they began to take a closer look at these indi- 
vidual barriers, the solutions kept clashing: “We realized 
how interconnected the problems were. What we need- 
ed was a cohesive plan—one that took into account the 
breadth of issues.” 

To form such a plan, Chippawa’s session reviewed a 
comprehensive inventory of the church building’s prob- 
lems compiled by the board of managers, consulted an en- 
gineer, spoke with other congregations and collected sur- 
vey responses from members in the congregation. 

“We developed a deep understanding of our space and 
how it was being used,” says Schonberg. Only then did they 
formally approach the congregation, seeking approval to 
form a strategic planning team. 

Conversations with the congregation continued, help- 
ing the strategic team develop a clearer picture of what 
kind of design would best serve their ministry. They col- 
laborated with an architect who came up with sketches in- 
spired by Chippawa’s core values: transparency, accessibil- 
ity, flexibility and inclusivity. 

All this happened before a campaign was launched. 

“T think a congregation is ready to start a campaign 
when they have a clear purpose; when there’s an 
understanding about what ministry they want to do 
and how the campaign opens doors for the ministry. It 
can't just be about comfort or fixing up the building,” 
explains Schonberg. 

“For us, a new building was just part of the vision,” 
says Rev. Brooke Ashfield, one of the pastors at Knox, 
Waterloo, Ont. 

Like Chippawa, discussion around improving Knox’s 
physical space emerged naturally. One of their key epiph- 
anies occurred at a visioning retreat. “We talked about 
‘boosters and barriers’ to growth. We decided the number 
one barrier was our building.” 

Ashfield recalls three areas in particular where 
the building restricted growth: a limited amount of 
classroom space was placing a strain on the Sunday 
school program; the congregation wanted to hire more 


staff but needed more office space; and they were 
experiencing crowding issues in the sanctuary during 
worship on Sunday mornings. 

After some research they learned they had two options: 
do extensive renovations or build new. If they spent $3 mil- 
lion-plus to renovate, they would have a little more room 
and a facility that could last another 20 years. Building new 
would cost $7.5 million, but they would have significantly 
more space and the building would last longer. 


PLAN A CAMPAIGN 

“Do your homework” is a common refrain from church 
leaders. The challenge is to take the sea of information and 
funnel it into an even-flowing stream. The information 
needs to be clear, condensed and fresh, bringing more life 
to avision that has already been nurtured. 

Summerside, P.E.I., intended to renovate the front part 
of their sanctuary; but, they discovered faulty facing had 
caused extensive water damage. Addressing structural con- 
cerns became their focus. They didn’t want to merely patch 
up the problem, only to revisit it a few years later. They de- 
cided the best way forward was to rebuild. Yet when it came 
to raising the money to fund the project, they had trouble 
getting started. 

Aroundthistime, Rev. Dr. Herb Gale, associate secretary 
of the Presbyterian Church in Canada’s Planned Giving of- 
fice, visited the congregation. The conversation ended up 
being more about Summerside’s building project. “Our 
situation had a lot of parallels with Westminster-St. Paul’s, 
Guelph, Ont., where Herb had been minister,” remembers 
Nancy Harvey, deputy clerk of session. “He helped us get 
unstuck. It was his suggestion and encouragement we hire 
a professional fundraising consultant.” 

Summerside’s consultants conducted a feasibility study 
to gauge the level of financial support the church could 
expect if they decided to move forward with a building 


campaign. 

“The consultants told us we would need so many of 
what they called ‘ground-breaking gifts, which were 
$15,000 or higher, so many ‘cornerstone gifts’ which were 
between $5,000 and $10,000, and so on. We never thought 
of looking at it that way—breaking it up into categories > 
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Lessons Learned: Surprises and challenges along the way. 


Chippawa, 
Niagara Falls, Ont. uy 


’ . fOr ee 
222 members and 105 adherents. ~ \ LY) lV ty) vy) the : 


Annual budget: $265,000 


Lessons learned: “Success means 
accessing the full participation 

of the congregation. It’s about 
doing ministry together. For me it 
was never about the money. The 
money didn't motivate me—it was 
always the people,” says Rev. Doug 
Schonberg. 

“Expect negative feedback. 
Youcan'texpecttotalunity. Youneed 
to accept that you are likely going 
to lose some people when you go 
throughthis process. Ifyoudecideto 
undergo a major change, there will 
be angry people no 
matter what.” 

Looking back, Schonberg says a 
key lesson was recognizing how dif- 
ficult it can be to find the right lan- 
guage to articulate campaign goals. 
The “Challenge Goal” was their true 
goal, yet they thought they needed 
to have a “Faith Goal,” too—“a shoot 
for the stars” kind of goal. In Chip- 
pawa’s resource they write: “The 
Challenge Goal is our human goal 
... The Faith Goal is our leap of faith. | Schonberg believes there was not 
It is the number that leaves us free as much celebration as there should 
and clear of debt, and able to focus have been. He says it’s almost 


all of our resources on our minis- as though they felt disappointed 
tries and on God's mission.” because they did not reach the 
Though they raised more Faith Goal. “That number was too 


money than their Challenge Goal, ambitious,” says Schonberg now. @ 
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Knox, Waterloo, Ont. 
Almost 600 members, over 350 
adherents plus children. 
Annual budget: $600,893 


Lessons learned: “The beauty of 
doing something new is that one 
never really knows what to expect. 
There were challenges along the 
way, but the system put in place 
with the advice of our stewardship 
consultant had many ‘fail-safes’ 
built in. There were checkpoints 
of accountability and if one team 
was not achieving the tasks as- 
signed, then the co-chairs put 
more resources towards this area. 
Clear, printed and well-communi- 
cated tasks were vital in achieving 
success through any challenges. 
“This entire process demon- 
strated the primacy of the ministry 
of the laity. From the very first com- 
mittee, hand-chosen after a month 
of prayer by our elders, it has 
become very clear that competent 
and capable people called forth to 
a ministry of visioning and assisting 
the congregation to follow through 
in this vision is wildly far more effec- 
tive than any clergy-led endeavour. 
“Stewardship is not really about 
money. It is about relationships, it is 
about discipleship and it can be an 
enormous amount of fun. There is a 
mysterious and wondrous process 
that happens when people give sac- 
rificially of their time, which is the 
most precious of all our resources, 
and of money, which is only a little 
less valuable than time as a com- 
modity. This process produces 
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spiritual maturity. We are a so- 


phisticated, theologically-oriented 
congregation, but this was much 


more than 
derstandin 
deepening 
this, and m 


a deepening of our un- 

g of theology, this was a 
of faith. |am grateful for 
ore than a little surprised 


at my own cynicism, which didn't 
anticipate this happening. | am 
humbled by the honest faithfulness 
of our people. Each person did ask 
God to help them to serve God's 
vision and God was gracious and 
generous.’ H_ —Brooke Ashfield 


IMAGES COURTESY OF KNOX, WATERLOO, ONT. 


‘Stewardship is not really about money. It is about relationships, it is 
about discipleship and it can be an enormous amount of fun’ 


and seeking out specific amounts,” recalls Harvey. The fea- 
sibility study gave them the courage to move forward with 
confidence and to strategically plan their campaign. 

Conversely, when Grace, Calgary, Alta., needed to reno- 
vate their old heating system, they did not hire a consultant 
for their campaign as they have skilled lay leaders who took 
on that role. 
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RUN A SUCCESSFUL CAMPAIGN 
Chippawa’s 16-week campaign began with eight weeks 
of “program preparation.” 

In this period a campaign team was recruited and then 
trained by professional consultants. Roles within the team 
were defined and the team finalized all campaign resourc- 
es, Messaging, design and events. 

This first half of the program was geared toward the 
core group of campaign team members. The second half 
of the program was visible to the rest of the congregation. 

First the congregation began receiving concentrated 
communication about the capital campaign. Messaging 
occurred during worship and other church events. Then, 
once the congregation was informed and motivated, the 
campaign team began visiting members in their homes to 
ask for pledges of support. 

One of the harder aspects of a campaign is devel- 
oping The Ask—knowing what to ask for and how. Created 
in the image of the Giver of Life, generosity is part of our 
true selves: “We are made to give. We want to give,” Ash- 
field points out. 

Congregations can develop their ask differently, de- 
pending on their community and comfort level. At Knox, 
Waterloo, “nobody was ever told how much they should 
give, not even our major donors,” says Ashfield. If people 
asked him how much they should give, he would reply: 
“That’s between you and God.” 

After their campaign, one member approached 
Ashfield. “He said, ‘God told me to give more than you 


would have ever had the guts to ask for’ That’s a key 
statement: in terms of stewardship, God asks for more 
than any clergy would dream of asking. And God’s people 
are more faithful than we can believe.” 

Chippawa, meanwhile, found it helpful to give mem- 
bers a few options to consider. They created a “commit- 
ment guide.” It broke down what a three-year pledge would 
look like as weekly gifts. For example, a pledge of $1,560 
can be achieved by giving $10 per week. 

Summerside suggested at what level people might 
want to give: “You don’t want to decide how much some- 
one is going to give. It’s hard, but to an extent that’s kind of 
what we did. We would ask someone to consider giving ata 
particular level and ifthat wasn’t in line with their thinking, 
well okay, we’re still going to be very appreciative about 
what they offer up. The campaign coaches told us, ‘if you 
don’t ask, you won’t receive,” recalls Nancy Harvey. 

Grace, Calgary, was upfront about the cost before 
the campaign even began. The century-old church 
needed a new heating system. The equally old steam 
system had been patched up multiple times but was in 
danger of a catastrophic failure. Meetings and services 
in the church were increasingly uncomfortable. De- 
pending on the season, people could expect one of two 
extremes: hot or cold. 

For lay leaders on the campaign committee, defin- 
ing and communicating the need for a permanent fix was 
fairly straightforward. Congregants knew and approved 
the cost before the campaign began. So, in a sense, all the 
committee needed to do was continue the pattern of clear 
and transparent messaging. 

“We wrote a one-page letter. It articulated quite simply 
and clearly what we needed to do and why. We wanted to 
make sure the response was, ‘Yes, this makes sense. We do 
need to fix this,” says Len Wolstenholme, clerk of session. 

“People capable of making large donations were not 
singled out—we wanted to include as many of our people 
as possible, whatever their capacity to give. It was truly an 
inclusive effort. Large contributions represented about a 
third of the total.” Every member and adherent in the 800- 
plus community received the same letter. > 
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In all four campaigns, two key principles emerged: “peo- 
ple give to people” and “equal sacrifice, not equal giving.” 

In doing their capital campaigns, the congregations 
learned that donors are less inclined to give money to the 
care of an object. So the key to a successful campaign is to 
be explicit about how renovating or building a church con- 
tributes to the life of its members. 

The language of a campaign can become overly fo- 
cused on numbers and objects—interest rates, percentag- 
es, design plans, etc. It can be easy to forget to talk about 
God’s people. How does the building support the vision 
of the particular community? Why is a new roof or larger 
sanctuary or parking lot important to the unfolding story 
of a church family? It’s about highlighting the outcomes 
of asuccessful campaign—outcomes that concretely dem- 
onstrate the congregation’s vision and purpose. 

For example: the installation of an elevator is not about 
the elevator; it’s about Aland Jean. Two longtime members, 
they would love to join the congregation in coffee hour af- 
ter the service, but cannot manage stairs very well. An el- 
evator will make the time of fellowship in the downstairs 
space accessible to seniors like Al and Jean. 

“We're always relating the campaign back to how we 
minister to people. We centre our messaging on the people 
who would be benefitted by reaching our campaign goals,” 
says Schonberg. 

Like the parable of the widow who gives much from the 
little she has, sacrifice is not measured in quantity. “Equal 
sacrifice” acknowledges each person and family’s unique 
circumstance: what people give of themselves and their 
resources will look different depending on their circum- 
stances. Pledging a few dollars every week may be a great 
sacrifice for amember who depends on social assistance, 1s 
on a fixed income or is caring for multiple dependents. 

“Forthe most part, people get ‘equal sacrifice,” says Ash- 
field. “It’s about ordinary people making extraordinary gifts. 
God’s people will respond when they understand there is a 
need—especially when it is presented in a positive way, as 
an opportunity to grow in faith and not as an opportunity 
to lessen guilt. 

“One key thing happened early in our journey: we 
stopped negative messages about money. No more com- 
plaining. No more guilt,” Ashfield continues. “Guilt is a ter- 
rible motivator. It may work short-term: you may get some 
modified behaviour. But long-term, it’s just lousy.” 


Ifthe right approach is taken, campaign givers often be- 
come long-term givers (or already are). . 

Sometimesamember may still feel self-conscious about 
what they’re able to give. It may be important then to per- 
sonally go over the principle of equal sacrifice, offer encour- 
agement and say a prayer with them. 

“Prayerfully commit to what God impresses on your 
heart, not out of a spirit of guilt or coercion, but out of a 
genuine desire to serve the Lord,” echoes Schonberg. 
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LIFE AFTER A CAMPAIGN 

After a successful campaign wraps up, the journey is far 
from over. While the main program may be finished—home 
visits and fundraiser events now in the rearview mirror— 
there are still ongoing tasks. Members’ pledged support 
and initial gifts are often enough to secure a mortgage, but 
giving needs to continue. Regular updates on the status of 
the project will act as a gentle reminder to keep up with 
weekly or monthly pledges. Transparent budgeting keeps 
everyone informed so there’s no big surprises. 

As one chapter ends and anticipation builds for the 
next, there’s opportunity to take a moment and reflect on 
the story told so far. Before moving on to a second cam- 
paign or breaking ground for construction, congregations 
often need a period to prayerfully contemplate their histo- 
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ry; it becomes important to take alook around and consider 
the relationships members have to their shared space. 

Even when there is a resounding, “Yes!” when the con- 
gregation is asked if a new or revamped building is needed, 
there will likely be a mix of emotions once construction be- 
gins. Old spaces hold many memories. 

“We spent a lot of time saying goodbye,” says Ashfield. 

That said, be sure to celebrate! Evidence of God’s faith- 
fulness is all around. Have a grand opening. Invite friends, 
community partners, even the local news outlet. Share the 
excitement. Throw a party. This gives members an oppor- 
tunity to articulate what they like about the space—and a 
chance to hear what neighbours think about it, too. 

“Our new building is bright, accessible, and beautiful,” 
says Ashfield. “It’s 50 per cent bigger than our old space and 
100 per cent more usable. It’s designed for ministry; it’s de- 
signed to reflect the vision of the congregation: open, trans- 
parent and progressive. All these things are proclaimed > 
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Summerside, P.E.I. 
230 members and 75 adherents. 
Annual budget: $125,357 


Lessons learned: The architecture 
firm’s understanding of building 
codes was different than the 

city's understanding. The firm 
projected costs based on national 
building codes, whereas the city 
had their own building codes that 
were much more demanding and, 
in the end, far more costly. This 
was an unexpected challenge. 
Summerside had a good architect 
and yet the city was blocking 
them. The building committee 
reported many ongoing challenges 
in dealing with the city. It took 

a lot of time, energy and money 

to overcome. 

The campaign enhanced 
ministry, but it’s difficult to 
articulate how. Ultimately, the 
Campaign did a lot in terms of faith 
building and community building. i 
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Grace, Calgary, Alta. 
Approximately 550 members 
and 300 adherents. 

Annual budget: $662,525 


Lessons learned: When asked to 
comment on the success of his 
congregation’s campaign, Len 
Wolstenholme is direct: 

“It all boils down to people 
feeling like there was a clear 
purpose. You can't lose sight of 
what your mission is,” says the 
clerk of session.’ Prior to the 
campaign we spent a lot of time 
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figuring out who we are today. We 
asked, ‘is there still a role for us 
in this community? Is there still a 
will to serve?” 

The congregation discerned 
the answer to be “yes.” 

According to Wolstenholme, 
the moment reaffirmed the 
group's identity. In retrospect, 


he views this process of vision- 
ing as groundwork for the capital 
campaign. The same language the 
congregation used to articulate 
their identity was used to frame 
the need for additional gifts. 
“When we talked to the con- 
gregation we wanted the mes- 
sage to be clear and transparent 


—easy to understand, easy to 
support. It was about investing 
in the congregation's ability to 
build for the future: ‘Let's think 
about what happens after we 
are gone.” @ 

For a video on how to run a capital 
campaign with Rev. Dr. Herb Gale, 


please go to presbyterianrecord.ca. 


‘It's 50 per cent bigger than our old space and LOO per cent 
more usable. It's designed for ministry; it’s designed to reflect 
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the vision of the congregation: open, transparent and progressive 


in the architecture. It’s modern and yet it has these high 
ceilings and beautiful lines that inspire spirituality.” 

Schonberg uses many of the same words to describe 
Chippawa’s newly renovated space. The community re- 
sponse has been similar, too: “People keep telling us it’s 
a warm, inviting place. There’s been an increased interest 
from community groups.” 

As congregations respond to community inquiries, it’s 
helpful to take time and ask a few follow-up questions. 
While planning and building, the neighbourhood may 
have changed. There may be new needs and unexpected 
uses a new or revamped building can fulfil. This can be an 


opportunity to get to know the new building and explore its 
untapped possibilities. 

New space. New potential. As Ashfield notes, “So many 
churches talk about the past as being better than the present. 
Well for us, I’m convinced our best days are yet to come.” @ 


Seth Veenstra is a freelance writer based in Hamilton, Ont. 


This article is excerpted from a resource on capital 
campaigns being prepared by the Stewardship Office of 
the Presbyterian Church in Canada. Watch for it in July 
2014 at presbyterian.ca/stewardship. 


IMAGE COURTESY OF GRACE, CALGARY, ALTA. 
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Feature 


A small church makes big changes. 
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nce upon a time there was 
a country church that was 
called by God to do remark- 
able things. People on the 
outside did not realize it was 
remarkable; people on the in- 
side did not know any different: 
but many were touched by its minis- 
try. Members of its family were gifted in many things, but 
they did not pretend to be experts at everything. They were 
faithful and willing to learn. When the Spirit gave them an 
opportunity, they were willing to reach out and try a new 
thing at least once, and sometimes more often. 

With an average attendance of 75 people on Sunday 
morning, 110 for special services, and a general budget of 
$90,000, they never said, “We can’t do that because we’re 
small.” Or “We can’t do that because we are in the country.” 
They almost never said, “We can’t do that because we’ve 
never done it before.” 

Bethel, N.S., is surrounded by a cemetery, farmland, 


cattle and sheep. The large white manse sits across the 
road. The village of Scotsburn, population 500, is one anda 
half kilometres away. It is 15 minutes from Pictou. 

Bethel is part of a two-point charge. Burns Memorial, a 
smaller church in asmaller community, is 15 minutesdown 
the road. Burns contributes a small flat rate towards the 
minister’s stipend each year. 

In 2004, when Bethel was trying to meet the needs of 
young children in our church and community, Bev J orden, 
elder and chair of the Christian education committee, en- 
abled us to receive a grant from the Presbyterian Church in 
Canada called Inviting Space to fix up the nursery for our 
throng of little ones, sometimes 16 on a Sunday. A parent 
attended a conference about the first five years of faith. A 
simple program of song and stories for our nursery-aged 
children was designed. Children and babies were warmly 
welcomed to worship. As a result, worship was loud and 
joyful, with baby bottles and goldfish snacks passed down 
the pew and toddlers in the aisles. 

Stewardship is at the heart of Bethel’s ministry. 
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Bethel Presbyterian Church, N.S. 


As the Christian Education Perma- 
nent Fund was set up, we received 
lots of help from Herb Gale at the 
national church’s Planned Giving 
office. I was blessed to attend the 
Stewards by Design conference with 
three other leaders from Bethel. 
This not only equipped us, but gave 
us confidence. 

As they learned, our session was 
empowered to make good use of the 
bequests they already had. One day, 
a member was inspired to start a 
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Black Light theatre group. Session 
approved money from a fund to buy 
the lights. Kay Wilson wrote plays 
on Jonah and the Whale, Noah and 
the Ark, and Black Light Theatre 
was born. Running for two and a half 
years, the group brought together all 
different ages, and they performed 
for the community and for the el- 
ementary school. 

The Christian education fund 
grew out of a dream from an elder 
with a passion. At session, she kept 


FEATURE, continued 


saying, “wouldn’t it be great if we 
had a part-time Christian educator?” 
When we were experiencing a baby 
boom, and the presbytery worker po- 
sition was cut (an important resource 
for us), the time was right. The fund 
was born in 2006, and over the next 
few years $180,000 of generous gifts 
of cash, wills, stocks and shares were 
received. This separate fund enabled 
us to hire a Christian educator one 
day a week. 

The session thinks about children 
and youth in each decision it makes. 
A few years ago, children were wel- 
comed to Communion. Recently, the 
offering was moved to the beginning 
of the service to allow families to give 
their offering together. Although this 
disrupted the standard flow of the 
service, we decided that God would 
understand. 

When we were planning the 150th 
anniversary of our building in 2012, 
the Christian education committee 
wanted to do something different 
in the summer. We loved our com- 
munity Bible school, which was held 
at the elementary school, but it was 
getting harder to find volunteers and 
the older kids were busy with other 
things. So we let go of that great min- 
istry and planned two events called 
Take Your Faith Outside! The first 
night was camp themed. The second 
evening was held in the manse yard. 
The highlight of the evening was a 
show and tell, where all ages brought 
something that was meaningful to 
them about Bethel. 

This country church also has apas- 
sion for mission. In addition to a su- 
perintendent, the Sunday school has 
a mission coordinator. She focuses on 
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Nativity play, 2012. 


local and global mission projects for 
children and youth, and challenges 
the adults to follow suit. Recently, she 
led a Healthy Moms, Healthy Babies 
day where kids learned about Presby- 
terian World Service & Development 
programs. The Explorers and after- 
school groups have enjoyed the PCC’s 
Afghanistan Childrenand Youthstudy, 
made kites, and raised money for 
schoolkits. The Atlantic Mission Soci- 
ety groups educate and are generous 
in mission. 

Mission happens with monthly 
donations to the food bank, special of- 
ferings throughout the year, ongoing 
support of Presbyterians Sharing and 
PWS&D. Young and old are helped to go 
onmission trips. Mission happens when 
the minister is encouraged to serve in all 
levelsofthechurch.ThroughthePWS&D 
committee, Bethel supported me as I 
travelled to Malawi, India and Afghani- 
stan. They welcome the stories when I 


return. In this way, 
mission and partner- 
ship becomes part of 
who we are. 

Of course, this is 
not a once upon a time story. This is 
areal church with real people. We are 
not perfect. We don’t always get along. 
It is a challenge to meet our general 
budget. Once in a while, people worry 
there won’t be enough. 

When there were cash flow trou- 
bles last year, and many repairs to be 
done on the church and manse, ses- 
sion invited people to give to an an- 
niversary fund to ensure the future 
ministry of Bethel. More than $50,000 
was raised. There are lots of endings as 
well: we gave thanks for the long min- 
istry of Ladies Aid as that group came 
to an end after 85 years. The endings 
and the beginnings will continue. 

When we commissioned 14 youth 
to attend a synod event in Moncton, 
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N.B., Kim Webster, our current Chris- 
tian ed worker said, “Here are the 
youth you promised in baptism to help 
raise in faith and this is the result.” 
This is our story. All of us have 
different strengths. I believe that all 
churches are called by God to do ex- 
traordinary things. At Bethel, we are 
truly blessed. We are grateful to the 
saints who have shaped us in faith. 
Through them, God has given us an 
amazing gift. We believe that if we are 
open to change, generous and faithful 
as Christ’s people, that with God, any- 
thing is possible. Thanks be to God! 


Rev. Lara Scholey is minister at Burns 
Memorial and Bethel, N.S. 
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FROM THE MODERATOR 


Choosing Our Priorities 


he Holy Spirit is 

the One appoint- 

ed to get us where 

we need to be 

with the quality 

of fellowship we 
are destined to enjoy. The Spirit teaches 
us of God’s way of loving, and challenges 
us to make that kind of love a priority in 
all we say and do. 

The first virtue on the list of the fruit 
of the Spirit is love. Some suggest that it 
is first because it contains all the other 
virtues. Love is joyful and kind. Love is 
peaceful and patient. Love is generous 
and faithful. Love is gentle and bears the 
costs of self-control. Love defines all the 
other virtues and all the other virtues de- 
fine the height, depth and breadth of the 
love to which we are called. 

These words to the churches in Ga- 
latia correspond with the words to the 
church in Corinth. “Love is patient; love 
is kind; love is not envious or boastful or 
arrogant or rude. It does not insist on its 
own way; it is not irritable or resentful; it 
does not rejoice in wrongdoing, but re- 
joices in the truth. It bears all things, be- 
lieves all things, hopes all things, endures 
all things. Love never ends.” 

Jesus told us to love one another as 
he has loved us. “I give you a new com- 
mandment, that you love one another. 
Just as I have loved you, you also should 
love one another. By this everyone will 
know that you are my disciples, if you 
have love for one another.” What I want 
can never be greater than this. 

An elder once asked me for help 
with a prayer he was to give at a group 
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Love is everything. 


meeting. One of the members had died 


unexpectedly. They were shaken at so 
suddenly loosing a peer. The prayer 1 
offered contained these words: “We 
were never promised a tomorrow here. 
We are only given one day at a time. In 
that day we are given the opportunity 
to determine those characteristics by 
which we will be remembered.” 

Over this very short year you have 
allowed me the privilege to serve as your 
139th Moderator. Ihave had the privilege 
of representing you and encountering 
you in eight of Canada’s provinces and 
in India. I have met some truly amazing 
people. I have also met a church in many 
settings facing the challenges of the 21st 
century. We are learning the posture ofa 
minority. In many places we are moving 
beyond being defined by our buildings 
and history. 

I have encountered how diverse we 
are. We contain a very broad diversity 
of Christian theologies. Our political in- 
terests are as different as the Canadian 


By David Sutherland 


landscape allows. In our personalities, 
though I encountered some similari- 
ties, there were no identical twins. I be- 
lieve that diversity exists by God’s hand 
to find among ourselves the beginning 
place to love others as we have been 
loved in Christ. 

To follow the Holy Spirit in the nur- 
ture of these Christian virtues means 
making the deliberate choice of making 
love our top priority. How we decide 
will always be just as important as what 
we decide. 

We live in a decade of significant de- 
cisions about our future. We face those 
decisions as congregations, sessions, 
presbyteries, synods and assemblies. 
What we decide will affect how we will 
be remembered. How we care for one 
another through those decisions will 
tell the world for all time who we were 
and are. It is in that diversity and among 
those decisions that the Holy Spirit calls 
us to be a church that will be remem- 
bered by our love. 

We are entering the season of Pen- 
tecost, a celebration of the ministry of 
the Holy Spirit. We will soon enter the 
season after Pentecost which is an op- 
portunity to find and celebrate the Holy 
Spirit ministering among us, enabling us 
to become who Jesus Christ has destined 
us to be. 

I close my year with this simple 
prayer. “May we be wise in the Spirit and 
loving in Christ, wherever God calls usin 
our journey together.” @P 


Rev. Dr. David Sutherland is minister 
at St. Andrew’s, St. John’s. 
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THE OTHER SIX DAYS 


Jesus is Everywhere 


INTEGRITY 

Mark Driscoll is the 
preaching pastor of Mars 
Hill Church. It’s a giant 
Seattle 
Driscoll is also founder 
of the church-planting 


congregation. 


network, Acts 29 which 
is wildly successful. He’s 
an author of many books 
and a frequent television 
guest. He’s also, well... 
sort of a jerk. When he 
preaches he seems more 
like an angry comedian 
than a minister. He of- 
ten talks about wimpy, effeminate men 
and once left a movement in part be- 
cause they “tried to make God a chick.” 
He was accused of buying his way onto 
the New York Times bestsellers list. He’s 
been accused of plagiarism. He’s been 
called the world’s most “foul mouthed 
preacher,” a male chauvinist and a lot 
worse. The thing is, Driscoll knows he’s 
kind of ajerk and he seems pretty genu- 
inely sorry. He wrote an open letter to 
his 14,000 congregants confessing and 
apologizing for his wrongs and explain- 
ing how he will be made accountable in 
the future. It should be said that he did 
this very same thing about seven years 
ago. Still, it’s a gutsy move. 

FIND IT @ reddit.com/r/religion/ 
comments/20gg¢40/mark_driscoll_ 
addresses_mars_hill_church 
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Well, sort of. By Bradley Childs 


Jesus in a Fish Stick 


jesusiseverywhere.net 


MOVIE 

I didit. 1 went and saw Noah. Iwas sort of 
excited when I first heard about it. And 
then the controversy set in. My social 
media accounts went nuts and count- 
less people, even a former professor of 
mine, reviewed the film (without even 
seeing the movie yet). Many boycotted 
and protested. And I must admit, after 
more of the story being told in the movie 
came out, I wanted to see it less, But I 
saw it. And guess what? Meh, it wasn’t 
great. But not because Hollywood took a 
nice Bible story and made it into some- 
thing weird. I had no expectations that it 
would be a movie about honouring God 
in the first place. I knew from the start 
that it would essentially be secular mi- 
drash. I was cool with that. And let’s face 
it, that story is pretty brutal on its own. 
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jesus is everywhere 


In the film, Noah 
doesn’t really know 
God, isn’t very sym- 
pathetic and God is 
basically just a big 
environmentalist. 
No, it’s not theo- 
logically sound or 
biblically accurate. 
But what movie is? 
Boycotting this film 
because it tells a dif- 
ferent story than the 
Bible does is just 
silly. Boycotting it 
for being dull on the 
other hand... well, that’s fair. But who am 
I to judge? I’m ordering a copy of Troll 2 
as we speak and I can’t wait to see “the 
worst movie ever made.” 


ARTICLE 

It’s not uncommon today for people to 
go out “church shopping” in search of 
the perfect church that will give them 
exactly what they need. Once they’ve 
found it of course they usually find 
that some things need to change. And 
if they can’t influence that change, 
they go shopping again. Some of this 
is fair and healthy, of course. People 
need to be in a church that fits. The 
problem is that people too easily for- 
get that the church is not called to 
serve us. We're not consumers. It’s 
the other way around. We’re called to 


2) 


serve the church. To this, Rel- 
evant magazine has published 
a great little article entitled, 
“Five Really Bad Reasons to 
Leave Your Church.” The first 
one is “I’m not being fed.” I'll 
let you discover the other four 
on your own. 

FIND IT @ relevantmagazine. 
com/god/church/5-really-bad- 
reasons-leave-your-church 


CRAZINESS 

Well, we’ve all heard about 
Jesus appearing on the side 
of a taco in Mexico City. The 
sad part is, not all of us can af- 
ford the pilgrimage to see such 
sacred relics. Enter the good 
folks at Jesus is Everywhere. 
Now we can see those won- 
derful miracles by way of the 
interwebs. Never again will 
you have to fly to see the Jesus 
Cheeto, the Jesus banana or 
even the Jesus bruise. Luckily 
some loonie is collecting pic- 
tures of them all and posting 
them online for everyone to 
enjoy. Yeah! 

FIND IT @ jesusiseverywhere. 


net @ 


Rev. Bradley Childs is minister 
at First, Regina. 
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A place to share your message with your community 


To place an ad call Carol McCormick at 905-833-6200 ext. 25 
or email: cmccormick@canadads.com 


RMIL 


Robert McCausland 
Limited 
Artists & Craftsmen 


of Stained Glass since 1856 


30 Chauncey Avenue 
Toronto, Ont. M8Z 2X4 
Tel. (416) 233-9530 1-800-563-1555 


‘Wau AS since 1904 
GLASS un 


15 Joseph Street, Kitchener 
Ontario, Canada N2G 1H9 


sh 7-5(9- 658-0724 


Attention Presbyterian 
Churches: 


Employment 
ads 20% off! 


Place your employment 
ad in the Presbyterian 
Record and find the 
perfect candidate fast. 


SUMMER DIRECTORY 


Invite those visiting your area this summer to worship at your church by placing 
an announcement in our Summer Directory in the July/August issue. 


ufo our 2014 Summer Directory, email Carol: 
-mccormick@canadads.com by June 15, 2 
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Synod of the Atlantic Provinces 

Brookfield, P.E.|., Brookfield pastoral 
charge; Three-point charge looking 
for a minister; Interim Moderator 
Rev. William Dean 1556 Pt. Prim Rd., 
Belfast PE COA 1A0; 902-659-2417; 
churchbuilder@hotmail.com. 

Harvey, N.B., Knox and Acton; Interim 
Moderator Rev. Douglas Blaikie, 512 
Charlotte St., Fredericton, NB E3C 1E1: 
506-455-8220; minister@sapc.ca. 

North Tryon, P.E.|., North Tryon; Interim 
Moderator Rev. William Dean; 1556 
Pt. Prim Rd., Belfast PE COA 1A0: 
902-659-2417: 
churchbuilder@hotmail.com. 

Tabusintac, N.B., St. John’s; New Jersey, 
Zion; and Bartibog, St. Matthew's; 
Full-time three-point charge; Interim 
Moderator Rev. Derek Krunys, 206 
Wellington St., Miramichi, NB E1N 1M7: 
dkrunys@hotmail.com. 


Synod of Quebec and Eastern Ontario 
Ottawa, St. Andrew's; Full-time minister; 
Interim Moderator Rev. William Ball, 
470 Roosevelt Ave., Ottawa, ON 

K2A 126; 613-722-1144. 
wball@mywestminster.ca. 


Synod of Central, Northeastern 

Ontario and Bermuda 

Hillsburgh, St. Andrew's; Music director/ 
organist; job duties include music 
selections for Sunday mornings, 
Special occasions, celebration of the 
seasons, meetings, direct senior and 
bell choirs as well as junior choir 
when required; 519-855-6216 and 
leave message. 

Markham, Markham Chinese; Full- 
time associate minister for English- 
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speaking ministry; Interim Moderator 
Rev. Sam Priestley, 19 Elm Lea St., 
Markham, ON L3P 3M8; 905-294- 
1633; sam.priestley@bell.net. 

North Bay, Calvin; Minister; Interim 
Moderator Rev. Les Drayer, c/o Calvin 
Presbyterian Church, 401 First Ave. W., 
North Bay, ON P1B 3C5; 
705-495-4660; 
search@calvinpresbyterianchurch.ca; 
calvinpresbyterianchurch.ca. 

Toronto, St. Andrew's Humber Heights; 
Full-time minister; Interim Moderator 
Rev. Sean Howard, 3819 Bloor St. W., 
Toronto, ON M9B 1K7; 416-233-9800 
x 202; sean@standrewsislington.org. 

Toronto, Trinity York Mills; Interim 
Moderator Rev. Tim Purvis, c/o 
Westview Presbyterian Church, 233 
Westview Blvd., Toronto, ON M4B 3J7: 
westview@bellnet.ca. 

Uxbridge, St. Andrew’s-Chalmers; Full- 
time minister; Interim Moderators 


Hugh Donnelly and Rev. Dr. Lynda Reid; 


814-25 Cumberland Lane, Ajax ON 
LIS 7K1,; jlreid@bell.net. 


Synod of Southwestern Ontario 

Bayfield, Knox; Part-time; Interim 
Moderator Rev. John Henderson, 

PO Box 824, Exeter, ON NOM 1S6; 
519-235-2608; 
henderson.johncharles@gmail.com. 

Hamilton, Central: Minister full-time; 
Interim Moderator Rev. Curtis Bablitz, 
2138 Brant St., Burlington, ON L7P 
3W5; 905-335-2640; 
minister@branthills.org. 

Hamilton, McNab Street; Full-time 
minister; Interim Moderator Rev. Bob 
Geddes; 905-389-3001; 
bobgeddes@shaw.ca. 


Meaford, Knox; Part-time minister 75%: 
Interim Moderator Rev. Peggy Kipfer; 
519-599-6645; 
peggykipfer@gmail.com. 

Milverton, Burns; Interim Moderator 
Robert L. Adams, PO Box 235, 

Mitchell, ON NOK INO; 519-348-9080; 
knoxmit@quadro.net. 

Stoney Creek, Heritage Green; Part-time; 
Interim Moderator Rev. Charmain 
Sebestyen; csebestyen@shaw.ca. 

Walkerton, Knox; Full-time minister: 
Interim Moderator Owen Kim, 19 
Brownlee St S., PO Box 526, Teeswater, 
ON NOG 2S0; 519-392-6955; 
maplemission@gmail.com. 


Synod of Manitoba and Northwestern 

Ontario 

Winnipeg, Man., St. John’s; Full-time 
minister; Interim Moderator Rev. 
Brenda Fraser, 2373 Main St., 
Winnipeg, MB R2V 4T6; 204-339- 
3502; brendafraser@mymts.net. 


Synod of Saskatchewan 
No vacancies at this time. 


Synod of Alberta and the Northwest 

Calgary, Alta., St. Andrew's: Minister, 
Vision and Direction; Presbytery 
Representative Rev. Grant Gunnink, 
7655 26 Ave. SW, Calgary, AB T3H 
3X2; 403-249-6006; 
revg@valleyviewpc.org. 

Edmonton, Alta., Mill Woods; Full-time 
minister; Interim Moderator Rev. 
Jean Bryden; 59-10453 20 Ave. NW, 
Edmonton, AB T6J 5H1; 
780-756-6320; 
jebryden@gmail.com. 
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Synod of British Columbia 

Coquitlam, Coquitlam; Full-time lead 
minister; Interim Moderator Rev. Dr. 
Hans Kouwenberg, 31490 Southern Dr., 
Abbotsford, BC V2T 5P1; 
jhandck@shaw.ca. 

Cranbrook, Knox; Senior pastor; Co- 
Interim Moderator Rev. Doug Johns, 
117 Norton Ave., Kimberley, BC 
VIA 1X8; 250-432-9531; 
revdjohns@hotmail.com. 

Duncan, St. Andrew’s; Full-time lead 
minister begins upon retirement of 
current minister July 1, 2014: Interim 
Moderator Reid Chudley, Trinity 
Presbyterian Church, 2964 Tillicum Rd., 
Victoria, BC V9A 2A8; 250-858-7390: 
reidc74@gmail.com. 

Vancouver, Taiwanese; Full-time minister; 


Interim Moderator Rev. Dr. Morgan Wong, 
6137 Cambie St., Vancouver BC V5Z 3B2; 


604-324-4921; 
pastor.morgan@vancpc.ca. 

Victoria, St. Andrew's; Full-time senior 
minister; Interim Moderator Dr. Gordon 
Kouwenberg; pastor@shaw.ca. 


TO ADD A JOB TO THE LISTING 
Contact the Record office 


call 1-800-619-7301 ext. 308 
or email dleader@presbyterian.ca 


Senior Pastor 
Knox Presbyterian Church 


Cranbrook, B.C. 


Our Bible-based, singing, thriving 
congregation in the Canadian Rocky 
Mountains is searching for an inspiring 
preacher and a caring, spiritual leader 
who walks the talk. The selection 
process will begin in mid June, 2014. 


Contact Rev. Doug Johns, Interim 
Moderator, at (250) 432-9531 or 
revdjohns@hotmail.com. 


MANY PEOPLE, 
ONE CHURCH 


The Presbyterian Church in Canada 
PELE 50 Wyntord Dr., Toronto, ON M3C 147 


1-800-619-7301 
aie Mid presbyterian.ca/donate 
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Graham, Rev. Murray M., 84, who died that capacity until her retirement in October 


March 13, 2014 in Moncton Hospital was 2012. As music was an integral part of her 
from South Mountain, Ont. A 1956 graduate being and even though she had officially 
of Toronto Bible College, after completing retired, she continued to contribute to the 
studies at Presbyterian College, Montreal music ministry of the church until shortly 
he was appointed in 1963 to Bathurst, N.B., before her death. 


where he served for six years. He moved on 
to Campbellton initially for a three-church Tubb, Barbara, (née Hayton) suddenly at 


area ministry which continued until 1981. her home in St. Mary’s, Ont., on May 2nd. 
Remaining in Campbellton until 1987, Deeply missed by her husband of 64 years, 
Murray spent the final decade of his active Rev. Mervyn Tubb; her three children David 
ministry in River John and Toney River in and Karen, Debbi and Diana and Rev. Dr. Jeff 
Pictou Presbytery. Loach; her five grandchildren (predeceased 
Married in 1977 to Phyllis Martin of by her youngest grandson); five great- 
Moncton, they returned to her home in grandchildren; her sister Francis and Sam 
retirement and were active members of St. Long; and numerous nieces and nephews. 


Andrew’s, Moncton, where his funeral took 
place on March 17. Rev. Martin Kreplin, his 
minister, officiated. (For more information 
consult “Rev. Murray M. Graham, 1929-2014” 
at adonaldmacleod.com.) 


Wilcox, Rev. Keith, passed away on April 6, 
2014 at the age of 86. Keith was predeceased 
by Allie, his wife of 57 years in 2009. 

Keith’s 41 years of ministry included 
Ritchie, Mary McKenzie, (née Currie) serving congregations in Hamilton, Thunder 
January 26, 1918-January 22, 2014. “A Bay, Toronto, Peterborough, Omemee, 
selfless and tireless lover of life, people and Coquitlam, Brantford, Calgary and Fort 
music—now departed fromthis worldinher | McLeod. Keith was also a lay minister in his 


96th year to live on in wonderful memories.” _ late teens inthe Cariboo region of British 
Dear mother of Peter (Carla) of Barrie, Columbia and he kept in touch with the 

Ont., Jane (Peter) Dalziel of Toronto, Ont., Cariboo House Church in his later years. 

and her prized grandchildren and great- Keith developed lifelong friendships with 


grandchildren. Predeceased by herdaughter folks from all of the congregations he served 
Rev. Fairlie Ritchie and her belovedhusband and enjoyed dropping in on old friends in 


William John (Jack) Ritchie. the many travels he and Allie made in their 
Mary was a lifelong member of the retirement years. 

Elmvale Presbyterian Church. In 1977, after Those wishing to make a donation in 

57 years as organist and choir director, she memory of Keith can do so to his favourite 

retired from that position and a year later charity: Cariboo Presbyterian Church, PO 

was elected to the kirk session serving in Box 156, Lacla Hache, BC VOK1TO. @P 
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Final 
Thoughts 


The Corinthian Complex 


A lesson from loon parents 


oon after ice- 
off in mid- 
April the male 
common loon 
arrives back at 
Lac La Hache 
from where he has had his stag 
winter vacation. He has been hang- 
ing out at the seaside off the coast 
of B.C. His lifelong mate arrives 
a week later from where she has 
been holidaying in a separate sea- 
side location. April is re-acquain- 
tance month in the loon world. 

May is mating month and the noisy 
antics that these two committed com- 
panions go through for a single spring 
mating is inspiring if not instructive 
for mere humans. Finally, nesting 
takes place with both male and female 
birds sharing the brooding duties. 

In June, two little balls of dark 
brown fluff are soon cruising the wa- 
ter with mom and dad. The devotion 
shown by both male and female loons 
for their babies seems to be incred- 
ible. Often, fluffy little chicks are car- 
ried on the back of either the male 
or female loon until the chicks are 
fledged out in their first feathers. Both 
sexes dote over their chicks—caring 
for, teaching, feeding and protecting 
their babies all through the summer. 
The parental and filial connection is 
apparently intense. These birds just 
seem to belong to one another. 

And then September comes. One 
day, out of the blue, the male loon 
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just up and leaves. The female hangs 
around a couple of more weeks and 
soon she just up and leaves, too. And 
there’s the baby loon, large now but 
still a baby with its immature dun- 
coloured plumage, swimming alone 
around the edge of the lake, still un- 
able to fly. It is large but immature and 
sometimes gets so lonely that it will 
just hang out at the end of our wharf 
while we are sitting there. It will often 
almost swim up to us when we are pad- 
dling the canoe. And at night, aw man, 
the calls could break your heart. What 
happened to the sense of parental 
connection and belonging with those 
adult loons? 

Well, if the truth be known, I don’t 
understand how parental connection 
and belonging is worked out in the loon 
world. But the loon parents do seem 
to have a strong sense that they don’t 
own their babies; that they are rearing 
baby loons primarily for the loon king- 
dom, not for themselves. And it is this 


. By David Webber 


perception that I have of loons 
and their young—and ownership 
or belonging that is species- or 
kingdom-oriented rather than 
individually claimed—that is 
challenging me this month of 
Pentecost. 

It’s hard to not think about 
the gifts of the Holy Spirit dur- 
ing the season of Pentecost. So 
often, it seems to me, that when 
we Christians get talking about 
the gifts of the Holy Spirit we 
end up speaking in terms of “my 
spiritual gifts.” What is my spiritual 
gift? This is the question I often find 
myself wondering about. And it’s the 
question that is most often asked by 
folks who want to talk with me about 
spiritual gifts, too. The presence of the 
word “my” and “mine” when combined 
with a gift of the Holy Spirit is very re- 
vealing, I think. It raises the question, 
whose gift is it anyway? 

The loons noisily carrying on out- 
side my window as they engage in 
mating and raising another chick for 
loondom, the season of Pentecost, and 
questions about “my” spiritual gifts, 
inspire me to pore over the biblical 
texts that have to do with the gifts of 
the Holy Spirit. My poring over scrip- 
tures has taken me to a number of 
places, most notably Paul’s first letter 
to the Corinthians. 

When it comes to the gifts of the 
Holy Spirit at Corinth, Paul seemed 
to be addressing the question of, > 
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FOR THE JOURNEY, continued 


Some seemed to be going around with heads 
bowed because it seemed to them that 
they had no gifting at all 


whose gifts are they anyway? There 
seemed to be a lot of “my” spiritual 
gift talk going on in the church in 
Corinth. This kind of thinking and 
talking had apparently resulted in a 
comparing of gifts: My gift is more 
important and better than your gift. 
And the gifts were worthy of brag- 
ging rights too: gifts of special wis- 
dom, of extraordinary knowledge, 
of outstanding faith, of healing the 
sick, of the working of miracles, of 
prophecy, of discerning spirits, of 
speaking various kinds of tongues 
and interpreting these same tongues 
(1 Corinthians 12:8-10). It’s hard not 
to brag with supernatural gifts such 
as these laid at your feet. The result 
was what I call the Corinthian Com- 
plex, a kind of real nasty spiritual 
pride, if that is not an oxymoron. 

In my reading of 1 Corinthians 
12 and 13, I think that all this chatter 
in Christ’s church about “my spiri- 
tual gifts” is oxymoronic. From my 
understanding of Paul, it seems to 
me that it is simply wrong to speak 
about “my” spiritual gifts (12:7). I 
can speak about my natural talents 
but never my spiritual gifts. The 
gifts of the Holy Spirit are not my 
spiritual gifts at all. They are super- 
natural gifts given by the Holy Spirit 
through me to the church. They are 
the church’s spiritual gifts. They are 
functional (serve a present need in 
a church), transient (stay only as 
long as there is a need) and they are 
supernatural (beyond any natural 
skill and talent but given by the Holy 
Spirit). The gifts of the Holy Spirit 


are born in us as individuals for the 
benefit of the whole church (12:11-12). 
They are community-given and king- 
dom-oriented gifts. And for anyone 
who is given such a gift for the church, 
it has to be tremendously humbling. 
One of my greatest personal disap- 
pointments when Christ first opened 
the door and I stumbled into his 
church was the chatter going on about 
who was and who was not apparently 
some kind of super-Christian based 
upon spiritual gifting. Some seemed to 
be going around with heads bowed be- 
cause it seemed to them that they had 
no gifting at all. Others were strutting 
around because they thought them- 
selves to be oh-so-gifted. Others were 
going off like noisy gongs about talents 
that seemed to me to have nothing to 
do with any supernatural spiritual 
gifting at all. And many were seem- 
ingly forgetting that any gifts they 
had were solely for the benefit of the 
community of faith. The result even- 
tually was the disintegration of that 
little congregation, and much pain for 
everyone involved. As time went on, 
and as I went on in the church, I ran 
into other congregations who had sim- 
ilar stories. The Corinthian Complex 
was and is more common than I think 
even Paul could have predicted. And it 
leaves me uttering a Pentecost prayer: 
Oh God, as to spiritual gifts may we be 
more like loons as to their chicks. @ 


Rev. David Webber is a minister of the 
Cariboo, B.C., house church ministry, 
and the author of several books. 
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If I go missing... 


Please let the world 

know that | was a mother 

loved by her children. 

That | was proud to be a mother 

and more than grateful to regain that loving skill 
that | thought was lost. 


| Let the community know... 
| tried to make a difference 
in my corner of the world. 
Shared what | had. 
Stood up for those without 
a voice. 
Stood up for the beliefs that 
| believed were valid and important. 


| Let the Church and the Elders of my community know... 
| fought hard to regain 

the culture that was once lost and found the 
balance of both worlds. 

| am proud to be an Aboriginal woman. 


Let the politicians and policy-makers know... 
the importance of 

an Aboriginal woman 

r to her children. 

to her family % 
to her community.” gaat 
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Vivian K., Anishabe of Waszhusk Onigum 
My reply to the lack of response from the : - 
: Cc ‘anadian government to the inquiry 
“on missing.and murdered women. 
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Guiding Light, we seek your presence 
In all that we do here 
And in all that we do at home. 
Leading us forward, 

Teaching us not to look back at what is past 
But forward to what lies ahead; 
Assuring us that you run the race with us. 
Light of holiness, 

Shine into every part of us. 

Help us to take hold of your light, 

To grasp your leading, 

To walk around in light 
Exploring, learning, discovering 
All that you hold for us. 


All that you mean for us. 


—Excerpt from a prayer spoken in unison during 
General Assembly’s opening worship service. 
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An Uncertain Future 


Is God not speaking to us, or are we just not listening? By Wally Hong 


ach General As- 
sembly brings 
together both 
teaching and rul- 
ing elders to lis- 
ten to God so that 
we may discuss 
the state of our church and make de- 
cisions that address today’s concerns 
and set a course for a brighter future. 
After this assembly, however, we went 
away divided and wondering whether 
God spoke to us at all. To paraphrase 
Henri Nouwen, leaders were upset that 
followers were not following; followers 
were discouraged that leaders were not 
leading. We tried to be leaders and fol- 
lowers at the same time and failed to be 
good at either. 

What made us leave the assembly 
divided and without a clear direction 
at this pivotal moment in our history? 
Were major problems not as major as 
we thought they were? Were we in such 
a deep fear that we were immobilized? 
Were we in that proverbial situation 
where we argue about the cost of paper 
clips while we avoid dealing with 
a million-dollar project? Were we 
missing faith in our Lord? 

Throughout discussions on vari- 
ous recommendations, many commis- 
sioners expressed their thoughts and 
solutions for the problems at hand. Yet, 
as the debate on the vision statement 
demonstrated, many were conflicted 
and at times frustrated about the direc- 
tion that the discussion was heading. 
Why were we so fragmented? 
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Theassemblyhadthe undercurrent 
of an uncertain future. The continual 
decline of overall membership and 
financial resources, aging of the 
membership of many congregations, 
and related problems were clinging 
to commissioners like soggy clothes 
on an endlessly rainy day. Many 
reflected these 
oncoming troubles. There was also a 
general feeling that recommendations 
were only nibbling at the edges when 
the problem was at the core. 

Ideally, our system of decision- 
making discourages one strong leader 
or a brilliant idea from dominating. 


recommendations 


Listening to everyone is neither a 
tactic to find fault in others’ ideas in 
order to advance one’s own view, nor 
a ploy to pretend to have given the 
opposition opportunities to speak 
before ramming recommendations 
through. Instead, listening to one 
another in our courts such as sessions, 


presbyteries and assembly is an 
attempt to listen to God’s still, small 
voice. Listening deeply to each other 
as ifthe other is from Christ is what we 
aim for. Often, however, in haste under 
enormous pressures, we offer answers 
to problems and express our seemingly 
well thought out solutions and reasons 
without patiently listening to Christ 
through each other. 

In the gymnasium of Wilfrid 
Laurier University, we tried to solve 
all those problems at once rather than 
listening to God’s still, small voice 
within us. With a massive train of 
troubles barrelling toward us, we filled 
discussions with our thoughts on how 
to get out of its way. These proposed 
solutions and opinions only added to 
the anxiety and fear. So many disparate 
and nuanced views made the tasks 
of decision-making more daunting. 
In speaking, commissioners became 
more convinced of their own views as 
they articulated their own questions 
and reasons without changing the 
minds of others. Instead of hearing 
God’s voice in and through each other, 
commissioners drowned in their own 
arguments. Then, we left Waterloo 
carrying the same concerns about the 
future that we brought with us. 

Sad, indeed! Yet, still praying 
optimistically that, in spite of us, the 
Holy Spirit will guide us to hear God’s 
still, small voice! @D 


Rev. Wally Hong is minister at 
Drummond Hill, Niagara Falls, Ont. 
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God Bursting Forth 

Words do not begin to describe 
our experience at the Burst Forth 
Conference, the Women’s Gathering 
in May. What an amazing weekend! To 
be totally honest, my initial reaction 
as I walked into the conference centre 
was, “Oh my, we are an old bunch of 
women!” Butas the weekend proceeded 
I only gained respect for those in 
attendance. To see older ladies in their 
80s and 90s coming to a conference 
such as this was pretty special, for sure. 
Wonderful role models too, I might add. 

And the program each day was just 
so wonderful. The times of worship 
filled us up. Every one of the speakers 
was So inspiring and each message 
spoke to us. There were just so many 
signs of God bursting forth. And the 
offering for the Syrian women and 
children evoked wonderful emotion 
and gratitude. 

The MC, the worship leaders, the 
forum and workshop facilitators all did 


a wonderful job. I would especially like 
to thank the planning committee for the 
awesome job they did in making this all 
happen. They didn’t miss a thing. The 
music as well was great! So, planning 
committee: A very big and very sincere 
thank you for all your work! Well done! 


JANET CLAPP, WINCHESTER, ONT. 


Proclaiming God’s Will 
Re Voices of the Faithful, May 


The question is not whether or 


not “the Scottish Government [or 
any government] would pay special 
attention to the church’s utterings.” 
Rather, it is whether or not the church 
dares to affirm her role as did Old 
Testament prophets proclaiming God’s 
will, even to kings. 


WILLARD POTTINGER, HAMILTON, ONT. 


Moving With the Spirit 
Re A Story of Change, May 


Change is happening as we know 


all too well, in, to and around > 
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our congregations. Moving with 
the Spirit rather than managing 
change is also a welcome reminder 
of who and whose we are. But one 
line stands out: “even a renewed 
institution may not survive in our 
transformed cultural context.” That 
is truth-telling confidence in the 
future empowered by the Spirit. 
So refreshing! 

NICK ATHANASIADIS, TORONTO 


Unique in Personality 
Burn It Down, June 

Dr. Bertrand’s enlightening piece 
on the relationship between our 
church buildings and our mission 
as a church is refreshing. I have 
read more than a few articles in the 
Record over the last decade or so that 
have, it sometimes seems, a subtle 
or overt anti-building bias. Andrew 
Faiz’s near-total dismissal of our 
[heritage] buildings in a May 2005 
article is a case in point. For Faiz, 
“.. most of our old church buildings 
are nothing but living museums, 
their greatest exhibit being a dusty 
and fading memory of the energetic 
congregations they once housed.” 

Museums are not simply reposi- 


tories for dusty, fading memories (and 
artifacts). They are repositories for 
the stories a community tells about 
itself, stories which are told through 
artifacts, artifacts which include the 
buildings themselves. Instead of dis- 
missing our buildings and artifacts 
by capitulating to a dualism in which 
a detached “spirituality” is privileged 
above physical things, we should look 
for creative ways to tell our story, asa 
people redeemed and restored in Je- 
sus, through these places and spaces. 
Our buildings are all unique in per- 
sonality and appearance, just like 
the people who serve and worship in 
them. Their symmetry calls attention 
to our belief in a world made right. 
Their sheer beauty visually challenges 
a world engulfed with lookalike fast 
food joints, faceless gas stations, and 
sprawling big box stores. Our build- 
ings, then, are not simply inconve- 
nient reminders of an age where huge, 
austere-looking cathedrals dominated 
the landscape. They are asubtly sacra- 
mental means through which we can 
proclaim the good news. They are in- 
deed “a launching pad to go forth into 
God’s world.” 

IAN D. MCKECHNIE, ONLINE COMMENT 


It is true that when the church burns 
down or is otherwise destroyed, it 
motivates the congregation to do 
something. This is like major surgery. 
Sometimes it is necessary. Many con- 
gregations spend a disproportionate 
share of their inadequate resources to 
keep a church open that is at 30 to 35 
per cent capacity. The Presbyterian 
Church (and other traditional church- 
es) depends on bottom-up requests for 
change from the local church. It rarely 
happens. Church organizations with 
a central authority decision-making 
process, like a bishop, can cause change 
to occur to maximize scarce resources. 
It is long overdue for presbyteries to 
show leadership in this respect rather 
than waiting for something to happen. 
A good management practice would be 
to institute guidelines to congregations 
with an unsustainable membership 
level and have presbytery act on them. 
GERALD MORGAN, KITCHENER, ONT. 


A Retreat in the Midst of Life 
A Listening Heart, June 

Thank you for Phil Reinders. There 
is a wonderful program offered by 
the Week of Guided Prayer Network 
through the United Church of Canada, 


| Lm going to a conferencel} 
H on spiritual gifts! : 
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Hamilton Conference, that is also 
based on the lectio divina. There 
are at least four Presbyterian 
congregations in Ontario who use 
this material and who have found 
profound spiritual benefits for both 
their individual retreatants and 
home church. 

Basically, the week follows the 
process described in the article with 
one addition between the oratio 
and contemplatio: that of journaling 
one’s thoughts, feelings, questions, 
. ete., about what one hears from God 
in the scripture passages. I have 
found that when I let God speak 
through journaling, He has much to 
say to me. 

I have been involved with this 
“retreat in the midst of daily life” for 
a long time. Each year it involves a 
one-week commitment to spend 30 


minutes a day in reading and con- 
templating given scripture passages, 
and 30 minutes a day with a trained 
companion sharing one’s concerns, 
a-ha moments, and prayer. 

DONNA DRAPKIN, TINY, ONT. 


Welcome, Encourage 
in Scotsburn 
Re Extraordinary Things, June 

Bethel, Scotsburn, was the 
beginning of a journey of faith 
that has led me to God in ways I 
never thought possible. Walking 
through their doors in 1995, I was 
immediately made to feel welcome 
and loved. I was encouraged to join 
the choir, where my love of music 
took flight again. Eventually, I was 
directing the senior choir, as well as 
the junior choir, taking an active roll 
each year in Vacation Bible School, 
and was blessed to be a youth group 
leader for several years. All because 
this wonderful congregation took 
me under their wing and encouraged 
me to grow. 

When God called me to another 
church in 2004, my spiritual journey 
continued, and remarkably, today, 
even to my astonishment, I am 
practising lay ministry. The Lord 
has been guiding my path all along, 
and He started it all by pointing the 
way to a little country church in 
Scotsburn; where I was encouraged 
by an amazing group of individuals 
to step outside of my comfort zone, 
to do God’s work joyfully, and to 
grow in faith with them. Thank you, 
Bethel! I am certainly not surprised 
to learn that you are still reaching 
out and finding new and innovative 
ways to keep the word of God alive, 
and His house full. God Bless! 

LYNNE MACKENZIE, ONLINE COMMENT 


Editor’s Note: The letters have been 
edited. The full versions can be found 
online. @ 
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Urgently needed 
items for summer 


Please help us as we are in most 
urgent need of the following items 
to serve our participants at ehm. 


Over the summer, our canned food 
donations start to diminish as the 
need for food items and sundries 


continues to grow. 


Due to the increase in people who 
need our services, we are in urgent 
need of the loli items so we 


can meet the demand. 


Food 
Canned Vegetables 
Canned Fruits 
Canned Baked Beans 
Kraft Dinner 
Dried Pasta 
Pasta Sauce 
Rice 
Peanut Butter 
Coffee 


Personal Necessities 
Shampoo and Conditioner 
Disposable Razors, Deodorant 


Sunscreen 


Feminine Products, Lip Balms 
Toothpaste and Toothbrushes 
Individual Packages of Tissues 


Thank you so much for your support. 
You have helped to bring hope into 


many people’s lives. 


EVANGEL HALL MISSION 


552 Adelaide Street West 
Toronto, ON M5V 3W8 


Phone (416) 504-3563 


Fax (416) 504-8056 
www.evangelhall.ca 


Charitable registration 
#11890-3129-RR-0001 
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POP CHRISTIANITY 


Intelligence and Beauty 


Deconstructing General Assembly. By Andrew Faiz 


here were two major 

conversations at Gen- 

eral Assembly this 

year, both of which 

had been forwarded 

from previous years. 
One was on avision statement, the call 
for which was first raised in 2011. The 
other was over the move to biennial as- 
semblies, which has been in discussion 
for several years as well. The court de- 
feated both recommendations. 

In each instance, it is not the result 
but the debate itself that is interesting. 
(You can find the reports and watch 
the debates online at presbyterian.ca/ 
gal40.) The vision statement, on the 
surface, seemed fine: That we affirm 
Christ and support congregations. 
Then the tinkering began, subtle and 
not-so-subtle changes in wording and 
punctuation. In the end, the court de- 
cided it wasn’t enough. 

While the vision statement was 
treated in almost a technical fashion— 
an editor’s delight to watch hundreds 
engaged in punctuation—the biennial 
debate raised a deep passion for this 
thing we call our church. It would be 
a stretch but Ill do it regardless: The 
biennial debate was about a vision for 
our denomination. 

The primary reason for holding 
assemblies every second year is finan- 
cial, a matter of about a hundred thou- 
sand dollars within a multi-million 
dollar budget. It was about money, and 
the court in many ways wondered if 
that was reason enough. Speaker after 
speaker pondered the purpose of Gen- 
eral Assembly—what is it that we do? 
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What is the business of 
General Assembly? 

Is it reports and financial 
statements and 
recommendations? 
Or is it the beauty 
of our poetry? 


The word “business” is bandied 
about often in relationship to GA. But 
what is this business? In a speech from 
1968, American politician Robert Ken- 
nedy spoke about the Gross National 
Product, a measure of the financial 
wealth of a nation. Here’s an excerpt: 

“Too much and for too long, we 
seemed to have surrendered per- 
sonal excellence and community 
values in the mere accumulation of 
material things. ... [The GNP] counts 
special locks for our doors and the 
jails for the people who break them. 


.. It counts ... the television programs 
which glorify violence in order to sell 
toys to our children. : 

“Yet the Gross National Product 
does not allow for the health of our 
children, the quality of their educa- 
tion or the joy of their play. It does not 
include the beauty of our poetry or the 
strength of our marriages, the intelli- 
gence of our public debate or the integ- 
rity of our public officials.” 

So, what is the business of General 
Assembly? Is it reports and financial 
statements and recommendations? 
Or is it the beauty of our poetry? That 
was the essence of the biennial debate: 
What is our business? Or, perhaps 
more importantly, what should our 
business be? 

In part the answer to these ques- 
tions lies in the two other national 
assemblies this year: The Women’s 
Gathering in May and Canada Youth 
in July were both filled with worship, 
praise, song, laughter and communi- 
ty, with constant affirmations of the 
Great Commandment and the Great 
Commission. General Assembly also 
had these elements but it is encrust- 
ed with tradition and expectation; the 
biennial debate was a deconstruction 
of that encrustation. I might think 
our business is the Great Command- 
ment, you might think it is the Great 
Commission, but I’m sure—like the 
commissioners at assembly—we 
can agree our business is not merely 
about budgets. @P 


Andrew Faiz is the Record’s 
senior editor. 
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Community and World News 


Choosing 
Forgiveness 


Working to overcome trauma R 
after the shootings in Moncton. 


On Wednesday, June 4, the RCMP 
officer was on the road, frantical- 
ly trying to get motorists to turn 
around, gun at the ready. I came 
alongside another vehicle and 
asked the driver, “What’s going on?” 

His response was something I 
didn’t expect. 

“There’s an active shooter in 


the area.” 

I got on my phone and tracked 
down my wife, Eleanor. She and 
about 40 others were locked down 
in St. Andrew’s Church. A retired 
RCMP officer and member of our 
congregation, Tim Sabean, was 
with them. 

Tim sequestered the people 
in the auditorium, away from the 
doors and windows. He received i 
constant updates from the Codiac 
RCMP detachment, kept people 
calm and informed them of what 
was going on. Four andahalfhours 
later, the RCMP concluded it was 
safe to release our people, two at 


} ¥ > 
Seat the regiment Lfulh yr 
@ Killed on duty in Moncton, ae 
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FORGIVENESS, continued 


atime. They all made it home safely. 
The day, a lockdown 
perimeter was established in the city 


next 


and people within it were encouraged 
to lock their doors, keep their porch 
lights on and stay in their basements. 
Schools and stores were closed. The 
city was eerily still. Thirty hours after 
it began, the lockdown was lifted as 
the suspected perpetrator—24-year- 
old Justin Bourque who had taken his 
semi-automatic rifle and a shotgun 
and went on a shooting rampage— 
announced, “I’m done” shortly after 
midnight on Friday, June 6. 

Newscasts were filmed along 
Hildegard Dr., the street where our 
church is located, for most of the 30 
hours of the ordeal. They watched 
the police vehicles gathered a couple 
hundred yards from St. Andrew’s where 
three young RCMP officers in the 
prime of their lives were killed, and two 
more were wounded. How could we as 
a church in the middle of this respond? 
Our slogan at St. Andrew’s is, “Where 
faith comes to life.” We had to act. 

Back in April 1999, when the 
high school shooting in Taber, Alta., 


The National Presbyterian Women’s 
Gathering drew more than 600 
people from across the country 

and around the world. Held over 

the May long weekend in Richmond 
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happened, I wondered, “How would 
I respond as a church leader and 
community leader to such a terrible 
crisis?” It led me to training in Critical 
Incident Stress Management, and over 
the years I have taken several courses 
and seminars on the topic. My wife, a 
therapeutic counsellor, has also had 
training in CISM as well as trauma. 
When the situation in Moncton 
developed we were reminded of Esther 
in the Bible who was in her situation 
“for such atime as this.” 

When the lockdown was lifted, we 
both hit the ground running. We set 
up acommunity debriefing session for 
Saturday evening. We didn’t know if 
we could expect five, 50 or 500. About 
55 showed up. On Sunday, we held 
similar sessions for the congregation 
and debriefing groups for those 
who had been locked down in the 
church. We continue to do sessions 
with groups and individuals in the 
neighbourhood. 

Stress management training helps 
people to function, but healing is 
another matter. One big step toward 
healing is forgiveness—something we 


Hill, Ont., the four-day event 
featured international guests, lively 
worship, informative seminars and 
challenging speakers, including Dr. 
Samantha Nutt, founder of War Child 
Canada, and Kim Phuc, who, as a 
young girl, was the subject of the 
famous photo of a napalm attack 
taken during the Vietnam War in 
June, 1972. 

In addition, six women were 
recognized for their lifetime 
dedication to the church during the 
first Women of Faith awards banquet. 

“| was very pleased that all of our 
preparations were so well received 
and that people genuinely enjoyed 


can’t really be trained for. At worship 
on the Sunday after the shootings, I 
spoke on the Lord’s Prayer, “Forgive us 
our debts as we forgive our debtors.” 
Without forgiveness we continue to 
enslave ourselves to the tragedy that 
has been inflicted upon us. There 
are many ways we can react to such 


senseless loss. We can suppress the 
pain through drugs and alcohol, or 
in the arms of an illicit lover, but we 
continue to be defined by the event. 
In John 5:6, Jesus asked a person 
disabled for 38 years, “Do you want 
to get well?” Suppressing the pain 
doesn’t help people get well; choosing 
to forgive does. 

The depth of pain is indescribable. 
People saw things and experienced 
things no one should ever have to 
experience. Here at St. Andrew’s, 
Moncton, we seek to add quality to 
people’s lives through Jesus Christ. In 
this crisis, we have extended practical 
help and a message of healing and 
hope. Please pray for us as we heal. @ 


Rev. Dr. Martin Kreplin is minister at 
St. Andrew’s, Moncton, N.B. 


being there and seemed to learn so 
much,’ said Rev. Sarah Kim, executive 
director of the Women’s Missionary 
Society, one of the main supporters 
and organizers of the event. “But | 
was disappointed that so many of 
our African sisters were denied visas; 
their presence would have added 
even more to our event. We are in the 
process of forwarding a petition to the 
government about this.” 

The conference theme was Burst 
Forth, and the stories that came out 
of the event are ones of spiritual 
renewal and transformation. The 
Record’s September issue will be 
dedicated to these stories. @ —AM 
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‘Grow a Row’ for Evangel Hall 


Evangel Hall Mission in Toronto is asking individuals, communities and 
churches to “grow a row” of vegetables to donate to the mission's kitchen. 

“It does not have to be a great amount,” Norm Charles, Evangel Hall’s 
program development and support coordinator, said in an email to potential 
supporters. “It can be as simple as tomatoes grown on a balcony in an 
urban setting, or as complex as a row of vegetables planted ina garden in 


a rural setting.” 


The downtown mission provides food, clothing and shelter for about 200 
people every day, and is supported by the Presbyterian Church. @® —CW 
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SUSAN MATTINSON 


Summer 
Reading List 


Three Presbyterians have released 
new books, just in time for some sum- 
mer reading. 

Rev. Dr. Kevin Livingston, associate 
professor of pastoral ministry at Tyn- 
dale Seminary, Toronto, offers A Missi- 
ology of the Road: Early Perspectives in 
David Bosch’s Theology of Mission and 
Evangelism. The book explores how 
late theologian David Bosch integrated 
his theology and practice in a faithful, 
relevant way, from the perspective of 
the missionary nature of the church, 
and Bosch’s role in the South African 
church’s struggle against apartheid. 

Susan Mattinson has released 
her first “Pastor Shep” book entitled, 
Pastor Shep’s Picture Pageant, the 
Nativity story illustrated with Pastor 


Shep animals. Record readers might 
recognize the Pastor Shep characters, 
as Mattinson’s cartoons grace our 
Letters pages every month. 

Born from Mattinson’s desire to 
provide her church with a different 
sort of Christmas pageant (projecting 
the images onto a screen while read- 
ing the narrative), the book is intended 
to be a church resource. “We didn’t 
have enough children in our church to 
stage a live-action pageant, yet I knew 
there would be children coming to the 
service and I wanted to connect with 
them,” Mattinson told the Record. 

David C. Whyte, son of retired 
Presbyterian minister, Rev. Dr. Wally 
Whyte, has written a non-fiction ad- 
venture entitled, The Hummingbird 
from Resolute: Memoirs of a Journey to 
the Polar Sea. 

Whyte shares “a colourful, blow- 
by-blow account of a rigorous 1,400-ki- 
lometre transit of sub-arctic Canada 
from Yellowknife to the Arctic Ocean 
by paddle and portage.” Including 
maps, photos and historical accounts 
of explorers gone before him, Whyte 
tells a tale “for daydreamers and trip 
planners alike,” and includes stories 
“about the unexpected generosity of 
people encountered along the way.” 

The journey had such an effect on 
Whyte, that it “caused the author to re- 
consider his life’s direction.” 

The books are available inthe WMS 
Bookroom or at amazon.ca. @ —AM 
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Our Services are 
Faith filled, Inspiring, 
and Joyful 


Worship with us while visiting 
KINCARDINE 


Sundays at 10:30 am 


MINISTER: Rev. Kathy Fraser 
Knox Presbyterian Church 
345 Durham St, 
Kincardine, Ontario 
(at the corner of Princes 
and Durham streets) 


519-396-2311 


www.pccweb.ca/knox-kincardine/ 


Kirkin' of the 
Tartan Service, July 6th 


cr 
a 


First Presbyterian Church 
Collingwood, ON 


Third & Maple Streets 
705-445-4651 
www .firstprescollingwood.com 


Join us in the beautiful Georgian Bay 
area for Worship services (Sept-June) 


9:00 am — contemporary worship 
10:30 am — traditional worship 


From June 30th to September 1st join 
us for a blended service at 10:00am 


Wheelchair accessible 
Children's programs & childcare 
Pastoral Care Ministry 
We are Happy to Welcome You. 
Minister 
Rev. Tim Raeburn-Gibson 


Youth & Family Ministry 
Sean Angel 
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Killed in Kabul 


The church helps heal a grieving family. By Jared Miller 


brother- 
in-law, 
John, loved 


Afghanistan. He 
loved the people. He loved the pace. He 
loved the culture. He loved it so much 
that he left his job at the University of 
Illinois to teach computer science at 
the University of Kabul. It was there 
that he, his wife Theresa, his mother 
Betty and father Gary were shot at by a 
security guard as they prepared to enter 
a Children’s Hospital where Theresa had 
worked as a nurse. John and Gary were 
killed, and Theresa was wounded. 

The events feel old to me now. 
The last few months have felt like 10. 
I remember the funeral, I remember 
welcoming my wounded sister-in-law 
home, Iremember holding my niece and 
feeling so much sadness for her. But as 
vivid as those memories are for me, at 
the same time there is a fogginess that 
makes this feel like an old, old story. 

I went back today and re-read 
the news stories from April 24 and I 
noticed that even though it’s several 
months after the shootings, there are 
still small errors in each story. In some 
it’s a misspelled name, or a date that’s 
off; for others, my father-in-law and his 
son were secret physicians. It’s strange 
to see how quickly the news cycle 
works. One story after another, time 
marches on. 

Meanwhile, to those of us who 
are part of the story, we feel like we’re 
holding a bag of wet laundry, and as 
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My family would not 
still be standing if it 
werent for the way 
that our church, both 
local and national, 
rallied around us. 
Through the time, 
talent and treasure 
of more people than 
| can count, one of 
the worst experiences 
| could have ever 
conceived has gone 
Significantly smoother 
than it might have 


much as our muscles ache and our 
brain screams to put it down, we can’t 
let go just yet. We feel like the only ones 
running a race that everyone else gave 
up on ages ago. 

But that’s the strange thing about 
the church. No matter how much time 
marches on, no matter how much 
everything else changes, and even 
when everyone else is already sipping 
lemonade on the sidelines, the church 
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is ever present—running ahead of you 
to smooth a bumpy spot, and standing 
behind you, pushing, when it feels like 
you can’t take another step. My family 
would not still be standing if it weren’t 
for the way that our church, both 
local and national, rallied around us. 
Through the time, talent and treasure 
of more people than I can count, one 
of the worst experiences I could have 
ever conceived has gone significantly 
smoother than it might have. 

It seems right that the ever- 
presence of the church is rivaled only 
by the omnipresence of God. The ways 
God is providing for my mother-in-law 
and her daughter through the chaos has 
been nothing short of miraculous, and 
has brought life to the words of Isaiah 
43:2: “When you pass through the 
waters, I will be with you; and through 
the rivers, they shall not overwhelm 
you; when you walk through fire you 
shall not be burned, and the flame shall 
not consume you.” 

Thank you for your prayers. From 
coast to coast, we have been prayed for. 
You have interceded for us more times 
than I can possibly count, and God has 
acted on those prayers. He has brought 
my family home, and He has begun the 
long work of healing, rebuilding and 
restoring. 

Please keep praying for my family, 
keep loving us, and keep serving God. @ 


Rev. Jared Miller is the minister at 
Trinity, Grenfell, Sask. 
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Deepening your relationship with God 


SPIRITUAL DISCIPLINES 


24/6ina 
24/7 World 


Biblical teaching on 
praying and playing. 
By Phil Reinders 


The leisurely and unforced 
rhythms of summer capture 
well the heart of Sabbath—the 
intentional practice of rest. So 
during these months let’s con- 
sider the spiritual habit of tak- 
ing one day a week to stop from 
_ our work, and rest. 

ae While discussions about 

- Sabbath have a history of joy- 

. sapping legalism, the practice is 
one of the more prophetic habits 

for Christians living today. In a 
24/7 age with more pressure to | 
_ perform and prove our worth in 
| _ our jobs and fewer boundaries 
| from the invasive reach of tech- y 
nology, the practice of Sabbath, | { 
/ as Walter Brueggemann notes, t, 
offers a form of resistance anda 
practical, alternative way. 

Of course, Sabbath-keeping 
is technically not a spiritual 
discipline; it is a command. > 
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SPIRITUAL DISCIPLINES, continued 


But it is a command that requires a 
certain practice, a spectrum of inten- 
tion and habit that helps us to press 
the pause button. 

Seripture gives a two-pronged ra- 
tionale for Sabbath rest. In Exodus 20 
and Deuteronomy 5, the command is 
the same but the reasons for resting 
are very different: praying and playing. 

Exodus 20 focuses on God and His 
creation, insisting on a God-created 
rhythm to life of work and rest. We 
work, and work hard, a good part of life 
and living. But then we rest. “Six daysa 
week are for work, but the seventh day 
is a day of rest.” There’s an intriguing 
view of time at work here. 

The illusion of our clocks and 
watches convinces us that all time is 
equal, simply ameasurement. But scrip- 
ture asserts there is a certain quality 
and cycle to time, including the grace- 
saturated rhythm of Sabbath. We enter 
Sabbath in the evening, beginning in 
rest—a reminder that this world is God’s 
own and our place in it is small. We then 
wake to a day not of our making, a Sab- 
bath day that is a gift of sacred, rest- 
filled time, a “good-for-nothing” day to 
be frittered away with God, time beauti- 
fully wasted but never killed in the God- 
centred attentiveness of prayer. 

The second biblical command 


comes from Deuteronomy 5, where 
we hear the same command but find a 
different motive for rest. “Remember 
that you were once slaves in Egypt ...” 
(5:15). Our faith ancestors, the He- 
brew people, went 400 years without 
avacation. When all we do is work, we 
begin to regard ourselves and others 
only in terms of utility and productiv- 
ity. We fail to see ourselves as human, 
unique image-bearing creations of 
God; instead, we become slaves, work- 
hands, or production equipment for 
constructing pyramids or manufac- 
turing commodities. 

We all know this isn’t merely an 
ancient malaise. Demanding eco- 
nomic systems and inner taskmasters 
still enslave. We so easily seek to vali- 
date our own worth through what we 
produce, justifying ourselves by our 
work, by our job, by what we do. While 
Exodus 20 tells us to rest to become 
attentive to and enjoy God, the Deu- 
teronomy text calls us to rest to be- 
come attentive and enjoy others. The 
motivation here is very social; enjoy 
one another. While Exodus focuses us 
on prayerfulness with God, the Deu- 
teronomy command focuses us on a 
playfulness with one another. 

But we are surprisingly un-prac- 
tised. We have been discipled by our 
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distracted 24/7 culture so that it is 
very difficult to be still, to intentionally 
resist the demands of work. The truth 
is, we can’t do it by ourselves. We need 
help; we need each other if we’re going 
to make a go of this. 

There’s a lovely example in the the- 
atre district of New York City of how 
Sabbath can be a shared, communal 
practice. A Jewish theatre company 
was formed for Sabbath-observant 
Jews called 24/6. Cast members in 
24/6 are not required to rehearse or 
perform on Friday nights or Satur- 
day afternoons, freed up to pursue 
both their faith convictions and 
their vocations. 

Are we serious enough about our 
Sabbath-keeping to do something like 
that? To surround those in our faith 
community faced with tough chal- 
lenges, providing creative solutions, 
even material support? Does that seem 
too radical or has our work taken too 
high a priority? 

How about starting simple—gather 
a group to start talking about your cur- 
rent practice (or lack thereof) and ex- 
plore alternatives. Consider preparing 
for Sabbath rest on Saturday night. In- 
stead of a late night out, leaving us pre- 
disposed to take a rain check on cor- 
porate worship the next day, why not 
intentionally prepare to enter a sacred 
time of rest with a simple meal anda 
quiet evening? Plan ahead— how can 
you take care of the many household 
chores ahead of time? Invite friends 
out for lunch or a walk. Get together 
and get creative. 

Pray and play, practising grace by 
working it into the fabric of our weekly 
rhythm. @ 


Rev. Phil Reinders is minister at Knox, 
Toronto. He is the author of Seeking 
God’s Face: Praying with the Bible 
Through the Year. 
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Jacob Wrestling with the Angel, 
painting by Alexander Louis Leloir, 1865. 


PROGRESSIVE LECTIONARY 


Wrestling Through the Night 


We meet God when all we depend on is out of reach. 


August 3, 2014, Eighth Sunday after Pentecost 
Genesis 32:22-31 


Jacob comes to Jabbok with all he has. He knows 
he'll meet the brother he cheated out of inheritance. 
He sends everyone and everything across the river. 
Everything that might prove to Esau and himself 
that he is powerful, and God is with him. Jacob stays 


on the far side and waits. 

He has to prepare to meet his true self, the identity 
he fled. He has to go home to claim the blessing he stole. 
(There’s no question in Genesis that the stolen blessing 
belongs to him.) 

What does Jacob wait for? Some scholars see in this 
story an ancient belief in river demons. Maybe Jacob 
believes he will be stronger tomorrow if he fights 
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PROGRESSIVE LECTIONARY, continued 


Genesis makes a hero out of Jacob, a seriously 
flawed hero, but a hero nonetheless 


tonight. He wants to feel sure he 
can take whatever Esau may rightly 
throw at him when they meet. 

A man appears in Jacob’s lonely 
camp and they wrestle through the 
night. The man has power to prevail, 
but Jacob doesn’t submit. The man 
has power to wound Jacob, and marks 
him forever. 

The stranger wants to leave. 
Jacob won't let him go. He wants a 
blessing. The man asks Jacob’s name, 
then changes it to a name that is a 
blessing greater than Jacob dared 
asked for. 

Why not ask for even more? “Tell 
me your name.” To know the name 
of a spirit or a god is to control it. To 
speak the name of Israel’s God is to 
demand a revelation. Jacob doesn’t 
get everything he wants, but he gets 
his blessing. 

Behind the beauty of this story is 
a thief, cheat and liar who gets what 
he wants. Genesis makes a hero out 
of Jacob, a seriously flawed hero, but 
a hero nonetheless. The promise to 
Abraham must go on toward fulfill- 
ment. It doesn’t seem to matter how 
or by whom it’s carried forward. 

For now, Jacob is humbled. He’s 
left with a mark. He limps on, toward 
his fateful meeting with Esau. 

Jacob knows he has met God and 
survived an encounter that would 
have consumed a lesser man than he 
thinks he is. 

We'd like to move on from this 
episode and find proof of Jacob’s 
transformation, especially in his 
family life. In our August readings 
from Genesis, and the stories among 
them that the lectionary skips, we’ll 


see how the sins of the father really 
are passed on to the children, and to 
their children. 

We ll also see how God is faithful 
to unfaithful people. God keeps 
on chasing sinners, catching and 
wrestling them down until they’re 
still and God can bless them. God 
stopped Abram in his tracks as he 
went about his prosperous life, 
turned him around, and promised 
him a whole new world. Jacob, now 
called Israel, goes on to found a 
nation. God makes sure it happens, 
whatever Israel and his sons may do. 
Every time there’s a sharp pain in 
his hip, does Israel feel God’s hand 
upon him? 

Spend the night with Jacob on 
the far shore. Be the church, with 
all we’ve depended on now out of 
reach. The security, the numbers, the 
dollars, the privileged place in society 
are gone. The future looms, largely 
unknown, across the divide. 

Tonight we wrestle. We contend 
with our fears, our regrets, our grief. 
We're torn between the false comforts 
of nostalgia and magical strategies 
that falsely promise a future we can 
shape and manage for ourselves. 

Are we really wrestling with God? 
God isn’t waiting for us, on the other 
side. Waiting for us to figure out how 
to move forward. God is here, in our 
night, waiting to bless us. We can only 
cross over humbled, even wounded. 

Stories of encounter with God 
are about God, after all. Not about the 
people who meet God. @® 


Rev. Dr. Laurence DeWolfe teaches at 
Atlantic School of Theology, Halifax. 
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RENEWAL 


A Palpable Intentionality 


Congregations plead to be heard. £ 


very General Assembly I have 

attended has revealed a unique 

personality. Although complex to 

describe, it is much like a very inter- 

esting friend, with many nuances 
and subtleties. Each also has a dominant emotion. I 
am not sure if it becomes better known via the various 
issues or if it is simply developed and enhanced. 

The 140th General Assembly appeared to have an 
increasing level of frustration as the days went on. I 
am not sure if it was from the failed vision statement 
recommendation or the amount of time spent on the 


biennial assembly debate. It was likely different for 
each commissioner, but somehow as the assembly 
was drawing to a close, there was a similar feeling 
that not much had changed and expectations were 
left unrealized. 
It was very similar to the 138th assembly when Rev. 
Dr. Clyde Ervine rose to introduce, with the most elo- 
quent of preambles, his additional motion; it asked that 
the assembly and the church’s agencies give priority to 
the renewal of congregations. This year, in a similar 
moment, as the Assembly Council’s report was coming 
to completion, Rev. Sean Howard rose to make an 
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RENEWAL, continued 


additional motion, asking “that we 
remember, reaffirm and carry forward” 
the 138th assembly’s statement and 
make congregations a priority for all 
the church’s agencies, national com- 
mittees and staff. It was bold and clear 
and took Dr. Ervine’s motion to another 
level. However, it was more significant 
because it addressed the frustrations 
and disappointments of so many. It 
was passed almost unanimously. (See 
page 49 to read the motion.) 

During the Life and Mission 
Agency’s report, the convener prop- 
erly recited the many initiatives and 
opportunities it has created to assist 
congregations. You could sense the 
frustration from that quarter as well. 
The staff and the committee may well 
ask the question, “What else would you 
have us do?” It may be a good question 
but I would suggest it is not the most 
important question. Might I suggest 
that congregations be asked, “Why are 
you so frustrated?” 

Remember that the assembly that 
passed the Howard motion was almost 


acompletely different body of commis- 
sioners than the assembly that passed 
the one by Ervine. I would say that 
together, they represent a significant 
sample of our church across Canada. 
The church has spoken. What then will 
be the response of the agencies and 
committees of the church? 

I would think it very human to 
respond with disappointment, if not 
anger, that the work and creativity 
invested to satisfy Ervine’s motion 
simply resulted in another directive 
motion. While understandable, it will 
at best accomplish nothing and at worst 
drive the church to greater frustration. 
How about a different approach? 

I had the joy and privilege to min- 
ister, as the executive director of the 
Renewal Fellowship, in nine of our 
provinces over the past year. I got to 
share our ideas of renewal with congre- 
gations, sessions, presbyteries and even 
asynod. That is not my most important 
work. I have experienced, and have 
received enough positive feedback, to 
realize I do more good and encourage 
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more readily when I am listening. 

I believe that at the core, the frus- 
trations we are experiencing stem 
from the fact that congregations and 
their ministers, in large numbers, do 
not believe anyone is listening. And 
because they do not feel heard, they 
believe that the agencies and commit- 
tees of the church do not care enough 
about them to help them succeed. It 
will not be another resource, another 
workshop or another program that con- 
vinces them. It will be a radical reach- 
ing out to them with listening ears. 

Can this be accomplished by a 
survey? Was this not the attempt of the 
Haynes visitations and report? (See the 
Record’s June 2013 issue.) How can this 
be done with the current limited staff 
and resources? 

I don’t know. I do know that unless 
and until the folks on the front lines are 
convinced that they have been heard 
and that the response will accurately 
measure the needs and desires of con- 
gregations, we will continue to experi- 
ence great frustration. 

The motion of the highest court of 
our church sets out a priority, a palpa- 
ble intentionality, a clear methodology 
and significant accountability. It is the 
will of the church. Let us work together 
to figure out how to do this together, 
with God’s help, as we all move forward 
together in our Kingdom work. 

The Master said to love our God, 
to love our neighbour and to go and 
make disciples. The Master created his 
church as the vehicle of his healing and 
reconciliation to the world. Each con- 
gregation is a vital part of his mission. 
Ultimately it is the source of the human 
and financial resources that allow us, 
the church, to be Christ to our commu- 
nities and the world. @ 


Rev. Fred Stewart is executive director 
of the Renewal Fellowship. 
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RAISED ABROAD 

Being 

r 4 BE . 
Gaijin 

Perspectives from 


the McIntosh siblings. 
By Janette McIntosh 


This is a special time of year to 
reflect on what it was like grow- 
ing up as a missionary kid in Ja- 
pan. Late July to late August was 
our one month of precious fami- 
ly holiday time up at Lake Nojiri 
in Nagano. This was life in com- 
munity, in the “International 
Village” with mostly missionary 
families from other parts of the 
world. We were in beautiful, natural surroundings, free 
to explore and to speak my third language, “chanpon” 
(“mixed”) or “Enganese” and be fully understood. 

My parents were Jack and Beth McIntosh who 
served in partnership with the Presbyterian Church in 
Canada and the Korean Christian Church in Japan for 40 
years, from 1961-2001. Our home was in the heart of Iku- 
no-ku, Osaka, a working-class neighbourhood of mixed 
Japanese and Korean neighbours. During the week, I at- 
tended Japanese school and on Sunday our family of six 
attended Osaka Korean Church, my church home from 
birth. I learned to sing and pray in Korean. I learned to 
speak, read and write in Japanese. And, thanks to mom, I 
learned to speak, read and write in English at home. 

Back then, being a gaijin (“outsider”) was a rarity. 


Mcintosh family Christmas on Lake Nojiri, Japan, 2013. 


Three of the four of us (Mira was born Korean and was 
adopted by my parents) were easily identifiable by our 
brown and blonde hair. Any stranger could identify us as 
gaijin and they would point fingers and make remarks. 
We came to accept it but it was annoying. I was grate- 
ful for good friends who didn’t care how I looked. But in 
my teen years I became more aware of the systemic dis- 
crimination and disliked being singled out, given special 
treatment, or expected to fit the American stereotype. 
No matter how well I spoke Japanese, I didn’t think I 
would ever fit in. When I was 16, our family returned to 
Canada for a furlough year and I chose to stay in Canada. 

Growing up in Japan has left alasting impression. All 
four siblings have intercultural marriages. At one time 
or another we have pursued careers and volunteering > 
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efforts that give back to the commu- 
nity, and we see things through a social 
justice lens. Two of us live in Japan, 
two of us in Canada. Two of us remain 
active in church life; two are loosely 
connected. Our life and work remain 
intercultural in various ways, and we 
care deeply about people who are dis- 
enfranchised. 

My siblings have their own per- 
spectives. David lives and works in Ja- 
pan on a joint UCC-PCC appointment 
at the Asian Rural Institute. 


DAVID WRITES: “I’m quite often asked 
what it was like, growing up as a mis- 
sionary kid in Japan. The first part of 
my answer is usually, ‘It’s the only life 
I knew, so it all seemed normal to me’ 
Part of my ‘normal’ was being ines- 
capably different. I felt self-conscious 
about this much of the time, because I 
was stared at or pointed at regularly. As 
a child I remember wishing, practically 
every day, that I could be like everyone 
else—not so visible. On the other hand, 
our family lived among Koreans in Ja- 
pan; they looked Japanese, but were 
discriminated against in ways that we 
never were. I remember feeling per- 
plexed by this, and that’s how I was sen- 
sitized to the unfairness of prejudice 
and discrimination.” 


Our sister, Mira has a unique sto- 
ry—one which made life exceptionally 
challenging for her at times. I learned 
firsthand through her challenges (even 
though I did not fully appreciate nor 
understand them back then) the two 
sides of racial prejudice: favourtism 
and discrimination. For Mira, being 
Korean meant discrimination at the 
hands of the wider Japanese commu- 
nity. She often was teased or told to “go 
back home.” In a society where confor- 
mity is highly valued and the Japan- 
Korea history so complicated, Koreans 
were looked down upon, adding stress 
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The Mcintosh family, summer 2000. 


to community ties and relationships. 
Discrimination in education, housing 
and employment opportunities still re- 
main today. 


MIRAWRITES: “From age three I grew 
up close to the church as the adopted 
Korean daughter of missionaries 
who were ‘famous’ in both the KCCJ 
and PCC. It was wonderful to be so 
widely loved and recognized, but this 
extra attention also brought with it 
the weight of expectations—or so it 
felt. This is probably why I’ve long 
felt conflicted about my relationship 
with the church and about my faith. 
In retrospect, I think I struggled to 
find time and space to figure out my 
own identity.” 


GWYN WRITES: “As the youngest of the 
four McIntosh kids, Mira and I shared 
the experience of living upstairs 
from the small church, the ‘House of 
Reconciliation’ during the 1980s. 
“During this time there was a grow- 
ing movement afoot among the Kore- 
ans in Japan to reclaim their heritage 
through use of their Korean names 
(many Koreans in Japan were expect- 
ed to adapt their names to Japanese- 
sounding names), and protesting their 


‘outsider’ status, which was reinforced 
by the alien registration law. The dis- 
crimination my Korean friends ex- 
perienced in Japan compared to the 
reverse discrimination I experienced 
as a blond, blue-eyed kid, provided 
the foundation to my understanding 
of what it is to be an outsider—an un- 
derstanding that became woven into 
the very fabric of my identity. Since 
moving to Canada at the age of 16, I en- 
joyed the anonymity of being assumed 
to be like the majority of others; but 
my friends and I would laughingly talk 
about my being ‘Caucasian on the out- 
side and Asian on the inside.” 


Despite challenges, our lives have 
been enriched by good relations and 
the gift of “third culture” insight which 
we integrate into our lives. We simply 
wish to pass on the good we have been 
so privileged to know. As mom says: 
“Life is an adventure in learning.” @ 


Janette McIntosh is an elder at West 
Point Grey, Vancouver, and works 
part-time in constituency relations 
for the Elders’ Institute at St. Andrew’s 
Hall. She recently graduated with a 
theology degree from the Vancouver 
School of Theology. 
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Stories of mission, ministry and community 


MISSION 


‘A Cause Anyone 
Can Support’ 


Saving women and children. 
By Elizabeth Keith 


Ninety-nine per cent of maternal deaths occur in 
the developing world, and even modest contribu- 
tions “make a tremendous difference to the very 
building blocks of human life around the world in 
a way that will be truly transformative towards 
a much better planet,’ Prime Minister Stephen 
Harper said at a conference he hosted in May. 

The international gathering, which drew lead- 
ing advocates and politicians from around the > 
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world, was captioned, “Saving Every 
Woman, Every Child” and focused on 
maternal and child health. 

“One of the most important things 
is becoming aware of the issue,” Rev. 
Dr. Daniel Scott, minister at St. John’s, 
Bradford, Ont., told the Record. Scott 
attended the summit as the managing 
director of Save the Mothers, a mater- 
nal health organization operating at 
the Ugandan Christian University in 
East Africa. The organization trains 
people in all disciplines related to the 
care of mothers and children. 

“This is a cause that anyone can 
support,” said Scott. “It makes sense 
for all people to want to save mothers 
and children.” 

According to UNICEF’s website, 
“The highest national rates of neo- 
natal mortality occur in sub-Saharan 
Africa,” and “more than 50 per cent 
of women [in the developing world] 
still deliver without the assistance of 
skilled health personnel.” 

And the UN reports that, “A wom- 
an in sub-Saharan Africa has a1 in 16 
chance of dying in pregnancy or child- 
birth, compared to a1 in 4,000 risk in 
a developing country—the largest dif- 
ference between poor and rich coun- 
tries of any health indicator.” 


A lack of adequate care, poor nu- 
trition and obstetrical challenges all 
lead to high mother and child mortal- 
ity rates in developing nations. 

In Malawi,asouthern African coun- 
try tied closely to the Presbyterian 
Church in Canada, having children is 
a risky proposition. Most women live 
more than 25 kilometres from the 
nearest hospital and more than half of 
the women there give birth without 
a trained nurse or midwife. Having a 
trained attendant present at a birth is 
one of the best ways to reduce chances 
of death. At 460 deaths per 100,000 live 
births, Malawi has one of the highest 
maternal mortality rates in the world. 

The PCC has along history when it 
comes to caring for women and chil- 
dren. The church’s relief agency, Pres- 
byterian WorldService & Development 
is amember of the Canadian Network 
for Maternal, Newborn and Child 
Health, a network of over 70 organi- 
zations that focuses global actions 
towards maternal and child health 
around the world. 

“The PCC has been involved in 
saving the lives of mothers and chil- 
dren long before the current focus on 
MNCH by the global community,” Ken 
Kim, PWS&D’s director, said of the 
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church’s involvement. “Our medical 
missionaries have started hospitals, 
nursing schools and community 
health programs that have served 
countless people.” 

PWS&D’s maternal health proj- 
ects focus mainly on Malawi and 
Afghanistan, where they have built 
and improved clinics to enable ac- 
cess to birthing services; educated 
and trained families, community 
leaders and health care workers on 
the needs of mothers and children; 
and empowered girls and women 
to advocate for their rights and 
well-being. 

“There were some excellent 
and inspiring messages of prog- 
ress and commitment towards im- 
proving the health of mothers and 
children,” said Kim of the maternal 
health summit. 

“As we are approaching the con- 
clusion of the United Nations mil- 
lennium development goals in 2015, 
the goal to decrease maternal mor- 
tality by 75 per cent will not likely 
be met,” he said. “However, in some 
areas remarkable global progress 
has been achieved.” 

The number of mothers who 
died during pregnancy or child- 
birth in developing countries has 
decreased from 523,000 in 1990 
to 289,000 in 2013. The number 
of deaths in children younger than 
five years has also decreased from 
over 12 million in 1990 to 6.6 mil- 
lion in 2012. 

“Scaling up nutrition programs 
and immunization campaigns are 
the most significant factors that 
have contributed to the progress,” 
explained Kim. 

“Community health programs, 
food security for households and pri- 
oritizing emergency assistance for 
the most vulnerable are just some 
[examples] of what PWS&D has done 


to ensure Presbyterians have done 
our part toward the improvement of 
maternal and child health,” he said. 

Acceleration of progress was 
one of the key issues highlighted 
at the Saving Every Woman, Every 
Child summit. Other issues dis- 
cussed included efforts to reduce 
newborn mortality, saving lives 
through nutrition and immuniza- 
tion, and building more partner- 
ships within the private sector to 
finance these initiatives. 

“All were unanimously grateful 
to Canada and to [Prime Minister 
Stephen Harper] for spearheading 
this initiative and they are abso- 
lutely correct, that as a nation, Can- 
ada has come in front of the world 
stage on this issue,” said Kim. 

Scott agreed, saying, “Cana- 
dians should take pride that their 
government is doing this.” @ 


Elizabeth Keith is the Record’s 
summer intern. She is ajournalism 
student at Carleton University, 
Ottawa. 
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_ More Money 
for Mothers? 


At the summit, Prime Minister Stephen 
| Harper committed $3.5 billion towards 
| maternal and child health for the period 
| of 2015-2020. This contribution will 
support global efforts to end deaths 
of mothers, newborns and children 
younger than age five. 
“With this announcement, the 

| Prime Minister made it clear that this 
| will be the focused priority in Canada’s 
foreign assistance,” said Presbyterian 
| World Service & Development's director | 

Ken Kim. 

However, it’s not yet clear whether 

| this is new money or if there’s been a 
shift in Canada’s overseas development | 
funding. “If it is the latter, what does this 
| mean for Canada’s efforts in poverty 
| alleviation, hunger alleviation and 
| our efforts to improve livelihoods and 
educational opportunities for the most 
| vulnerable in the global south?” asked 
Kim. He speculates that the details 
of this funding will be revealed in the 
| coming months. ™ —EK 
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How to Read the New Testament 


To develop basic skills for reading 
the New Testament. 


Be faithful to its context and purpose. 


Expect a word from the Lord for living 
in our own context. 


(October 27 to November 21) 


Rev. Dr. Harris Athanasiadis 


eldersinstitute 


online courses 


Ruling Elders |: The Basics 


What ruling elders want to know! 


Roles & Responsibilities 
(September 24 at 4 - 5:30 p.m. PDT) 


Pastoral Visiting 
(November 13 at 4 - 5:30 p.m. PST) 


Leading small groups & committees 
(November 27 at 4 - 5:30 p.m. PST) 


Rev. Dr. Roberta Clare 


Technical support is available toll free throughout the courses. Bursaries are available. Enrollment is limited. 


www.eldersinstitute.ca 


° Toll-free: 1-866-794-8888 
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ith allegations 
of another kid- 
napping in Nige- 
ria by the militant 
group Boko Haram, 
the Nigerian government is facing in- 
creased pressure to act. Almost 300 
schoolgirls are still missing after being 
kidnapped in April, and now approxi- 
mately 20 young mothers have been 
taken from a town in the northeast 
part of the country. 

Ojo Maduekwe, Nigeria’s High 
Commissioner to Canada, is outraged, 
but also understands the difficult situ- 
ation the government is facing. 

“There are no easy answers,” Ma- 
duekwe told the Record. Officials are 
unsure how to respond; there is a fear 
that the girls could be killed if force is 
used, yet negotiating could undermine 
the government’s authority, he said. 

The war on terror coupled with the 
country’s local issues have created an 
environment that inspires extremist 
groups such as Boko Haram. The edu- 
cation of girls has been, and remains, a 
controversial issue, as is the practice 
of giving young women away as brides. 

“God created us all equal,” said the 
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Roadblocks to Change 


The High Commissioner explains the Nigerian paradox. By Elizabeth Keith 
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High Commissioner. “A very important 
part of prosperity is lost when girls are 
not educated.” 

Maduekwe alluded to the fact that 
women and girls have been unjustly 
treated for many years in some parts 
of the country, but with current global 
scrutiny, the government will be forced 
to make some changes. 

Maduekwe explained what he calls 
the Nigerian paradox. Many Nigeri- 
ans have tremendous talents and are 
making important contributions to the 
world as doctors, teachers and other 
professionals, but the crisis in Chibok 
overshadows these good stories. 

“When we are faced with this kind 
of tragedy there are tons of conspiracy 
theories,” Maduekwe said of reactions 
to the government’s actions—or lack of 
action—in some people’s opinions. 

An upcoming election in 2015 may 
add fuel to the conflicts already taking 
place. Nigeria has only had a democ- 
racy for 14 years. The current presi- 
dent, Goodluck Jonathan, is a Chris- 
tian. This raises an issue for some who 
believe it is time for a Muslim leader. 
Some Muslims from the north, a vocal 
minority, Maduekwe said, are hoping 


for the next president to be a Muslim 
from their region. 

“The lines of religion and ethnicity 
will be severely tested,” he said. 

Nigeria is home to approximately 
174 million people, squeezed into a 
country smaller than Ontario, and the 
population is comprised of more than 
300 ethnic groups. 

“We are still a people stranded be- 
tween a country and a nation,’ Madue- 
kwe said. 

With allegations of another Boko 
Haram kidnapping, the next steps are 
unclear. What is clear, according to 
Maduekwe, is that the future should be 
taken care of by the government. With 
hope that the girls will be released 
safely, the Chibok Presbyterian Fund 
has been established. The church is 
raising money through this fund to 
support the girls and their families, 
and to help them put their lives back 
together if they are released. 

“As Christians we believe that there 
is good in every tragedy,” he said. “This 
will make Nigeria a stronger state.” @p 


Elizabeth Keith is the Record’s 
summer intern. 
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The Horizon of HOP ip 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY MARILYN FAUCHER/ANNA GOODSON 


Surrender control; trust God. Illustrations by Marilyn Faucher 


In the book Waiting at the Foot of the Cross, Rev. Dr. 
Pamela McCarroll writes: “We have been mastered by 
mastery and are blind to the severity of the crisis, despite 
the fact that the signs are everywhere around us.” The 
crisis she speaks of is “a consequence of living according 
to the false vision of the human as master.” This mindset 
has muddied the way we think about hope, which 
McCarroll says is found at the foot of the cross. That is, 
by giving up our desire to master the universe, to control 
each moment, to direct the future and then by placing 
ourselves at the foot of the cross, we open ourselves to 


God and the wonder that entails. It is a profound book: 
and the first of two. In the second, The End of Hope, 
McCarroll shares five stories of people facing death and 
trauma, and how they, too place themselves at the feet 
of the crucified Christ. 

The Presbyterian Record asked Rev. Dr. Glynis 
Williams, associate secretary of International Ministries, 
to talk to McCarroll about the two books, and about hope. 
This is an excerpt of their conversation. You can see a 
video of their chat, edited by Andrew Faiz, on our website. 
An excerpt from The End of Hope follows this interview. 
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Sometimes in the midst of these terrible, tragic situations there was this 
sense that nope was present in a kind of mysterious way 


GLYNIS WILLIAMS: Pam, you have written two books, one 
based on your dissertation, Waiting at the Foot of the Cross: 
Toward a Theology of Hope for Today. And the second book, 
The End of Hope—The Beginning. Both are narratives of 
hope in the face of death and trauma. 

PAMELA MCCARROLL: They’re both focused on the subject 
of hope. But the first one, Waiting at the Foot of the Cross, 
isa much more macro vision, really critiquing the way that 
the West and North America has implicitly understood 
hope as kind of mastery over chance, mastery over making 
things happen the way we want them to happen and having 
goals that we reach and bring to completion. It’s a big pic- 
ture and it’s trying to draw out some other ways of thinking 
about hope. Hope as waiting at the foot of the cross is the 
metaphor I use to get at some of the more biblical ways of 
thinking about hope and how that might intersect with our 
experience of living and as Canadians today. 

But while I was working on my dissertation, I was also 
serving in spiritual care, in palliative care, in pediatric 
trauma. Here I was writing and thinking about these big 
picture ideas about hope when I was walking with people 
who were facing endings and facing their own death, facing 
just the utter devastation of their lives and their families’ 
lives. Yet sometimes, and there’s nothing inevitable about 
this, sometimes in the midst of these terrible, tragic situa- 
tions there was this sense that hope was present in a kind 
of mysterious way that unhinged anybody’s expectations 
of what would be normal in that kind of context. In the case 
of ayoung boy dying tragically of a brain tumour, or sudden 
violent death, somehow there would be this sense of hope 
there. Or walking with people in palliative care who were 
wrestling through all of what their life and dying meant for 
them at that time. 

I found I was thinking about these big ideas, but then 
here I was having these conversations, hearing people who 
were bearing witness to hoping quite something ... some- 
thing a lot bigger and more mysterious in some sense. But 
also in a very hidden way, in a way that I wouldn’t have an- 
ticipated. These two things going on at once. That’s what 
compelled me to write the second book. It challenges some 
of the things in the first book but it also really brings it 
down to earth in terms of the lived human experience and 
the kinds of things that we all face as we all die. 


WILLIAMS: What does hope mean for you now? 

MCCARROLL: It’s changed. In the second book there’s 
a chapter that tries to draw together themes from health- 
care, literature, theology and from pastoral literature to 
look at what is it we’re talking about, because people have 
very different ideas about what it is we’re talking about 
when we talk about hope. 

WILLIAMS: It was really interesting in reading the 
book how broad the areas of research are—the people who 
do research from across many disciplines beyond faith 
and church. 

MCCARROLL: And nursing literature and psychology, 
causative psychology and occupational therapy literature. 
A lot of the health disciplines are really looking at see- 
ing hope as that lynchpin that makes all the difference 
for well-being and care. Instead of sectioning them off 
and having theology here, and spiritual care here, and the 
health system, I wanted to get them talking to each other. 

When we think about despair, there’s this closing off, 
this isolation—being disconnected from life, from relation- 
ship, from the larger cosmos, from God. And so the shift to- 
ward hope is when there are intimations of that opening 
up to something larger. And I use the language of a larger 
horizon, a larger horizon of meaning. My life has meaning 
in a larger sense than I would have known before—and dis- 
covering one’s self almost to be participating in this larger 
reality that was shut off from me before. 

WILLIAMS: All of your examples are coming in some 
ways out of a healthcare context of people facing something 
that happens in their body and in their life. And those are 
very isolating experiences. The only person who walks those 
journeys is the individual. Still there are intimations of hope. 

MCCARROLL: Hope is in these things ... like God. We 
always point toward God. We can never fully grasp what it 
is, the fullness of God and hope. There is this quality about 
hope that always transcends however we want to talk about 
it and it jumps away the minute we try to grab hold of it. 

At the same time, it’s deeply important, I think, for us 
to be mindful of all the ways in our life where hope may be 
present. I am thinking of one of the stories in the second 
book. It’s the story of the young boy dying and reflecting 
on hope as meaning. ... It was a very, very tragic story. I’m 
not trying to pretty things up. That’s part of the problem; 
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sometimes Christians 
have been noted for 
trying to make things 
nice and happy. The 
cross really invites 

us to go to those 
dark places and 
trust that actually in 
some way, hidden hope 
at least can be found 
there and touched there. 
And so in the case of this 
boy, I worked a lot with the 
mother through that time. And 
for her, I just kept seeing it. She 
was wrestling meaning out of this. 

WILLIAMS: What strikes me is that in another part of 
theological literature we’re talking a lot about the end of 
empire. And I think where mastery comes from is from 
this sense of control and empire which we live in. We’re 
having a hard time letting go of that but there’s a whole 
part of our church that’s working on that. But here you are 
working in these circumstances with real people. 

MCCARROLL: There are multiple ways, I think. We 
tend to think of hope as only future-focused and as goal 
oriented and a lot of even pastoral theologians and posi- 
tive psychologists—that’s how they talk about it. And what 
this person helped me see is there are also all sorts of other 
ways to recognize hope—at least hope’s possibility. So like 
the emphasis on meaning; a life lived as meaningful points 
to hope. Even survival, which is one of the other metaphors 
I work with, is just surviving, just breathing, the idea that 
breath itself speaks of life’s possibility. 

So this idea that people who are facing death are facing 
the end of that kind of hope—they can’t master anything. 
The movement is not toward a hope as mastery, it has to 
be something else. And this is really what struck me when 
I was working on my dissertation or working with people. 
I can not say because someone is reaching the end of life, 
even if they have faith in God and they believe they’re going 
to be resurrected and living in fullness with God, the real- 
ity is hope as mastery isn’t what’s functioning there. It’s not 
about an end goal or a future that they are achieving. 
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WILLIAMS: Yeah. That’s a faith 
comment of the future. But you’re 
saying it’s something different 

that they’re discovering. 

MCCARROLL: That’sright— 

and what they’re living and 
how hope is present. Actually, 
sometimes they come to the end 

.. lots of people come to the end 

of their ability to do or to make the 
world change or make things how they 
want them to be. And that transition is 

the key thing. If we resist that, hope just 

goes away, which is ironic because the way 

often hope is thought of is this idea of master- 

ing the future. But when people are able to walk 

through that and consent to that, somehow hope emerges 
with all sorts of different guises. 

If hope is going to be present in that context, when 
people know they’re moving toward death for example, it 
can’t be the kind of hope that is all about mastery and tak- 
ing control of one’s life. It’s a totally different kind of thing. 
In fact, I would say that kind of mastery leads to a great 
suffering or that kind of hope leads to great suffering. So 
it’s entrusting one’s self to something much bigger. When 
people have walked this journey and I’ve been privileged to 
walk with them, the shift where they are prepared to sur- 
render some self, let it go, trust, and entrust themselves to 
something much bigger, you can start to see beauty in the 
world again. Start to see others in the world. 

WILLIAMS: The End of Hope—The Beginning, has a subtitle 
which is, Narratives of Hope in the Face of Death and Trauma. 

MCCARROLL: Ithink we too easily want to have cookie- 
cutter ways of getting at things. We want to say this is what 
it is. The complexity of life, and the differences that we 
live, and how all of those get lived out, invite us, challenge 
us to be more open and to pay attention. The desire to have 
cookie-cutter ways is a desire for mastery over life. @ 


Rev. Dr. Glynis Williams is associate secretary of 
International Ministries for the Presbyterian Church. 
Rev, Dr. Pamela McCarroll is professor of pastoral 
theology at Knox College, Toronto. 
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A mother wrestles meaning and hope from her son's untimely death. 


By Pamela McCarroll 


icholas was the six-year-old only child of 
Pat. I met the two of them and Pat’s mother, 
Hazel, in the emergency room when I was doing rounds 
one Saturday morning. Nicholas had been having some bad 
headaches, which were getting worse. By the next morning, 
he was admitted to the pediatric intensive care unit for 
observation while awaiting results. Through much of this 
visit he was sleeping but would pipe up sometimes and add 
to his mother’s and grandmother’s stories about him. They 
laughed about Nicholas’s love of trees and tree climbing 
and how he’d scare his mom when he got up too high. They 
talked about how much he was enjoying grade one and 
how he never wanted to miss a day. They told stories about 
his many sleep toys and how he gave two of his favourite 
toys to the boy down the street, who was sad. They shared 
how perfect his vision was; he would often tell his mom, 
from blocks away, the letters on street signs. The visit was 
peppered with the joy that Nicholas brought to their lives 
and communicated how he was the “best thing that ever 
happened to” Pat. (All the names in this story have been 
changed to protect the family’s privacy.) 

When the medical team was called together to meet 
with the family and share test results, I sat with Pat and 


Hazel. The ICU doctor opened the meeting. “We are very 
sorry to say that the thing causing Nicholas so much pain 
is a tumour in his brain.” She then pulled out the slide 
showing the tumour and outlined its shape. She contin- 
ued, “Unfortunately the tumour is too deep for any surgery 
to be successful. We are also concerned that it is a kind of 
tumour that is very fast-growing.” Questions surged forth 
from Pat and her mother: “But what can be done? What can 
we do?” After a pause, the doctor responded, “We can help 
with managing his pain. We can make him comfortable. We 
can probably shrink the tumor a bit with radiation and then 
get him stabilized enough to go home with you. But we don’t 
know how long that will be able to last. He will likely need to 
be hospitalized again.” 

Sitting upright in her seat and leaning toward him, Pat 
pleaded, “What are you saying?! How long does he have?” 
Pushing his glasses up on his nose and tilting his head in 
compassion, the oncologist replied, “With kids I’ve known 
with this kind of tumour, it is usually a matter of months, 
though sometimes we can be surprised, and it may be a bit 
longer.” Silence. The devastation in the room was palpable. 
How could this be? 

Nicholas was released a week later. He had radiation > 
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‘What if there is no heaven? | get scared that there is no afterlife, 
and sometimes that really gets me’ 


treatments that seemed to shrink the tumour somewhat. 
His pain was managed with medications, and he was able 
to go back to school and enjoy some of the things he had 
always enjoyed. Within seven weeks, however, he was re- 
admitted to the ICU. His tumour had grown more quickly 
than expected, despite the radiation. Soon after admis- 
sion, he was sedated and needed help to breathe. He did not 
have a lot more time. Pat talked with me about the previ- 
ous few weeks—how good they had been, for the most part. 
She cried a lot and said how she’d tried to stay strong for 
Nicholas, tried to make it the best she could for him. She 
told me how mad she had been at first with the diagnosis. 
She couldn't believe it. But then, as time went on and some 
things in Nicholas started to change, she realized she need- 
ed to make this time as good as possible for him. She did not 
want to have any regrets. 

“Tve been thinking about this alot, and 1 want to see what 
can be done,” she told me. “Nicholas has always been an in- 
credibly generous kid—unusually able to share and someone 
who enjoys making other people happy. I need to do some- 
thing to honour who Nicholas is. I want to do something to 
help others. If we are going through so much pain here, I 
want to see if we can at least do something to help others in 
their pain. It’s how Nicholas is. It’s how I want to be. I want 
all of his organs to be given to others who need them. His or- 
gans should be fine, I think, and good for others. Then others 
won't have to suffer like we are suffering right now.” 
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0 | spoke with Pat [a few months later, after Nicholas had 
passed away]. She shared with me that she had received cor- 
respondence regarding the recipients of Nicholas’s organs. 
His eyes had given alittle girl sight. One of his kidneys went 
to a 10-year-old who had been waiting for ages for a match; 
the other had been given to someone after a devastating car 
accident. She had stories of all of the ways Nicholas’s body 
had given life to other people. She also shared that “Nicho- 
las’s Tree” had been planted at the school with a full cere- 
mony surrounding its planting. Next year, they would mark 
the day of his death with another ceremony at the tree. 
They chose one that would grow to be a good climbing tree; 
Nicholas would like that. She had given his sleep toys—all 


but one, which she kept for herself—to the little boy up the 
street. The nighttime prayer he had so proudly learned she 
found in a needlepoint kit and planned to spend meditative 
time making it over the next few months. Pat said it would 
be “something I can hang in my bedroom to remind me each 
night to say Nicholas’s prayer.” She and her mom were soon 
to participate in the pediatric cancer fundraising walk, 
hoping to raise some money so others wouldn’t have to go 
through the hell they’d been through. 

As for herself, she told me, “Sometimes I’m a mess. In 
fact, most of the time, I feel like a mess on the inside, de- 
spite how well everyone thinks I’m doing on the outside. ... I 
still get thoughts about him in the ground, the cold ground. 
.. What if there is no heaven? I get scared that there is no 
afterlife, and sometimes that really gets me. Other times 
he feels close, and heaven feels so real, and I think of him 
playing with friends and not suffering, and I feel better. I 
imagine him in light and love and warm and safe, looking 
just like he did in his grade one photo, happy and full of life. 
I’m holding on by astring sometimes. ... When I think about 
my life before Nicholas, I realize again and again how much 
he changed me—like he taught me to love like I could never 
have imagined was possible. ... But that’s what is so painful 
now: I just want to love him now. [Weeping.] ... do love him 
now. ... It’s hard. ... | want to hold onto how much I’ve been 
changed by being his mom. ... [Weeping.] But it’s hard.” 

We talked for a while, during which time I affirmed 
that her vision of Nicholas bathed in light and love was a 
vision of God’s promise that she can trust. After I gave her 
my number and that of the parents’ bereavement group, we 
said our goodbyes. “God be with you, Pat.” 
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CHT ow is hope present in the story of Nicholas, Pat and 
Hazel? What are some of the possibilities and limits em- 
bedded in this story in terms of hope? 

In the face of the devastating illness and loss of her 
son, Pat intuitively seeks out ways to claim meaning in 
the midst of pain and anguish. She seeks out ways to hon- 
our the meaningfulness of her son’s life that reflect the 
distinctiveness of who he was in all his uniqueness. For 
the boy who loved to climb trees, a big climbing tree is 
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planted on a playground 
for other children to 
climb. For the boy 
who shared freely, 
toys are given to 
one who holds a 
special place for 
him. For the boy 
who proudly prayed 
for God’s presence and 
protection, his mother 
meditatively needlepoints 
his prayer from her heart. 
For the boy who liked to make 
people feel better, his organs are 
given that others might have life. 

In multiple ways, Pat bears witness to the meaningful- 
ness of her son’s life and wrestles forth meaningful pos- 
sibility out of what is otherwise meaningless tragedy. 
Her actions express her need to have tangible signs of the 
ways her son’s life has made a difference. Among many 
other things, through her actions, she honours the one 
who taught her how to love. 

In the concrete lives of particular people (kids who 
will climb the tree, the boy up the street, the organ recipi- 
ents and their families, and so on), precious lives are hon- 
oured and even enriched through Nicholas’s death. While 
it is disturbing to say it, it is also true. At another level, as 
Nicholas’s life is raised up as one full of meaning, so the 
meaningfulness of all of life—both actual and potential— 
is represented and raised up. When one life is reverenced, 
all life is reverenced. Hope’s possibility is glimpsed as the 
meaningfulness of life is insisted upon, especially in situa- 
tions where meaninglessness seems ever present. 

There is much in this story that demonstrates the 
powerful witness of hope as meaning in spite of death, 
tragedy and sadness. However, for Pat, it does not stop 
there. While her need to make meaning and bear witness 
to Nicholas’s life through gifts to others is key, it is also 
sustained by a sense of transcendent presence, a sense 
of God. Pat described her faith as “more spiritual than 
religious” but also kept connected to her local Anglican 
church, where Nicholas was baptized, which they attended 
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on high holidays, and where his 
funeral was held. Interestingly, 
unlike many in such times of 
horrible loss, Pat does not 
interpret Nicholas’s death as 
part of some larger plan of 
God or the way things were 
“meant to be.” She does not 
consider that Nicholas’s death 

is meaningful in and of itself, 
endowed with some unfathomable 
transcendent purpose. Rather, 

Pat gives all of her heart and soul to 

witnessing to the meaningfulness of his 
life, as short as it was—a life that she never 
seems to question is a gift to her and now also 

to many others. It is Nicholas’s life, not his death, that Pat 
seeks to hold up as having eternal meaning and significance. 

Though her faith is challenged, the God she believes 
in and gravitates back to is one who affirms her focused 
attempts to bring forth meaning out of meaninglessness 
and honours this eternally. She trusts that her actions 
are saturated with transcendent meaning which in some 
way bind her to Nicholas through God, who holds together 
heaven and earth. 

Although Pat, in the face of the tragic loss of her son, 
struggles at times with the question of the existence of God, 
she also yearns for God’s presence as that which assures 
her of Nicholas’s safety and connects her earthly being 
with her son’s heavenly being. While she wrestles in time 
with questions of afterlife and whether the meaningful- 
ness of Nicholas’s life ends in the giving of his organs and 
life to others, she also speaks of Nicholas as alive in heaven, 
happy with the way his life has made others’ lives better. In 
one conversation, she noted, “I know it’s crazy, but some- 
times I tell God to make sure to give Nicholas a hug for me 
before bed.” Her relationship with God emerges as that 
which connects her with her son and opens her up to the 
horizon of eternity. @ 


Rev. Dr. Pamela McCarroll is professor of pastoral theology at 
Knox College, Toronto. This article is excerpted from her book, 
The End of Hope—The Beginning. 
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What is Assembly For? 


The 140™ event makes many ponder the meaning of it all. 
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General 
Assembly 


This year’s General Assembly left many commissioners with 
a bitter taste in their mouths. With much time spent debating 
details and diction rather than vision and mission, they 
seemed frustrated by the perceived lack of inspired decisions 
that would help struggling congregations find their way, 

lead the dying church to regeneration and renewal, and help 
Presbyterians across the country reach out to a hurting world 
in ways that are meaningful and transformational. 


Held during the last days of May and the first ones of June 
at Wilfrid Laurier University in Waterloo, Ont., the assembly 
discussed and debated, amended and recommended, voted 
for and against. More than 200 commissioners listened to 
international and ecumenical guests bring words of greeting 
and of wisdom; they heard from young adult representatives 
who encouraged commissioners to be bold, and to do 
something; they were moved by Moderator Rev. Dr. Stephen 
Farris’s poignant prayers, and his remarkable ability to 

say exactly what needed to be said; they worshipped and 
prayed that God would speak and guide them in their task; 
and they were led in a “spiritual type” exercise by the head 
of Presbyterian College, Montreal, learning more about 
themselves, and their congregations, and discovering, 
perhaps, what this church is more—and less—in need of. 


Whatever did or didn't happen at assembly this year, the 
event has generated much fodder for discussion and analysis. 
What is assembly for? What is the church for? What are we, 
as the church, and as Presbyterians called to do? The 
following pages, as well as several others throughout this 
issue, wrestle with these and other questions. We hope you 
will take the time to read them all. This is your church. 

Join the conversation. —AM 
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_ 20th Anniversary of the Church’s 
Confession to Aboriginal Peoples 
“This is the 20th anniversary of this 
special moment in the relationship 
between the Presbyterian Church in 
Canada and indigenous peoples,” said 
Chief Phil Fontaine in his remarks to 
the assembly. “It’s important in many 
respects, but especially in terms of 
setting the stage for this journey we 
embarked on that day.” 

Muchhashappenedinthe 20 years 
sincethechurch’s 1994 confession, the 
formernationalchiefoftheAssembly of 
FirstNationssaid. Theresidentialschool 
settlementagreementwasreached,the 
government made its historic apology, 
and the Truth and Reconciliation Com- 
mission undertook its important work. 
“Andsoweareatapointinourcollective 
history when we can make areal differ- 
ence.Wherewecanestablishandcreate 
thekinds of changes that are absolutely 
necessary and that will speak clearly 
and loudly to fairness and justice to all 
peoples.” 

Following the assembly in 1994, 
Rev. George Vais, then the Moderator, 
presented a copy of the church's Con- 
fession to Aboriginal Peoples to Chief 
Phil Fontaine, then grand chief of the 
Assembly of Manitoba Chiefs. Fon- 
taine refused to accept it, saying he 
would see how the church lived it out. 

This year the 2014 Moderator of 
the General Assembly, alongside Vais, 
presented Fontaine with copies of the 
Confession in'six languages—in Eng- 
lish and French, the official languages 
of Canada, in Korean, the language of 
two of the church's presbyteries, and 
in Dakota, Ojibwe and Plains Cree, 
the primary languages spoken by the 
children in the two residential schools 

~ that were run by the church, 

“Mr. Fontaine, | am very reluctant 
to make any promises,” Moderator 
Stephen Farris said. “You know very > 
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Let’s Stop Pretending 


Before it’s too late. 
By Connie Wardle 


I'VE BEEN TO SIX General Assem- 
blies in a row as a Record staff mem- 
ber. Even for a preacher’s kid and 
lifelong Presbyterian like me, that’s 
a lot of assemblies. I hope there will 
be many more. But I’ve never known 
a growing church or a full Sunday 
school or a congregational budget 
that wasn’t declining year after year. 
I’ve heard people talk about days 
gone by when things were differ- 
ent, but I was born and raised in a 
world of empty pews. According to 
the Haynes Report (see the Record’s 
June 2013 issue), our own stats sug- 
gest there will only be 65,000 of us 
by 2020. That’s a decline of about a 
third over the course of this decade. 
It’s a big change. 

We like to pretend our church 
isn’t changing quickly (or at least 
we like to complain that it isn’t). But 
as Rev. Dr. Dale Woods pointed out 
during his Sunday morning session 
at assembly, change isn’t something 
we get to choose. Every time some- 
one leaves a congregation or passes 
away, that’s a change. And each time 
someone joins a congregation that’s a 
change, too. The issue is not whether 
or not we will change, but whether 
or not we are going to be intentional 
about it. 

Tm not convinced we will be. It’s 
easy to keep pressing on, talking all 
the while about how much we need 
to change and debating what that 
change should look like. We can 
pretend we have time. We can keep 


bringing up the idea of biennial as- 
semblies—it’s come up twice in the 
assemblies I’ve gone to—until we’re 
forced to move to biennial meetings 
because we can’t sustain the annual 
expense anymore. We can justify it by 
reminding ourselves ministry isn’t 
about the numbers and we should 
make decisions based on theology 
rather than finances. 

But can’t we do both? Can’t we, 
for theological reasons, make sure 
there’s going to be a Presbyterian 
Church for me to participate in down 
the road? 

There have been some incredible 
moments at General Assembly 
when something happened and 
the Spirit seemed to break in for 
a moment past the motions and 
amendments, between the cracks in 
Roberts’ Rules of Order. 

When Rev. Dr. Clyde Ervine 
stood up at the 2012 assembly and 
made a plea for the denomination 
to focus on congregations, “the ba- 
sic, fundamental fabric of our de- 
nomination” which “we too often 
assume ... will always be there,” it 
was a powerful moment. Commis- 
sioners applauded. One asked that 
the whole speech be recorded in the 
minutes. And Ervine’s plea has been 
mentioned at each assembly since. 

But for each Spirit-filled mo- 
ment that has made people sit up 
straighter, there have been many 
hours spent nitpicking motions and 
doing routine business. And I must 
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admit, it’s frustrating. 

At an assembly it’s easy to be- 
come focused on the minutiae of mo- 
tions and amendments and lose sight 
of the bigger picture. Who are we re- 
ally doing this stuff for? Whose life 
will be impacted by the reports and 
recommendations that fill 400 pages 
each year? What effect will 
it have on the future? 

There were times when 
it felt like we were going in 
circles. The 2011 assembly 
thought we needed to have 
a clear vision for the future 
before we could address issues like 
national restructuring, so it asked 
the Assembly Council to “discern, de- 
fine and articulate the vision” of the 
denomination. The council did a na- 
tional survey, put together a mission 
and vision statement and brought it 
to the 2012 assembly. That assembly 
referred it back because the state- 
ments were too general. The council 
tried again. It presented a new vision 
to this year’s gathering and, after a 
flurry of amendments and discus- 
sions, (and after years of time and 
effort) the assembly ended up defeat- 
ing the recommendation entirely. 
Apparently it wasn’t that important 
for the church to have a new vision 
statement after all. 

Yet during those discussions, 
both at Assembly Council and at 
assembly, it seemed so important to 
people that we get these statements 
right. If only we could find the 


right words and put them in the 
right order, if we could perfectly 
who we are, then 
somehow we would know what we 
should do and where we should go. 
It was easy to get wrapped up in the 
process and the details. And it was 
easier to talk about the wording of 


articulate 


We like to pretend our church 
isn't changing quickly (or at least 
we like to complain that it isn't) 


a statement than to have a frank 
discussion about the future. 

Although General Assembly is 
a great way to gather people from 
across the country, its format makes 
it primarily reactionary and detail- 
oriented rather than proactive and 
big-picture. It’s structured to deal 
efficiently with reports and recom- 
mendations from its committees 
(many of which are responding to a 
request or overture from a session, 
presbytery or synod), and to allow 
orderly discussions of those matters. 
It’s not set up to explore big ques- 
tions, or nurture creativity, or think 
intentionally about the future. 

This year the vision statement 
was rejected, but another motion in 
essence replaced it. It wasn’t pains- 
takingly crafted by a committee, but 
came from a commissioner, Rev. 
Sean Howard, who wanted to echo 
the sentiments Ervine expressed in 


General 
Assembly 


2012. It declared congregations to be 
a critical priority for the denomina- 
tion, and called for that priority to be 
woven into the work of all national 
agencies, committees and staff. (You 
can read it on page 49.) 

I kept thinking back to some- 
thing Rev. Dr. Rick Horst said to me 
when he was Moderator of 
the 2011 General Assembly. 
He said we tend to think of 
the Presbyterian Church in 
Canadaasa ship. But it’s not 
a ship; it’s a flotilla. And you 
turn a flotilla around one 
boat at atime. 

Most Presbyterians are not elders 
or ministers. They will never attend 
(and, to be honest, may never care 
about) a General Assembly, and prob- 
ably won’t set foot in a presbytery 
meeting. They’re not going to pick up 
a copy of the Acts and Proceedings 
for alittle summer reading. The work 
of assembly is an important piece in 
the machinery of the denomination, 
but much of what it does will never 
touch their lives. 

We're all part of this changing 
church. And it is changing whether 
we like it or not. What churches and 
assemblies do—and what they leave 
undone—will be handed on to the 
next generation of church leaders. So 
let’s figure out what we’re doing and 
who we're doing it for. @ 


Connie Wardle is the Record’s senior 
writer and online editor. 
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well we haven't been good at keeping 
them. Maybe we'd better keep the 
ones we've already made before we 
make any new ones. So I'm not going 
to make a single promise today. I'm 
just going to say what's happened. 
We've listened. We have heard you 
speak and we have been moved.’ 

“This is a symbol,” he said of the 
copies of the church's confession. 
“But sometimes symbols also repre- 
sent reality. |'m not going to promise 
that this symbol represents reality. 
What we're going to do instead is pray 
that this symbol represents reality. 
And | ask you to take this now as a 
symbol of that prayer.” 


A FEW SIGNIFICANT 
ITEMS OF BUSINESS: 


Elders and Baptism 
If presbyteries and the next General 
Assembly approve a recommenda- 
tion sent down under the Barrier Act, 
elders may in the future be permitted 
to administer the sacrament of bap- 
tism in isolated congregations. 
Elders who have special training 
can already be commissioned by their 
presbyteries to administer commu- 
nion, one of the church’s two sacra- 
ments, in congregations they serve. 
Another recommendation asked 
the church's theological colleges and 
the Elders’ Institute “to continue to 
develop suitable training materials to 
assist presbyteries to prepare ruling 
elders under the authority of presby- 
teries to administer the sacraments 
in certain circumstances in which a 
minister is not available.” 


Living Faith in Korean 

The Korean translation of Living Faith 
may come to sit beside the English 
version as a subordinate standard of 
the denomination. > 
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To Be Transformed 


General Assembly may not be the place for this. 
By Hugh Donnelly 


PRESBYTERIANS LOVE MEETINGS. 
Whenever a decision needs to be made, 
we happily call a meeting. Well moder- 
ated and with good discourse, a meet- 
ing can be a beautiful expression of the 
way the Spirit works in community. 
I consider this to be one of the great 
strengths of our tradition. However, it’s 
also true that a great strength can, at 
times, also be a great weakness. 

I was struck by this reality as I par- 
ticipated in the four days of meetings at 
the 140th General Assembly in June. 
The sederunts were very well moder- 
ated, and the discourse was—at times— 
good. But occasionally we seemed to be 
spending an inordinate amount of time 
on matters which were not going to af- 
fect our denomination at all, for good 
or ill. This caused me to ask the ques- 
tion: “What is it we are really trying to 
achieve through our meetings?” 

As I sat through the lively debate on 
biennial assemblies, I wondered if the 
answer to this question might be trans- 
formation. One thing we can say about 
Jesus is that he called people to grow, 
mature, evolve, transform. Pick up 
your mat and walk. Let your light shine. 
You must be born from above. Love one 
another. Take up your cross. When Je- 
sus invites us (as individuals and as the 
church) to follow him, he beckons us 
into an encounter with something that 
is life changing. Note that he doesn’t 
ask people to think about him or to 
discuss him or even to believe in him; 
rather his invitation is that we follow 
him, that we experience the divine in 


our midst. I believe that this yearn- 
ing for inner transformation lies deep 
within all of us, and could explain why 
there seems to be a resurgence of inter- 
est these days in spiritual disciplines 
like meditation. 

As I listened to the debate on bien- 
nial assemblies, I heard many people 
(speaking both for and against the mo- 
tion) express the deep desire that our 
denomination experience the kind 
of renewal—the kind of transforma- 
tion—that Jesus invites us to enjoy. 
During the debate, commissioners 
spoke about our collective need for 
connection, for education, for worship, 
for community building. This longing 
is truly at the heart of our gathering, 
but is General Assembly the best place . 
for denominational transformation to 
happen? I wonder if our comfort level 
with meetings is so high that it actually 
prevents us from being open to other 
avenues of renewal. Yes, it’s true that 
some of our collective needs may have 
been met by sitting at tables and voting 
on motions, but might it also be true 
that we are hiding behind meetings be- 
cause we're so comfortable with them, 
hoping that a good meeting will be that 
which transforms us? Might we be so 
comfortable talking about the things of 
faith that we are missing opportunities 
to experience faith? 

It’s possible for meetings to be 
Spirit-filled experiences. Because I 
have never been satisfied with the type 
of meeting which is primarily business 
but includes bookend prayers, I have 


® 


begun to shape session meetings so 
that the business is actually included 
as part of a service of worship. The 
session agenda is printed on leftover 
PCC bulletins, and we use the three- 
fold order of worship (Approach, 
Word, Response), complete with 
songs and unison prayers. The actual 
business of the court falls under the 
section called, Offering. Our business 
meeting is embedded in what (I hope) 
is the transformative act of worship. 

But even so, our congregation can- 
not depend on meetings (even Spirit- 
filled ones) to be our sole source of 
renewal. Neither can our denomi- 
nation. I am encouraged that events 
such as the Presbyterian Women’s 
Gathering and Canada Youth are hap- 
pening more frequently. How can we 
encourage more people from across 
the country to attend such gather- 
ings? What other national or regional 
events and celebrations could we 
hold? Such gatherings, I believe, af- 
fect change and transformation in our 
church much more powerfully than 
can the average business meeting (or 
General Assembly, for that matter). 

The business of our church is 
transformation. Motions and amend- 
ments have an important place in our 
church. But more important than 
talking about renewal is actually ex- 
periencing it. 


Rev. Hugh Donnelly is minister 
at Guildwood Community, 
Scarborough, Ont. 


Presbyterians Sharing 


in mission and ministry around the world 
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anada Youth gives young people from 


across Canada tools for effective and faithful 
leadership and service. Worship, workshops 
and faith-filled connections change lives and 
strengthen relationships with God. 
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Every gift to Presbyterians Sharing makes a 
lasting difference. Pray for the leaders and 
young people attending Canada Youth. Donate 
through your congregation or online. 
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The recommendation was remitted 
to presbyteries under the Barrier Act, 
and must be approved by a majority 
of presbyteries and a second General 
Assembly. 


The Option to Eliminate Synods 
Sessions, presbyteries and synods 
can weigh in on the possibilities for 
the future of synods thanks to a docu- 
ment sent out for study and report. 

The document was created by a 
special committee tasked with deter- 
mining If and how the current work 
done by synods could be fulfilled with- 
out the structure of a synod, and how 
synods might be permitted to dissolve 
themselves if they wish to do so. 

On the floor the recommendation 
was amended to ask the courts to “be 
encouraged to make other sugges- 
tions on how the church might reor- 
ganize the work of synods in a more 
efficient and effective way.” The dead- 
line for responses is Jan. 31, 2015. 


Immigrant Congregations Guide 
The report of the clerks of assembly 
included a guide to help immigrant 
congregations that are considering 
joining the Presbyterian Church in 
Canada, as well as the presbyteries 
that might receive them. It provides 
an outline of the church’s policies and 
procedures, and a checklist of steps 
to receive a new congregation. 


Updates on the Pension Plan 

The assembly approved a number of 
measures to provide more funds for 
the church's pension plan. Effective 
July 1, the plan requires an estimated 
$325,000 per month over and above 
current contributions to deal with a 
solvency shortfall. 

You can read more about these 
and other assembly decisions on 
our website. @) 


The Big Picture 


Assembly seems to miss the forest for the trees. 
By Tristan Gerrie 


WHEN | ARRIVED at General As- 
sembly, I had no idea what to ex- 
pect. How could over 200 people 
attend the same meeting and get 
anything done? What will happen 
when people disagree? Do things 
get ugly? Should I have read the 
Book of Reports more closely? 

As assembly unfolded, I found 
that many of my fears were for 
nothing, and I was struck by the 
feeling of community. It always 
amazes me how tight-knit our 
larger national church can feel. 

However, there were aspects 
of the assembly that I found 
frustrating. It’s no secret that the 
Presbyterian Church is on the 
decline, and that congregations 
across the country are facing a 
myriad of challenges. I was left 
wondering what was accomplished 
at the 140th General Assembly to 
support the church moving forward, 
and what would help to ensure that 
when I “grow up” there will still 
be a PCC to belong to. I wondered 
what decisions were made that 
truly required the attention and 
prayerful discernment of more 
than 200 leaders. I wondered what 
other challenges and discussions 
could have used their attention and 
focus instead. 

I think of the struggle and time 
spent word-smithing a possible 
vision statement for the church. 
We debated the use of words like 
“equipping, and I thought about 


whether time might have been bet- 
ter used exploring what that word 
means, and how, as a national 
church, local congregations and 
missions could feel equipped and 
empowered to do God’s work. 
Assembly is one of the few op- 
portunities where we, as a church, 
have a broad representation of 
our leadership from across the 
country. This presents an amaz- 
ing opportunity to learn from each 
other, to share our challenges and 
celebrate our successes. I hope we 
are not losing out on opportunities 
by getting caught up in the process 
and routine matters. We at times 
have a tendency to miss the forest 
for the trees, (or in some cases, the 
issue for the process), but I hope 
that we as a denomination can 
move past that and begin to work 
through our struggles together. 
Though I had moments of 
confusion and frustration, I also 
experienced some moments of 
great joy and laughter. I felt the 
Spirit amongst us during our 
worship services, heard of God’s 
work around the world through 
our ecumenical speakers and felt 
the warm embrace of fellowship 
amongst my brothers and sisters 
in the church. I am grateful for this 
opportunity to have been involved 
as ayoung adult representative. @ 


Tristan Gerrie is an elder at 
Morningside-High Park, Toronto. 
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An excerpt from 


Why Aren't 
We Panicking? 
By Rev. Dr. Jeff Loach 


From his blog, Passionately 


te 


His, at presbyterianrecord.ca. 


“In my 20-plus years in this 
denomination, only rarely 
has anything resembling an 
alarm been sounded about our 
membership decline, and when 
it has been expressed, it has 
come from only a few different 
sources. Do we lack a sense 
of self-preservation? Are we 
apathetic? Or do we believe 
God has a greater plan? 

While | don't pretend 
to have all the answers, it’s 
possible that all three of these 
scenarios may be true for us. ... 

“The Moderator of the 
140th General Assembly, 
Stephen Farris, noted in one 
of his series of prophetic, 
cut-to-the-quick remarks 
to the assembly that while 
sociologists tell us that the 
world has been moving in a 
post-denominational direction, 
perhaps God is doing likewise. 
In that sense, self-preservation 
for us, as a ‘tribe’-is pointless: 
after all, if God is at work, and 
God's Kingdom is coming on 
earth as in heaven, our task 
as followers of Jesus is not 
to preserve a particular sub- 
culture, but to get on board 
with what God is doing. In other 
words, God has a greater plan 
and we should pay attention.” 


q 
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Together with partners overseas 
and generous supporters here 
at home, we are responding 

to the root causes of poverty 
and working to create positive 
change around the world. 
Donate today! 


Presbyterian World Service & Development is the international o 
development and relief agency of The Presbyterian Church in Canada 
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_} Yes, | want to become a monthly donor using my credit card 
for $ /month! 


(_] Enclosed is my one-time donation for: $ 


Please provide the following credit card information 
CL) Visa (J) Mastercard 

Credit card #: 

Expiry date: 


CVV #: 


Name on card: 
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E-mail: 
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So That All May Be Fed 


The Foodgrains Bank brings hope to the margins. 
By Amy MacLachlan 


ELEVEN YEARS AGO, I was offered 
ajob with the Record. With it came 
a trip to Ethiopia—my first foray 
to the developing world, and an 
eye-opening, inspiring, transform- 
ing experience. 

I travelled with the Canadian 
Foodgrains Bank—a Christian orga- 
nization comprised of 15 Canadian 
church partners (including the Pres- 
byterian Church), dreaming and toil- 
ing towards a world without hunger. 
The trip in 2003 marked the 20th 
anniversary of Ethiopia’s absolutely 
devastating famine. One million peo- 
ple lost their lives. Amidst the dust 
and doom, it was the newly-minted 
CFGB that was bringing grain to 
starving families. 

And so a wonderful story of hope 
began. 

“This vision of society under the 
rule of God where there shall be no 
poor among us, where the hungry 
shall be fed, shaped the establish- 
ment of the Canadian Foodgrains 
Bank,” said executive director, Jim 
Cornelius. 

“Any reading of the scriptures 
makes it clear that in the Kingdom of 
God... we all have been given respon- 
sibility to ensure that those in need, 
those who are hungry, are cared for 
and have food.” 

This dedication and expertise 
amidst a world of pain and suffering 
led to CFGB being named this year’s 
E.H. Johnson award recipient for be- 
ing “on the cutting edge of mission.” 


The honour is bestowed annually ata 
special General Assembly luncheon. 

“The gravity of ignoring the hun- 
gry, the poor, the disposed, is re- 
peatedly emphasized in the biblical 
texts,” continued Cornelius in his 
address. “It is not just something 
that would be good to do, if you are 
able, if you have time, if you have 
some spare funds. It is a require- 
ment, an obligation. In the Gospel 
of Matthew (25:31-46), Jesus pro- 
vides an account of the final judg- 
ment where people are divided on 
the basis of whether they have fed 
the hungry, clothed the naked, and 
welcomed the stranger.” 

Since its founding 30 years ago, 
the Foodgrains Bank has provided 
over 1.1 million tonnes of food and 
seeds to people in 78 countries. In 
addition to food assistance, they help 
improve food security and nutrition, 
and, here in Canada, influence public 
policy related to ending hunger. 

In Ethiopia, I saw several villages 
that were once dry and barren, their 
people poor and hopeless, but after 
being taught how to build water cis- 
terns and irrigation systems (built 
with local labour through food-for- 
work programs), the land was trans- 
formed to lush and fertile. Men now 
had work. Families now had food. 
And people could keep their land. I 
saw smiles and laughter; I saw peo- 
ple proud to show the results of their 
labour; and yes, I saw that there is 
still a long way to go. Once called the 
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This dedication and expertise amidst a world of pain and s 
CFGB being named this year's E.H. Johnson award recipient 


breadbasket of the world, CFGB is 
helping to restore Ethiopia (and oth- 
ers) to its former glory. 

As explained by Cornelius: “The 
MCC Food Bank was started by the 
Mennonites in the mid-1970s. They 
were troubled by ... how national 
and global systems were operating 
in ways that were not addressing 
the urgent needs of ‘the least of 
these” They imagined a food bank 
that would model a different way of 
working.” In 1982, the Mennonite 
Central Committee sought interest 
in establishing an inter-church food 
bank, and the Canadian Foodgrains 
Bank was born one year later. The 


Presbyterian Church through 
Presbyterian World Service & 
Development joined in 1992. 

During the award luncheon, Ken 
Kim, director of PWS&D, asked those 
in the room who had supported the 
bank in any way to stand up. About 
a quarter of the room did so. Some 
were farmers who planted crops to 
grow, sell and donate the proceeds; 
some were part of urban congrega- 
tions who partnered with one of 200 
community growing projects; some 
had organized fundraising events; 
and still others were individuals who 
simply donated regularly. 

“One of the images of the Kingdom 


E.H. JOHNSON WINNER 


uffering led to 


of God is of a banquet table to which 
all are invited,” said Cornelius. “By 
taking practical action to feed those 
who are hungry, to support efforts 
that improve nutrition and restore 
and strengthen livelihoods, the 
church becomes a community of 
promise for the wider world. 

“Jesus calls us to participate in 
his redemptive and healing work,” 
he continued, “to be a sign, a fore- 
taste, and an agent of the in-break- 
ing reign of God where hunger is 
no more.” 

Amy MacLachlan is the Record’s 
managing editor. 
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FROM THE MODERATOR 


The Roots Approach 


Making new growth possible. By Stephen Farris 


ndividuals have a natu- 
ral life span—nothing 
surprising there. We 

are also becoming ac- 

customed, with pain, to 

a parallel notion, that 
congregations have life spans. It may 
be time to ask whether denomina- 
tions—in fact, our denomination— 
might have a life span also. Perhaps 
God uses a denomination in a certain 
place, at a certain time, for a certain 
purpose. If that time has passed and 
God’s purpose has been achieved, or 
has been abandoned by the people, 
the denomination not only will but 
should pass away. And no church 
growth strategies will keep that from 
happening. “The word of the Lord en- 
dures forever,” but maybe not denom- 
inations. Do I like the idea? Of course 
not, but given the statistics, we need 
at least to think about the possibility. 
Let me be clear. I confidently expect 
Christian worship and service to con- 
tinue in Canada. The next few decades 
will be hard for the Christian church 
and things may get worse before they 
get better. But I also expect that life and 
even the numbers will eventually im- 
prove for the church. I believe that as a 
merely inherited and social adherence 
to the virtues of the gospel fades away, 
the contrast with the life of the church 
will become more apparent and attrac- 
tive to at least some in our society. Of 
course, that assumes that the church 
will actually live by and for the gospel! 
If not... Either way, particular struc- 
tures of Christianity in our country may 
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| think it’s worth trying 
the genuineness strategy 
or the roots approach’ 
over the next years 


not survive in their present form. The 
church landscape may be unrecogniz- 
able in another 25 years. 

This is not the first time Presbyte- 
rians have had to consider whether we 
can or should continue to exist as a sepa- 
rate denomination in Christ’s church. 
In the years leading up to Church Union 
in 1925, our spiritual ancestors had to 
decide whether we should continue as 
a separate entity. About two-thirds of 
the old Presbyterian Church decided 
they were called to merge with Meth- 
odists and Congregationalists to form 
the United Church of Canada. About 
one-third of the church, our spiritual 
forebears, decided to continue the 


existence of the Presbyterian Church in 
Canada. Some continuing Presbyterians 
believed simply that our way of doings 
things was God’s way. Moses and all the 
children of Israel had been Presbyterian 
since shaking the Red Sea sand from be- 
tween their toes! More modestly, others 
thought that the Reformed witness, the 
way of thinking and of being church de- 
veloped in the Reformation and shaped 
by years of struggle, was so valuable that 
it deserved representation on the Cana- 
dian church scene. 

It may still be that the best ap- 
proach for the Presbyterian Church is 
to be what we are. It may even be the 
most practical approach. In a society 
where spiritual rootlessness is epidem- 
ic, it may be that some will be attracted 
to a church with deep spiritual roots. 
There is, after all, nothing so irrelevant 
as achurch desperately trying to be rel- 
evant and forgetting what it is. It’s the 
spiritual equivalent of a bad comb over. 
I think it’s worth trying the genuine- 
ness strategy or the “roots approach” 
over the next years. 

Accordingly, in my moderatorial 
year, I will be exploring our roots and 
taking as a motto a phrase adapted from 
the Letter to the Colossians, “Rooted 
and Built Up in Christ.” I want to ex- 
plore our roots, not from nostalgia 
for some imaginary golden era of the 
past, but because deep roots make new 
growth possible. We'll see if, in the mer- 
cy of God, that happens with us. @ 


Rev. Dr. Stephen Farris is dean of 
St. Andrew’s Hall, Vancouver. 
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KNOX, ACTON, ONT. 
The Women’s Missionary 
Society group at Knox 
celebrated its 60th 
anniversary this year—that 
deserved a cake! Pictured 
are Lorna Hodgson, Inez 
Brennan (a founding 
member), Gail Beerman 
Mary Findlay, Wilma Welsh 
Joyce Sprowl, Marion 
Crumplen and Faye Pink 
Absent is founding member 
Kay Hansen 


Find more online at presbyterianrecord.ca 


Photographs can be uploaded at 
presbyterianrecord.ca. 


WINNIPEG, MAN. 


A crowd greeted Prince Charles and his wife, Camilla, 
during a stop at the provincial legislature. Among them 
were aboriginal protestors with signs and flags, and Vivian 
Ketchum with her camera. You'can see some more of her 
photos and read her reflection on the experience on the 
People and Places section of our website 


KENSINGTON, P.E.I. 


It's a special moment every Sunday: the children gather 
‘round for a word from Rev. Alan Stewart 
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THE OTHER SIX DAYS 


Da Boss Above 


An unlikely Bible translation and other interesting things. By Bradley Childs 


CHURCH SKIT 

Coming out of a 
church that had a 
skit every single 
week, I tend to think 
the medium is a tad 
overused. Still, there 
are some very good 
church skits out there 
and people learn and 
grow in different 
ways. One skit I do 
like—and one that is 
gaining in popular- 
ity—is titled, “Set Me 
Free” after the song by 


“Set Me Free” 


Casting Crowns. You- 

Tube is flooded with churches and youth 
groups performing their own variations. 
If your church hasn’t done something 
like this before, this might be agood place 
to start. 

FIND IT @ youtube.com. 

Search for “set me free skit.” 


MOVIE 


Abbie Cobb and I were in the same 
church youth group in Omaha, Ne- 
braska. Our parents are good friends. 
She’s been doing a lot of television and 
movies lately and her last one is per- 
fect for this column. Moms’ Night Out 
is a family-friendly comedy. It’s basi- 
cally a reflection on Christian middle 
class moms who are out on the town 
when a whole lot of craziness befalls 
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them. Is it an Oscar winner? No. Few 
are. Does it aspire to brilliance or in- 
tend to be the film world’s glimmering 
example of what strong, feminist char- 
acters look like? No. Instead it’s just 
a fun little movie that will no doubt 
make moms laugh. I thought it was 
worth the price of the ticket and I’m 
not even a mom. Oh, and look out for 
the girl named Bridget. She’s going to 
be a huge star. 

FIND IT @ momsnightoutmovie.com. 


GIVING KIOSKS 

Yep, this is exactly what it sounds like. 
And it’s free. Sort of. It’s basically a 
touchscreen tablet mounted to a stand 
with card readers to accept debit and 
credit cards. The company will send 


your church one for 
The product 
nothing. Of 
course “other charg- 


free. 
costs 


es may apply.” Okay, 
so it does cost $20 a 
month to hold an ac- 
count with the com- 
pany for processing 
the charges. But the 
kiosk is free and cool 
looking, too. Okay, 
so then you also pay 
about 15 cents per 
swipe. So there is 
that. But the kiosk is 
free. And really, who 
still uses cash? And cheque books... 
what kind of troglodyte do you think I 
am? I’m only kidding. Partly. Let’s face 
it: even banks are phasing out cheques. 
So what’s the next step? Well, maybe 
it’s a giving kiosk in the narthex. 

FIND IT @ givingkiosk.com 


NEW BIBLE 

“Da Boss Above, he take care me, jalike 
da sheep farma take care his sheeps. He 
goin give me everyting I need. He let me 
lie down wea da sweet an soft grass stay. 
He lead me by da water wea I can rest. 
He give me new kine life. He lead me 
in da road dat stay right, cuz I his guy.” 
Just in case you missed it, that’s Psalm 
23 from a new translation of the Bible 
called Da Jesus Book. Da Jesus Book is 
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“Market 
Place 


A place to share your message with your community 


a version of the Bible taken from 
English to a form of Hawaiian pi- 


geon English. It’s unique “fo sho.” 
Genesis is called “Da Start” and 


Revelation is called “Jesus Show.” To place an ad call Carol McCormick at 905-833-6200 ext. 25 


re ey unk thied= a joke youre or email: cmccormick@canadads.com 
wrong. Da Jesus Book took several 


translators more than 12 years to 
produce. It was worked on by Jo- 
seph Grimes, formerly of Cornell 
University, and is published by 
Wycliffe Bible Translators. Oh, 
and it’s selling like hotcakes... or 
Spam, if you’re Hawaiian. 

FIND IT @ pidginbible.org. @ 


Attention Presbyterian 
Churches: 


WINDOWS 


Employment 
ads 20% off! 


Rev. Bradley Childs is minister PROTECTIVE : Pra & 
GLAZING RESTORATION 


SINCE 1979 
97 Wharncliffe Rd. S. London, Ont. N6J 2K2 


Toll Free 877-575-2321 
be www.sunrisestainedglass.com 


at First, Regina. 


Place your employment 


ad in the Presbyterian 
Record and find the 
perfect candidate fast. 


Da 


Jesus 


BOOK 


a 
<: 
» 


Robert McCausland 
Limited 
Artists & Craftsmen 
of Stained Glass since 1856 


30 Chauncey Avenue 
Toronto, Ont. M8Z 2X4 
Tel. (416) 233-9530 1-800-563-1555 


ARTISTS AND CRAFTSM EN 


IN STAINED GLASS 
(905) 669-4244 
UNIT #6, 8481 KEELE STREET 
CONCORD, ONTARIO L4K 127 


Hawes Pidgin New Testasnesd 
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Opportunities 


istry 


Synod of the Atlantic Provinces 

Brookfield, P.E.!., Brookfield Pastoral 
Charge; Three-point charge looking 
for a minister; Interim Moderator 
Rev. William Dean 1556 Pt. Prim Rd., 
Belfast PE COA 1A0; 
902-659-2417, 
churchbuilder@hotmail.com. 

North Tryon, P.E.I., North Tryon; Interim 


Moderator Rev. William Dean; 1556 Pt. 


Prim Rd., Belfast PE COA 1A0:; 
902-659-2417, 
churchbuilder@hotmail.com. 


Tabusintac, N.B., St. John’s; New Jersey, 


Zion; and Bartibog, St. Matthew's; 
Full-time three-point charge; Interim 
Moderator Rev. Derek Krunys, 206 
Wellington St., Miramichi, NB EIN 
1M7; dkrunys@hotmail.com. 


Synod of Quebec and 
Eastern Ontario 
No vacancies at this time. 


Synod of Central, Northeastern 

Ontario and Bermuda 

Erin, Burns; and Ospringe, Knox: 
Two-point charge, full-time minister; 
Interim Moderator Rev. Harvey 
Self, PO Box 276, Orangeville, ON 
LOW 227; 519-941-1334: office@ 
tweedsmuirpresbyterian.org. 

Hillsburgh, St. Andrew's; Music director/ 
organist; job duties include music 
selections for Sunday mornings, 
special occasions, celebration of the 
seasons, meetings, direct senior and 
bell choirs as well as junior choir when 
required; 
519-855-6216 and leave message. 

Markham, Markham Chinese; Full- 
time associate minister for English- 
speaking ministry; Interim Moderator 
Rev. Sam Priestley, 19 Elm Lea St., 
Markham, 
ON L3P 3M8; 905-294-1633; 
sam.priestley@bell.net. 


Cathedral Church of St. Machar 
Old Aberdeen, Scotland 


Unrestricted Call 


This diverse congregation seeks a minister of vision with skills as a preacher and 
pastor and a broad theological outlook. We pray that he or she will inspire us 
through worship with liturgy and music at its core, working with a supportive 
eldership to develop our congregational life and reach out to the wider 


community. 


The medieval Cathedral Church of St Machar is situated in the ancient burgh of Old 


Aberdeen. The main campus of the University of Aberdeen lies within the parish. 


Parish and Ministerial Profiles are available at www.stmachar.com or may be obtained from 
the Clerk to the Nominating Committee Miss Jan McRobbie, 71D Dunbar Street, 
Aberdeen, AB243UA Tel: 01224 487575 (jmmcr@tiscali.co.uk) to whom applications 
with CV, personal statement and details of three referees should be submitted. 


Review of applications will begin after 


1August 2014. Informal enquiries may be made to the Interim 
Moderator, Rey, lan Aitken Tel: 01224 686929 


(ian.aitken@stockethillchurch.org.uk) 


Charity registered in Scotland No. SCo08157 
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Toronto, St. Andrew's Humber Heights; 
Full-time minister; Interim Moderator 
Rev. Sean Howard, 3819 Bloor St. W., 
Toronto, ON M9B 1K7; 416-233-9800 
x 202; sean@standrewsislington.org. 

Uxbridge, St. Andrew's-Chalmers;: 
Full-time minister; Interim Moderators 
Hugh Donnelly and Rev. Dr. Lynda Reid; 
814- 25 Cumberland Lane, Ajax ON 
LIS 7K1; jlreid@bell.net. 


Synod of Southwestern Ontario 

Bayfield, Knox; Part-time; Interim 
Moderator Rev. John Henderson, 

PO Box 824, Exeter, ON NOM 1S6: 
519-235-2608; henderson. 
johncharles@gmail.com. 

Hamilton, Central; Full-time minister; 
Interim Moderator Rev. Curtis Bablitz, 
2138 Brant St., Burlington, ON L7P 
3W5; 905-335-2640; 
minister@branthills.org. 

Hamilton, McNab Street; Full-time 
minister; Interim Moderator Rev. Bob 
Geddes; 905-389-3001; 
bobgeddes@shaw.ca. 

Walkerton, Knox; Full-time minister; 
Interim Moderator Owen Kim, 19 
Brownlee St S., PO Box 526, Teeswater, 
ON NOG 2S0; 519-392-6955; 
maplemission@gmail.com. 


Synod of Manitoba and 
Northwestern Ontario 
No vacancies at this time. 


Synod of Saskatchewan 
No vacancies at this time. 


Synod of Alberta and 

the Northwest 

Calgary, Alta., St. Andrew’s; Minister, 
Vision and Direction; Presbytery 
Representative Rev. Grant Gunnink, 
7655 26 Ave. SW, Calgary, AB 


T3H 3X2; 403-249-6006; 
revg@valleyviewpc.org. 

Edmonton, Mill Woods; 
Full-time minister; Interim Moderator 
Rev. Jean Bryden; 59-10453 20 Ave. 
NW, Edmonton, AB T6J 5H1; 
780-756-6320; jebryden@gmail.com. 


Synod of British Columbia 
Coquitlam, Coquitlam; Full-time lead 
minister; Interim Moderator 
Rev. Dr. Hans Kouwenberg, 
31490 Southern Dr., Abbotsford, BC 
V2T 5P1; jhkandck@shaw.ca. 
Cranbrook, Knox; Senior pastor; 
Co-Interim Moderator Rev. Doug 
Johns, 117 Norton Ave., Kimberley, BC 
VIA 1X8; 250-432-9531; 
revdjohns@hotmail.com. 
Duncan, St. Andrew's; Full-time 
lead minister upon retirement of 
current minister July 1, 2014; Interim 
Moderator Reid Chudley, Trinity 
Presbyterian Church, 2964 Tillicum 
Rd., Victoria, BC 
V9A 2A8; 250-858-7390; 
reidc74@gmail.com. 
Vancouver, Taiwanese; Full-time 
minister; Interim Moderator 
Rev. Dr. Morgan Wong, 6137 Cambie 
St., Vancouver BC V5Z 3B2; 604-324- 
4921; pastor.morgan@vancpc.ca. 
Victoria, St. Andrew's; 
Full-time senior minister; 
Interim Moderator Dr. Gordon 
Kouwenberg: pastor@shaw.ca. @ 


TO ADD A JOB 
TO THE LISTING 
Contact the Record office 


call 1-800-619-7301 ext. 308 
or email dleader@presbyterian.ca 


ST. ANDREW’S - 
CHALMERS 
PRESBYTERIAN 
GChUR GH 
UDB D:GibeeO.N 


IS seeking a 


FULL TIME MINISTER 


Our congregation is looking for 
a dynamic minister who brings 
God’s message into our lives 
through inspired preaching. 
A caring spiritual leader who will 
help us carry out our ministry in 
our community and beyond is 
essential. We would welcome a 
minister who shares our love of 
music and sees it as an outreach 
ministry into our community. 


CONTACT: REV. LYNDA REID, 
Interim Moderator at 
814 - 25 Cumberland Lane, 
Ajax, ON, L1S 7K1 jlreid@bell.net 
Website: 


www.standrewschalmers.ca 


St. Andrew's & St. Stephen's Presbyterian Church in North Vancouver, 


requires a part-time (20 hours/week) 


b,2%¢ 
SUS Zon 
. e@ 
: ° as 


° 


° 


Whoever is thirsty — come 


peg a PAL 


~-- 


Youth Pastor to assume overall responsibility 
for our Youth ministries. 


JOB DESCRIPTION POSTED AT SASSPC.BC.CA 


St. Andrew's & St. Stephen's 
Presbyterian Church 


2641 Chesterfield Avenue 
V7N 


and whoever desires, North Vancouver, BC N 3M3 
= pre Phone: 604-987-6800 
_ take as a gift, the Water of Life. Fax: 604-987-6865 


www. sasspc.be.ca 


STEPS 


TO EMPLOYMENT 


project participant Michele 
Longbottom thanks everyone 
who has donated to WICM for 
providing her with the support 
and encourage- 
ment it took 

to transition 
from the street 
to full time 
employment. 


WICM 


Winnipeg Inner City 
Missions Of The 
Presbyterian Church 
In Canada 

P.O. Box 2444, Station Main 
Winnipeg, MB R3C 4A7 

Flora House 

Anishinabe Fellowship Centre 


Anishinabe Place of Hope — 
Endaayaang 
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Clelland, William “Bill” F., 
June 12, 1930-January 23, 2014. 
Bill was a native Calgarian and 
proud of his city. He graduated 
from Crescent Heights High 
School in 1948 and began his 
career in accounting, later 


receiving a C.A. from Queen’s 
University in 1958. In his 
professional accounting career 
he was most known for the 


time he took to really know his 
clients. He was a faithful elder 
at Grace Presbyterian Church, 
Calgary, for nearly 60 years. He 
was known for his devotion to 
Jesus and his compassion for 
others. 

He is survived by his loving 
wife Jean; his son Jackson 
(Malaika); his grandchildren 
Madeline and Chloe who called 
him “Grandpa Bee Bop.” He will 
also be deeply missed by dear 
Vicki Stagg who knew him as 
“Poppa” and her sons Andrew 
and Malcolm who knew him 
as “Grandpa” and nieces and 
nephews in British Columbia 
and Colorado. @ 
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ILLUSTRATION: BARRY FALLS 


FOR THE JOURNEY 


Final 
Thoughts 


Life On the Edge of Sheer Awe 


Responding with thanksgiving. By David Webber 


hhh! Sit down 
and look over 
there in the 
vegetable gar- 
den.” Linda was 
sitting in our 
Swing seat on our back veranda. 
She was pointing towards the 
garden, which was in the pro- 
cess of getting its early morning 
watering. 

“What are you pointing at?” 
I whispered as I sat down beside 
her, “phonophobic tomatoes?” 

“T don’t think so, smarty 
pants, whatever phonophobic 
means. Look at the top of the first 
tomato ring on the left,” she said. 

I squinted through the 
droplets of water gently falling on 
the garden. “My goodness!” I said, “I’ve 
never seen anything like that before.” 

“She flew in a few minutes ago. 
At first I thought she was a large 
dragonfly. She kind of buzzed around 
in the spray for a few seconds and then 
she lighted on the tomato ring and 
started tossing her feathers back and 
enjoying a shower. I’m afraid she’ll get 
so waterlogged she won't be able to fly 
out of there.” The concern on Linda’s 
face was genuine. 

Though the bathing beauty was 
only about 20 metres away in our 
tomato patch, I wanted a closer look. 
I stepped back into the kitchen and 
plucked the field glasses from the 
windowsill that frames our lake view. 


Creeping back out onto the veranda 
I sat down on the swing seat beside 
Linda. We spent the next 10 minutes 
passing the field glasses back and 
forth as we carried on like a pair of 
peeping Toms watching the bathing 
antics of the female ruby-throated 
hummingbird. Eventually the tiny bird 
wearied of our avian voyeurism, shook 
herself off vigorously and flew into a 
nearby aspen tree where she lighted 
onabranch to preen in the sun. 

Linda and I left with Addy for our 
morning constitutional and when 
we returned from our walk about 45 
minutes later, the little hummingbird 
was bathing again andtwomore,amale 
and a female, were running through 


the sprinkler. Well, actually they 
were flying through it. It was an 
awesome morning. 

Since we moved to our 
cottage on Lac La Hache 25 years 
ago, we have seen so many things 
that have been accompanied 
with the words, “I’ve never seen 
anything like that before.” There 
was the blazing red aurora light 
show one winter night, the loon 
that was killed by a bald eagle 
one early spring morning, the 
otter family that passed the end 
of our dock in a spectacular ring 
of bright water one summer 
afternoon, the coyote that made 
amule deer doe swim laps across 
our end of the lake one autumn 
evening; and on and on it goes. 
These occasions have been so special 
and at times so emotional that, as the 
Trish are want to say, “they could bring 
a tear to a glass eye.” That’s what life 
has been like for us at Lac La Hache. 
For nigh on 25 years we seem to have 
been living our lives on the edge of 
sheer awe. The thing I can’t figure out 
though is that we have come to take the 
awesomeness almost for granted. 

Oddly, our lives on the lakeshore 
seem to emulate life in the church. 
When I reflect back upon the 35 years 
since I came to Christ and began life in 
his church, there has been time after 
time that the phrase, “I’ve never seen 
anything like that before,” seems to be 
the only appropriate expression. For > 


@ 
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FOR THE JOURNEY, continued 


_|am becoming aware that | have to 
correct this in my life. Life on the edge 
of sheer awe aches for aresponse _ 


me it began with my baptism at the 
age of 29. Cal Brown was baptizing 
me together with my infant sons 
in the little congregation of Grace, 
Castlegar, B.C. Cal spoke to me just 
before the service and warned me not 


to expect a big emotional experience 


with my baptism. I didn’t, and there 
wasn't; until the water was applied 
that is. And then the Holy Spirit 
ripped through me like a thundering 
wind nearly blowing my mind. I had 
never seen anything like that before. 
It certainly surprised me. I think it 
might have surprised Cal, too. 

There was the time my Bible 
study group laid hands on me and 
prayed for healing from the cancer 
that I had been diagnosed with 
about a month after being baptized; 
the time the Presbytery of Kootenay 
certified me as astudent for ministry 
and prayed over me; the time I was 
ordained as a ruling elder and the 
elders laid hands on me and prayed; 
the time a half dozen years later 
when I was ordained as a teaching 
elder. There was the time when we 
laid hands on Lila and prayed for 
healing from a brain tumor and she 
was healed in spite of the surgery 
that failed miserably. 

There was the time that I 
baptized and prayed for my dying 
newborn grandson, Jacob, in the 
hospital just after he arrived three 
months premature; and God healed 
his collapsed and torn lungs right 
before the shocked eyes of everyone 
in the infant intensive care unit. 
There was the time we laid hands 


on and prayed for Jacob when he was 
nine years old and his nearly ruptured 
aorta needed to be replaced. (Not long 
ago I was praying for this boy, now 18, 
as he careened athletically down the 
hill on his snowboard). The list goes on 
and on, worthy of the book that awaits 
completion in my computer memory, 
but always the appropriate expression 
has been, “I’ve never seen anything 
like that before.” Just like life on the 
lake, for nigh on 35 years in the church 
I seem to have been living my life on 
the edge of sheer awe. 

As to the church, the common 
thread in living on the edge of sheer 
awe has been prayer, sometimes 
accompanied with the laying on 
of hands. In our house churches, 
intercessory prayer like this is 
commonplace. Often what happens 
in the wake of such prayers is nothing 
short of awesome. 

But here is the thing; even the 
awesomeness is often taken for 
granted. I am becoming aware that 
I have to correct this in my life. 
Life on the edge of sheer awe aches 
for a response. The Bible calls this 
response “thanksgiving” and urges 
me to give thanks in all things. Life on 
the edge of sheer awe is meant to be a 
life of thanksgiving. Currently I am 
pondering what this looks like for me, 
how my life would be different. What 
does it look like for you? @ 


Rev. David Webber is a minister of the 
Cariboo, B.C., house church ministry. 
His fourth and latest book, When the 
Aspen Flowers, is now available. 
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Additional motion made to 
the 140th General Assembly: 


“That we remember, reaffirm and carry forward the strong 
statement made by the 138th General Assembly re the 
importance of local congregations in the following ways: 

“That we declare that a clear and critical priority as a denomination 
is to renew, equip and inspire local congregations and missions to 
fulfill the Great Commission (Matthew 28:19-20) and the Great 
Commandment (Mark 12:29-31) to the glory of the Triune God; 


“That this priority be incorporated into the mandates and/or job 
descriptions of all agencies, national committees, and national staff: 


“That this priority be used by all agencies, national committees, 
and national staff as a regular and critical element of ongoing self- 
evaluation and the evaluation of any staff members, committees 
and/or agencies under their oversight; 


“And that all agencies and national committees be directed to 
regularly include an appropriately thorough written summary 
of the insights and results of these ongoing evaluations at 
future General Assemblies, 


“And that the Assembly Council present a strategic plan at 
the next General Assembly.” 


Motion made by Rev. Sean Howard and amended by Rev. Dr. Roberta 
Clare, June 2, 2014 in Waterloo, Ont. The motion was carried. 
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Underwritten by The Manufacturers Life Insurance Company. 


LUCK ISN'T EN 


MEDIPAC 


Travel Insurance 


Visit medipac.com or call 1-888-MEDIPAC. 


LIFE | FAITH | FAMILY 


Why We Should Write What Does God Look Like? Saying Grace 


PRESBYTERIAN 


{NATIONAL 
/’ PRESBYTERIAN ) 


/ WOMEN'S ~ 
. GATHERING , 
. 204 


burst 
Forth 


Celebrating women 
and their role in 
the church. 


= PM40069388 RO9634 


ww.presbyterianrecord.ca 


' Pauline Brown teaching a class in In 


ee 


The church is there as a symbol of whom it represents. 


And ifit doesn't represent honestly, then there’s no mission. 


why; 


—Pauline Brown, longtime missionary to India 
and recipient of an inaugural Woman of Faith award 
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FOR THE RECORD 


The Fight is Not Over 


Women must continue to change the world. By Amy MacLachlan 


May 15, the Wom- 
nh en’s Missionary 
Society celebrated 


its 100th anniversary—100 years of 
helping others; of extending God’s 
Kingdom. But what is left of the WMS 
today? While no one will officially say 
so, it’s wilting and withering. Women 
of my generation apparently see little 
value in the group and aren't joining to 
take up the cause. 

As the mother of two daughters, I 
findthis exceedingly sad. Women have 
historically been the ones assuming a 
leadership role when it comes to out- 
reach. Through the WMS (and AMS) 
they found a way to be heard when 
their voices were otherwise silenced. 
And while women enjoy more rights 
and freedoms than when the WMS 
was born, there is much left to do. 

Dr. Samantha Nutt of War Child 
Canada was the keynote speaker at the 
National Presbyterian Women’s Gath- 
ering, which drew more than 600 wom- 
en from across the country just days 
after the anniversary. In her address 
Nutt argued that despite what many 
would have us believe, we are not ina 
post-feminist era. Because women are 
in the workforce, because they can vote, 
and become, say, a firefighter (or an or- 
dained minister!) right along with their 
male counterparts, many think the fight 
has been fought and won. Feminism 
worked. And now it’s no more. 

But Nutt urged us to “remember 
that feminism is a process, not a history 
lesson.” 

In a 2012 newspaper, Nutt told 


the story of being honoured by her 
home province, when a headline 
blared: “Wife of Minister Given Or- 
der of Ontario.” It seems that being a 
professor, medical doctor and found- 
er of an international NGO pales in 
comparison to the status of her cabi- 
net minister husband. 


‘If you want to know 
what feminism ought 
to be in the 21st 
century, pay attention 
to the silences. To what 
is left unsaid, and too 
often, unaddressed’ 


“T was first and foremost a minis- 
ter’s wife, with all the smug paternal- 
ism the headline implied,” she wrote. 

Nutt has spent her 40-odd years 
helping to improve the lives of women 
and children in countries ravaged by 
war, oppression, and gender-based 
violence. She called on us as women to 
learn about what’s going on. To recog- 
nize that the fight is not over. To listen 
to stories, and to figure out how to help. 

“If you want to know what femi- 
nism ought to be in the 21st century 
and where it needs to go, pay attention 
to the silences. To what is left unsaid, 
and too often, unaddressed.” 

She shared the story of a girl named 
Nadine living in Eastern Congo (the 
worst place in the world to be a woman, 
by the way), who was brutally raped on 


two occasions and left for dead. (You 
can read more in Nutt’s book, Damned 
Nations: Guns, Greed, Armies and Aid, 
which, I have to say, should be required 
reading for all congregations). Nadine’s 
village is located beside a coltan mine, 
a mineral found in virtually all our 
cellphones. A mineral directly linked 
to the rape and murder of thousands 
upon thousands of women and girls in 
the Congo, thanks to the weapons deal- 
ers and militia groups who control the 
mines and operate with impunity. 

When Nutt asked Nadine why she 
was telling her this she said, “so you 
can tell others.” 

Is this not the work of the WMS? 
Does the church—and the world—no 
longer have a need for women work- 
ing together on a national scale? Per- 
haps not in its current form, but some 
form nonetheless? 

Knowing, I’m sure, the role women 
did and do play in the outreach work 
of the church, Nutt left us with this 
challenge: “My work with women 
around the world... has taught me that 
the women’s movement is unfinished 
everywhere. Our rights are not guar- 
anteed, inequalities are deeply en- 
trenched, and, in many corners of the 
world, these are widening. This is why 
our engagement, our leadership, is so 
very necessary. This is why we must 
burst forth with energy, creativity and 
determination: because if not all of us 
in this room, then who?” @® 


Amy MacLachlan ts the Record’s 
managing editor. 
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Reunion for Ministers 
It is interesting that more rul- 
ing elders are in favour of biennial 
General Assemblies, as opposed to 
teaching elders. With technology 
as it is today, it often isn’t as neces- 
sary to meet in person. As I reported 
to our June presbytery meeting, it 
looks a bit to me like the General As- 
sembly is a “reunion for ministers.” 
JEAN LAWRENCE, WEST VANCOUVER, B.C. 


People Do Remember 
Re Letter to an Unknown Soldier, The 
Messy Table, Online 

Thank you for a beautiful letter, 
Katie. I, too remember the home- 
coming ceremony of the unknown 
soldier very well. Those in charge 
thought there would be little inter- 
est, and arranged for limited stand- 
ing room. But the people of Ottawa 
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fooled them. Thousands of us turned 
out, old and young and in-between. 
We stood for a long time, silently and 
respectfully, watching and waiting 
for “him” to arrive. You could have 
heard a pin drop as he was laid to rest. 
And every year, on November 11th, 
his tomb is covered—covered!—with 
a river of scarlet poppies, thousands 
and thousands of them. People at- 
tending the Remembrance Day Cer- 
emony at 11 a.m. take off their pop- 
pies and lay them respectfully on the 
tomb after the service. Photographs 
and letters and notes and red roses 
are tucked in as well. It is enormously 
moving to see and to take part. “This 
is for my father, for my grandfather, 
for my son, my daughter, for peace ...” 
people murmur as they lay down their 
poppy. People do remember; they do. 
DIANE MUNIER, OTTAWA > 
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LETTERS, continued 


A Piece of Light 
Re The Roots Approach, July/August 

This article was a piece of light in 
what seems to be the annual “General 
Assembly was a bust” edition of the 
Record. 

There are some strong roots in the 
Presbyterian tradition that will prob- 
ably live on in Christianity as it de- 
institutionalizes or morphs to some 
new form. Although we are not able 
to make our representational church 
government work, it will be a feature 
of the future. Our roots are about 
stripping things down to the bare 
bones and dispensing with palaver 
and trappings. Covenanters held their 
meetings in a small circle on the hills 
or in a barn. Spiritual independence 
and orthopraxy were also at our roots. 
Our roots will be alive and well in the 
future, even though the Presbyterian 
Church may not. 

ANDREW MITCHELL, ONLINE 


Webber’s Ink 
I always read David Webber’s 


Presbyterian Record arrives in our 
home. I’ve checked Amazon.ca to see 
if his books were available from them 
but didn’t find any there. Where can I 
purchase his books? 

JOHN ROSS, EDMONTON 


Editor responds: 

Rev. Webber has published four 
books. They can be purchased through: 
Webber Ink, Dunsmuir Rd., Lac La 
ACh er DO mV. O Kei Tale 


God’s Big Plan 
Re Why Aren't We Panicking?, 
Passionately His, Online 

Thanks, Jeff Loach. I resonate 
with a great deal of this. I wonder 
if you could further flesh out what 
you mean by things like “grow the 
Kingdom” and how that fits with your 
understanding of God’s sovereignty? 

BLAIR BERTRAND, ONLINE 


Rev. Loach responds: 

Good question, Blair. When I talk 
about “growing the Kingdom,” I’m look- 
ing more at God’s superintendence of 


the church universal. To take a sim- 
plistic example, when we do ministry 
with young people, particularly in 
smaller communities, that’s Kingdom 
work because the likelihood that they 
will stick around after high school isn't 
great. Building into a teen today is go- 
ing to bless someone else’s congregation 
tomorrow, and that’s perfectly fine in 
God’s economy. 

God's sovereignty is illustrated in 
that He will preserve the church; what 
that looks like, in God’s bigger picture, 
may or may not have a label on it that 
resembles the one with which we pres- 
ently affiliate. But that doesn’t matter 
either, ultimately; while I’m very com- 
fortable with my label, if God’s big plan 
for the church means our tribe is no 
more, I will lament that but will follow 
nevertheless. 

Does that answer your question, 
Blair? If not, let’s continue the conversa- 
tion. There’s lots of engagement possible. 


Editor adds: 
And they do continue the conversa- 
tion. Read it online. 
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NOVEMBER 2014 ISSUE — 
(Annual Education Section) 
by September 15, 2014 


DECEMBER 2014 ISSUE — 
by October 15, 2014 


JANUARY 2015 ISSUE — 
by November 15, 2014 
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CAROL MCCORMICK 
tel: 905-833-6200 ext. 25 


fax: 905-833-2116 
email: cmecormick@canadads.com 


Re Burn It Down, June 

Take St. Andrew’s in Lindsay, 
Ont., for instance, where I have 
been attending since birth. Built 
in 1886, it is Lindsay’s only really 
large downtown church. We run a 
very successful soup kitchen three 
times a week that sees an average 
attendance of 25-35 people, and a 
twice-monthly Sunday supper in 
the parish hall that sees an average 
attendance of 50-80 people. The 
Sunday school is vibrant, and a 
sizable addition to our existing 
building, dedicated in 2009, has 
enabled a variety of community 
groups to make use of the space 
for their purposes (e.g. AA). We 


have over 200 people out on an 
average Sunday. The preaching is 
informative and enlightening. 

Yet, we worship in a 128-year- 
old sanctuary, and our services 
are comfortably broad-church 
(a harmonious mix of hymns, 
ancient and modern, choruses, 
anthems, a fairly structured 
order of worship, congregational 
responses, etc.). Clearly, the notion 
that congregations who worship in 
Victorian-era sanctuaries, utilizing 
many traditional elements, are 
on the wrong side of liturgical, or 
indeed, missional history cannot 
be substantiated. St. Andrew’s in 
downtown Toronto is renowned for 
their mission (i.e. Out of the Cold, 
etc.), but they carry it out rather 
successfully in a large, old building 
that hosts a pretty traditional 
service on Sunday mornings. 

I just feel that congregations 
who successfully minister from 
large, old heritage buildings 
shouldn’t be sneered at (implied or 
otherwise) for not hopping aboard 
the coffeehouse or house-church 
bandwagon. 

IAN D. MCKECHNIE, ONLINE 


Editor adds: 
This, too was an engaging 
conversation, available online. 


Correction: 

An excerpt of Rev. Dr. Pamela 
McCarroll’s book The End of Hope— 
The Beginning: Narratives of Hope 
in the Face of Death and Trauma, 
was published in the July/August is- 
sue, by permission of Fortress Press, 
the book’s publisher. We regret our 
failure to note Fortress Press’s gen- 
erosity in offering us the excerpt. 
Fortresspress.com. @ 
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Celebrate the season 
with candles from 
Evangel Hall Mission 


Help celebrate the Advent and 
Christmas seasons with pure 
beeswax candles from 
Evangel Hall Mission. Perfect 
as gifts or for devotional use. 
All candles are: 


¢ Hand made at Evangel Hall 
Mission, using pure beeswax 


¢ Burn clean, purer and longer than 
paraffin candles 


¢ Produce a warm light with a 
natural honey scent 


¢ Eight inch tapered candles 


¢ Made with help from Evangel Hall 
Mission participants 


Advent Candles — are available 
in sets of five including one white, 
one pink and three purple or blue 
candles for $25 plus shipping and 

applicable taxes. 


Christmas Candles — are available 
in green, red and white colours 
for $10 per pair. 


Bring the light of Advent and 
Christmas into your home and help 
support Evangel Hall Mission! 


For further information contact 
Jo Ann Hislop at 
416-504-3563 ext 222 
or joann.hislop@evangelhall.ca 


EVANGEL HALL MISSION 


552 Adelaide Street West 
Toronto, ON M5V 3W8 


Phone (416) 504-3563 


Fax (416) 504-8056 
www.evangelhall.ca 


Charitable registration 
#11890-3129-RR-0001 
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POP CHRISTIANITY 


Off the Beaten Path 


Where Church is really happening. By Andrew Faiz 


General Assembly 
represents the Main 
Street of the Presby- 
terian Church in 
Canada, then the 
Women’s Gathering 
over the May Long 
Weekend in Richmond Hill, Ont., and 
Canada Youth in July in St. Catharines, 
Ont., are two of the side roads, or 
crossing arteries. Good theory perhaps; 
but like so many municipalities, the 
landscape is shifting. The Women’s 
Gathering had more than 600 
participants, and CY over 400. Both 
of these avenues saw more foot traffic 
than assembly. 

Six hundred, mostly women—the 
Women’s Gathering was the largest of 
the three Presbyterian events this year. 
It grew from the Women’s Missionary 
Society and now at its second at-bat is 
proving itselfto be adynamic, energetic 
and exciting get-together. You want to 
feel thrilled to be a Presbyterian? Come 
to the next one in 2017. 

The women talked about the 
mission of the church—a profoundly 
important subject that will shape the 
future of our denomination. (The youth 
as well explored ideas of mission and 
stewardship.) There were no decision- 
making processes or powers, but there 
were conversations, discussions and 
affirmations that will filter out across 
the church in the coming years. 

I was excited and bolstered by the 
gathering, feeling hopeful about the 
future of the church as I left on the 
last day. The next week a young man 
went on a misogynistic rampage in a 
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There were no decision- 
making powers, 
but conversations, 
discussions and 
affirmations 


California town targeting women he 
felt had rejected his sexual advances. 
Reading about this angry, hateful male 
in the afterglow of a gathering of women 
was ajarring experience. 

It was a reminder of the status 
of women in society—despite all the 
progress, there is still something that 
keeps women, all women, from be- 
ing complete persons. This, many 
women will say, is even more acute in 
the church. It’s not merely a matter 
of rules and regulations, access stuff 
and all that social justice rhetoric that 
makes the world seem progressive. It’s 
not about public policy but about sys- 
temic attitudes. 


I need to confess my own sins 
of omission. In April I wrote about 
churches in Calgary. I interviewed 
one minister from Grace Presbyterian 
without mentioning that church has 
a team ministry of three. The one I 
spoke to and quoted in the article was 
the only male—I failed to mention Rev. 
Jean Morris and Rev. Leslie Walker. 

I cut out the women from the 
conversation, leaving the impression 
that the vision and work of that 
dynamic churchisthe doingofoneman. 
An example of mental editing that is 
telling of systemic attitudes. For many 
it might seem a stretch to connect that 
omission to the murderous rampage in 
California but many women feel that 
denigration on a regular basis. 

I don’t think I’m a misogynist. (I re- 
ally should ask my wife and daughter.) 
But it doesn’t matter what I think of my- 
self—my actions speak louder. Imade as- 
sumptions, without realizing I had made 
assumptions; and I reported my false 
assumptions. It was classic thoughtless- 
ness presenting a bias and thereby cut- 
ting out two thirds of a ministerial team. 

This year at assembly the church 
debated thinning Main Street even 
more, possibly meeting every second 
year. Meanwhile, as the Women’s Gath- 
ering and Canada Youth prove, the oth- 
er roads are overflowing with passion 
and servitude. I’ll begin with me, as you 
start with you, to understand my own 
biases, and to better understand where 
the church is really happening. @ 


Andrew Faiz is the Record’s 
senior editor. 
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BULLETIN 


and Action 


Churches seek to help 
people fleeing violence 
in lraq and Syria. 


Thousands of Iraqi Christians 
have fled their homes as mili- 
tants from the Islamic State (also 
commonly known as ISIS) swept 
through areas of eastern Syria and 
northern and western Iraq, killing 
or forcing out ethnic and religious 
minorities, confiscating property 
and destroying religious images. 
Religious leaders have con- 
demned the actions of ISIS, and are 
calling on the United Nations and 
governments to help refugees and 
internally displaced persons in the 
region. They have also called for 
Christians around the world to pray. 
“We stand with the Christian 
minority in Mosul, Iraq, at this time 
of great anxiety and fear,’ Canadian 
church leaders wrote in a statement 
dated Aug. 1. “We hold them in our 
prayers. They will not be forgotten.” 
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IRAQ AND SYRIA, continued 


Christian residents of Mosul fled 
their homes in late July, many of them 
with only the clothes on their backs. 

The World Council of Churches 
issued an urgent call to the UN for an 
immediate response to the killing of 
Christians and others, and sent letters 
on Aug. 7 to its 345 member churches 
asking for prayers for people killed and 
displaced on the Plain of Nineveh. 

Iraqis fleeing their homes are join- 
ing the hundreds of thousands of refu- 
gees already in the region. Many Syr- 
ians fled to Iraq to escape the civil war 
raging in their country, where Chris- 
tians also fear for their safety. 

Presbyterian World Service & 
Development has launched an emer- 
gency appeal to provide aid to people 
displaced by violence in Iraq and Syr- 
ia, as well as in Gaza and South Sudan. 
Presbyterians can donate through 
their church, online or through the 
PWS&D office. 

The Syrian Civil War has been 
ongoing since early 2011. The UN 
has appealed to the international 


Vancouver School of Theology and 
St. Andrew's Hall staff are closer than 


community for 100,000 resettlement 
spots for Syrians. According to UN 
figures, there are almost three million 
registered refugees and over 30,000 
people awaiting registration. 

Some churches are helping by 
sponsoring refugees to Canada. St. An- 
drew’s, Ottawa, sponsored a family of 
five Iraqi Christians, who arrived on 
April 8. They were among many Chris- 
tians who received threats or experi- 
enced persecution following the U.S.- 
led invasion of Iraq in 20038. 

Two months after the sponsored 
refugees arrived, the session agreed to 
start another sponsorship, this time for 
Syrian refugees. It’s “indicative of the 
support and even enthusiasm for refu- 
gee sponsorship in the congregation,” 
said Terry Collins-Williams, chair of 
the church’s settlement team. 

The Canadian Department of Citi- 
zenship and Immigration has given 
the Presbyterian Church 15 spaces to 
sponsor Syrian refugees through pri- 
vate sponsorships. Syrian refugees to be 
brought in under the Blended Visa Office 


Richard Topping, VST’s principal and a 
former professor at St. Andrew's Hall. 
VST sold its iconic lona building 

to the University of British Columbia 
earlier this year for $28 million. Most 
of the proceeds of the sale will be 
placed in a foundation to be used 

for the continuing operations of the 
school. An estimated $5 million is to 
be used to turn Somerville House, one 
of VST’s two remaining buildings, into 
its new facility. Classes are being held 
in the Chapel of the Epiphany while 


Demolition at Somerville House, July 22. 


Referred refugee program—approxi- 
mately 100 in 2014—are also in need 
of sponsorships. These are people who 
have already been approved to travel 
and the government will assume half the 
cost of resettlement. There is no limit 
to the number of blended cases that can 
be sponsored. Both the cap and program 
only apply to churches outside of Que- 
bec, however. 

Churches in Quebec can work 
with Action Réfugiés Montréal, a 
20-year-old ministry of the Presbyte- 
rian Church and the Anglican Diocese 
of Montreal, to sponsor refugees to the 
province. It has 25 spaces for refugees 
sponsored by Presbyterian congrega- 
tions or groups. 

“We're not doing it out of charity, 
were doing it out of solidarity,” said Paul 
Clarke, executive director of Action 
Réfugiés Montréal. “These are human 
beings and there’s a solidarity we have 
in walking the road with them.” a 


Connie Wardle is the Record’s senior writer. 
Elizabeth Keith was our summer intern. 


The repurposed building will 


ever, with VST turning a wing of the 
Presbyterian college's residence into 
temporary office spaces while its new 
facility is being built. 

St. Andrew's Hall has been “very 
open and accommodating” during 
the period of transition, said Rev. Dr. 


construction is underway. 

“We're really looking at the future 
of theological education in North 
America and realized more and more 
is being delivered remotely,’ Topping 
said. “We want a building that will 
serve the needs of the college.” 


include offices, a library, archives 
and classrooms equipped to 
easily integrate students taking 
courses online. 

Topping said he hoped 
construction would be finished by 
the end of next August. @ —cw 
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The United Church of Canada and 
the ecumenical coalition Kairos are 
undergoing an audit focused on how 
much they spend on political activities. 
The United Church administers 
Kairos on behalf of the 11 member 


Fifty Years for 
Flora House 


Winnipeg Inner City Missions or- 
ganized a community festival on July 
20 to celebrate the 50th anniversary 
of Flora House. Established in 1964 
by the Women’s Missionary Society 
in the north end of Winnipeg’s inner 
city, Flora House serves the diverse 
needs of local children and youth and 
their families. 

Warren Whittaker, a diaconal min- 
ister, was director for 30 years until 
his retirement in 2011. Rev. Margaret 
Mullin, executive director of WICM, 
which also includes Anishinabe Place 
of Hope and Anishinabe Fellowship 
Centre, has filled the role since then. 

Flora House programs help 
children and youth with their school 
work, provide after-school activities 
and snacks, and help them become 
well balanced people, giving them 
opportunities to help them break the 
cycles of poverty and violence that are 
prominent in their neighbourhood. 
@ —WICM 


churches and church agencies that 
support the social justice organization. 

Jennifer Henry, executive director 
of Kairos, said her organization has yet 
to receive any comments or guidance 
from the Canadian Revenue Agency 
as a result of the ongoing audit, which 
began about a year ago. But “the United 
Church and Kairos are always open to 
receiving feedback,” she said. 

Registered charities are permitted 
to use no more than 10 per cent of 
their revenues for political activities, 
and are forbidden from taking part in 
partisan activities, such as endorsing a 
candidate or party. 

The federal government's 2012 


Presbyterian 


Ministers 


Bulletin, 


budget included $8 million for the CRA 
to use in investigating charities and 
enforcing the regulations placed on 
the political activities they undertake. 
The audit of the United Church is one 
of 52 such audits being carried out by 
the CRA. 

“Kairos continues in our mandate, 
a faithful ecumenical response to 
Micah 6:8,” Henry said. “The vast 
majority of our work is charitable, 
none of our work is partisan, and that 
which fits the definition of political 
activity under the act is tracked. 

“The public witness to which we are 
called is an important contribution to a 
fairer and more just Canada.” @ —CW 
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Four Presbyterian ministers have been recognized for their 
dedication and hard work in various fields. In April, the Canadian 
Association for Spiritual Care acknowledged Rev. Dr. Pamela McCarroll 
of Knox College, Toronto, with an award of excellence in research, and 
Rev. Dr. John Carr of Edmonton for excellence in pastoral counselling 


and pastoral education. 


The citations referenced McCarroll’s work on a theology of hope 
(see June 2014 Record), and Carr's contributions to the development of 
pastoral counselling in North America, New Zealand and India. 

The Word Guild, a national organization dedicated to strengthening 
the Canadian Christian writing and publishing community, recognized 
the works of three other Presbyterians. June Stevenson of St. Timothy's, 
Ajax, Ont., received two awards—one for her poem, “Silhouette on the 
Snow” and the other for her song lyrics, “A Quiet Place.” 

And while they didn’t take home awards, Rev. Dr. Lawrence Brice 
of Simcoe, Ont., and Rev. Dr. David Sherbino of Tyndale Seminary, 
Toronto, were both nominated for their most recent books. Brice for 
The Uncomfortable Church: Can Gays Be Reconciled to the Body 
of Christ?, and Sherbino for Reconnect: Spiritual Exercises to 


Develop Intimacy With God. 


The awards were distributed in June at the Guild's annual conference 


and banquet. @ —AM 
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Bulletin, 


The WMS Book Room located 

at church offices in Toronto and 
operated by the Women’s Mission- 
ary Society will close as of June 30, 
2015 after serving the church for 47 
years. The WMS announced the de- 
cision at its council executive meet- 
ing last spring, citing competition 
from large vendors (particularly 
where customers can order easily 
and cheaply online) as the impetus 
for the decision. 

“The LMA and the WMS will be 
working closely together over the 
next year to ensure that the needs 
of ministers and congregations 
for the resources of the church 
are going to be served seamlessly 
during the transition and beyond,” 
said a joint statement by WMS 
executive director Sarah Kim and 
associate secretary of the Life and 
Mission Agency, Rick Fee. 

To that end, the church will open 
anew Resource Centre, “designed 
to provide PCC congregations with 
easy access to the materials and 
resources they need for ministry 
and mission,’ according to a memo 
sent to church offices staff. 

Susan Clarke finished her work 
as manager of the Book Room on 
Aug. 1 after being in the position 
since Feb, 2000. 

A sale of materials is underway, 
with 30 per cent off all in-stock 
products. Contact the Book Room 
for more information. @ —AM 
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their father on-various points of his pilgri e. 


= pers: r eH 

A Forty-Day Pilgrimage 
On Aug. 18, Jan Hieminga of Knox, Oakville, Ont., began an 800-kilometre walk 
along the ancient El Camino de Santiago, a pilgrimage that takes hikers from 
France over the Pyrenees mountains and into Spain. 

Hieminga, who will be joined at various points of the trek by his daughter and 
two sons and met at the end by his wife, Lynne, is 71 years old, and admits that he 
has had several moments of waking in the night, wondering, “What have | done?” 

But Hieminga is walking for a reason other than his own spiritual journey. As 
chair of the board for the Jane-Finch Reaching Up program, which offers after- 
school help, music:classes and summer camp, he hopes to raise $71,000 to help 
renovate the facility (which is expected to cost about $5 million) that houses the 
program and other community initiatives. The program targets children and youth 
and is located in University Presbyterian in the Jane-Finch area of Toronto—a 
neighbourhood plagued by poverty, gangs and violence. 

“| look forward to having 40 days to walk, meditate and pray that God will 
guide us, direct us and open doors to make this dream a reality. Please pray for 
me, for Jane-Finch Reaching Up and for a new building.” 

To follow his progress: reachingup.ca or on Facebook, “Jan’s Camino 
Walk” @® —AM 


New Webber Book a ain 


Long-time Record columnist David Webber has just released his fourth book, 
When The Aspen Flowers: Blooming in the Creator’s Garden. 

“The reason for writing it, besides the fact that I am an incorrigible 
storyteller and I can’t help myself from spinning a yarn, is that it completes 
what I always intended to be a four-book series,” Webber told the Record. “The 
other three are From Under a Blazing Aspen; And the Aspen Whispers and Like 
a Winter’s Aspen. They are all a collection of devotional stories that are rooted 
in nature and the Word, which seems like a very Canadian way of studying and 
encouraging Christian spirituality.” 

The book is only available through the author for $25, including ship- 
ping. Contact Webber via email at webberink@telus.net or by regular mail: 
Webber Ink, Dunsmuir Rd., Lac La Hache, B.C., VOK 1T1 to order. @—AM 
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Fait 


Deepening your relationship with God 


SPIRITUAL DISCIPLINES 


A Quiet & 
Attentive 
Spirit 

Start your day with a 


restful silence. 
By Phil Reinders 


“For God alone my soul waits 
in silence; from Him comes 
my salvation” (Psalm 62:1). 


Weary of my meagre prayer 
life, needing to know God in 
a new way, I signed up for an 
eight-day silent prayer retreat 
a few years ago. I sensed 
the need to retreat from the 
regular patterns of my life in 
order to find a space where 
I might be more receptive 
to God’s grace. I was mostly 
looking for some peace and 
quiet and never expected that 
it would be one of the more 
transformative experiences 


of my life. 

The spiritual practice of 
silence is simple: you shut 
up. You quiet your outer 
world, removing the many == 
distractions from life, turning 
down the volume on all the 
talk and noise around you. > 
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Faith, 


SPIRITUAL DISCIPLINES, continued 


Silence has this same habit, lifting subterranean 


rubble to the surface of our lives 


It is stilling both the actual and internal 
noise of life. 

Simple, yes, but to be honest the 
spiritual practice of silence is one of 
the more forbidding disciplines for our 
day. It is a prophetic practice because 
it challenges our cultural way of being, 
which is to fill our day with the babel of 
chatter, noise, alarms and information. 
Silence insists on patience, on quiet, 
unproductive waiting. We don’t like 
that so our instinctive response to 
silence is to fill it up with something 
to distract or entertain, something 
to learn or achieve. We have become 
addicts to noise and distraction. 

The countercultural practice of 


CLINICAL PASTORAL TRAINING 
CENTRE OF TORONTO 


Presents 


CLINICAL PASTORAL 
EDUCATION TRAINING 


for working professionals 


For more info, contact 
Orville Browne, ThD 
at 647-299-4946, or by email at 


brownesprofessional@gmail.com 
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silence is aimed at freeing ourselves 
from this addiction so we might be 
present to the Lord, to open ourselves 
to God in the place beyond words. It 
is aimed at encountering Jesus who is 
already in the silence before we enter 
it; to hear him speak to us, to notice his 
presence and receive his love. 

The biggest takeaway from my 
silent retreat was the simplest and 
sweetest. It was the experienced 
knowledge that Christ lives in me. I 
encountered him, communed with him, 
and heard his voice of love. What I had 
long been taught, I tasted. Psalm 46:10 
says: “Be still, and know that I am 
God.” So often we are unaware of God’s 
presence because we haven’t quieted 
down. Be still and know that—in a real, 
honest, experiential way. 

Yet silence’s sweet reward is 
demanding. The trouble with turning 
down the volume on our mouths is that 
every other sound seems cranked up. 
At the retreat centre, a woman upstairs 
was making a lot of noise. Helped out by 
a squeaky floor, it sounded like she was 
doing laps in her room and led me to 
think mostly bad thoughts about her. 

And here lies silence’s biggest 
challenge—in the quiet we encounter 


ourselves, all those movements of the 
heart we regularly dodge in all the noise 
of life. During my retreat, it quickly 
revealed a judgmental underbelly in 
me. But this is its important work. 
Silence is like the frost heave of the 
soul. The cold contraction of earth 
regularly hoists to the surface rocks 
and stones. Silence has this same 
habit, lifting subterranean rubble to 
the surface of our lives that we need to 
confess and clear out. No wonder we 
fill our lives with noise and distraction. 

Deluged as we are by sound and 
information, we hardly realize the 
need for quiet in our lives. In our 
culture, silence is one of the most 
vital practices for cultivating the life 
of Christ, especially for people of the 
Word, people of the book. We need to 
be quiet in order to listen and yet we so 
rarely take the time to simply be quiet. 

Experiencing silence is not a 
practice for mystics and a few spiritual 
elite but meant for all God’s people. You 
need not go on aretreat (which I would 
nonetheless encourage you to try) but 
perhaps you can set aside a half-day 
for silence. Or it can be as simple as 
not putting in your earbuds during 
your workout or turning off the radio 
during your morning commute. But do 
cultivate intentional times and places 
of quiet. You can build them into your 
regular devotions, simply by starting 
with a few moments of restful silence. 
Or try this: for the time it takes to drink 
your morning coffee, spend that time, 
with coffee in hand, in quiet. 

Silence is not a practice to empty 
ourselves but to clear away the clutter 
and distraction of life so that we might 
attend to what is most precious, the 
living word of God in Jesus. @D 


Rev. Phil Reinders is minister at Knox, 
Toronto, and author of Seeking God’s 
Face: Praying with the Bible Through 
the Year. 
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Faith, 


PROGRESSIVE LECTIONARY 


Bread from Heaven 


A story of birds, bread and bellyaching rings true today. irence DeWolf 


Sept. 21, 2014, 15th Sunday after Pentecost face the hard life of the newly liberated you may not be 
Exodus 16:2-15 (16-30) so sure freedom is worth the effort. Forced labour was 
tough, but it led to a meal every night. You knew where 
When you and all your people have been slaves fora you were when you woke up in the morning, and you 
generation you forget how to look after yourselves. You knew what was ahead of you, day after day. As long as 
may be excited by the idea of freedom, but when you you did your job, kept your head down and your nose 
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“Caught red handed! 


i 


Rev. Scott McAndless and 
seven other people from 
Cambridge Ontario came to 
Winnipeg on a mission trip 
to help us give Flora House 
a face lift. 


Thank you 
for making a 
difference! 


WICM 


Winnipeg Inner City 
Missions Of The 
Presbyterian Church 
In Canada 

P.O. Box 2444, Station Main 
Winnipeg, MB R3C 4A7 

Flora House 

Anishinabe Fellowship Centre 


Anishinabe Place of Hope — 
_ Endaayaang 
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PROGRESSIVE LECTIONARY, continued 


We believe grasping the gift means holding on to 
God. Even if the gift is rotting away like weekday 
morning manna tn the breadbox 


clean, you could get by. 

When youre tired out from walking, 
fedup with scrounging for food, weighed 
down with your few belongings and 
your growing children, you can actually 
forget the feel of the whip on your back. 
All you want is a full belly, a night’s rest, 
and a day off the road. 

And how about some relief from a 
distant, dictatorial leader who makes 
you wonder if he really knows what 
he’s doing? 

Please read at least to verse 30. The 
lectionary cuts the story ofthe birds and 
the bread and the bellyaching too short. 
We only hear of the quails once, but we 
can imagine a flock of noisy little birds 
descending on a crowd of people who 
have to try to catch them in their bare 
hands. Back in Egypt, there were nets 
strung between trees or just thrown in 
the air to catch migrating birds. In the 
wilderness there are no trees. No nets. 
The Hebrews are builders and field 
hands, not hunters. 

Birds from the air and bread from 
heaven. One they know, but they have 
to work to get. The other just appears, 
there for the taking. It’s new, and 
strange, and they have to trust there will 
always be enough. We don’t know how 
well they do with the quails. The manna 
(literally, “What is it?”) doesn’t come 
pre-cooked but comes with a promise. 
There will be enough both to feed their 
bodies and to help them renew their 
souls by keeping Sabbath. They accept 
the gift but not the promise. 

They'll have to get used to the 
manna. It will be their staple for 40 
years (v.35), a measure of their lack of 


trust. Later on, ameasure of manna will 
be preserved in ajar as a reminder. Not 
of its colour, texture, or flavour (honey), 
but of the faithfulness of the One who 
gave it. Not the gift, but the promise. 

How often do we avoid facing 
today’s distress by retreating into 
nostalgia? Days past become the good 
old days, especially when we choose to 
frame change only as loss. We’ll never 
find hope for the future if we don’t 
engage the present, face on, full on. If 
we only look back to what we’ve known 
we won't recognize the resources 
God provides for us in new days and 
unknown places. 

How often do we see the favour, 
not the faithfulness, in the gifts we 
treasure? We believe grasping the gift 
means holding on to God. Even ifthe gift 
is rotting away like weekday morning 
manna in the breadbox where we keep 
it. Long after a practice loses its flavour 
and nutritive value we keep on doing it. 
We call it faithfulness. We believe our 
determination demonstrates trust. 

We know how and what God has 
provided for us in the past. We think 
we know how and what God provided 
for our grandparents. We look for God 
to repeat what we trace as a pattern of 
faithfulness. But the pattern fades as 
fast as manna melts in the noonday sun. 
We stand in the sun, looking down at 
what we've lost. We don’tlook around to 
see the new thing God is already doing, 
how and what God will provide for us. 

What is it? Bread from heaven. @ 


Rev. Dr. Laurence DeWolfe teaches at 
Atlantic School of Theology, Halifax. 


@® 
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REFLECTION 


A Long Way to Go 


Challenging our assumptions of what God looks like. By Kristine O'Brien 


I remember vividly the night I went to Jack and 
Marilyn’s place for supper in the early days at my first 
church. They seemed like kind people and they offered 
warm hospitality to my family as we sat down to share 
ameal. After we said grace, Jack looked across the table 
at me and said: “You should know that I didn’t sign your 
call. I don’t believe that women should be ordained 
ministers.” I have no memory of how I responded in the 
moment, but I do know that it involved an awful lot of 
mumbling as my cheeks flushed a deep shade of red. 
The good news is that Jack had the grace to stick 
around. In the end we became very close, and he 
became a strong source of encouragement and sup- 
port during my time in that congregation. When I left 
the community, we remembered that conversation 
and he confessed that God had shown him new ways 


© 


of seeing pastors. To this day I have fond memories of 
working together. 

Speaking with ministry colleagues, I am not the 
only one to have had that kind of awkward conversa- 
tion. Many of us, at one time or another, have been 
patted on the head by well-meaning but paternalistic 
colleagues. Search committees still say things like: “We 
had awoman minister once and it didn’t work out so we 
don’t want another one.” Women have always played an 
integral role in the life of the church, but we have been 
slow to adjust to them in the pulpit. 

I grew up ina world where women had choices and 
an increasing amount of power in the workplace. My 
own mother, who called herself a “small-f feminist,” 
taught me that there was no career or calling that 
was not open to me. When I heard God calling me to > 
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Faith, 


Faith, 


REFLECTION, continued 


We need variety in the church's leadership because it keeps us 
from imagining that God Is just like us. It challenges our narrow ideas 
of what it means to be created in God's image 


ordained ministry, it never occurred 
to me that it would be anything new 
or different, until one Sunday I hada 
moment of realization. 

I was sitting in the pews in my 
home congregation. I was listening 
to the sermon and engaged in what 
the preacher had to say when all of 
a sudden I was struck by the fact 
that I would not look like that man 
in the pulpit. I could wear robes like 
he did, and I could come to the task 
of preaching and leading worship 
with the same skill or faithfulness, 


Congregational 


Renewal Through y 


A FOOD EXPERIENCE 


October 19-22, 2014 
Eastern Ontario 


¢ Food in Early Christian 
Communities 


Food at the Heart of 
Congregational Life 


¢ Food as Outreach and 
Income Generation 


For more information, please visit 
www.sumaccentre.ca 


or call 


613.335.3417 


suMicic 


“Food is the Love of God Made Edible” 
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but I would always be different. My 
face and hair, the sound of my voice, 
the experiences and biases I would 
bring—none of these would be like 
him. This gave me reason to pause. 

Allofus have ideas about what God 
looks like. Many of us in North Amer- 
ica who have white skin imagine that 
God is an old man in the sky, some- 
thing like our own grandfather with 
a long white beard and flowing robes. 
Traditional Canadian Sunday school 
posters of Jesus depict him with light 
brown hair, light skin and blue eyes. 
Even the Holy Spirit, which we imag- 
ine as wind or a dove, becomes mascu- 
line when our songs and prayers refer 
to God as “Him.” 

These images are being challenged 
by our brothers and sisters around the 
world. I love to shop at Ten Thousand 
Villages, which sells fair trade prod- 
ucts from places like Uganda, India 
and the Philippines. In their inventory 
are nativity sets which feature Jesus 
as a dark-skinned infant or with eyes 
that are oval, not round. Sometimes 
the holy family gathers under the 
shelter of an igloo or wears traditional 
Peruvian clothes. Each of them chal- 
lenges our assumptions about what 
God looks like. 

So, too, do women who serve the 
church as ministers of word and sacra- 
ments. As we speak and celebrate, we 
embody God in a different way than 
men have in the generations before us. 
We read scripture and the voices of the 
prophets change. We baptize an infant 
and God becomes more than a father 
figure. We lead worship with full, preg- 
nant bellies and the Incarnation takes 


on new meaning. 

After 17 years in ministry I believe 
more strongly than ever that we need 
women pastors just as much as we 
need men, But we also need tall pas- 
tors and short ones, dark-skinned as 
well as light-skinned ones. We need 
pastors who dye their hair vibrant 
shades of pink, and those whose hair 
is hard-earned grey. We need pastors 
with wheelchairs and pastors with tat- 
toos. We need pastors who are fat and 
skinny, young and old. We need them to 
have high voices and deep ones, and to 
speak not just in English but in Span- 
ish, Taiwanese, Hungarian and Korean. 

We need this kind of variety in the 
church’s leadership because it keeps 
us from imagining that God is just like 
us, only a little better. It challenges our 
narrow ideas about what it means for 
any of us to be created in God’s image. 
It will not let us reduce our God to an 
old man in the sky, or keep Him as an 
infant in a tidy, well-lit stable. 

More than 40 years after the 
Presbyterian Church in Canada began 
ordaining women to the ministry of 
word and sacraments, gender is less of 
an issue than it once was. And yet the 
church must be far from complacent. 
We still have along way to goin creating 
achurch in which many different kinds 
of leaders are respected, and we have 
so much to learn about our God who is 
mysterious, beautiful and beyond our 
present understanding. @ 


Rev. Kristine O’Brien is minister at 
Trafalger, Oakville, Ont., and was one 
of the preachers at this year’s National 
Presbyterian Women’s Gathering. 
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THINKSTOCK 


RENEWAL 


Calling Us Back 


Renewing our commitments. 


eptember, for many of our 

churches, is a month of ministry 

startups for the school year. Some 

of our congregations close for part of 

the summer. Many of our youth and 

children’s programs stop during July and August. 

Probably most of our committees and groups also 
take a break. 

So there is the challenge of calling people back into 

our activities and programs. Anecdotal evidence and 

personal observation lead me to believe that many of 


us experience greater difficulty year by year in getting 
people back and engaged during early September. 

Notwithstanding various events like “Rally Sun- 
days” and special startup services and programs, the 
return of many folks has drifted later and later into 
October. Many churches have their “normal” atten- 
dance delayed until November. 

There are some who don’t return. They move 
away, they get involved in other things, they lose inter- 
est or they just drift away. For many congregations, 
this can be a significant loss as each family and each 
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Faith, 


RENEWAL, continued 


person has such importance in small 
churches. 

There can be a loss of momen- 
tum because volunteers draw back 
from their previous commitments 
for health reasons, burnout or out- 
side involvements. Unfortunately this 
sometimes has a domino effect. 

I hope I can encourage us by 
trying to imagine all this from God’s 
perspective. If He was to hold a “Rally 
Sunday” to what would He be calling 
us back? I believe that the renewal 
and revival of Christ’s church is more 
about the Lord calling us back to His 
priorities than the church calling us 
back to its programs. 


NIPISSING UNIVERSITY 
CANADORE COLLEGE 


Are you a student attending 
Nipissing or Canadore? 


Do you have a child attending 
Nipissing or Canadore? 


Calvin Presbyterian Church is only 
minutes away from the university 
and college residences. 


We would love to have you worship 
with us at 10:30 am each Sunday. 
Need a ride? Please give us a call. 


CALVIN 
PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH 
401 First Ave E 
North Bay, ON 
705.474.4750 
office@calvinpresbyterianchurch.ca 


If www.calvinpresbyterianchurch.ca 
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I believe God would call us back to 
prayer. I think a lot of us would admit 
that during summer activities and 
vacations, our prayer life is dimin- 
ished or even nonexistent. Making 
prayer a priority as we restart so many 
things in September will allow God 
to direct us and empower us to be the 
people He calls us to be. 

I believe God would call us back to 
His written word. Bible engagement 
slips during the summer and doesn’t 
automatically return in September. 
Having an emphasis on daily Bible 
reading could make a great difference. 
Might I suggest each congregation 
commit to one of the many reading 
plans available. Start with something 
not too daunting. If you need a 
resource I would suggest the excellent 
idea that Scripture Union developed 
found at el00challenge.com. Not 
only is the reading plan well done, the 
supporting resources will make it fun 
and doable. 


I believe that God would eall 
us back to the Living Word: Jesus 
Christ the Son. The fall is a great 
time to remind us all who Jesus is 
and what he has done. If you have the 
opportunity to experience sermon 
series in your congregation, one of 
the most meaningful I have heard 
about lately is one based on the “I 
am” statements of Jesus. If Jesus is 
who he says he is, our faith and prac- 
tice will both be inspired. 

Of no less importance, I believe 
God would call us back to His mission 
in the world. How can we, the church, 
work for peace and justice and strive 
to reduce suffering and poverty in our 
neighbourhoods and our world? How 
can we involve all of our congregants 
in being Christ to all and Christ-like in 
allthings? @ 


Rev. Fred Stewart is executive director 
of the Renewal Fellowship within the 
Presbyterian Church in Canada. 


eldersinstitute 


How to Read the New Testament 


To develop basic skills for reading 
the New Testament. 


Be faithful to its context and purpose. 


Expect a word from the Lord for living 
in our own context. 


(October 27 to November 21) 


Rev. Dr. Harris Athanasiadis 


Technical support is available toll-free throughout the courses. $100 course fee. Bursaries are available. 


www.eldersinstitute.ca 


The Elders’ Institute, a ministry of St. Andrew’s Hall, Vancouver 


eldersinstitute 


Online Courses 


Ruling Elders |: The Basics 


What ruling elders want to know! 


Roles & Responsibilities 
(September 24 at 4 - 5:30 p.m. PDT) 


Pastoral Visiting 
(November 13 at 4 - 5:30 p.m. PST) 


Leading small groups & committees 
(November 27 at 4 - 5:30 p.m. PST) 


Rev. Dr. Roberta Clare 


Toll-free: 1-866-794-8888 
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Thoughts and inspiration for your daily life 


FAMILY 


Saying 
Grace 


(A i, An intersection of 
faith and family life. 


. I've got a lovely assignment. 
I’ve been asked to say grace be- 
fore the meal at the wedding of 
two dear friends. I should say 
that these are some of my old- 
est friends and yes, we worked ba | 
at camp together. So... I think I 
would be perfectly within my 
rights to launch into Johnny 
Appleseed. No? 

Perhaps not. Rain on a 
wedding day and all that. 

I'll think of something else. 

At home, we usually take 
turns saying grace before 


& 
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Life 


The Committee on History, 
The Presbyterian Church in 
Canada presents: 


The 
Reformation 


~@ 500 


Sola 
Fide 
(Faith Alone) 
KEYNOTERS: 


Tim Archibald, 
Kings Church, New Minas, NS 


Anna Robbins, 


Professor of Theology, 
Culture and Ethics, Acadia Divinity School 


PANELISTS INCLUDE: 


Cynthia Chenard, 
Charles Cook, 
Anne Marie Dalton, 
Laurence DeWolfe 


Novele2014 
lO am to 4 pm (ADT) 


at St. Columba Chapel, 
Atlantic School of Theology 


660 Francklyn Street, 
Halifax, NS 


To join via Internet from 
anywhere in the world — 
e-mail: five.solas@live.com 
for instructions & password. 
Interactive Q&A available for all 
participants in person 
or via Internet. 


This Project is supported by: 
a bequest to The Presbyterian 
Church in Canada and a grant 
from the Ewart Endowment. 
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FAMILY, continued 


| hope it’s a time when the kids catch a glimpse of 
their parents’ hopes and struggles, too 


meals. These prayers are spontaneous 
and scattered. We thank God for some 
of the food on our plates, some of 
the beauty we saw in the day. We use 
patterns we've prayed before. We make 
it up as we go along. Sometimes our 
prayers are quite poetic (my daughter) 
or blunt (my eldest son). 

I must say, sometimes my own 
graces can be quite blunt, too. “God, 
we're tired tonight and grumpy.” (Long 
pause while I try and find uplifting 
words and then don’t.) “Help us to be 
thankful. For everything. Amen.” 

The Spouse and I try to use our 
table prayers as a moment when our 
children can see something of the 
intersection between our faith and 
our family life. We use simple words 
to describe our feelings and speak 
of quieting our hearts and talking to 
God. It’s a way of opening up a time of 
sharing as a family around the table. 
I hope it’s a time when the kids catch 
a glimpse of their parents’ hopes and 
struggles, too. How much the kids 
are aware of this, I don’t know, but 
somewhere, I trust, the seeds are 
being planted. 

A friend who had the burden of 
clergy parents complained to me once 
back when we were teenagers that his 
dad often used grace as an opportunity 
to preach at his kids. Funny how often 
I remember that. 

Recently, our youngest has been 
sitting quietly during our prayers, 
wide eyes looking at his silent family 
(yes, I peek) then joining in loudly with 
a gleeful squawk at the communal 
“Amen.” That joyful yes of a so-be-it! 
He crows which makes us all laugh and 


then he laughs, too. 

I kind of hope that he does that at 
the wedding. 

I wonder what kind of preparation 
to do for this praying. For church 
dinners, I usually make up prayers on 
the spot. There are times and places 
when I have found written graces 
useful but searching for graces to use 
at weddings seems to bear little useful 
fruit. 

“For sumptuous food and tender 
roast; For the invitation from our 
gracious host;For [bride’s name] 
whom [bridegroom’s name] loves the 
most; Praise Father, Son and Holy 
Ghost. Amen.” 

Oh, dear. 

Td love to speak words that 
are beautiful and meaningful and 
somehow add to all the other prayers 
and blessings of the day. I’d love 
for my words to be able to honour 
and strengthen the love my friends 
are pledging, blessing them for the 
years ahead. But prayers are not spells 
and, anyway, I’ve been asked to do 
something different. 

It’s my job to offer thanks. 

What better job? To celebrate the 
good gifts of God. To let joy be spoken 
aloud. To pause for just a moment as 
we gather at the table and to say yes 
to all the goodness that God provides. 
Amen! @ 


Katie Munntk is an Ottawa writer 
currently living in Edinburgh, 
Scotland, with her studying husband 
and three growing children. This 
article is from her blog, the Messy 
Table, found at presbyterianrecord.ca. 
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Technically Speaking 


Complications of today’s communications. By Margaret Mullin 


*&°%SH@***#HHN 

Fooled you, eh?? That is not swearing, it’s me whistling 
a gentle, relaxing, somewhat off-key tune to calm my 
frantic mind. 

Today has gone like this: I am on Facebook responding 
to someone currently in crisis. The phone rings and it’s an 
urgent call I have been waiting for so I pick up and deal 
with both things at once. 

Now, twothings at onceI can handle. Talkingto someone 
by cradling the phone between my ear and shoulder while 
watching and creating text with my eyes and fingers with 
someone else, I am fully engaged with both people dealing 
with completely different subjects. No problem. But then 
my cellphone tweets to tell me someone has texted me, and 
the cellphone also starts to ring. It takes time to disengage 
from the first two people and make the time to check the 
text and cell voicemail and respond to both. Then I write up 


all the counselling sheets. 

Meanwhile, 23 new emails flood my inbox. Someone 
has tried to connect with me through LinkedIn, Twitter has 
tweeted, and the desk phone has rung twice more and gone 
unanswered. Nowthereisamessage light on the phone winking 
its playful eye at me. Oh yeah, I forgot to tell you about the real, 
flesh-and-blood person who came to the door 15 minutes early 
for abooked appointment right in the middle of it all, and about 
my boss phoning and needing to talk to someone else because 
I did not answer the cellphone while I was “talking” online. 

Sigh. 

Who invented all this social media stuff, anyway? Real 
people—as unique and difficult as they can be—are way 
easier to deal with. @ 


Rev. Dr. Margaret Mullin is executive director of Winnipeg 
Inner City Missions—wicm.ca. 
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MEDITATION 


The Crocheted 
Cross 


Searching for a sign. 
By Gail Knight 


I hurried to the doctor’s office just before office hours 
began. I was there early hoping I could get in just as the 
doctor opened his door, before the daily line of patients, 
get my prescriptions renewed, and get to work before too 
much of the morning was gone. I work full time as a nurse, 
volunteer at church and elsewhere and spend as much time 
as | can with my family. Any way that I can find to save time is 
a bonus. As I stood there in the hall in front of the office door 
that day I was feeling a bit down, somewhat at loose ends. 

I enjoy my life for the most part, am grateful for my 
health and family, but at that time I was feeling that I was on 
a treadmill going nowhere. Nothing significant seemed to be 
happening. I was 61 years old and wondering if I was on the 
right track; was there something different I should be doing? 
I read my Bible, pray, and try to follow the Lord’s leading, 
but I was wondering if I had missed some fork in the road. 
I had been praying about it but did not seem to be getting 
an answer. One of the things I had been praying about was 
mission. I had felt called to missions for a very long time, but 
life’s circumstances had never led me in that direction. 

My daughter and I had been asked to participate in a 
medical missions trip to Kurdistan a couple of years prior 
and were set to go, when logistics and political circumstances 
resulted in that opportunity disappearing. 

It had always been a dream of mine to go to Africa. I had 
felt drawn there since I was a young girl. But at that point in 
my life it seemed like an impossible dream. I was a divorced 
woman, working full time and with personal responsibilities. 

I wanted the Lord to give me a sign that I was going the 
right way. If I was to keep on doing what I was doing and 
never see Africa, as long as I was where He wanted me to be I 
was OK with that, but I wanted to hear from Him. 

As I waited, an elderly woman came down the hall and 
stood beside me; it seemed we were both waiting for the same 
doctor to arrive. She seemed very nice, and we exchanged 
pleasantries, then continued to watch the door and wait. 


A few minutes later she reached into her purse and pulled 
out what looked to be a small white piece of cloth. She said, 
“T would like to give this to you; I make them, and from time 
to time I give one away to someone I meet when I feel it is the 
right time, and today I would like to give this one to you.” She 
opened her hand and I saw that the small white piece of cloth 
was actually a beautiful, delicately crocheted cross. 

T took the cross from her hand and a smile spread across 
my face as I thanked her and told her that this was the answer 
to a prayer. This was the sign I had been asking for! I told her 
of my recent prayers and that I now felt deep in my soul that 
God was telling me that I was on the right path, to keep on 
keeping on and He would lead me where I should go. She said 
she was glad and she would pray for me as well. I felt lighter 
than air for the rest of the day. 

Less than a year after receiving that cross I was in 
Malawi, Africa, on a mission study tour. I was in awe during 
the entire trip, not only because I was finally in Africa but 
because of the marvelous work that I saw being done there by 
Presbyterian World Service & Development and the people 
of Malawi. Their love for God, their generosity, and hopeful, 
positive spirits humbled me every day I was there. 

As Icontinue on my journey I know that ifI look for God’s 
leading, both in His word and in the small signs He gives me 
in my everyday life, I will always be on the right path. @ 


Gail Knight is a nurse and works as director of care in 
along-term care facility. She is also the Sunday school 
coordinator at St. Giles, St. Catharines, Ont. 
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Life | 


A a 
ellatly children in Nigeria. 


RAISED ABROAD 


Army Ants and Civil War 


Mission in Nigeria with children. 


As naive 20-somethings, my husband Roy and arrived 
in Nigeria in October 1961, and lived and taught 
there until June 1967. Our three small children were 
our greatest asset in winning the hearts of Nigerians. 
Children all over the world are the same—curious and 
trusting in their wide-eyed innocence. They relate to 
others without regard to race, age or status. 

Our oldest son, Ian had just turned three when we 
began our first tour in the coastal city of Calabar. Painful 
as it was taking him away from his grandparents, the 
Nigerians assured us that they would be our family. Ian 
was abit of acelebrity among the Nigerians because of 
his white-blond hair, and they joked that he was “an old 
man already.” 

Despite his age at the time, Ian has no trouble 
recalling his life in Nigeria. It was a childhood filled 


with adventure. “I remember how I used to like riding 
with my Dad in a Volkswagen beetle, touring what 
seemed to be endless rows of rubber trees and palm 
oil estates,” said Ian. Exploring endless trails and trees 
around the compound, watching the cook cut the head 
off the chicken before school, and running outside naked 
inthe warm rain were highlights. And though mosquitos 
were everywhere, especially after dinner, around the 
time the geckos and lizards would run through the 
house, the bananas were always perfectly yellow and 
sweet, peanuts were served at every meal, and nothing 
tasted as good as hibiscus flowers and guavas. 

When our daughter, Heather was born in 1961 in the 
mission hospital in Umuahia, we were happy that Ian 
had some company. Both children liked being around 
Nigerians and followed the houseboy and cook 
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A Daughter’s 
_ Reflection 


“Being a young child in Africa made 
me realize that all Christian people 

| have similar hopes and fears. | am 

| acutely aware of how poverty, war, 
violence, hate and greed impact the 
most vulnerable people in this world. 
But | also remember as a child, 

the Nigerian people were so happy 
in spite of their circumstances, 
laughing and singing joyfully, 
sharing what they had. They are 
richer than | in heart for being so 
consciously grateful and giving 

God the glory for all things good. | 
need to remind myself of the many 
blessings that God has provided and 
not take these for granted. Being a 
missionary’s child has given me a 
child’s perspective to identify with 
the strengths and challenges of all 
people and to Strive to love others as 
Christ has asked us to do.” 
—Heather Frey (née Gellatly) 


ic i Sse Dh 


everywhere. Here they learned to speak 
English in the tonal, West African 
way known then as “pidgin English.” 
Our children spoke Canadian English 
at home and to expatriates. The two 
worlds collided during the Christmas 


of 1966 when our nearly five-year- 
old Heather was to recite a poem at 
the Union School concert. This was a 
boarding school for expatriate and well- 
to-do Nigerians who wanted a “proper” 
English education for their children. 
Heather was selected to recite because 
she could speak impeccable English, 
but when she got on stage and saw a 
sea of black faces she immediately 
switched to pidgin. We expected the 
audience to be offended but they knew 
what had happened and gave her a 
standing ovation. 

The children were oblivious to 
our simple lifestyle. They didn’t miss 
electricity or toys because they spent 
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their days outdoors 
making their own fun. 
Our third child, Kevin 
was so irrepressibly cu- 
rious that we had to hire 
a Nigerian teen to follow 
him around. 

Kevin was born in 
Scotland and was very 
young in Nigeria. Still, 
he has three distinct 
memories; one was see- 
ing a screaming play- 
mate covered in biting 
army ants seeking relief 
in a tub of water. The 
second was being privi- 
leged to view our cook’s 
secret but serious burn 
received from our out- 
door cooking fire. The 
last was the scolding 
he received from his 
nursemaid after she dis- 
covered she had bathed him with his 
shoes and socks on. 

Our diet, which we called “Menu 
365” was always the same—fruit 
salad, fresh bread, jollof rice (rice with 
pieces of tough meat, tomato paste and 
onion), fried plantain and scrambled 
eggs. Milk was made from tinned 
powder and for dessert our cook 
occasionally made what the English 
call “shape”— a yellow pudding which 
was not a favourite. 

Our youngest son, Duncan, born 
in Canada after we returned home, 
would listen with envy to his siblings’ 
stories. For years he thought he was 
adopted because he had no Nigeria 
stories of his own. 

As parents we were constantly 
concerned for our children’s safety. 
We did not have access to good medical 
care so we had to protect the children 
from snakes, army ants, scorpions, 
and mosquito-borne diseases, and all 
water had to be boiled and filtered. But 
our biggest worry was the increasingly 


dangerous political situation, which 


erupted in the Biafran civil war in 
1967 and signalled the end of our 
ministry there. Our little family was 
caught in the heart of the conflict 
and we were airlifted out by a British 
rescue mission. 

Despite our worries as parents, 
our children loved their adopted 
land. When on furlough in Canada in 
1965, our daughter was sitting on her 
grandmother’s lap and said, “I love you 
grandma, but it’s too cold here. I want 
to go home.” 

Did our time abroad change us as 
a family? It has certainly given us a 
profound appreciation for Canada and 
also a deep concern for all our planet’s 
citizens. It taught us self-reliance and 
the courage to risk while daily relying 
on God to get us through the day. On 
reflection we received more than we 
could ever have hoped to give. @ 


Beverly Gellatly is a widow and retired 
nurse living in Kingston, Ont. 
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Why Christians Should Write 


It's an act of worship. By Jayne E. Self 


or years I never wrote anything 
longer than a grocery list. I’d given up 
journaling—as a mom of three boys, 
I thought sleep was a better use of 
any rare spare moments I might have. 
But when my youngest headed to school, the need to 
scribble down my thoughts resurfaced. 

Since then I’ve written five books (two are 
published, three are in desperate need of rewriting). 
More importantly, I have grown in faith, wisdom and 
purpose. I can honestly say I’ve become a different 
person because I write. 


There are four kinds of writing: practical, reflective, 
creative and informative, and although you may not 
practice all four types, I think it’s fair to say, if you’re 
literate, you do engage in practical writing. Things like 
dry-cleaner’s lists and thank-you cards, work reports, 
school essays and emails. These are the work writings 
necessary in day-to-day life, but they’re not a lot of fun. 
And because they’re not much fun, they give other kinds 
of writing a bad rep. If writing is work, why would you 
ever want to do it if you don’t have to? 

God created humankind in His own image 
(Genesis 1:27). > 
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WORSHIP, continued 


In the beginning was the Word, and 
the Word was God (John 1:1). 

We should write because through 
writing we reflect God. 

Over the past few years I have 
interviewed dozens of Canadian 
Christians who write. I’ve asked why 
they write, what they’ve learned about 
themselves and about God through 
writing, how writing has changed 
them. And I’ve discovered several 
common themes. Whether writers 
are professional or amateur, most use 
writing as a tool to sort their thoughts. 
They ask questions. They challenge 
their preconceptions. They explore 
their emotions. Often in a journal. This 
is reflective writing. 

Barbara Wood started to write to 
overcome sexual abuse, and she turned 
to writing again to deal with the loss 
of her husband. She says: “Writing 
strengthens my faith. I have this record, 
my own lines of pain and suffering. And 
I can look back and see how God met 
me and made things better.” 

Children’s author and artist Jan Cox 
writes questions to God and records 
His answers in the form of poems. 

Nationally acclaimed poet Violet 
Nesdoly shares what she learns in her 
daily quiet times in a devotional blog. 

Humourist Tim Cooper says: “The 
world can be a confusing, frustrating 
place. Writing humour is how I make 
sense of the world.” 

New York Times bestseller Ann 
Voscamp says writing forces her to step 
out of her business, to slow, and truly 
see God’s hand in the world and events 
around her. 

In the Christian realm, creative 
writing is often seen as second class. 
I know I’m guilty of that prejudice. 
I'd rather write insightful tomes like 
Philip Yancey or Mark Buchanan than 
my own simple mysteries. Somewhere 
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along the way Ive absorbed the 
mindset that fiction is frivolous. It’s 
indulging in what Paul referred to as 
vain imaginings (Romans 1:21). 

Bill Fledderus has a different 
perspective. He is senior editor at Faith 
Today, and teaches creative writing at 
Redeemer College, Ancaster, Ont. “I 
love God’s good gift of imagination, and 
I think when we exercise that gift we 
become incrementally better image- 
bearers of God, more compassionate, 
perhaps slightly more able to offer love 
without conditions. I wonder if God 
doesn’t use our imaginations to help 
cultivate the ‘fruits of the spirit’ in us.” 

J.R.R. Tolkien and C.S. Lewis are 


renowned for their creative expression 


of biblical truth in the Lord of the Rings 
trilogy and Narnia series, respectively. 
Christian authors pen their own 
tales of gentle prairie romances like 
Canadian superstar, Janet Oke, nail- 
biting suspense like Ted Dekker, or 
legal thrillers like John Grisham. Like 
Jesus’ parables, the truth woven within 
these stories can be clear or veiled. 

Fiction is not the only way to 
write creatively. Museum curator and 
historian Nova Bannerman records 
local history, the interesting people 
who lived where she now lives, and how 
they reacted to their situations and 
times. “I don’t want the stories I know 
to be forgotten,” she says. 

Covenant award-winning songwr- 
iter Ali Matthews believes sharing 
hopes and heartaches is an integral 
part of Christian community. “I pour 
my creative energy into songwriting 
because the result is a beautiful 
connection between grace, fellow 
travellers and our Creator.” For Ali, 
writing is a powerful tool that connects 
us in ways that often transcend our own 
understanding. 

Many Christians write to inform 


others. They want to share, educate, 
help and impact change. 

Claudia Loopstra: “I write because 
I want others, particularly those who 
have lived with an alcoholic parent, to 
know about the wonder of God’s grace 
and forgiveness.” 

Patricia Elford: “I write to help 
people know scripture does not need to 
be ‘brought alive’; rather it is alive, and 
I write to help them to recognize and 
celebrate that fact.” 

Eileen Dahl: “I discovered early 
that when I wrote honestly about my 
[cancer] fears, they weren’t quite so 
scary and I was better able to manage 
them.” 

Lloyd MacKay: “Writing has been a 
good way to think through faith, social, 
business and community issues and tell 
stories about people who have shaped 
their communities on these subjects.” 

Ray Wiseman: “Writing gives me 
an opportunity to communicate and 
proclaim my faith even better than 
during my short time as a pastor or 
missionary.” 

But not all writing should be for 
public consumption. I find it surprising 
that Mark Buchanan, arguably one of 
Canada’s best writers, says for him, 
writing is a form of worship and prayer. 
Even if God is the only gne who hears, 
who sees, who cares, it’s enough. 

He writes for an audience of One. 

I, too, believe all of our writing 
should have one ultimate purpose. 
Whether it is practical, reflective, 
creative, or informative, our writing 
will reflect the One who made us. 
Writing is our act of worship. Our gift 
to the God who made us in His image. 
In the image of the Word. @ 


Jayne E. Selfis a freelance writer in 
Orangeville, Ont., and a member of the 
Word Guild. Visit her at jayneself.com. 
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In May 2014, Emily Vandermeer 
(Communications Assistant for PWS&D) 
travelled to Nicaragua with the Canadian 
Foodgrains Bank young adult food study tour. 


E OFTEN TALK ABOUT 
statistics when we talk about 
hunger. We talk about poverty 
and the number of people living on less than 
a dollar a day; the 870 million hungry people 
whose faraway lives seem to have little to do 
with our own. But during my three-week trip 
to Nicaragua, hunger issues became much 
more personal. 
Imet farmers from different parts of 
the country who greeted our group with 
outstretched hands, offering to carry our 
bags even though they had been working 
in the hot sun all day. We were welcomed 
into homes, prepared meals and offered 
prayers for safe journeys. The farmers we 
met were grateful for the opportunity to 
share about their lives and the challenges 
they face in growing enough food. 
Johnny Sanchez is one of these farmers. 


Published by PWS&D 


Wearing a red t-shirt, he guides me through 
his small plot of land in the San Lucas 
community of Volcan, where he is taking 
part ina Presbyterian World Service & 
Development food security project with 
Canadian Foodgrains Bank and local partner 
Soynica. The ground has been prepared, but 
nothing has been planted yet. “We’re waiting 
for the rains to come,” he tells me. 

Although many of the farmers I met in 
Nicaragua did not use the words climate 
change, its impacts were being felt in very 
real ways. Food production here hinges 
almost entirely on rain bringing new life to 
dry ground. But in recent years the rains have 
become less reliable, making it difficult for 
subsistence farmers who depend entirely on 
their small parcels of land to know when to 
plant crops. 

“Planting happens in June with the onset 
of the rains. But June is also our leanest 
month because our food stores begin to run 
out,” explains Johnny. In the past when the 
rains came too late, he had to leave his family 
to find work in El Salvador. 


, Johnny Y 
‘’ Sanchez#-“ 2%. 


Marie Ellis, age six. 


With only half an acre of land, I can’t 
help but wonder how difficult it must be for 
Johnny to produce enough food to feed his 
wife Angelica and their two daughters. Even 
in the best conditions. 

In Nicaragua, where 19% of the population 
is considered undernourished, food security 
is about more than the availability of food. 
Families depend on staple foods such as 
rice, beans and corn but don’t consume 
enough fruits and vegetables. “With high 
rates of malnutrition and iron deficiency, 
many children weren’t reaching anywhere 
near their optimal heights,” advises Denise 
Van Wissen, a nutritionist working with the 
Soynica project. > 
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Despite the obstacles, Johnny is optimistic 


about the future. 

For one thing, Soynica is helping farmers 
become more resilient to the changing 
climate. Kneeling on the ground, Johnny 
carefully layers ash, dry grass and leaves 
before planting a yucca root and covering it 
with mulch. It’s atime consuming task, but 
one he says enables him to trap moisture in 
the soil. With training in new agriculture 


techniques, Johnny harvests multiple times 


ayear and is able to grow vegetables that 


wouldn’t normally thrive in the dry climate. 
“The project has also given us seeds—a gift 


for working hard,” says Johnny, smiling. In 


decorated planters made from recycled tires, 


he is growing celery, green peppers, carrots, 
onions, tomato and cilantro. The vegetable 
garden and newly planted fruit trees help 
ensure his family always has enough to eat. It 
also signifies a healthier diet. 

“This is important because it is helping 
people who are poor to improve their nutrition 
and helping our children eat better,” explains 
Angelica. Through workshops offered by 
Soynica, parents are learning about nutrition 
and how to transform these new foods into 
healthy meals. Rates of child malnutrition 
are on the decline and the health of the entire 
community is being strengthened. 

Johnny explains that food security 
means no longer having to do extra work to 


Participants of the Canadian 
Foodgrains Bank Young Adult Food 
Study Tour pose with the community 
after sharing a farewell meal. 


supplement his family’s income. It means his 
daughters are healthy and have the resources 
to continue their education. It means using 
the knowledge he has gained to help others 
in his community and to one day expand his 
farm. He sees a brighter future for his family, 
of which this project is just the start. 

Johnny, Angelica and other farmers I met in 
Nicaragua opened my eyes to the complexity 
of hunger issues—a changing climate, 
environmental degradation, complicated 
political histories, malnutrition and unequal 
global economic systems. They also instilled 
in mea sense of hope that if we continue to 
approach hunger issues with an attitude of 
partnership and a willingness to support local 
people, together we can end hunger. 


Wy Canadian 


*The Canadian 
Foodgrains Bank W Foodgra ins 
is comprised of 15 Bank 
church-based agencies, senree Response 


working together with 
the common goal of 
ending global hunger. 


PWS&D’s Annual Report and 2014 Resources are now available 


make a donation contact: 


Presbyterian World 
Service & Development 
50 Wynford Drive, 
Toronto, Ont. MSC 1J7 


1-800-619-7301 ext. 291 
pwsd@presbyterian.ca 
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A GIFT of HOPE 


In a world filled with need, 

our church walks hand-in- 

hand with the distressed 

and marginalized to provide 

hope and opportunity in 

communities around the world. 
PWS&D’s 2013 annual 

report highlights the life- 

changing work of our church, 


For more information or to 


were shared. 


and much more. 


( | would like to make monthly 
contributions using my credit card 
for $ /month. 


L] Enclosed is my one-time donation to 
PWS8&D for: $ 


ha) | would like to subscribe to the monthly 
e-newsletter FREE 


NAME: 


ADDRESS: 


as well as information on 
how your gifts to PWS&D 


Other resources include 
a new Sunday School 
Challenge, Advent and Lent 
liturgies, a bulletin insert, 
poster and worship resource, 


EMAIL: 


You can place orders for 
the annual report and other 
resources by contacting The 
Book Room at 1-800-619- 
7301 or emailing bookroom@ 
presbyterian.ca. 

We do this together. 
Without you, none of this 
would be possible. 


Presbyterian World Service & Development 


The development and relief agency of The Presbyterian Church in Canada 


Please make cheques payable to PWS&D or 
provide the following credit card information. 


Visa | iiectercerd 


Credit card #: 


Expiry date: /___ 


Name on card: 


Signature: 


Phone #: 


Donate online at www.WeRespond.ca 
Tax receipts will be issued for donations of $10 or more. 
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When God Calls 


An Arabic church reaches out. 
By Keith Randall 


The Montreal Arabic Presbyterian Church is 
not located in Montreal; since 2010, ithas rented 


/ 65 facilities in an Evangelical Baptist church on 
| 4 the adjacent island of Laval. But it was not 
{ a ee : | ; always so, reports Rev. Samy Said. It began by =m 
' EGLISE DE LITLE JESUS i ge sharing Cote des Neiges Church in 1993 with 
Soe , aoe : ub an immigrant pastor leading a flock of 10 or > 
- Chrétienne Evangélique Baptiste ’- a | 
ee 
Célébration du dimanche : 9h30 a 11h30 it ee 7 
Téléphone : 450-669-4631 Ay al 0 a 
www.egliseilejesus.com 
Bienvenue a tous ! 
- j 


- 


Rev. Samy Sz Ae 
Presbyterian, CI ai 
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MISSION, continued 


‘We've developed a full service, helping to find apartments and furniture, 
helping our new friends adjust to a new life in a new land. Not only 
Presbyterians, but even Orthodox, too, feel a belonging with us: 


15 families for three years. A retired 
minister stepped in but when he, too, 
moved away in 2004 Said happened to 
be visiting from his native Egypt and 
was invited to accept a call. 

“IT was on the staff of a large 
Egyptian Presbyterian church,” 
he recalls, “and wrestled with the 
decision for a long time. But when 
God asks you to go, you should go.” 

Although the retired minister had 
been like a father to the congregation, 
the age gap saw youth drift away. Said 
was faced with a renewal challenge 
that saw slow growth until the Arab 
Spring swept across Egypt in 2009. 

‘Tt was so tough, not only the 
discrimination, but the economy, 
everything. Many Christians sought 
to emigrate to Canada, and Quebec 


was especially welcoming. The new 
arrivals asked for our help and we 
were well equipped to respond.” 

The presbytery had offered 
the congregation a manse but Said 
insisted that it be turned into a 
welcoming centre for the newcomers. 
But there was more: people were also 
fleeing from Syria. 

“The last couple of years, it seems 
we've been at the airport every week. 
We've developeda full service, helping 
to find apartments and furniture, 
helping our new friends adjust to 
a new life in a new land. Not only 
Presbyterians, but even Orthodox, 
too, feel a belonging with us.” 

He proudly notes that where they 
had six children 10 years ago they now 
have 29, plus 17 high-school youth 
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and more than a dozen university and 
early-career members, plus 80 official 


members and a regular Sunday 
attendance of 100 or more. 
“We've written to Egyptian 


churches to say that we’re here to 
help when people arrive from the 
nightmare in Egypt.” 

Those letters underline the 
fact that potential émigrés cannot 
look to the congregation for legal 
immigration assistance, but since the 
Syria crisis exploded they have begun 
working with Paul Clarke at Action 
Réfugiés Montréal, taking advantage 
of the organization’s expertise as the 
church mission continues. 

The Arabic church faces a new 
challenge with the opportunity to 
take over the building of a Ghanaian 
congregation in Montreal. That 
building isin a deteriorating condition 
that will require a huge investment. 

“Our congregational meeting three 
months ago approved the project with 
very little hesitation,” Said says. “I 
visited my former church in Egypt in 
January. There is wealth there, and I 
am sure they will step in to be part of 
our future.” 

Sort of like Presbyterian World 
Service & Development in reverse, a 
visitor suggested. Said laughed. 

“If God took His time revealing 
why He had called me to this place, I 
know for certain now what He had in 
mind.” @ 


Keith Randall is a writer-broadcaster 
living in Montreal. He is an elder at the 
Church of St. Andrew and St. Paul. 
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- Together we are terrific. 
By Judith Farris 


: ié () [) has made laughter, 
laughter for me,’ we 
sang together at the opening worship ser- 
vice of the 2014 National Presbyterian 
Women’s Gathering. The words come 
from the Old Testament matriarch Sa- 
rai upon being surprised with the joyful 
news that, 90 years old as she was, she 
would give birth to a son. “God has made 
laughter, laughter for me. Is anything im- 
possible with God?” Worship leader, Rev. 
John Bell introduced the song by joking: 
“If you see a 90-year-old woman laugh- 
ing, the chances are, she’s pregnant.” 
Pregnant, or full of life. > 
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OUR LIVELY GROUP OF MORE THAN 600 WOMEN ASSEMBLED 
in a ballroom of the Sheraton Parkway Hotel in Richmond 
Hill, Ont., from May 16-19. Women came from across Can- 
ada, including a group from Winnipeg Inner City Missions. 
Visitors from the worldwide ministries of the Presbyterian 
Church in Canada flew in from their homes in Taiwan, Paki- 
stan, Hungary, India, Malawi, Nigeria, Kenya, Japan, Korea, 
Scotland and the United States—although the Canadian gov- 
ernment denied the travel visas requested by some. 

For each woman, the event was extraordinary—out of 
the ordinary—a time of leaving our various small corners 
to experience the vast, worldwide family of God. Packing 
clothes into my suitcase for the conference brought to mind 
packing my summer camp duffel bag as a girl, wondering 
what I might see, hear and feel, anticipating a time away 
from home to encounter God and Christian community in 
fresh ways. 

At a recent visioning event at Camp Kintail, consultant 
Rev. Garrie Stevens commented that for many children, 
going to camp can be compared to a Jewish person's 
pilgrimage to Jerusalem. All year long, the local community 
shares its faith life in the synagogue, muchas acongregation 
shares a faith life together in the local church. At Passover, 
a wider congregation ascends to Jerusalem and assembles 
to praise God together, a peak experience like the 2014 
Women’s Gathering and the inaugural 2011 event. 

One of the four preachers who spoke on the “Burst 
Forth” theme taken from Isaiah 35:1-10, Rev. Kristine 
O’Brien spoke of the pilgrimage she had taken on St. Cuth- 
bert’s Way in Scotland. Amidst the physical and emotional 
challenges she faced, in a moment of vulnerability, she felt 
God’s presence assuring her: “You are my beloved creation, 
and Iam right here.” 

This life-giving reassurance extended to all of us. 
O’Brien commented that we are passionate about the 
church, and we are worried about the church. The weekend 
offered respite from those worries, as much asit offered rest 
from our daily work, from our household chores, and from 
our Sunday responsibilities. The women who attended the 
conference, including the six named “Women of Faith” at 
the Sunday award banquet, are women who take on many 
tasks. These are women like award recipient Doreen 
McDougall, who was often the first to unlock the church 
door on Sunday morning, and the last to lock it later that day. 

For four days, we were free to rest from making church 
happen and allowed simply to be God’s church. To sing 


Hallelujah in effortless harmony led by Rev. John Bell. To 
search out the good news found in the Old Testament with 
Rev. Dr. Patricia Dutcher-Walls. To pray in watercolours at 
Mary Jane Bisset’s quiet spirituality centre. To hear chil- 
dren from Toronto’s notorious Jane and Finch neighbour- 
hood play “In Christ Alone” on violins at the Reaching Up 
concert. To dance forward an offering of more than $16,000 
for Presbyterian World Service & Development’s work in 
Syria to the rhythm of a Ghanaian worship band. “There’s 
something bubbly here,’ Anita Mack of Saint-Lambert, 
Que., commented, saying that the event offered a feeling of 
relief, that all the weight of the world is not on our shoul- 
ders, that we are not alone in our efforts. 

There was relief, and there was challenge. The first 
keynote speaker, War Child Canada’s founder Dr. Samantha 
Nutt, called us to solidarity and global sisterhood. Nutt 
shared her indignation about the culture of impunity she 
has observed on the front lines of today’s battlegrounds, 
such as the mining regions of the Democratic Republic 
of the Congo. She challenged us to examine the ways we 
are complicit in the violence. Our pension plans may be 
invested in arms manufacturers, and our mobile phones 
may be made with minerals gleaned from conflict zones. 
“Our silence is our surrender,’ she declared, urging us 
to respond effectively by learning about the issues and 
making long-term financial commitments to effective aid 
organizations, so that important work like the education of 
girls and women can continue for a generation and beyond. 


NEWLY INFORMED ABOUT OUR OWN COMPLICITY IN THE 
horrors of war, it was tempting to despair. Nutt shared some 
of her own struggles to continue in her often dangerous 
front line work. Even so, we found hope. Rev. John Bell re- 
minded us, “the church is not silent. The church sings in the 
face of oppression.” Together we sang Mungu ne mwema, 
a song from the Democratic Republic of the Congo which 
translates, “Know that God is good.” God’s goodness bursts 
forth even in situations we might call irredeemable. 

The second keynote speaker, Kim Phuc, spoke of the 
redemptive power of God. “The girl in the photograph,” 
badly burned by napalm dropped on her village in 
Vietnam in 1972, she described her journey of healing and 
forgiveness. Phuc held up a glass cup full of coffee, telling 
us that her heart was at one time as bitter and dark toward 
those who harmed her. “I had to change my heart,” she said, 
“or die from hatred.” Her testimony of God at work—she 
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has befriended the man who said he 
was responsible for the bomb—taught 
us that anything truly is possible with 
God, and that God’s grace is for all, even 
for perpetrators of violence. Clutching 
a clean glass of drinking water, Phuc 
shared that God has filled her cup with 
peace, joy and love. With tears in many 
eyes, we stood and thanked her for her 
message of hope. 

Woman of Faith award recipient 
Dr. Pauline Brown said: “One person 
is nobody, but together we are terrific.” 
Together, we were terrific. Inspired by 
what we had seen and heard, nour- 
ished by aclosing communion service, 
we went on our way. We had sung to- 
gether: “We will go rejoicing till the 
kingdom has come.” For four days, we 
had tasted the worldwide kingdom of 
God, and this song was on our hearts 
as we returned home, wondering 
where God’s redeeming work would 
burst forth in our lives, our churches, 
and the Presbyterian Church in Can- 


ada. @ 


Judith Farris is a writer in Sarnia, Ont. 
She worships with her family at Paterson 


Memorial. 
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Women of Faith 


Honouring their contribution. By Elizabeth Keith 


The Woman of Faith Award was introduced this year at the 
National Presbyterian Women’s Gathering to recognize Canadian 
women who have made great contributions to the Presbyterian 
Church, their communities and to others around the world. In its 
inaugural year, the award had six recipients. 


In 1951, Dr. Pauline Brown left for India with no 
mission experience or training. At 26 years old, 
she did not really know what a missionary did, 
but she was eager to learn. Today, at the age of 
89, Brown still lives with and serves the people of 
India and carries out the work of the Presbyterian Church—despite 
being officially retired. “The church is there as a symbol of whom 

it represents,” Brown said. “If it doesn’t represent honestly then 
there’s no mission.” 


» The late Dr. Lois Klempa advocated for the 
inclusion of women in the leadership of the PCC. 
She shared stories of women in the Bible and 
showed how powerful they were. Her family and 
friends say she was warm and cheerful and that 
she radiated kindness. Years ago, when in a discussion about the 
ordination of women, a minister stated he would be in favour of 
women in ministry when they had run out of good men. Klempa 
stood up and replied, “With all due respect sir, we already have.” 


» Helen Macdonald has been an active member of 
the Presbyterian Church since 1960 and prior to 
that she was involved in the United Church. She 
has served as the international chair of Quota, as 

a CGIT superintendent and as the first female clerk 
in her area. She currently attends St. Andrew's, Orillia, Ont., where 
she is a mentor to young families and children. She does not mind 
when the young people at church look up to her as if she is their 
grandmother because she is delighted they are there. “Sometimes 
it’s the anthem that affects you, sometimes it's the sermon, but > 
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Women of Faith, continued 


you always come away feeling that something has helped your life 
that day,” Macdonald says of attending church. 


,, Doreen McDougall, who passed away in 2013, 

+ lived her life through Christ's command to love 

* one another as he loved us. She used the gifts and 
skills that she had for the good of the church and 
she encouraged others, especially women, to do 
the same. It was a great joy for her to be a Sunday school teacher 
and to be involved in the church at Erskine, in Ottawa. “Her crowning 
glory was to be asked to-be an elder,” recalls her daughter, Lee 
McDougall. “She loved the elder care to people who might be unable 
to attend church on a regular basis.” 


_ Rev. Helen Smith grew up in the manse in 
Stayner, Ont. She is currently a minister at 
Centennial, Calgary, Alta. Growing up, she learned 
~ that faith was not just something you said. “Faith 
became a verb,” says Smith. “It was something 
that you had to do.” She has spent her life putting her faith into 
action to help others. 


_ Dr. Margaret Taylor was greatly involved in the 
building of Ewart College, Toronto, a school for 
deaconesses. The college has since merged with 
Knox College, but at the time it was a much- 
needed training facility. Taylor set off across 
Canada to rally funding. "Women weren't supposed to know 
anything at that time, and | didn’t. But | learned,” Taylor says of her 
journey and her contributions. She thanks the Lord for all the gifts 
she has and what she has accomplished. “If you are asked to do 
something by the church, the Lord will provide you with the help 
to do it.” 


The award will be presented every three years at the National 
Presbyterian Women's Gathering. For video interviews about these 
six women, please visit presbyterianrecord.ca. @ 


Elizabeth Keith was the Record’s summer intern. 


Be a Blessing 
An interview with Kim Phuc. 
By Connie Wardle 


The story of Kim Phuc’s life is one of resur- 
rection. At the age of nine, she was caught 
in anapalm attack near her home in Trang 
Bang, in southeast Vietnam. As she fled 
with her skin burning from the sticky 
chemical, her mouth open in a scream, a 
photographer took a picture. It became an 
iconic image of the Vietnam War. 

Today, Phuc travels the world speak- 
ing about forgiveness and peace. She 
is an UNESCO goodwill ambassador, a 
committed Christian, and was one of the 
keynote speakers at the national Presby- 
terian Women’s Gathering in May. 

“I simply share my story, seeking 
peace, working for peace,” she tells the 
Record. Phuc is elegant and soft-spoken, 
with a beautiful smile. Her iconic pic- 
ture is a “symbol of war,” she says. “But 
now my life is asymbol of love, hope and 
forgiveness.” 

“Tam always thankful to the Lord that, 
number one, He gave me another chance 
to live. I was supposed to be dead, you 
know. I look back, I never thought, how 
can I [have] survived? It’s incredible. It’s 
unbelievable.” 


NAPALM CAN BURN AT 800 TO 1,200 
degrees Celsius, and a third of people who 
take a direct hit of burning napalm die 
within half an hour. At least third degree 
burns covered more than 30 per cent of 
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the surface of Phuc’s body. 

Nick Ut, the photojournalist who took the famous pic- 
ture that morning, June 8, 1972, rushed the little girl to a 
hospital in Cu Chi; she was soon sent to another hospital 
in Saigon. There the doctors decided her burns were too 
extensive; She was moved to an outbuilding where she was 
left to die. 

“Even after I became Christian,” Phuc says, “the idea, 
the question in my mind followed me for many years: Why 
[did] they put me in the morgue? I [had] not died yet.” 

She says she discovered the answer unexpectedly while 
at a conference in Spain. She struck up a conversation with 
a scientist who said the three days she lay in the morgue 
saved her life. By not removing her bandages to treat her 
at the second hospital, the doctors starved the napalm of 
oxygen, she says. If they had removed the bandages from 
her fresh wounds, the napalm could have continued to burn. 

“You see, three days in the morgue saved my life,” she 
says. “I say praise the Lord. It’s a miracle. You never know.” 


KIM PHUC HAS SPENT MUCH OF HER LIFE TELLING HER 
story. Today she does so voluntarily, but when she was a 
young woman in Vietnam, the Communist government 
made use of her celebrity by requiring her to do interviews 
with foreign journalists. The seemingly endless interviews 
interfered with her studies and she was pulled from her 
university in Ho Chi Minh City. It ended her dream of be- 
coming a doctor. 

In that dark time in her life, she read a copy of the New 
Testament that she found in a library, and became involved 
with a church. She eventually converted from her family’s 
faith, Caodaism, to Christianity. 

She went on to study in Cuba, where she met her hus- 
band. And on their way back from a honeymoon in Moscow, 
they slipped away from the other passengers when their 
plane stopped to refuel in Newfoundland. They claimed asy- 
lum in Canada. Today they live in Ajax, Ont. 

“You know the Lord has a plan for everyone,” she says. 
“He had a plan for that little girl. He helped me not only sur- 
vive but He gave me opportunity, open mind to learn what 
happened to me, and then accept it and move on with a 
thankful heart. ... For a while I got a lot of pain. Hate is full 
in my heart. But because of that I have the choice to choose. 
And I decided to choose the right choice; God helped me 
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and that made me who I am now. Yes, I was avictim of war. I 
was a victim of different kinds of people everywhere. But in 
Jesus He gave me victory. And that is so beautiful and that, 
of course, no doubt about that, is my choice.” 


KIM PHUC STILL LIVES WITH THE PAIN OF HER INJURIES. 
Scars adorn her left arm and back. But, she says, after 
struggling with anger, hatred and bitterness for many years, 
she learned to “use the past to learn the lesson but move on 
forward to the future.” Today, she says, her body still gives 
her pain but “my heart is healed.” 

“T look at it now not as the obstacle in my life, but that I 
consider those scars, those pains, it reminds me who I am 
and who is God. Reminds me God is always with me. I am 
nothing. And through Him I can do something through the 
rest of my life. And just simply one word: be ablessing.” 

She says she hopes and prays that the people who hear 
her story will remember her and something that seems 
impossible in their own lives can be possible with God. 

“God works in my life and God can work in their life, in- 
crease their faith, encourage them,” she says. “Kim can do it; 
I can do it, too.” 

“T wish the rest of my life I don’t want to hear any more 
war, any more child suffer because I suffered enough. It’s 
not easy to deal with. ... That’s why I say we need to work 
harder. Of course I know we can’t change the whole world, 
but I really appreciate every individual. ... It’s not necessary 
who you are, which country you come from, which colour 
you wear, everybody needs to learn how to live with love and 
hope and forgiveness. If everyone can live like that, we don’t 
need war. That’s true. I focus on [the] individual. And so the 
challenge is for everyone that if that little girl can do it, so 
everyone can do it, too. So that [is the] message I want to 
continue to press around the world. It’s your job. Everyone 
hasajobto do.” @ 


Connie Wardle is the Record’s senior writer and online editor. 
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A Good Decision 


Letting women lead. By Valerie M. Dunn 


VOICES. 

Quiet and strong. Animated and thoughtful. 

Women. From towns and cities, big and small. Sleepy 
fishing villages and bustling urban centres. 

Gathered together for one purpose. To celebrate life in 
our Lord. Sharing, comforting, rejoicing. To “Burst Forth” 
as the theme from Isaiah 35 suggested. 

As I moved through the chattering crowd streaming 
through the lobby of Richmond Hill’s Sheraton Park- 
way Hotel, various images flooded my thoughts: A young 
woman, myself, excited and hopeful, beginning a job 
working for the Presbyterian Church in the WMS office, 
when it was on Adelaide Street in Toronto. How grate- 
ful I was and still am, that those WMS women became 
my mentors, helped me discover and develop my gifts. 
Stalwarts such as Ada Adams, Margaret Webster, Louise 
Reith, Laura Pelton and others. Totally committed to the 
cause of Christ. Strong women who helped shape the mis- 
sion work of the church of their day. 

Most of the people I knew then have gone to be with 
the Lord. But it seemed almost as if their spirits were pres- 
ent, sharing with the celebration at the gathering so in tune 
with their beliefs. How astonished they would have been 
to see female clergy offering dynamic leadership—like 
Patricia Dutcher-Walls, (Rev. Dr.!) defying the stereotype 
of an Old Testament professor with her shoulder-length 
wavy hair and upbeat presentations. 

Other female clergy freely shared personal struggles 
from their hearts, a particular gift I believe women bring to 
ministry. One told us of her struggle with pain and fatigue 


to complete a pilgrimage. My own aches and pains seemed 
trivial as I listened to how she honoured her Lord even 
through physical pain. 

Another image. As a reporter for the Record, I listened 
to the debate at the General Assembly of 1966 on whether 
women should be ordained as ministers and elders. I was 
one of the few females present. How I wanted to get up and 
say something! 

In those days most women attending were deacon- 
esses, sporting hats, gloves and pearls. The male-only com- 
missioners always rose to their feet when a woman entered 
the court. 

Td like to think the spirits of those men, still with us or 
gone on, were delighting in the dynamic leadership of the 
women at the gathering—and know that they decided well. 

I never dreamed that many years later I would be 
ordained an elder and actually be a commissioner more 
than once to General Assembly. And to be able to finally 
have my say! 

Burst forth. That’s exactly what we did at the Women’s 
Gathering. And must keep on doing. 

We have battles still to fight, faith to keep. 

There are those who say the church is dying. Perhaps. 
But it was hard to believe when experiencing the energy, 
commitment and enthusiasm of the 600 women present 
on that May weekend. 

Bursting forth, indeed! @p 


Valerie M. Dunn is a publisher and editor based in Toronto. 
She worked at the Record under editor DeCourcy Rayner. 


succumbed to the cancer which she 


Joanne Instance, national president of the 
WMS between 2001-2004, passed away in 
Winnipeg on May 23 at the age of 78. In an 
email to church offices staff, WMS executive 
director, Sarah Kim shared the following: 
“Joanne had just returned from 
attending the WMS 100th anniversary 
and the Women’s Gathering when she 


was battling for the past few years. 
The gathering turned out to be her last 
opportunity to spend time with old 
friends and acquaintances from the WMS 
and the church, which, | understand, she 
was very glad to do.” 

Instance served on many committees 
and will be remembered as a generous 
and faithful servant of Christ. —-AM 
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Clockwise: Gathering friends; a call to us all; some of the 
international guests; Trudy Smit and Margaret Taylor; Rev. Linda 
Park, one of the event's preachers; the Record's Amy MacLachlan 
interviews Samantha Nutt, founder of War Child Canada. 
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Clockwise, from top: WMS Dominion Council, Saskatoon, 1926; 
Korean WMS presbyterial, 1940; Nurses Catherine Polson and 
Suzanne Sargeant (newly appointed to India) at a WMS council 
meeting, Toronto, 1963; Formosa (Taiwan) WMS inspirational rally, 
1953; WMS delegates in discussion, Toronto, 1963. 
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A Century of Service 


Women from around the world come together to celebrate the WMS. 
By Elizabeth Keith 


The Women’s Missionary Society is celebrating its 100th 
anniversary. The milestone was recognized at a luncheon 
on May 15 that attracted current and former staff, women 
fromthe Presbyterian Church fromacrossCanada,andother 
women’s societies around the world. The event included 
speeches from former moderator Rev. Dr. David Sutherland, 
international guests, and former presidents of the WMS. 

“Today I look around this room and see so many faces 
and I hear so many names of those who lent such fantastic 
support to all of us in ministries in Canada and in countries 
stretched around this weary world,” said former mission- 
ary and general secretary of the Life and Mission Agency, 
Rev. Dr. Rick Fee. “We sincerely thank you for every ges- 
ture. They were received. They were appreciated.” 


THE WMS WAS FORMED ON MAY 15, 1914, WHEN THREE 
groups came together at Knox, Toronto, to create one new 
group. The three founding organizations were the Ladies 
Auxiliary Association, the Women’s Foreign Mission Soci- 
ety, and the Women’s Home Mission Society. 

The Ladies Auxiliary Association was formed in Mon- 
treal in 1864. The group of women worked for the Church 
of Scotland among the French. Over the years of their work, 
this group changed its name twice, settling on the Women’s 
Missionary Society, which the amalgamated group later ad- 
opted as its own. 

The Women’s Foreign Missionary Society came into be- 
ing through the Foreign Mission Committee of the church. 
They were formed in 1876 in Toronto to assist the commit- 
tee with work involving women and children in the mission 
field, at the time including work with First Nations peoples 
and new immigrants from Europe in Western Canada. 

The Women’s Home Missionary Society was founded in 
1908, branching out of the Atlin Nurses’ Committee (which 
began in 1898). This society focused on supporting and de- 
veloping hospitals, education and social services in remote 
areas of Canada. The women often gathered clothing and 
supplies to send across Canada to people in need. They also 


trained and sent deaconesses to work in Western Canada. 
In 1972 the Women’s Missionary Society integrated 
with the work of the Presbyterian Church in Canada to sup- 
port all mission work of the denomination. The group aims 
to work through the love of God to encourage all people to 
participate and support mission work. The WMS has sup- 
ported many missions and missionaries throughout the 
years through prayer, financial assistance and service. 


MANY OF THE SPEAKERS AT THE ANNIVERSARY EVENT HAD 
been missionaries who were directly affected by the work 
of the WMS and remembered them for the cards they sent 
on holidays, the group’s desire to help in any situation, and 
the continuous support they all received while overseas. 

“T can testify to the amazing strength and support that 
we gained from the gestures of friendship and kindness 
that came our way from individual members of the Atlan- 
tic Mission Society and the Women’s Missionary Society,” 
said Fee. “Cards, letters, church bulletins, financial support 
for those ‘little extra’ projects all conspired together to give 
that necessary lift when days seemed long and problems 
loomed large over one’s head.” 

But the church has changed, andthe WMS isn’tthe same 
as it was 100 years ago. When the WMS was born, it was one 
of the only ways women could be involved in the work of the 
church. Today,the WMSisrealizingtheimplicationsofanag- 
ingmembership, whichis, accordingto Alana Martin, former 
administrativeassistant ofthe WMS, theirbiggestchallenge. 

“Something will have to be done to encourage new 
membership,” said Martin, one ofthe organizers ofthe event. 
“We need more people, preferably young people.” 

“We've been consulting with WMS members across the 
country to get an idea about what changes they might want 
to see, and what they cherish and want to keep,” said execu- 
tivedirector,SarahKim.“Therearemany,manyopinions,and 
we'll have to wait and see in what direction we'll head.” @® 


Elizabeth Keith was the Record’s summer intern. 
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Final 
Thoughts 


FROM THE MODERATOR 


Upping the Coolness Factor 


An epistle from CY 2014. By Stephen Farris 


am renowned for what 

is technically known as 

a “low coolness factor” 

and normally people 

sedulously keep me away 

from anything having 
to do with youth; but if you are elected 
moderator, they have to invite you to 
events like Canada Youth 2014. I arrived 
just barely in time for opening worship 
and I wondered if I had got to the wrong 
place. This couldn’t be a Presbyterian 
service. The auditorium was filled 
with those in their teens and early 
twenties—note that word “filled”—and 
we latecomers had to find a back row. 
There was a countdown to worship, with 
the kids shouting the numbers as loudly 
as they could and then a terrific service. 
The band was great, which is a huge 
factor at such events. 

The band, despite their very high 
coolness factor, turned out to be two 
Presbyterian ministers and a theol- 
ogy student. They said that the CY par- 
ticipants were one of the best singing 
groups they had ever met. Good singing 
is definitely Presbyterian. The service, 
when you considered it closely, actu- 
ally had the same elements in the same 
order as very traditional Presbyterian 
churches, with prayers and the reading 
and preaching of the Word. There was 
a wide variety of music, some of which 
included traditional hymns sung in a 
more lively way, with a contemporary 
bridge included. Most importantly, the 
gospel preached and sung was a faithful 
representation of the message of God’s 
love that has always touched the hearts 
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The band said that the 

participants were one of 

the best singing groups 
they had ever met 


of Presbyterians of any age. The heart 
of the faith, presented in new ways, got 
through. Who knew?! 

I spoke briefly each day but far 
more importantly, I had the chance to 
listen. One day, a leader handed me an 
“epistle” her group had prepared for the 
Presbyterian Church in Canada. It be- 
gan quite deliberately, as most biblical 
epistles do, with thanks. 

Thank you for having CY 2014. (You 
support it through Presbyterians Shar- 
ing.) “Our churches are understanding... 
[they] encourage us ...some teach us well 
but some don’t.” 

Then came the appeal: “We re- 
ally want to learn more about the Bible 
and how it is relevant for our lives. 


We want to be welcomed more. Don’t be 
so worried about hanging on to us that 
you don’t reach out to other youth... We 
want to be challenged in our faith. Don’t 
give us the same old, same old.” 

They want mentors and to be in- 
volved in the service more often. (Ab- 
solutely! But this means that someone 
is going to have to provide training so 
that they can do it well!) They want to 
participate in mission work in their 
communities and to see more passion 
in worship. They hope to be excited to 
go to worship, “not the same thing every 
week.” They do want what they did get at 
CY—a variety of music, not all choruses, 
not all hymns, and they hope for more 
accessible sermons. (Well, the guy who 
has taught preaching for a generation 
does have alow coolness factor.) 

“Are committees and committees 
and committees really necessary?” (1 
once saw a graffito: “God so loved the 
world that He did not send a commit- 
tee.”) They value “multi-generational 
stuff.” The writers know they themselves 
need to be more welcoming. And more 
light-heartedly, they wanted free ice 
cream, “Sundae Sundays.” (They meant 
it as ajoke but I think it’s a good idea.) 

And “don’t get freaked about sit- 
ting in the same place all the time.” I 
think that may have been their cheeky 
way of phrasing something else they 
had to say: “Change doesn’t have to be 
abad thing.” @ 


Rev. Dr. Stephen Farris is dean of St. 
Andrew’s Hall at the Vancouver School 
of Theology. 
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THE OTHER SIX DAYS 


A Strange New World 


You have to see it to believe it. By Bradley Childs 


CHRISTIAN 
FAKER 
As I Lay Dying is a fair- 
ly popular metalcore 
band out of California. 
If you have listened to 
rock radio in the last 14 
years then chances are 
you ve heard something 
from one of their six 
chart-topping albums. 
Like many mainstream 
bands in recent history, 
As I Lay Dying skirts 
the line between Chris- 
tian and secular, They 
have never accepted 
the title “Christian band” and are not 
signed with a specifically Christian re- 
cord label. They don’t mention God, Je- 
sus or the Holy Spirit in the lyrics writ- 
ten by lead singer Tim Lambesis, and 
yet the lyrics do seem oddly Christian 
and have garnered a lot of attention be- 
cause of it. The band is often portrayed 
as being Christian (and members of 
the band have spoken of themselves in 
those terms as individuals). They’ve 
also done a lot of Christian radio and 
television. Lambesis even went to the 
conservative Christian college Liberty 
University, and has Jesus tattoos and 
Hebrew verses permanently inked on 
his body. 

And that’s where things get strange. 
See, As I Lay Dying isn’t together any 
longer. The reason? Well, Lambesis is 
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doing time for conspiracy. He tried to 
hire an undercover agent to murder 
his wife for $20,000. And perhaps even 
stranger, Lambesis now claims that he 
actually pretended to be Christian be- 
cause it helped him sell albums. Let me 
say that again because it sounds so cra- 
zy: Pretending to be Christian helped 
him sell heavy metal albums?! It’s a 
strange new world we live in... stranger 
than you or I could have ever imagined. 
FIND IT @ aux.tv. 

Search for “As | Lay Dying vocalist.” 


ENTERTAINMENT 

K and K Mime (Keith and Karl Ed- 
monds) of Gospel Innovation is what 
you get when you have two brothers 
who really love Jesus and also re- 
ally love pretending to be trapped in 


a box. So if those are 
two of your favourite 
things, then K and K 
should really interest 
you. And if not, check 
‘em out anyway. They 
have been featured on 
Black Entertainment 
Television and more 
recently at TJ. Jakes’ 


K&K Mime 


megachurch, The Potter’s House. Now 
beware, they freak me out a bit. And 
it’s especially odd to see them wear- 
ing white makeup and simultaneously 
trying to look cool—‘cause let’s face it, 
mimes are not cool. And yes, it is corn- 
ball. It’s very cornball. But I like corn- 
ball. So go to the website. You've got to 
see this to believe it. 

FIND IT @ gospelinnovation.com/ 
videos/k-k-mime- 

speak-life @ 


Rev. Bradley Childs is minister at 
First, Regina. 
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A place to snare your message with your community 


To place an ad call Carol McCormick at 905-833-6200 ext. 25 or email: cmccormick@canadads.com 
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4& X BULL AS since 1904 
iN CLASS inp. 


15 Joseph Street, Kitchener 
Ontario, Canada N2G 1H9 


CHURCH CUSHIONS 


Fine quality pew or kneeling cushions. 
On your next seating project, contact 
Waggoners, the cushion specialists! 


TOLL FREE 1-800-396-7555 


Waggoners, Inc 


Wwww.pewcushions.com 


Robert McCausland 
Limited 
Artists & Craftsmen 
of Stained Glass since 1856 


30 Chauncey Avenue 
Toronto, Ont. M8Z 2X4 
Tel. (416) 233-9530 1-800-563-1555 


ATTENTION PRESBYTERIAN CHURCHES: 


Employment ads 20% off! 


Place your employment ad in 
the Presbyterian Record and find the 


perfect candidate fast. 


Ecclesiastical 


Refinishing 
Group Ltd 


Sanctuary Restoration 
Plaster Restoration 
Design Services 
Custom Painting 


P.O. Box 1502 
Kingston, Ont. Canada K7L 5C7 
Tel: 613-549-9250 
Fax: 613-549-3364 
www.ecclesiasticalgroup.com 


REPAIRS & 


B—— RELEADING & 
RESTORATION 


PROTECTIVE 
GLAZING 


SINCE 1979 


97 Wharncliffe Rd. S. London, Ont. N6J 2K2 
Toll Free 877-575-2321 
www.sunrisestainedglass.com 
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Synod of the Atlantic Provinces 

Brookfield, P.E.!., Brookfield Pastoral 
Charge; Three point charge looking 
for a minister; Interim Moderator 
Rev. Bill Dean 1556 Pt. Prim Rd., 
Belfast PE COA 1A0; 902-659-2417: 
churchbuilder@hotmail.com. 

North Tryon, P.E.I., North Tryon; Interim 
Moderator Rev. Bill Dean; 1556 Pt. Prim 
Rd., Belfast PE COA 1A0; 902-659- 
2417; churchbuilder@hotmail.com. 

Tabusintac, N.B., St. John’s; New 
Jersey, Zion; and Bartibog, St. 
Matthew’s; Full-time three point 
charge; Interim Moderator Rev. 
Derek Krunys, 206 Wellington St., 
Miramichi, NB ELN 1M7; 
dkrunys@hotmail.com. 


Synod of Quebec and 
Eastern Ontario 
Inverness, Que., St. Andrew's shared 


ministry with Kinnear’s Mills and 
Thetford Mines United Churches; 
Interim Moderator Rev. John Barry 


Forsyth, 72 Academy St., Sherbrooke, 


QC JIM 1R4; 819-346-2638: 
johnbarry.forsyth@videotron.ca. 


Synod of Central, Northeastern 

Ontario and Bermuda 

Brampton, North Bramalea; Full-time 
minister; Interim Moderator Rev. 
Geoff Ross; 905-451-1723; 
geoff@standrewsbrampton.ca. 

Erin, Burns and Ospringe, Knox; Two 
point charge; Full-time minister; 
Interim Moderator Rev. Harvey Self, 
PO Box 276, Orangeville, ON LOW 
CHET ISNG ISAM Seva 
office@tweedsmuirpresbyterian.org. 

Markham, Markham Chinese; Full- 
time associate minister for English- 
speaking ministry; Interim Moderator 


action. 


are changing; ‘but its work. con inues + caring for: currentm: 
the Gospelto the : jerpinginge etpourhooy. 
g ind fi SRL 


can ‘offer a. ‘promise of Tate i Porters: ‘to tread‘ the path along with you, ina 
beautiful city full of cultural and recreational opportunities. s 


A Capital Generee 


Knox Presbyterian Church, Ottawa is an 1 établished congregation that values 
worship with strong preaching, quality muster education for All ages, and social 


f 
i 


] 


Located in the heart of the nation’s pital; Knox faces the challenges and 
Opportunities of a downtown: church. The congregation and local demographics 


purbers and taking 


Do you feel called to a new challenge with fresh possibilities? If so, contact 
James T. Hurd (interim moderator) at jthurd@sympatico.ca or 613-225-6648 
Find more information about Knox at www.knoxottawa.ca 
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Rev. Sam Priestley, 19 Elm Lea St., 
Markham, ON L3P 3M8; 905-294- 
1633; sam.priestley@bell.net. 
Mississauga, Erindale. Full-time 
minister; Interim Moderator Rev 
Kristine O'Brien, c/o Trafalgar Church, 
354 Upper Middle Rd. E, Oakville, ON, 
L6H 7H4, (905) 842-2800, 
trafalgarchurch@bellnet.ca 
Toronto, St. Andrew's Humber Heights; Full- 
time minister; Interim Moderator Rev. 
Sean Howard, 3819 Bloor St. W., Toronto, 
ON M9B 1K7; 416-233-9800 x 202; 
sean@standrewsislington.org. 
Unionville, Unionville; Full-time minister: 
Interim Moderator Rev. Alan Goh; 647- 
237-1304; agoh@celebrationpc.com. 
Uxbridge, St. Andrew’s-Chalmers: 
Full-time minister; Interim Moderators 
Hugh Donnelly and Rev. Dr. Lynda 
Reid; 814- 25 Cumberland Lane, 
Ajax ON LIS 7K1; jlreid@bell.net. 


Synod of Southwestern Ontario 

Bayfield, Knox; Part-time; Interim 
Moderator Rev. John Henderson, 

PO Box 824, Exeter, ON NOM 1S6; 
519-235-2608; 
henderson.johncharles@gmail.com. 

Hamilton, Central; Full-time minister; 
Interim Moderator Rev. Curtis Bablitz, 
2138 Brant St., Burlington, ON L7P 
3W5; 905-335-2640; 
minister@branthills.org. 

Hamilton, MacNab Street; Full-time 
minister; Interim Moderator Rev. Bob 
Geddes; 905-389-3001. 
bobgeddes@shaw.ca, 

Walkerton, Knox; Full-time minister; 
Interim Moderator Owen Kim, 

19 Brownlee St S., PO Box 526, 
Teeswater, ON NOG 2S0; 519-392- 
6955; maplemission@gmail.com. 


| 


@ 


Synod of Manitoba and 
Northwestern Ontario 
No vacancies at this time. 


Synod of Saskatchewan 
No vacancies at this time. 


Synod of Alberta and the Northwest 

Calgary, Alta., St. Andrew’s; Minister, 
Vision and Direction; Presbytery 
Representative Rev. Grant Gunnink, 
7655 26 Ave. SW, Calgary, AB T3H 
3X2; 403-249-6006; 
revg@valleyviewpc.org. 

Edmonton, Mill Woods; Full-time 
minister; Interim Moderator 
Rev. Jean Bryden; 59-10453 20 Ave. 
NW, Edmonton, AB T6J 5H1; 
780-756-6320; jebryden@gmail.com. 


Synod of British Columbia 

Coquitlam, Coquitlam; Full-time lead 
minister; Interim Moderator Rev. Dr. 
Hans Kouwenberg, 31490 Southern 
Dr., Abbotsford, BC V2T 5P1; 
jhkandck@shaw.ca. 

Cranbrook, Knox; Senior pastor; Co- 
Interim Moderator Rev. Doug Johns, 
117 Norton Ave., Kimberley, BC V1A 
1X8; 250-432-9531: 
revdjohns@hotmail.com. 

Duncan, St. Andrew’s; Full-time lead 
minister; Interim Moderator Reid 
Chudley, Trinity Presbyterian Church, 
2964 Tillicum Rd., Victoria, BC V9A 
2A8; 250-858-7390; 
reidc74@gmail.com. 


Vancouver, Taiwanese; Full-time minister; 


Interim Moderator Rev. Dr. Morgan 
Wong, 6137 Cambie St., Vancouver BC 
V5Z 3B2; 604-324-4921; 
pastor.morgan@vancpc.ca. 

Victoria, St. Andrew's; Full-time senior 
minister; Interim Moderator Dr. 
Gordon Kouwenberg; 
pastor@shaw.ca. 


TO ADD A JOB TO THE LISTING 
Contact the Record office 


call 1-800-619-7301 ext. 308 
or email dleader@presbyterian.ca 


Presbyterians Sharing 


equips leaders for mission and ministry 


> ie 


Our theological colleges - St. Andrew’s 
Hall/Vancouver School of Theology, Presbyterian 
College in Montreal and Knox College in Toronto - 
inspire and equip effective leaders who can help 
our congregations share the good news in their 
communities and beyond. 


Every gift to Presbyterians Sharing makes a 
lasting difference. Pray for and encourage staff 
and students at our three theological colleges. 

Donate through your congregation or online. 


The Presbyterian Church in Canada 

50 Wynford Dr., Toronto, ON M3C 1J7 
1-800-619-7301 
presbyterian.ca/donate 
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Bailey, Rev. Dr. Albert 
Ernest, passed away 
Wednesday, July 23, 
2014 inhis 95th year. He 
served in the R.C.A.F. as 
asergeant 1941-1946, 
received his M.A. at Knox 
College, University of Toronto 1951, and his 
Th.D. at Princeton Theological Seminary 
1962. Rev. Dr. Bailey was a teaching fellow, 
lecturer, instructor, senior educational 
consultant for the Presbyterian Church in 
Canada, editor and pastor serving Erskine 
Presbyterian Church, Dundalk, Ont., Knox 
Presbyterian Church, Waterloo, Ont., 
Kerrisdale Presbyterian Church, Vancouver, 
B.C., and St. Paul’s Presbyterian Church, 
Simcoe, Ont., among others. 

Much beloved husband of 71 years of 
Evelyn (Traviss). He will be sorely missed 
by his children: Mary Lyn Horvath (Bert), 
Jay (Hope), Susan McElcheran (Tim); 
his eight grandchildren; and his six great- 
grandchildren. 

Those wishing to make a donation in 
Albert’s memory are asked to consider The 
Albert and Evelyn Bailey Educational Fund 
c/o Knox College, Toronto, Ont., St. Paul’s 
Presbyterian Church or the Canadian 
Bible Society. 


Clarke, Rev. Dennis 
Wilson, passed away 

on March 17, 2014 at the 
age of 78. Born May 2, 
1935 in Bangor, Northern 
Ireland, Dennis was a 
Presbyterian minister 
for 41 years. His ministry included 
congregations in Maghera, Ireland, Atwood, 
Ont., St. Andrew’s, Sarnia, Ont., Greenville, 
Ohio, and Sun City, Arizona. Deeply missed 
by his wife Eileen of 53 years. 


Van Mossel, Lorna 
(McNeilly), October 
31, 1923-June 21, 
2014. We say good- 
bye to aremarkable 
woman. Lorna played 
a meaningful role in 


the lives of so many people over many 
years. She worked initially as a registered 
nurse in Ontario and rural Manitoba. In 
Saskatoon, Sask., with her husband, Rev. 
L.S. (ert) van Mossel, she welcomed into 
their home the first international students 
to attend the University of Saskatchewan 
and many more international students 

in Kitchener-Waterloo, Ont. Lorna 

and Bert’s profound concern for the 

plight of refugees around the world, 
including those arriving in Canada with 
few supports, led to their beginning the 
“Friendship Families” program, matching 
government sponsored refugees from 
South East Asia and Central America 
with local families. This compassion and 
involvement led to her work with the K-W 
Multicultural Centre’s refugee settlement 
program and then her appointment asa 
Citizenship Court Judge in 1984. In this 
capacity she connected personally with 
thousands of new Canadians granting 
them their citizenship. 

Following her retirement in 1993, Lorna 
continued to be an ardent advocate for 
effective immigrant services, progressive 
refugee policies and for human rights 
including gender and gay rights in Canada 
and elsewhere. She never wavered in 
her commitment to treating newcomers 
justly and to welcoming them warmly 
into Canada. She was fervent about the 
Presbyterian Church in Canada needing to 
take a more accepting stance on same-sex 
rights, including ordination. Lorna was 
recognized by many awards and honours, 
including the Queen’s Diamond Jubilee 
Medal for her countless contributions. She 
was a passionate member of committees 
of the Presbyterian Church in Canada and 
many organizations in Kitchener including 
the Multicultural Association Board. She 
supported social action through Interfaith 
Grand River, of which she was a founding 
member, and Calvin Presbyterian Church 
in Kitchener where her husband Bert was 
the minister (1965-1986). As awoman of 
faith, Lorna was dogged and courageous 
in her concerns, instilling in others a deep 
conviction for justice, action and social 
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change in many spheres of 
community: locally, nationally and 
internationally. 

Lorna was born in Shelburne, 
Ont., daughter of Sam McNeilly 
and Edith Mountford, grew up in 
Orangeville, Ont., and graduated 
from Toronto General Hospital 
in 1946 with women who were 
like sisters for life. Lorna married 
Bert in 1947. They lived and 
shared a ministry in Boissevain, 
Man. (1947-1950), Nelson, B.C. 
(1950-1953), Saskatoon, Sask. 
(1954-1965) and Kitchener, Ont. 
(since 1965). 

Bert pre-deceased her in 
1986. Lorna is survived by her 
six children: Margaret Millius 
(Tom) of Toronto, Ont., John 
(Lori Victor) of Ottawa, Ont., 
Philip (Cheryl Boon) of Ottawa, 
Ruth Adema (Bert) of Regina, 
Sask., Catherine van Mossel 
(Blair Marshall) of Victoria, B.C., 
and Stephen (Chery] Pagurek) 
of Ottawa; 13 grandchildren, 
Stephanie (Greg), Carla, Brett, 
Julian (Sarah), Brooke (Chris) 
and their mom Ellen Forrester, 
Nicholas, Nathan, Leah (Shimon), 
Emily (lan), Elinor (Devon), 
Jocelyn, David and Sari; four 
great-grandchildren, Brendan, 
Nora, Johanna and Mira. 

Lorna also had countless 
friends across the world, most 
particularly in Kitchener- 
Waterloo where she was part of 
alarge supportive community 
for whom we are grateful. We 
all loved her dearly. Memorial 
donations can be made to The 
van Mossel Refugee Support 
Fund, c/o The Presbyterian 
Church in Canada, 50 Wynford 
Drive, Toronto, Ont. M3C 1J7; 
1-800-619-7301 or 416-441- 
1111 ext. 291; or you can donate 
online. Family email address: 
vanmossel@vanmossel.net. @ 
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FOR THE JOURNEY 


A Lesson from 
the Dogpatch 


It’s all about perspective. By David Webber 


“Ok, everybody, I 
want to meet you 
in the living room 
for a conference 
immediately!” I 
stomped into the 
house huffing and 
in arage. 

“We are in here 
already dear, in the 
living room. Why 
don’t you just take your boots off and 
come in?” Linda said. 

“T am just so ticked off at you guys,” 
I said as I stripped my boots off and 
stormed into the living room. Every- 
body was assembled there. “Everybody” 
consisted of wife Linda, grandson Ja- 
cob and dog Addy. They all looked at me 
quizzically and somewhat strangely, 
expressions I am used to seeing on my 
family’s faces as they look at me. 

“My goodness dear, you do look an 
awtul mess. Please don’t sit on anything 
and I think you should leave as soon as 
possible,” said Linda. 

“Who took Addy for her walk this 
morning?” I demanded. 

“Gee, I did, Grandpa,” said Jacob. 

“Did she do her business off our lot 
and down the road like she is supposed 
to?” I said, getting fully into my role as 
interrogator. 

“Yes, I think so, Grandpa,” replied 
Jacob. 

“You think so, or you know so? Did 
you see her?” I was fuming and walking 
around in ever decreasing circles. 

“Oh for crying out loud, give the boy 


a break,” said Linda. 
“What do you ex- 
pect, pictures?” 

“No, I expect 
everyone around 
here to do their 
job,” I said. “That’s 
all I expect. Is it 
asking to much?” 

“Whatever has 
got you in such a 
temper dear?” asked Linda. “And how did 
you ever get like that?” She was pointing 
at me and her Norwegian blue eyes were 
beginning to crinkle at the edges. 

“Well, I was weed-whacking down 
by the lake with my brand new Stihl 
weed whacker, really going to town 
with all that amazing new power. I de- 
cided to extend the yard a bit by weed- 
whacking some of the long grass on 
the lakeshore. Unbeknownst to me, 
hidden nicely in the two-foot-high 
grass, Addy had laid one of her best 
specimens, a mounded up hot steam- 
er like I have seldom seen. I weed 
whacked the top half of it right off and 
before I could do anything about it, the 
weed whacker took the pile of doggy- 
do and whirled it all over the place; all 
over my brand new weed whacker and 
all over me. That mound of fresh poop 
literally exploded. I have doggy-do in 
my ears, in my hair, all over my glasses; 
look, I even got a bunch of the stuff 
in my mouth.” I stuck out my brown- 
tinged tongue for effect. 

“My goodness dear, as hard as it is 
for a preacher, you really ought to > 
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FOR THE JOURNEY, continued 


learn to work with your mouth shut.” 

Linda was laughing out loud now, 
she and Jacob both. I am not sure, but 
I swear Addy was wearing a Labrador 
grin. What could I do? I stormed 
outside, ripped off my clothes and left 
them in a stinking pile on the deck and 
stormed back through the mirth-filled 
living room into the bathroom. I still 
don’t see the humour. 

I may not see the humour, but Iam 
not a total shmoo. I have learned the les- 
son from Dogpatch. The lesson is that it’s 
all about perspective. From where Linda 
and Jacob sat (quite possibly Addy, 
too, but I will give her the benefit of the 
doubt), to see the one who likes to con- 
sider himself the king of the cave cov- 
ered in canine crap caused by his own 
carelessness could be considered comi- 
cal. From my perspective, not so much. 

Perspective is incredibly impor- 
tant, especially in reading the Bible. A 
good example of this is in reading the 
parables of Jesus. Take for example 
Jesus’ parable: “Can you make the 
suests of the bridegroom fast while he 
is with them? But the time will come 
when the bridegroom will be taken 
from them; in those days they will 
fast” (Luke 5:34-35, NIV). 

To me, read from my perspective as 
adisciple of Jesus living after the ascen- 
sion, this seems like such a heavy and 
depressing allegorical teaching leading 
to a heavy and depressing kind of reli- 
gion. But that’s the wrong perspective. 
The parable is told in the middle of a 
party at the tax collector Levi's house. 
The super religious Pharisees who are 
grumbling around the door are ques- 
tioning why Jesus is even there. The 
disciples at the party with Jesus are 
probably wondering why they are there 
as well. Surely they ought to be fasting 
and praying instead? To which Jesus 
offers a verbal cartoon. It’s meant to be 
aridiculously funny corrective. 


Can't you just picture it? Everyone 
at a Jewish wedding is feasting with 
celebration for a whole week while the 
bride and bridegroom are still there. 
And suddenly there is this guy running 
around the tables of food and wine and 
happy faces saying, “No no; no food; no 
party; put it all away; it’s fast time; ev- 
erybody fast and pray.” 

From a first-century Jewish per- 
spective, you wouldn’t fast at a wed- 
ding when the bridegroom is still with 
you any more than you would party 
at his funeral. When the bridegroom 
has left with his bride at the end of the 
week, then fasting and praying could 
be appropriate. Regarding fasting and 
praying as it applies to your faith, at 
least get the timing right. 

Please be clear, and this is the 
main picture in the cartoon parable, 
in the face of the austere, legalistic, 
penitential, serious old-time religion 
of the Pharisees, Jesus comes to bring 
a new thing, a new kind of faith prac- 
tice, one where celebration with joy 
is just as religiously correct as fasting 
with prayer. The new thing, this faith 
of Jesus, is a celebratory faith or as 
Tony Campolo so crassly puts it, “the 
kingdom of God is a party.” 

A world that is filled with so 
much sadness and mourning and 
seriousness and heaviness needs to 
hear this. A world that has pressed 
upon it so many religious expressions, 
many disguising themselves as 
Christian, that are filled with austere, 
legalistic, penitential, excluding kinds 
of practices needs to hear about a faith 
that is inclusive and grounded upon 
celebrating something. @ 


Rev. David Webber is a minister of the 
Cariboo, B.C., house church ministry. 
His latest book, When the Aspen 
Flowers, is now available through 
webberink@telus.net. 
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ENEDICTION 


“T visited every presbytery in western Canada. The powers that be—that 
were at that time—tried to have us stop that campaigning [to build 
Ewart College] because they felt it wasn’t the time to do it. That it would 
be a failure. And of course, all they could see was: look who they put in 
charge of it. What does she know? And women weren't supposed to know 
anything at that time. And I didn’t. But I learned.” 


—Margaret Taylor, head of the campaign to build Ewart College, 
and recipient of an inaugural Woman of Faith award 
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from readers of all ages, and one winning entry appears 
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We Are Called to Give 


Correcting misconceptions about donor behaviour. By David Harris 


was a rough sum- 

mer. Fighting in 

Russia and Ukraine, 

Syria, Palestine and 
Israel, another Aboriginal woman, teen- 
ager Tina Fontaine, murdered, and, 
most recently, Rotherham, the small 
town just north of Sheffield, England, 
where it has emerged that more that 
1,400 young girls were groomed, ex- 
ploited and raped by a group of men 
for several years. Depressingly grim 
doesn’t begin to describe it all. 

In the midst of this dark news that 
weighed heavily on our souls, the ice 
bucket challenge, raising awareness 
and funds for ALS, was a cooling relief. 

The sheer joy folks got out of do- 
ing something silly in order to show 
solidarity with friends and families 
of those afflicted with a profoundly 
wretched disease like ALS, was truly 
wonderful. 

But once the challenge took off 
and started garnering not only atten- 
tion but serious money, questions and 
hackles were raised. 

Some people wondered if it was a 
good use of water. Others were angry 
because they believed money was be- 
ing diverted from other causes—causes 
they thought were more important. 

It’s disappointing when people be- 
come angry over the success of some- 
thing that will help so many people. 
What is disturbing, though, is when the 
underlying misunderstandings are al- 
lowed to go uncorrected. 

The biggest mistake is believing 
that donations to one charitable cause 
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Others were angry 
because they believed 
money was being diverted 
from other causes— 
causes they thought were 
more important 


divert donations from other causes. It’s 
an understandable quick reaction, but 
itis wrong. The philanthropic commu- 
nity, which does sophisticated donor 
research, has shown time after time 
that this is not the case. 

When you stop to think about it, 
it makes sense. Donor dollars come 
primarily from discretionary spend- 
ing. Christian stewardship is all about 
changing that, but nevertheless, it’s 
still the case. 

Unlike basic necessities—which 
may come from a finite pool of mon- 
ey, especially for retirees on fixed 
income—charitable donations come 


from what’s left over. And surveys 
consistently show that if people are 
moved to support a cause, they will 
not do so at the expense of another 
cause they believe in. 

For sure, they may drop some 
causes. But that’s because they have de- 
cided to shift their giving for other rea- 
sons—maybe they think they’ve given 
enough to a charity or it doesn’t need 
their support anymore. But not because 
they gave to another charity already. 

I’ve run across this misconception 
more than once in the church. People 
are concerned that anything that dis- 
tracts members giving to some ministry 
other than their own congregation, for 
instance, might result in lower revenue. 

Understandable, no doubt, but 
misplaced. 

For sure, declining enrollment and 
revenue are a concern, but Canadian 
Christians are abundantly blessed be- 
yond measure. 

Let’s ask the more challenging and 
central question: What does God want 
us to do? 

Where is God in this conversation, 
at home, at session or at General 
Assembly? 

Ismaintaining churches with dwin- 
dling congregations how God wants us 
to proclaim His love? We’renot called to 
build edifices or maintain them—beau- 
tiful as they may be. We are called to be 
inacloser relationship with God and to 
help others along the Way. @ 


David Harris is the Record’s publisher 
and editor. 
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To Renew and Equip 
The summer issue was absolutely 
alarming, specifically, the extensive 
negativity regarding the future of the 
Presbyterian Church, the unsuccess- 
ful General Assembly, and for those 
who can read between the lines, the 
lack of leadership across the church 
in Canada (no, not the Moderator as 
this is a figurehead role). I give full 
credit to the commissioners for be- 
ing so descriptive of the assembly, a 
breath of fresh air. To their descrip- 
tions and comments, a reader can 
pick and choose words or phrases 
that paint any colour of picture, but 
to have so many indications of con- 
cern is yet the most current wake-up 
call for Presbyterians: 
* This year’s assembly left many 
commissioners with a bitter 
taste in their mouths. With 


Letters 


letters@presbyterianrecord.ca 


FAITH 


What Does God Look Like? | 


Burst 
Forth 


Celebrating women 
and their role in 
the church 


“Se 


much time spent debating de- 
tails and diction rather than vi- 
sion and mission, they seemed 
frustrated by the perceived lack 
of inspired decisions that would 
help struggling congregations 
find their way, lead the dying 
church to regeneration and re- 
newal, and... 

¢ General feeling that reecommen- 
dations were only nibbling at 
the edges when the problem is 
at the core 

¢ Congregations and their min- 
isters, in large numbers, do not 
believe anyone is listening. And 
because they do not feel heard, 
they believe that the agencies 
and committees of the church do 
not care enough about them to 
help them to succeed 

¢ Attimes GA hadatendencyto > 
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Letters 


LETTERS, continued 


miss the forest for the trees 
GA's format makes it primarily 
reactionary and detail oriented 


rather than proactive and big 
picture. 

More important than talking 
about renewal is actually experi- 


encing it 
Left carrying the same concerns 
about the future that brought us 


here 

Left wondering what was accom- 
plished at the 140th General As- 
sembly to support church mov- 
ing forward 

Assembly had an undercurrent of 


an uncertain future 

Assembly appeared to have an 
increasing level of frustration as 
the days went on 

may be just a recent retiree that 


= 


has 47 years of business experience as 
well as several years in church leader- 
ship roles, but I suspect that the model 
being used by the Presbyterian Church 
in Canada needs a serious facelift in 
terms of solid leadership at key levels, 
and a leadership process that meets 


today’s needs and accountability. Ex- 
ample, two years to wait for a strategic 
plan when many congregations are on 
life support is not reasonable. To the 
accountability issue, I suggest that all 
congregations already have a “prior- 
ity”— to renew, equip, and inspire—and 
they know who has and who delivers 
accountability at the congregational 
level. What needs to be addressed are 
the negative and delayed outcomes of 
the General Assembly, for without an 
inspired assembly (leadership), we 
will never renew and equip effectively. 

BOB ENGLISH, BURLINGTON, ONT. 


Amen, Sister! 
Re A Long Way to Go, September 
Well said! If we are all created in 
God’s image (and I believe we are), 
then much more needs to reflect this. 
LIZ PERRAUD, ONLINE COMMENT 


Focus on the “Rock” 

Re The Roots Approach, September 
Once again, timing is everything. I 

haven’t read the Record for quite some 

time and it was pleasing to read your 


comments, Rev. Dr. Stephen Farris. 
I am currently doing pulpit supply 
in the infantile stage of our current 
minister spreading her wings to join 
a new congregation and our congre- 
gation starting a ministerial vacancy. 
With Matthew 16:13-20 being the 
gospel reading on which I have based 
my message this week, I find it so ap- 
propriate that we be reminded of the 
“Rock” upon which Jesus told Peter 
his church would be built. Faith is a 
powerful thing and I believe that God 
does have a plan for the Presbyterians 
of the world—if nothing more than to 
remind our fellow Christians to focus 
on that “Rock” and continue to share 
in God’s Word and let the Holy Spirit 
guide us through the decades to come. 
Thank you and blessings! 

CAROL MERRILL, ONLINE COMMENT 


More Women Than Men 

Editor’s Note: This is a brief excerpt 

from Rev. Matthew Ruttan’s regular 

blog. You can find the full article online: 
In the church I pastor, there seems 

to be more women than men. It’s not 


Ive decided fe) 
with an angel Costume 
his Ha loween... 
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a huge difference, but it’s there. The 
women are often more regular in wor- 
ship attendance and in other activities. 

I checked the 2011 national 
householdsurveyfrom Statistics Can- 
ada. Here are a few things I found: 

Over 22 million Canadians iden- 
tify with some form of the Christian 
faith. (7 know, I know, there is sim- 
ply no way that 22 million Cana- 
dians actually try to live out that 
Christian faith.) 

But within those numbers: There 
are 10.5 per cent more Christian 
women than men. That seems to be 
mirrored in Roman Catholics where 
there are 7.7 per cent more women 
than men; in Presbyterians where 
there are 15 per cent more women 
than men; and in non-denomination- 
al circles where there are 23 per cent 
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more women than men. 

But what about other faiths? 

Adherents of Judaism and Is- 
lam are a much smaller portion of 
the population. But keeping with the 
trend, there are four per cent more 
self-identifying Jewish women than 
men. Interestingly, to buck the trend, 
there are five per cent more men than 
women in Islam. Another statistic 
of note is that 16 per cent more men 
than women say they have no reli- 
gious affiliation at all. (That total 
group is 7.8 million.) 


Edge of a Battle 

Editor’s Note: This is a brief excerpt 
from the Cariboo Trails and Tales blog. 
You can find the full article online: 

We are all at the edge of a bat- 
tle; we may choose to fill our hearts 
and minds with self-destroying 
thoughts. Visit the past, present, and 
dredge up all the stuff that has gone 
wrong in our lives, all the unfair, 
hurtful stuff that has been done to 
us. We poke at it, till we scratch our 
hearts. As we stay there the scratch- 
es become cuts that get deeper, 
we are sad and the wounds start to 
really hurt. 

All our battles are very real. How 
we choose to handle them though is 
up to us. We may have close family or 
friends or even a stranger who tries 
to help; they bring us food, a place 
to sleep, clothes, money, everything 
they can think of. But most of the 
time we want an ear, not so much 
someone to fix our cuts, our hurts— 
but to listen to us, acknowledge us, 
and be with us, hear us, truly hear us 
where we are at. 

God does just that ... He under- 
stands, God has been there before. 

JODY MALM, SHERIDAN LAKE HOUSE 
CHURCH, B.C. @P 
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help Evangel Hall Mission 
provide a meal to a hungry 
person. We can feed a 
person in need for as litle 
as $3.50 a day. Please 
help, up to 200 people 


a day depend on us for 
their daily bread. 
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POP CHRISTIANITY 


In the Outer Courts 


Luckily God is more embracing than the church. By Andrew Faiz 


ne night during Gen- 
eral Assembly I was 
out with a group for a 
beer. As we were sit- 
ting there, one in the 
group said to me, “You 
know what they say, sometimes you're 
a packer, sometimes you're a packee.” 
And boom, there it is, a Presbyterian 
churchman just made a real lame Paki 
joke, directed at me, letting me know 
that he knows I’m a Paki. 

Oh, and this isn’t the first time— 
Ive been called “swarthy,” and “dark,” 
and people have used a funny accent. I 
rarely respond, and I didn’t again that 
night. Given the constant and steady 
ubiquity of the reference, what am 
I going to say? And it always back- 
fires; folks are apologetic to my face, 
but walk away thinking, “he needs to 
lighten up.” 

I’m not bitter or angry, I think. It’s 
a thing that happened; still, it does 
burn inside of me. I don’t want to go to 
church; I don’t want to embarrass my- 
self by being, you know, me, amongst 
the real Presbyterians. In the weeks 
since that comment, it has grown like 
a cancer inside me. 

Oh I know it’s just one person who 
was being familiar and funny. He’s a 
good person, I like him, he made a bad 
joke. Heaven knows I’ve made thou- 
sands like that; something that falls 
flat soon as you say it. I know it’s not 
institutional. But still it eats at me. 

I was born into a Presbyterian 
family, have been a member of this 
denomination for over 40 years, 
have been an elder, have spoken from 
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The onus is onme 
to be understanding 
and forgiving. It's so 
exhausting. | don't think 
this is the intention 
of Matthew 5:39 


pulpits, occupy a visible position 
within the church. But I’m still a Paki 
because I do not look like or have the 
history of a supposed demographic 
that defines the Presbyterian Church 
in Canada. (Even as I write this I 
feel pathetic having to defend my 
presence.) I am and always will be an 
outsider; I’m not Presbyterian enough. 

And not just me. Anyone who falls 
outside that imagined self-definition 
of Presbyterian suffers the same fate. 
If you're of British or Scottish descent 
(pure laine for centuries), middle-aged 
and male, youre in. You're immediately 


recognized as the church. If you're not, 
you're not. Oh, you can be an elder, 
you are encouraged to tithe, take out a © 
membership, bolster the budget, but— 
and here let me speak to my fellow 
outsiders—you know youre told in very 
subtle ways (and occasionally vulgarly) 
that you're not really Presbyterian. 

I justified my own failure last 
month as an example of systemic 
thinking. And perhaps this is as well. 
But I knew last month as I was writ- 
ing my excuse that it is no solace to the 
victims. And it is no solace to me here 
when the tables are turned. In other 
words: The onus is on me to be under- 
standing and forgiving. It’s so exhaust- 
ing. I don’t think this is the intention of 
Matthew 5:39. Is there a theologian in 
the house who is also not a hater? 

I’m a confident member of this 
denomination but incidents like this 
make me wonder what if I wasn’t. 
What if I was a newer Christian or Ca- 
nadian, what if I was younger, older, 
darker, shorter, female, homosexual, 
Aboriginal? What if I was different in 
the million ways there are to be differ- 
ent from the narrow definition of “Ca- 
nadian Presbyterian?” Would I still be 
a child of God in the eyes of the church 
and its members? 

As it is, I’m left in one of the outer 
courts of the temple, told to be content. 
It’s not really working for me. Luckily, 
God, through Christ, is a lot more em- 
bracing. The church, I dare say, needs 
to follow His lead. @ 


Andrew Faiz is the Record’s 
senior editor. 
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‘The Will 
of Christ’ 


Presbytery pushes for full 
inclusion of LGBT persons. 


A movement that began with an 
open letter posted online is gain- 
ing traction in some of the courts 
of the church. The Presbytery of 
Waterloo-Wellington has endorsed 
an overture to the General Assem- 
bly which asks the church’s high- 
est court to allow “every person 
regardless of sexual orientation 
and gender identity” to be full par- 
ticipants in the life and work of the 
denomination. 

The presbyteries of East Toron- 
to and Calgary-Macleod also consid- 
ered the overture at their September 
meetings and agreed to work on it 
for afew months before making a fi- 
nal decision in November. 

The overture (a document 
through which a lower court of 
the church requests action from 
a higher court) was _ prepared 
by a group of Presbyterians. It 
came before the presbytery of 


Ss 
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Bulletin, 


LGBT, continued 


Waterloo-Wellington through Rev. 
Dr. Mark Lewis, minister of preaching 
and worship at St. Andrew’s, 
Kitchener, Ont., and moderator of the 
2002 General Assembly. 

“T’m glad the presbytery agreed to 
forward the overture with support,” he 
said the day after it was endorsed at 
the Sept. 9 meeting. “I do not put this 
overture forward in order to appeal to 
the ethos of the 21st century, or to at- 
tract millennials to the church, or be- 
cause I personally know people whose 
lives are diminished by our present 
exclusion of LGBT persons. I put this 
overture forward because I am con- 
vinced that it is the will of Christ. The 
foundation of Christ’s ministry was, 
and is, inclusion.” 

The Presbyterian Church's official 
stance is that homosexual orientation 
is innate and is notasin, but homosex- 
ual practices are. Homosexual people 
are barred from ordination unless 
they are celibate, and same-sex cou- 
ples cannot be married or have their 
relationships blessed in Presbyterian 
worship services. 

Rev. Wes Denyer, minister at 
Rosedale, Toronto, introduced the 
overture at East Toronto presbytery 
and was one of the driving forces 


Patricia Ann Boyes said she met 
Jesus when she was four years 
old. It was on the day she walked 
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behind its creation. He was also one 
of a group of ministers and elders who 
worked on the online open letter calling 
for the full inclusion of LGBT persons 
in the Presbyterian Church. In just 
over four months, the letter garnered 
more than 400 signatures. (Read the 
letter at pecforinclusion.jigsy.com.) 

“This for me has been a cause I’ve 
felt strongly about for a long time,” 
Denyer said. “I have as a friend a 
minister in the Presbyterian Church 
who was gay and felt he had to leave 
the church, and in fact was advised to 
leave the church, because of his sexu- 
al orientation.” 

There are homosexual ministers 
who remain a part of the Presbyterian 
Church and are afraid to let their sex- 
ual orientation be known, he said. “It 
drives me crazy that within the church 
people have to be afraid.” 

The issue of homosexuality and or- 
dination has been divisive in the church 
in the past, perhaps most dramatically 
in the case of Darryl Macdonald, a gay 
candidate for ordination whose call 
to St. Andrew’s, Lachine, Que., was 
nullified by the 1998 General Assem- 
bly after years of messy battles in the 
chureh’s courts. He was stripped of his 
licence to preach and was barred from 


alone to the country church near 
her grandmother's house; a kind 
woman sat with her, showed her a 
picture of Jesus and said he would 
always be her best friend. Although 
she probably didn't understand 
it at the time, Boyes said, Jesus 
would walk with her through an 
often difficult and turbulent life. 
At the age of 7/6, Boyes kept 
seeing Jeremiah 32:2 jump out 
at her from her Bible: “Thus says 
the Lord, the God of Israel: Write 
ina book all the words that | have 


the pulpits of Presbyterian churches. 
The issue caused deep divisions in 
the Presbytery of Montreal, and the 
congregation of St. Andrew’s left the 
denomination. Macdonald went on to 
become a United Church minister. In 
2012 assembly lifted the ban that pre- 
vented him from preaching in Presby- 
terian churches. 

“T regret that acceptance of 
the overture may be controversial; it 
should not be,” Mark Lewis said. “The 
foundation of Christ’s ministry was, 
and is, inclusion. ... We should have 
moved towards inclusion 20 years 
ago, and] am embarrassed that we are 
still stumbling over this matter. 

“To avoid this matter for fear of di- 
viding the denomination is a weak ex- 
cuse,” continued Lewis. “Jesus never 
said, ‘I know what I should do, but I 
don’t want to offend the established 
church. If we believe that inclusion is 
at the heart of the gospel and the teach- 
ing of Jesus, then we must move to- 
wards inclusion, even in the matter of 
ordination, and trust God for the future. 
Ifitis the right thing to do in the sight of 
Christ, then we must do it.” @ 


Connie Wardle is the Record’s senior 
writer and online editor. 


spoken to you.” So she did. 

The result is My Precious Life, 
a memoir self-published through 
WestBow Press. 

“It’s very secular, the story 
about my life; not pretty in 
some places,” the member of St. 
Andrew’s, Scarborough, Ont., told 
the Record. ‘|'ve been told I've 
been very brave to write it. | don’t 
know what that means. 

“The number one reason | wrote 
it was to inspire people. With God all 
things are possible.” @ —cw 


“On November 5, 1844, in an upper 
room of a house on James Street, 14 


Save the Mothers 
Founder Appointed to 
the Order of Canada 


Dr. Jean Chamberlain Froese knew she 
wanted to be a medical missionary from a 
young age, and “not everyone fulfils their 
childhood dreams,” said Rev. Daniel Scott, 
managing director of Save the Mothers. 

Chamberlain Froese has not only lived 
her dream, but has been recognized with one 
of the country’s highest honours: an appoint- 
ment to the Order of Canada in recognition 
of her tireless work on behalf of mothers and 
babies in the developing world. She founded 
Save the Mothers in 2005 to help train local 
leaders in Uganda to reduce maternal deaths 
in their own communities. 

She “passionately feels these issues,” 
said Scott, who is also minister at St. John’s, 
Bradford, Ont. “And when any mother dies, 
she feels it.” 

Chamberlain Froese spends most of her 
time in Uganda with a few months each year 
in Canada. She is an associate professor 
in obstetrics and gynecology at McMaster 
University, Hamilton, Ont., and an adjunct 
associate professor at the University of Wa- 
terloo’s School of Public Health. She has also 
written one book, Where Have All the Moth- 
ers Gone, and co-edited a second, Women’s 
Health in the Majority World: Issues and Ini- 
tiatives. @ —CW 


students gathered for the founding 
class of a theological institution for 
the free church,’ states a press release 
from Knox College, Toronto. Today, 170 
years later, this tradition of education 
continues. 

To celebrate the anniversary, 
the college is hosting a “RENEW” 
event, Nov. 4-6, as well as a special 
convocation on Nov. 5. 

RENEW is acontinuing education 
event that will focus on leadership and 
ideas to renew and reenergize ministry. 


Bulletin, 


The PCC’s Rev. Dr. Peter Coutts and Dr. 
Almeda Wright of Yale Divinity Schoolare 
the speakers. 

The convocation will “celebrate 170 
years of Christian leadership” and will 
feature an address by Dr. Sang Chang, 
co-president of the World Council of 
Churches and the first female prime 
minister of South Korea. Distinguished 
leadership awards will be presented to 
alumni of the college. 

To learn more or to register, visit 
knox.utoronto.ca/170-100. €8 —AM 


Commemorating the Confession 


This year marks the 20th anniversary of the Church's Confession to 
Aboriginal Peoples. To commemorate the historic event, the Presbyterian 
Church has been collecting stories of reconciliation and bridge-building. 

Change of Heart, a year-long initiative of the church’s Justice 
Ministries department, has congregations and individuals sharing their 
stories of healing and reconciliation. Cards were given to commissioners 
at General Assembly, asking them to share a story, and messages 
were gathered from participants at Canada Youth in July. Many of the 
responses, as well as a full description of the initiative, can be found at 
presbyterian.ca/healing/change-of-heart. 

“It is meant to be as broadly and widely interpreted as possible,” 
said Katharine Masterton, Justice Ministries’ program coordinator. 
“Some people are reading the confession in church; others are sharing 
messages of support.” Living Faith Presbyterian in Baxter, Ont., for 
example, has a relationship with the Constance Lake First Nation, and 
created a YouTube video about it. 

Phil Fontaine, former national chief of the Assembly of First Nations, 
addressed General Assembly in June to commemorate the anniversary, 
and the Truth and Reconciliation Commission, formed in 2008, is 
planning an event for June 2015 to wrap up the intiative. They will present 
a final report following five years of listening to survivors’ stories. €B—AM 
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OPINION 


The Putin Problem 


Sanctions can’t stop Russia. By David Kilgour 


uring almost 15 years, 
Russian President Vladi- 
mir Putin has demonized 
the West while rebuild- 
ing Russia’s military, 
largely with oil and gas 


revenues from customers in Europe. 
Masha Gessen, a Russian-Ameri- 
can journalist and democrat, noted in 
Slate (July 23): “The enemy against 
which (Putin’s Russia) has united is 
the West and its contemporary val- 
ues, which are seen as threatening 
Russia and its traditional values. It 
... Russia is 
... protecting not just itself and lo- 
cal Russian speakers but the world 


is a war of civilizations 


from the spread of what they call ‘ho- 
mosfascism’ by which they mean an 
insistence on the universality of hu- 
man rights.” 

In her book, Hard Choices, Hillary 
Clinton notes with the realism of 
hindsight: “Putin’s worldview is 
shaped by his admiration for the 
powerful czars of Russian history 
.. (he) proved over time to be ... 
autocratic, resenting criticism and 
eventually cracking down on dissent 
and debate, including from a free 
press and NGOs ... Among the most 
egregious ... were attacks on the press 

. between 2000 and 2009 nearly 
20 journalists were killed in Russia, 
and in only one case was the killer 
convicted.” 

One was the much admired writer, 
Anna Politkovskaya, murdered at her 
home in Moscow on Putin’s birthday 
in 2006. She had repeatedly warned 
her readers and the world about what 
she called Putin’s “bloody” leadership, 
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insisting that his regime was corrupt, 
brutal and represented the worst de- 
mons of the Soviet past. 

Leaders of democratic govern- 
ments finally appear to ‘get’ Mr. Putin. 
Stephen Harper, who did so early on, 
is expanding Canada’s sanctions to 
include the Ukrainian rebels, Russian 


She had warned ... 
about what she 
called Putin's 
‘bloody’ leadership, 
insisting that his 
regime was corrupt 
and brutal 


energy companies, banks and arms 
makers. The U.K.’s Prime Minister 
David Cameron is siding with the E.U. 
on Putin instead of the Euro-skeptics, 
but should now sanction smartly the 
Russian oligarchs living in London. 
Germany’s Chancellor Angela Merkel 
finally seems ready to impose longer- 
term sanctions. 

In August, the E.U., U.S. and Can- 
ada approved dramatically stronger 
economic sanctions to pressure Putin 
to end support for rebels in Ukraine. 
But more than sanctions are neces- 
sary. Ukraine needs much assistance 
and will for some time. The German 
experience with integrating East 
Germany will be helpful to encour- 
aging an economic boom in Ukraine 
in two or three years. To help fund 


it, the West should become serious 
about finding and seizing the billions 
of dollars former president Viktor 
Yanukovych stole from the country. 
NATO should buy the war ships built 
in France for Putin. 

Putin’s renewed shelling ofeastern 
Ukraine from Russia appears aimed 
at achieving control of a large swath 
of the country and to make transition 
to democracy difficult. Sanctions are 
unlikely to work well now because the 
Russian nationalism unleashed by 
Putin seems likely to trump all eco- 
nomic considerations, no matter how 
much ordinary Russians and 150 or so 
oligarchs might suffer. 

Ukraine could prove to be adomino 
in central-east Europe, illustrating 
again that unless tyrants are confront- 
ed early and forcefully they become 
much worse. 

A viable NATO strategy for deter- 
rence and if necessary response to ag- 
gression is needed now, argues Andrew 
Michta, director of the Warsaw branch 
of the German Marshall Fund. He adds 
that a new containment strategy has 
risks, but will “offer Russia a chance 
to rebuild its relations with the West 
down the line.” 

Michta is correct. @ 


David Kilgour is a director of the 
Washington-based Council for a 
Community of Democracies, and a 
former MP for both the Conservative 
and Liberal Parties in the south-east 
region of Edmonton. This article 
originally appeared on Yahoo Canada 
News, http://ca.news.yahoo.com. 
Reprinted with permission. 
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Fait 


Deepening your relationship with God 


SPIRITUAL DISCIPLINES 


Fasting 
and 
Feasting 


Going without to get 
closer to God. 
By Phil Reinders 


Every person hungers for 
God; it is a basic and pri- 
mary desire of the human 
heart. However, this appe- 
tite for God is often miscon- 
strued for something other so 
that we end up glutting our- 
selves on beauty, sex, power, 
achievement or a host of oth- 
er good but lesser idols. 

To keep the heart in touch 
with its true home, naming 
our hunger as for God, Chris- 
tians have long practiced fast- 
ing. This practice, then, is a 
form of discernment, a way 
in which we better under- 
stand the movements of the 
heart. We are desiring beings 
and fasting guides us to prop- 
erly order our desires and find 
fulfillment in the only thing 
that will satisfy—God and His 
Kingdom. > 
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SPIRITUAL DISCIPLINES, continued 


While this practice might seem 
novel to many today, it is an ancient 
practice. Jesus assumed this would be 
a normal practice of his disciples’ life 
when he gave corrective guidelines in 
the Sermon on the Mount, saying “And 
whenever you fast...” (Matthew 6). 

The practice of fasting comes un- 
der a category of spiritual disciplines 
sometimes called the disciplines of 
abstinence. These are hard sells in a 
culture satiated on consumption and 
comfort, where marketers play up our 
desires and where having whatever 
we want is considered a near right. In 
such a world, self-denial seems at best 
quaintly puritanical and at worst in- 
comprehensible. Why go without? 

Fasting is the practice of intention- 
ally going without, purposefully with- 
drawing something from our lives. It is 
a deliberate interference in the normal 
routine of our lives intended to wake 
us up to what is most important, most 
central. We're all familiar with the 
cases of people who have had health or 
work withdrawn from their lives. Life 
is reduced, pulled back to basics and in 


that place the experience is often one 
of epiphany, finding a sense of life and 
awareness of God deepened. 
Presbyterian pastor-theologian 
Eugene Peterson calls these practic- 
es of abstinence a “voluntary disas- 
ter.” Instead of waiting for disease or 
unemployment to come our way for 


We so quickly and 
easily fill our hunger 
for God with many 
other comforts 


us to experience its benefit, we volun- 
tarily withdraw a good in order to ex- 
perience the mercy of God that is the 
foundation of all things. 

Inthe practice of fasting, we remove 
from our lives something we consider 
a normal and good desire. Tradition- 
ally it’s been a fast from food; removing 
from our lives, for a day or longer, the 
preparation and consumption of, and 
tidying up after meals (just imagine the 
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NCOLMINISTRIES 


time fasting would free up to engage 
Godinprayerandscripture). Weabstain 
from food, and possibly from drink (but 
not water), in order to free us up to en- 
counter God through prayer and word. 

Fasting from food is the most basic 
fast because food is so elemental and 
daily to our living. In withdrawing it 
for a time, fasting helps us recognize 
the power that certain appetites can 
hold over us and seeks to find in Jesus 
the true source of satisfaction for the 
empty growls of our hungering hearts 
(Matthew 6:16-18). 

However, fasting can take many 
other forms. In our media-saturated 
culture, fasting might take the form of 
withdrawing from media or technologi- 
cal devices for a time (perhaps connect 
it to Sabbath and unplug for 24 hours 
fromyour smartphone). Inourconsum- 
er culture, a “buy nothing” fast can help 
to name how we try to stuff that God- 
shaped hole with material goods. The 
type of fast may be different for each 
person but the goal is the same: to dis- 
cern unhealthy attachments to some- 
thing and voluntarily “going without” to 
experience God. 

This is the larger aim of fasting, to 
feast on God. We so quickly and easily 
fill our hunger for God with many other 
comforts. Yet as Jesus notes, “One does 
not live by bread alone, but by every 
word that comes from the mouth of 
God” (Matthew 4:4). 

And so we fast in order to feast on 
God, and to become aware that the 
rumblings of our heart for so many dif- 
ferent things are indeed a hungering af- 
ter our Creator and Redeemer. In fast- 
ing we feast on God’s Kingdom, tuning 
our appetites to hunger and thirst for 
righteousness in this world. @ 


Rev. Phil Reinders is minister at Knox, 
Toronto, and author of Seeking God’s 
Face: Praying with the Bible Through 
the Year. 
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Faith, 


PROGRESSIVE LECTIONARY 


The Greatest and 
First Commandment 


A call to love truly, madly, deeply. By Laurence | 


October 26, 2014, 20th Sunday after Pentecost 
Matthew 22:34-40 (41-46) 
Alternate first reading, Deuteronomy 6:1-9 


When I hear those words I go back to a Saturday 
morning in Jerusalem at the Western Wall. A young 
man stands in the plaza, in checkered shirt and cargo 
pants. He’s binding his wrists and forearms with 


“You shalllove the Lord your God withallyourheart, eather thongs, reaching up to run a thong around 


and with all your soul, and with all your mind.” 


his head. Wrists and forehead bear little leather ° 
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pouches. Each contains a tightly 
rolled slip of paper with Hebrew 
letters on it, representing the words 
Jesus quotes from Deuteronomy 6. 

Itake a picture through my long 
lens. I immediately repent. Would I 
want a stranger who doesn’t share 
my faith, who doesn’t know as 
much about it or me as he thinks he 
does to take my picture when I was 
caught up in an act of devotion? An 
act of intimacy? 

A lover says, “I love you with all 
my heart, with all my soul, with every 
thought, I love you.” The greatest and 
first commandment is a call to love 
truly, madly, deeply. 

Every day, says Deuteronomy, 
bind these words to hand and fore- 
head, hammer the words to the door- 
posts. They must be the last words 
you see as you go out into the world 
and the first words you see as you 
come back to where youre loved. Day 
after day. 

Hearkening to the greatest and 
first commandment set Israel apart 
from others when they entered 
Canaan. Jesus-love sets his disciples 
apart from and at odds with Empire, 
and every power that makes of 
power a loveless, life-denying force. 

The scribe asks Jesus to sum up 
God’s Law. He really asks who Jesus 
is. What theological school did he 
attend? Whose teaching will he echo? 

Jesus repeats the shortest sum- 
mary of the rule that governs the 
covenant. He confesses a difficult, 
life-shaping, course-setting love. He 
goes further, taking more words from 
Torah: “You shall love your neigh- 
bour as yourself.” 

The words are from Leviticus 
19:18. Leviticus is full of laws that 
define “neighbour” and set limits on 
love. Jesus’ friends will spend a lot 


of their time after him figuring out 
who their neighbours are. (I wish 
we could read from Luke this week. 
Jesus answers the question, “Who is 
my neighbour?” It’s pretty clear.) 

We find the answer to that ques- 
tion when we remember who God is 
and take up the disciplined, purpose- 
ful work of loving God. As God loves 
beyond limits we learn by loving, to 
love as God loves. 

You and I ask another question: 
“How do I love myself?” Love your- 
self, so many say, then you'll be able 
to love your neighbour. Our first re- 
sponse to Jesus’ command may be 
to look for ways to take better care 
of ourselves. 

We read our sense of self into 
the Bible, where self means nothing 
apart from God or community. If 
my love for myself, or my capacity 
to learn how to love myself better is 
the condition of my love for others, 
my neighbour will spend a long time 
waiting for me to be ready to love and 
get it right. 

Whether or not I’ve perfected 
self-love, I know who I am. When 
I hearken to the first and greatest 
commandment, when I remember 
Yahweh, when I hear Jesus I know 
who I am. Then I know how to see 
and love my neighbour. 

If I am the Lord my God’s cov- 
enant partner then I must see my 
neighbour as I see myself, imagining 
my neighbour as God’s partner, too. 
However or whatever my neighbour 
believes or doesn’t, I love my neigh- 
bour. I can do nothing else. 

Love my neighbour witha passion 
I’ve practiced, hearkening to the 
greatest and first commandment. @® 


Rev. Dr. Laurence DeWolfe teaches at 
Atlantic School of Theology, Halifax. 
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Faith, 


RENEWAL 


Am | Thankful? 


Renewal flows from gratitude. By Fred Stewart 


The more I pray for, study and seek renewal for the 
church, the more I realize that personal renewal is 
a necessary part of what happens corporately. I am 
not completely sure if it is a precedent condition, a 
coincident condition or a result of the other. I am pretty 
sure there is reason to ask a ‘Chicken and Egg; which 
came first?’ type of question about many of the past 
times of renewal. 

In thinking about Thanksgiving holiday obser- 
vances, I was drawn along a path that is relevant to 
personal renewal. It started with wondering why we 


needed a holiday to remind us and focus us on thanks- 
giving. It’s a good idea to attach thanksgiving thoughts 
to the time of harvest. It is good to thank God for all the 
earth gives us; especially at harvest time. 

It is also good to remind us to show gratitude. I can 
remember many times someone at the Thanksgiving 
meal stopping to remind all gathered souls that it is 
good and right to be thankful. But why then shouldn’t 
we be reminded more often? That leads us to worship. 

Much of what we know of the ancient worship of 
our God comes from the Psalms. It is pretty clear that > 
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RENEWAL, continued 


giving thanks was an important and 
regular part of the songs and prayers of 
God’s people. Additionally, thanksgiv- 
ing was a key component of the annual 
festivals that were commanded so that 
the people of God would remember 
what our faithful God had done in his- 
tory and continue to be grateful. 

This carried into the Christian 
worship that was marked with prayers 
of thanksgiving and Christ’s Holy Meal, 
which was instituted so that we would 
remember God’s great loving gift in his 
sacrifice. Couple that with countless 
prayers in worship and in private over 
the millennia giving thanks for God’s 
love and activity. Clearly gratitude is 
an important part of the rhythm of the 
Christian life. Many Christians start 
each day and each meal with thanks- 
giving. But I wonder how grateful we 
really are? 

I wonder how grateful I am. If I 
truly believed and lived like all I am 
and have comes from God and needs 
to be daily surrendered to Him, how 
could I be caught up in the materialism 
and self-seeking culture of our age? 

All of these thoughts, which I had 
to sort through to fit into this column, 
led me to the big question: “How do I 
know how thankful I really am?” The 
answer hit me pretty hard. Gratitude 
leads to generosity. It naturally flows. 
In fact, when I realized it I felt quite 
simple because it actually is a fairly 
self-evident truth. Almost all generos- 
ity is accompanied with an acknowl- 
edgement that we are giving back. 

So, are you concerned with selfish 
and entitlement-based behaviour? If 
so, learn to be more thankful. Want to 
be more generous? Be more thankful. 
Coupled with that, I suspect another 
truth: Want to be more thankful? Be 
more generous. 

Happy Thanksgiving. @ 


Rev. Fred Stewart is executive director 
of the Renewal Fellowship. 
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REFLECTION 


Travelling Together 


To be human is to journey with others. By Roland De Vries 


everal weeks before she passed 
away this summer, Shuling Chen 
(former chaplain of the Presbyterian 
College, Montreal) gave her friends 
an opportunity to travel with her on 
the path of suffering and dying and living and loving. 
She did so by hosting a time of worship and reflection 
with us at the Jewish General Hospital where she was 
receiving palliative care. It was a deeply meaning- 
ful service of song and testimony and reflection and 
prayer, held in a beautiful solarium looking out on 


St. Joseph’s oratory. It was as human and honest an 
event as anything I have experienced in my life. 

To be human is to travel in company with others. 
Some of those others are family members and close 
friends, with whom our truer selves may be revealed. 
Other fellow travellers are women and men who 
walk alongside us more at arms’ length. Whoever our 
travelling companions, however, and whatever the 
degree of openness and disclosure between us, being 
together on the way defines us as human. In fact, we 
betray our humanity when we try to walk inisolation. > 
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REFLECTION, continued 


Shuling’s invitation to celebrate and 
pray and worship with her represented 
an insistence that even the path toward 
death is one that we can and must 
share with others, in faith. 

Shuling’s death came at the end 
of a very difficult year-and-a-half 
struggle with cancer. One of the 
questions I wrestled with through 
that time was how to remain in 
company with her—how to remain a 
friend during her hospital stays, her 
days at home, and her return trips 
to the emergency room. I wouldn’t 
characterize Shuling as an intimate 
or close friend, but would describe 
her as a dear friend—someone with 
whom I shared in work and laugh- 
ter and friendship over a number of 
years. So for me it was a question of 
how to accompany Shuling without 
my presence being a burden to her; 
how to speak with her and learn from 
her on this path while also respecting 
the nature of our relationship. 

Each one of us has to negotiate 
these kinds of relational spaces in our 
own way, given the particularity of 
the relationships we live in. Finding a 
way to approach such circumstances 
somewhat imaginatively may be the 
difference between maintaining 
contact and losing touch altogether. 
(Shuling’s decision to host a worship 
service was, in part, her imaginative 
way of staying in touch with many 
who were dear to her, some of whom 
she hadn’t seen in some months.) 

I’m not sure I got it quite right, but 
one small way I tried to travel with 
Shuling was by sharing something of 
my everyday with her. Or course I sent 
occasional texts letting her know of 
my concern and prayers for her, but I 
also determined to send text updates 
on daily happenings. I sent these notes 
far too infrequently, but they were my 
way of keeping contact with Shuling 
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from the “normalcy” of the everyday. 
Her response to one of my early every- 
day texts was that it made her feel like 
more than just a cancer patient. 


In the light of Jesus: 
resurrection, the New 
Testament seems to 
insist both that we are 
with Christ in death, 
and that we wait to be 
with him on the day of 

joyful resurrection 


One of the everyday realities I 
shared with Shuling was my inter- 
est in, and early attempts at drawing. 
One of my first drawings, a Black- 
Eyed Susan, was an image I texted to 
her more than a year ago. The point 
wasn’t to send a beautiful picture of a 
flower—the point was just for me to be 
me, alongside her. 

When I draw now I often think of 
Shuling, since it was with her that I 
began down this path—with her and 
with her words of encouragement. 

The most recent drawing I did was 
one that I drew specifically for her, and 
gave to her at the service she hosted 
at the Jewish General. It is a simple 
image of a ship hanging in a church, 
a sight not uncommon in Danish 
Lutheran churches. The ships are 
hung there as areminder of God’s care 
for those who travel on the sea, and 
as a reminder of the people’s prayers 
for those who face the risk and chal- 
lenge of the sea. But the ships are also 
hung there, I think, as a reminder that 
we are all, at times, travelling through 
difficult seas. 

Around the ship and window 


are select words and phrases from 
Psalm 107, a psalm that recounts 
the many troubles experienced by 
God’s people and points to the per- 
sistent love of God expressed in His 
saving them: 

“Some went down to the sea in 
ships... [and] He raised the stormy 
wind... Then they cried to the Lord in 
their trouble, and He brought them to 
their desired haven.” 

The drawing was a simple attempt 
to acknowledge Shuling’s suffering 
and dying and also to express some- 
thing of the hope she expressed and 
which is basic to our faith in Christ. 
The drawing was also my way of being 
with Shuling in friendship—my way 
of travelling with her and remain- 
ing connected to her when it wasn’t 
entirely clear how to do so otherwise. 

It is a true cliché to say that death 
is a mystery. In the light of Jesus’ res- 
urrection, the New Testament seems 
to insist both that we are with Christ 
in death, and that we wait to be with 
him on the day of joyful resurrec- 
tion. Shuling belongs to Christ in her 
death—she has found herself in safe 
haven with him, and will find herself 
there finally. 

Yet a travelling companion is now 
gone. Her laughter and joy and cour- 
age and care are lost to us, and it is 
a very real loss. There is sadness in 
my heart, and I miss Shuling, as do 
so many others. Those who travelled 
more closely with her feel her absence 
the strongest. No one said travel- 
ling together would be easy, but the 
shared path, even in the midst of loss, 
remains gift and grace through Christ 
our Lord. It makes us human. @ 


Rev. Roland De Vries is minister at 
Kensington, Montreal. He blogs at 
Encrusted Words, which can be found 
at presbyterianrecord.ca. 
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Thoughts and inspiration for your daily life 


FAMILY 


Improving 
the Lives of 
Your Kids 


A top 10 list. 


\ b+ ap 
MVNULLAI 


This isn’t one of those lists that 
tells you to start doing abunch more 
things so that 

(a) you have more stuff to do 

in your busy life, and 

(b) you feel guilty for being 
inadequate. 

In fact, it might result in you 
doing less and feeling better! 

Two years ago, my New Year’s 
tesolution was to “do less, better.” 
The idea was to take a bunch of 
stuff off my plate to focus on the 
essentials. When we do too much we 


water ourselves down. By takinga 
step back, refocusing our approach, §& 
and making ourselves less busy, 
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Life 


FAMILY, continued 


we actually accomplish more. 

So no matter your background, 
I hope this is a help to you as you try to 
improve your kids’ lives, just like ’m 
trying to improve mine: 


1. EAT DINNER WITH EACH OTHER, 
FACING EACH OTHER 

Gadgets and screens off. I know that 
with activities and modern living, 
supper together every day can be hard 
to do. But try to make it the norm. What 
happens (or doesn’t happen) around the 
table might be a metaphor for your life. 


2. LET YOUR KIDS GET BORED 
We often overstimulate. And we think 
we're being bad parents if our kids are 
under-programmed or “bored.” But 
some boredom is actually good! 
Boredom draws kids into places of 
play and imagination. Remember that 
cool robot you made one lazy Saturday 
afternoon, or that now-embarrassing 
poetry? It probably sprouted through 
tedium. Growing up, some of my most 
creative moments blossomed from 
the garden of But-I-Don’t-Know- 
What-To-Do. 


3. NURTURE A LOVE OF READING 
Shelves of studies tell us that lots of 
reading in the home gives your kids a 
head start with almost everything. And 
when you take the time to read with 
them, they’re also being surrounded 
by emotional and physical assurance. 
Plus, it’s fun! My wife Laura makes 
regular trips to the library so we always 
have a fresh stock. Here in Barrie, Ont., 
you can take out 35 books at atime! Our 
kids fall asleep surrounded by pillows 
and books. 


4. PRIORITIZE YOUR SPOUSE 

Someone once said to me that the best 
thing I can do for my kids is love their 
mother. When kids are small, neglect 
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can creep in simply because youre 
exhausted and it feels like you're in a 
war zone bunker. But by serving the one 
you love, you're loving the kids you raise. 


5. PARENT YOUR KIDS ; 

Just because youre a parent doesn’t 
mean you parent. In All Joy and No 
Fun: The Paradox of Modern Parenting, 
Jennifer Senior chronicles cultural 
changes since World War II that have 
impacted how we parent (or don’t 
parent). It’s atough, changing dynamic 
out there. “Discipline” seems like a 
dirty word; but it’s not about yelling— 
its about cultivating character. And 
your kids will love you for it. 

How does this save time and make 
my life easier? Well, if youre having 
discipline challenges with your kids 
you ll know that it exhausts and frus- 
trates you. Go get the video called 
“1-2-3 Magic” for some help with a 
caring and effective approach to rais- 
ing your kids (and to stop pulling out 
your hair). 


6. REST 

“Renewal happens when you pause on 
purpose.” So says Max Lucado. We are 
actually pre-programmed to rest 14.28 
per cent of the time. Let’s call it the 
1-in-7 principle. (Wink, wink.) But it’s 
a lost art, and our kids are suffering for 
it. Worry and exhaustion seem to be on 
the rise in kids. True rest helps. Create 
a fortress from the noise. 


7. TEACH THEM TO PRAY 
If you don’t teach them to pray, who 
will? For one, prayer is perhaps the 
most powerful tool to draw your kids 
closer to God. As they grow it will also 
remind them that they were made on 
purpose and for a purpose. 

Plus, when you teach kids to pray 
for each other, and for those in their 
life, you are teaching them about 


empathy and that life isn’t a story only 
about them. You've got to de-centre to 
centre yourself. 


8. LISTEN TO MUSIC—GOOD MUSIC 

Music inspires dreams because it puts 
wings on words. There is something 
brilliantly human about melody and 
rhythm that helps us connect with oth- 
ers and aspire to something great. In 
my mind, money spent on songs or in- 
struments is never a waste. Go ahead, 
make music, turn it up and dance your 
hearts out. Why not? Your daily rou- 
tines are already creating a soundtrack 
for your kids’ lives. 


9. DON’T SWEAT GOOD MISTAKES 
Good mistakes are scrawled with good 
intentions. And each trip-up can be a 
teaching moment. So take it easy on 
yourself. But more importantly, take 
it easy on your kids. Use failures as an 
open door to dialogue. Maybe share 
some of your own struggles. It will 
draw you closer as a family, and remind 
your team that you're trying to do this 
life thing together. 


10. EAT MORE ICE CREAM 
Don’t chintz. Get the expensive stuff. 
Okay, maybe not every night. Maybe. 
But enjoy this thing called life. We were 
made for joy. Soon your kids will be 
having their own kids, and we'll wish 
we spent more time chatting or playing 
in a big field eating delicious ice cream 
that is half smeared on our faces. 

Can you hear the laughter? 

So, “do less, better.” 

Improve a kid’s life and change the 
world. And you might gladly discover 
that you're not so grown up after all. @ 


Matthew Ruttan is a father of 

three, and pastor at Westminster, 
Barrie, Ont. His blog can be found at 
presbyterianrecord.ca. 
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MEDITATION 


The Kindness of Strangers 


A pilgrimage proves we need the help of others. By Kristine O'Brien 


Last spring I walked a 100-kilometre pilgrimage called 
St. Cuthbert’s Way. I left Melrose in Scotland on a Tuesday 
morning and by the weekend I had reached the tiny island 
of Lindisfarne off the coast of England. It was a journey I 
undertook alone, on trails that were almost entirely bereft of 
travellers. It was quite an adventure. 

I began in the ruins of Melrose abbey where Cuthbert 
started his life as a monk. My very first steps on the trail 
were in beautiful sunshine, and everything sparkled in the 
morning light. But I was no more than a few steps along when 
I discovered that it was not all sweetness and light. I had to 
stop often to huff and puff on the huge hills, a pattern that 
would repeat itself every single day. The only people I met 
were anice couple walking ahead of me. 

Around seven in the evening, I realized I was in trouble. I 
still had hours to go but Ihad all but run out of water andI was 
hungry. I could feel ablister forming on my right foot. My iPod 
ran out of batteries. My map fell out of my backpack pocket. 
My ankles began to complain about the squishy mud. My hip 
joined the chorus. A headache capped it off. 


Finally, sore and spent, I called ahead to my hotel. That’s 
when I began to feel like a character in the Good Samaritan 
story. My hosts were concerned I hadn’t had supper (I was 
too exhausted to eat) and made sure I at least had fruit and 
biscuits. In the morning, they arranged for my heavy pack to 
be picked up and taken to each hotel for the next few days so I 
wouldn't have to carry it. Then they took me to a shop where 
IT could buy anew map and some lunch. 

On day two, I was tired and sore with a fresh crop of 
blisters. An overcast day turned to rain. When I stopped for 
lunch, I met the couple walking ahead of me again. They 
offered to loan me a cell phone if I didn’t have one and I was 
moved by their thoughtfulness. 

I walked into the evening, stiff and soaked. In the 
darkness a little blue car stopped, and a man with his family 
offered to drive me the last mile of my journey. How could 
there possibly be so many warm, hospitable people in the 
world willing to help a complete stranger? 

On day three, I got lost. Although the trail is well marked, 
I must have been daydreaming and taken a wrong turn. > 
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MEDITATION, continued 


I was lost in the Cheviot Hills where 
there are no sheep, no fences, no trees, 
no landmarks. It was hard not to panic. 

I looked for familiar patterns in the 
brush, knee-deep in scrubby heather. 
I retraced my steps until I came to the 
familiar SCW symbol on a wooden post. 
I saw the footprints of my two friends 
travelling ahead of me and was flooded 
with relief. They had just been here! 

By then my feet were a mess and 
my muscles so weak that I looked like a 
drunken sailor wobbling along narrow 
paths and over stone fences. My warm 
bed in Wooler could not have been 
more welcomed. 

Day four was clear and sunny. Now 
in the rhythm of walking, I revelled 
in the hours of uninterrupted time to 
think, talk to God out loud, sing camp 
songs, and listen to the birds. I stepped 


into Cuthbert’s Cave where monks 
found refuge when fleeing from the 
Vikingraids. When] came over the crest 
of a hill and caught my first glimpse of 
Lindisfarne, part of me was relieved 
(ny feet, mostly!), but part of me was 
disappointed that my journey would 
end so soon. That evening, I gladly 
received the help of yet another kind 
soul—a woman who drove me along a 
dangerous stretch of major highway. 
And then it was my last day. When 
I reached the sea, a man with two 
black labradors pointed the way of the 
pilgrim route across the sands. I took 
off my shoes and socks, and stepped 
onto the sandy ocean floor. Suddenly I 
was halfway to my knees in black, sticky 
mud. I toppled to one side, managing to 
smear my legs, pants, jacket and hands 
with dirt. I laughed out loud at myself 


and tried to rinse off. 

On the island, I rested with water 
and a biscuit. I had been alone in my 
own world for days. Now I would return 
to community. 

For generations, Christians have 
undertaken pilgrimages as an act of 
faithfulness or in search of a deeper 
experience of God. St. Cuthbert’s Way 
was painful and months later my toes 
are still recovering. Still, nowhere else 
have I discovered myself and my God 
in such profound ways. Each day held 
fresh beauty and unexpected gifts, and I 
would do it again in a heartbeat, blisters 
and all. @ 


Rev. Kristine O’Brien is minister 
at Trafalgar, Oakville, Ont. Her 
blog, The Blooming Reverend, is on 
presbyterianrecord.ca. 
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170: 


We invite you to celebrate this important anniversary with us. 


On November 5, 1844, in an upper room of a house on 

James Street, 14 students Maathered | 

theol oe institution for the free church. 170 years later, this 

tradition of educating women and men for Christian leadership 
continues at Knox College. 


for the founding class of a 


KNOX COLLEGE 


A SPECIAL CONVOCATION 


Wednesday, November 5, 2014 
7:30 p.m. 
Knox College Chapel 


Convocation Address 


Dr. Sang Chang 
Co-President of the World Council of Churches 
First female Prime Minister of South Korea 


Distinguished Leadership Awards will be presented to alumni/ae of the 


College and Residence for their unique and outstanding service and 
accomplishments to the Church and society. 


[4] KNOX COLLEGE 


RENEW. November 4-6, 2014 


A continuing education event for those on the front lines of theology and 
practice. Focusing on leadership, ideas will be shared to renew and reenergize 
ministry. Come and reconnect with fellow ministers and lay leaders. 


FORE MORE INFORMATION, VISIT WWW.KNOX.UTORONTO.CA/170-100 
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RE-IMAGINING LEADERSHIP AS HELPING 
PEOPLE CHOOSE CHANGE 


With The Rev. Dr. Peter Coutts 
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Former PYPS members gather for a fun and inspiring reunion. 


VIEWPOINT 


Faith Through Life 


Where have all the followers gone? By Allen Aicken 


We started in an era when churches were many- 
membered, full of developing youth and rich in 
community. 

We are the PYPS of yesteryear. The letters mean 
“Presbyterian Young People’s Society;” there was a 
chapter in almost every congregation, and the means 
for those groups to link regionally (in presbyteries and 
synods). People fell in love there—several times, in 
some cases! They found community as they moved out 
of childhood. They probed their connection to peers, to 
God and to the wider universe. 

Not long ago, a group of such people from the late 
1950s and early ‘60s decided they would get together 


for areunion. It was challenging: different birth years 
often meant a slightly different circle of friends. Some 
had never heard of others, some were spouses who 
had not met the others, and memories were fogged 
by the passing of the decades... not the makings of a 
cohesive group. 

People from 13 households got together at the rural 
home of one of the group. They had the bruises of the 
decades: seven divorces, a child death, serious cancer or 
heart disease, alcoholism, and a need to come to terms 
with homosexual orientation in their girls and boys— 
something for which their education in the church 
had given them no wholesome preparation. Some > 
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VIEWPOINT, continued 


We're just not being faithful to the gospel! 
We should be more Bible-believing, more evangelical, 
more diligent keepers of law ... Do you believe it? 


(two) were no longer church attenders 
and others (five) were part of another 
denomination. 

Falling away from discipleship, as 
determined by church attendance, is 
not uncommon in the 21st century. It 
is even more usual here on Canada’s 
west coast. The American states of 
Washington and Oregon, together 
the Canadian province of 
British Columbia is an area known 


with 


as “Cascadia.” What is common here 
would look strange to many other parts 
of the U.S.A. and Canada. Ifthe census- 
taker asks your religion in Cascadia, 
many people say “none.” There is a 
much higher percentage of “nones” 
here than can be found on the other 
side of the Rocky Mountains. 

This exodus 
therefore, not particularly surprising. 
One could have expected it to be 
higher. The significant exodus from 
the Presbyterian Church, though, does 
make one curious. 

Our reunited PYPS group visited 
enthusiastically, although they spoke 


from church is, 


little ofsuch things as God, the Christian 
experience and the like. An enclave of 
retired clergy uncheerily talked shop 
for a while. When the larger group had 
a chance to speak of their lives, they 
confined the narrative to their beloved 
grandchildren. 

So what were they looking for? 
Although we live in a socially isolated 
part of the country, they had friends, 
many of them. They had not come for 
an answer to their loneliness. As one 
listened to them, three remarkable— 
spiritual—things emerged, 
characteristics of the group that I could 


even 


have never predicted. 

The first was a level of kindness that 
far exceeded the demands of civility. 
Generous host gifts, a willingness to 
billet others who were near strangers, 
and deep compassion. 

The second was the quality of 
bonding. With about half a century 
to connect, most had not done so. 
Now they became close, perhaps even 
closer in spirit than they had been, so 
many years before. As the end drew 


THE REVEREND DR. THOMAS G. LONG 


will be preaching at Rosedale Presbyterian Church 
Sunday, November 2nd, 4:00 pm 


Come Hear one of North America’s Finest Preachers! 

The Rev. Dr. Thomas G. Long is the Bandy Professor of Preaching at Candler School 
of Theology in Atlanta, and the author or editor of 14 books on preaching and 
worship. He is ordained in the Presbyterian Church (U.S.A.). Dr. Long received his 
Ph.D. from Princeton Theological Seminary in 1980. He has taught at a number of 


seminaries, including Princeton, Columbia, and Candler. 


In 1996, Dr. Long was named one of the twelve most effective preachers in the English 
speaking world by Baylor University, along with Fred Craddock, Billy Graham, James 


Forbes, Barbara Brown Taylor and William Willimon. 
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near they expressed a desire to meet 
again, several offering their homes as a 
future meeting point. Again and again 
there was a sense of longing for more 
of what they had experienced. Many 
had travelled as much as four hours to 
attend, yet it was hard to leave. 

But it was the third factor that 
was the most surprising. As the 
Presbyterian Church begins to 
beat itself up over the number of 
people leaving, there is one reason 
for vacating that is given more 
frequently than others. Were just 
not being faithful to the gospel! We 
should be more Bible-believing, more 
evangelical, more diligent keepers of 
law and standards. Once we do these 
things, all the exiles will come back 
home to “Jerusalem.” Have you heard 
that? Do you believe it? 

Of the seven households who had 
left us, not a single one had gone to a 
more evangelical, praise-song-singing 
fellowship. Of those that had moved on, 
all had chosen a more tolerant, broader 
fellowship. “Liberal Christianity” 
some call it. 

I wonder if the combination of a 
world that sees itself so very differently 
now, and the tornado of devastation that 
so many lives can experience over the 


_ course of the years, may have changed 


their spirituality. The God who could 
fix everything in their lives did not opt 
to do so. The God defined by the church 
had gone. From rigid surety, they had 
turned to the God of compassion, the 
lover of the creation, the healer of the 
broken. @ 


Allen Aicken is a retired minister 
living in Metro Vancouver. 
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Life in Community 


Bringing up babies in Nigeria. By Marjorie Ross 


very indignant woman was on my 

doorstep. “Madam!” she demanded. 

“Don’t you hear your baby crying?!” 

Once (only) I had put my crying baby 

in his crib in the hope that he would 

soon drop off for his morning nap. Windows are always 

open in the tropics, and within minutes this woman, 

a total stranger passing by on her way to market, 

had heard him and stopped to let me know what she 
thought of me. 

It was August 1962 when we arrived in Nigeria with 

atwo-month-old baby, afew years after Nigeria became 


independent. Canadian Presbyterians were working 
with Church of Scotland missionaries to support the 
Presbyterian Church in Nigeria, and we Canadians 
were following the Scottish policies. These had only 
recently changed as a result of the introduction of 
effective malaria prophylactic drugs. 

Until the 1950s, in line with the policy of the British 
colonial service, missionary wives had returned to the 
United Kingdom when they became pregnant. They 
had their babies and remained there with the children 
until they were old enough to be entrusted to relatives 
or sent to boarding schools. The men returned on > 
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RAISED ABROAD, continued 


\jeoma Ross with Biafran war refugee and family friend, Rose Okorie; Geoffrey Ross. 


home leave every 18 months to reunite 
with their families. With the fear of 
malaria removed, the Scottish mission 
board now permitted babies and young 
children to live with their parents in 
Nigeria. Several Scottish couples had 
small children and we were joining 
four or five Canadian Presbyterian 
families. However, European children 
were still a novelty, especially in rural 
Nigeria—as I discovered when I was 
nearly mobbed by a crowd of friendly, 
curious women when I imprudently 
took my baby to a village market. 

My husband, Murray Ross was 
assigned to work as an architect 
designing and building churches, 
houses and hospitals. I resisted being 
given an assignment because I felt 
having a new baby was responsibility 
enough for a while. I was a brand 
new mother thousands of miles from 
home, missing the support of family, 
and clinging to a well-thumbed copy 
of Dr. Spock. But Nigerian friends were 
supportive, and showed me a whole 
new perspective. 

People reacted with amazement 
(almost, it seemed, with horror) to our 
practice of putting asmall baby to sleep 
inaroomall by himself. Nigerian babies 
are carried, by mothers or someone 
else, almost every minute until they 
begin to walk. Much of this time they 
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are on someone’s back in a tightly 
wrapped cloth. Today it has become 
fashionable in North America to carry 
babies in similar ways, but that was 
certainly not the case in the early ‘60s. 
Now we hear about the importance of 
bonding, and skin-to-skin contact. In 
most of the world, this is how they have 
always cared for babies. 

Back in Canada, then and perhaps 
now, a young couple’s goal was a 
house that would give each child a 
individual space. In 
Nigeria, as in much of the world, small 
children sleep together on a mat. It 
is seen as the natural way for them to 
relate as part of the family. 

Our second and third babies were 
born in Nigeria, and I found pregnancy 
and childbirth were natural ways to 
be accepted by my fellow members of 
the Women’s Guild. Clearly, in all the 
fundamentals, I was just like them. 

The children, as they grew, were tre- 
mendous_ bridge-builders. Nigerians, 
like people everywhere, enjoy kids, and 
found it very easy to relate to them. It was 
asmall step fromjoking with our children 
to relating to us on a friendly basis. 


bedroom—an 


I was far less isolated in my home 
than I would have been in Canada. 
There were always people around, 
and the children saw and got to know 
the people in my life. Church people, 


fellow missionaries, contractors, 
messengers, peddlers, all were at the 
door or in our living room. They were 
not voices on the telephone or faceless 
Facebook friends. The various parts 
of my life overlapped, and there was a 
fluid interaction between our home and 
family and the community. This could 
have its downside for the adults (how do 
you concentrate on your work?), but for 
the children there were many positives. 

When we returned to Canada in 
1969, our children were seven, five 
and two years old. Recently I asked 
my elder son how life overseas had 
affected him. He says (although he 
could not have articulated this then) 
that he realized his experience set him 
apart from his Grade 2 classmates. 
For them, North Toronto and the way 
we do things here was all they knew, 
and all there was to know. He knew 
there was another world out there that 
was different from North Toronto— 
not weird or scary—just different. 
Unconsciously he knew that ours is a 
big wide world, and humans have many 
diverse ways of living. This made him 
more comfortable with differences. It 
strengthened his determination to be 
his own person. 

I will be forever thankful that we 
were blessed withthose preschoolyears 
in Nigeria. I say this acknowledging 
that not all our missionary families had 
as good an experience (for some, poor 
health and education for older children 
were challenges). We were in the city, 
and we were blessed with good health. 
I wouldn’t have missed that experience 
for the world. @ 


Marjorie Ross and her husband 
Murray Ross worked with the 
Presbyterian Church in Nigeria from 
1962 to 1969. Marjorie was associate 
secretary for International Ministries 
of the Life and Mission Agency from 
1992 to 2003. 
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Stories of mission, ministry and community 


Science 
and Faith 


God over all. By Bob Geddes 


I was ordained as a minister of 
word and sacraments nearly 
25 years ago, but prior to that 
I enjoyed my first vocation as a 
geologist. My last work in that field 
was with the Ontario Geological 
Survey, and when I made my shift 
in vocation known, one of my astute 
colleagues said I was moving from 
the Ministry of Natural Resources 
to the Ministry of Supernatural 
Resources. 

This summer I was able to 
pursue my science-faith interest 
in two unique and rewarding ways. 
One was in giving talks on science 
and faith to this year’s Canada > 
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MINISTRY, continued 


The more we study, understand and marvel at the wonder and size of our 
planet and the cosmos, we discover how much greater and astounding 
God's love is for us. What a commendable calling it is to pursue science, 

and ... to celebrate scientific discovery 


Youth event at Brock University. As a 
big CY supporter and former planning 
team member and event chaplain, I 
was delighted to participate in this 
way. The other event built upon 
my involvement with the Canadian 
Scientific and Christian Affiliation; 
this summer we hosted the annual 
conference of our elder cousin, the 
American Scientific Affiliation, at 
McMaster University, Hamilton, Ont. 

I have come to understand my in- 
terest in faith and science as a gospel 
imperative. Recent surveys in North 
America indicate that a substantial 
reason why people are disassociat- 
ing themselves from churches is the 
inconsistency between modern sci- 
ence and the perceived teachings of 
Christianity. I have tended to view 
this as an American phenomenon. 
Responses to my Canada Youth talks 
however would suggest otherwise. A 
common refrain from the youth after 
the talk was, “I am relieved to know 
it is okay to get into a scientific field 
as a career.” When I hear that, I don’t 
know whether to be happy or sad: 
happy because being a faith-based 
scientist is very fulfilling; sad because 
it confirms the attitude that somehow 
the two don’t mix. 

As a geologist, I have been heart- 
ened to learn of the relationship be- 
tween the development of ancient 
earth geology and the contributions of 
Presbyterian leadership throughout 
the 1800s. What is more intriguing is 
that such a relationship was strongly 
encouraged in the evangelical wing of 
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the church. 

The perceived conflict between 
science and Christian faith often 
hinges on the understanding of Gen- 
esis Chapter 1 and the age of the 
earth. As the antiquity of the age of 
the earth was being investigated in 
the 1800s and accepted many years 
before Darwin’s critical publication, 
leadership within the Presbyterian 
Church played a prominent role. 
Thomas Chalmers, who became the 
first moderator of the evangelical 
Free Church of Scotland and name- 
sake for many of our Canadian con- 
gregations, was not only a prominent 
preacher, but also a respected scien- 
tist and chemist. He was one of the 
first to put forward the gap model 
for interpreting Genesis, noting that 
long gaps of time were simply not re- 
corded between the days in Genesis 
1 (particularly Day 1 and Day 2). 

Another major Free Church 
leader was Hugh Miller. He was a 
stonemason and journalist by trade. 
He became a celebrated expert on 
fossil fish, and hence a promoter of 
an extended age of the earth. He was 
one of the first to put forward the 
day-age theory, whereby each day of 
Genesis 1 could represent a series of 
extended events, or ages, which cor- 
responds to known sequences as put 
forward by science. 

Canadian Presbyterians were 
also significant influences on 
accommodating an ancient age of 
the earth with biblical principles. 
Foremost was Sir J. William Dawson, 


geologist, educator and principal of 
McGill University for most of the 
last half of the 19th century. He wrote 
many books, with titles such as Origin 
of the World According to Scripture 
and Science, and Nature and Science. 
While he was criticized for a variety 
of theories and stances he upheld, he 
nonetheless remains the only scientist 
to have been president of both the 
British and American associations for 
the Advancement of Science, two pre- 
eminent organizations, even today. 
The annual meeting of the ASA is 
usually held in a Christian liberal arts 
college or university in the United 
States; this year was one of the rare 
times it was held in Canada. To add 
to its uniqueness, for the first time on 
this continent, our British counter- 
parts were officially invited to join. 
Their organization is known as Chris- 
tians in Science. It was also a rare ex- 
perience to hold the event in a major 
secular research institution, although 
McMaster’s origin as a Baptist insti- 
tution was certainly acknowledged. 
The theme, “From Cosmos to 
Psyche: All things hold together in 
Christ” (Colossians 1:17), came from 
McMaster’s motto. While there was 
a wide variety of presentations, from 
bioethics to environmental science 
to cosmology, I found the greatest in- 
spiration from conversing with the 
participants. The ASA, as a founding 
principle, promotes respect and dia- 
logue for various opinions. Harken- 
ing back to my 19th-century heroes, 
it upholds science as an honourable 
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vocation in understand- 
ing God’s ways. 

For example, one of 
the plenary speakers was 
Rev. Dr. Alasdair Coles, a 
neurologist, faculty mem- 
ber of Cambridge Univer- 
sity, and researcher in 
new treatments for mul- 
tiple sclerosis. He is also 
an ordained Church of 
England priest, serving in 
the Cambridge area. His 
talk was entitled “Broken 
Brains and Christ: What 
We Can Learn about 
Faith from People with 
Neurological Diseases.” 
You can hear the talk on 
the ASA website. In the 
abstract, Coles states: 
“Many of our patients 
testified to increased de- 
pendence on their faith as 
their disease progresses. 
Religious faith can also 
provide meaning in a life 
of suffering. 

“From such work, it is clear that 
the brain is naturally disposed to 
experience the divine and to pro- 
cess religious beliefs and worship. 
However, the reality of the Christian 
faith cannot be found by neurological 
study; that depends on external truth 
of whether or not Christ lived, died 
and resurrected. It is also clear that 
people may have different capacities 
to experience God and understand be- 
lief and worship. But we are all equal- 
ly loved by God and from that came 
equal dignity and value.” 

Another was University of Toron- 
to cosmologist Dr. Barth Netterfield. 
His talk was entitled “Astrophysics: 
The Heavens Declare the Glory of 
God.” His presentation was doubly 


interesting as he not only provided a 
whirlwind tour of the universe, but he 
showed how God’s providence could 
be revealed within the practical and 
complex challenges of his research 


using high-altitude balloon-borne 
telescopes. The abstract for his talk 
states: “Astrophysical research has 
produced a view of the Universe 
which is vast beyond comprehension, 
with a startlingly long but finite histo- 
ry. Much of the behaviour and history 
of the Universe is understandable, 
yet there remain profound mysteries, 
not the least of which is the impres- 
sion that the Universe has been ‘fine 
tuned’ for life.” 

Many of the talk titles reveal the 
importance of our Christian faith in 


relation to this world: 
“The Beginning of the 


Universe,’ “Transfor- 
mative Experiences in 
Creation Care,’ “The 


Hidden Things of God 
in the Ocean,” “Noah 
and the Voice of Sci- 
ence,” “Christians, Cli- 
mate Change and Our 
Culture,” and “Would 
God Frack?” (The last 
of these raised these is- 
sues: “I believe as Chris- 
tians we are all called to 
do the work necessary 
to seek the truth in all 
aspects of life—even 
with fracking. I believe 
that sustainable frack- 
ing is one of many com- 
ponents necessary to 
realize the church’s vi- 
sion of integral human 
development. As Catho- 
lics we are called to seek 
the common good for 
our neighbours, both do- 
mestically and internationally. That 
requires the development of clean, 
cheap energy for development.”) 

In the presentations to the 
participants at Canada Youth, we 
spent time in Bible study. In Genesis 
1, we can find common ground despite 
the differences in how people might 
interpret Genesis and the age of the 
earth. For example we can all agree to 
some very critical principles: There 
was a creation, it started with a burst 
of light, it was done in a step-like 
process culminating in the creation of 
humanity, and it was good. If we bring 
in the creation narrative of John 1, 
as well as the ASA conference theme 
from Colossians, we can affirm the 
creation role of Logos—the Word, > 
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the presence of Christ. 

Another fruitful Bible study 
which was shared with the youth, 
and which in fact undergirds every 
ASA meeting I have attended, cen- 
tered on Psalm 8. The psalmist ex- 
presses his faith-filled cosmology by 
pondering the wonders of the uni- 
verse, while at the same time ques- 
tioning the significance of humani- 
ty: “When I look at your heavens, the 
work of your fingers, the moon and 
the stars that you have established: 
what are human beings that you are 
mindful of them, mortals that you 
care for them?” The psalmist goes 
on, however, to answer the question: 
“Yet you have made them alittle low- 
er than God.” 

Tam particularly intrigued when, 
with afew questions, our young peo- 
ple quickly understand that indeed, 
what a wondrous gift God has given 
humanity through the grace-filled 
sacrifice of Jesus Christ. The more 
we study, understand and marvel at 
the wonders and size of our planet 
and indeed the cosmos, like the 
psalmist, we discover how much 
greater and more astounding God’s 
love is for us. In other words, what a 
commendable calling it is to pursue 
science, and what an effective tool 
for evangelism it is for Christians to 
celebrate scientific discovery. 

To listen to most of the lectures 
delivered at the conference visit the 
American Scientific Affiliation’s 
website at asa3.org. 

To learn more about the Canadian 
Scientific and Christian Affiliation, 
visit csca.ca and for Christians in 
Science check out cis.org.uk. @ 


Rev. Bob Geddes is secretary 
treasurer of the Canadian Scientific 
and Christian Affiliation. 
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TRAINING + SEMINARS + 
SKILLS + LEADERSHIP + 
WORKSHOPS + HELP + 
INSPIRE + GUIDING + 
SUCCESS + PRACTICE + 

CAREER + METHOD + 
DIRECTION + WORK +. 

MOTIVATE + DEVELOP + 
PEOPLE + PROGRAM +. 
GOALS + MENTORING + 

IMPROVE + COACH 


= MENTOR 


Finding Faith 


A good mentor can change your life. 


is no easy task to mentor “Youngest Child Syndrome.” Growing up a 
me. I don’t consider myself youngest child, with parents and an older brother 
very teachable or malleable. telling me what to do and how to do it, and not 
After observing me during always feeling heard myself, I became resistant 
23 years of marriage, my wife has identified and toinformation and instruction being thrust upon 
diagnosed my condition, which she has labelled me. Good poker players would perceive my 
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reaction to uninvited feedback, 
counsel, instruction or advice. 
My wife can read it, too. It is a 
face frozen into stony obstinacy 
caused by my internal reaction: 
“Don’t tell me what to do!” 

Layer on top of this condition 
my perfectionist tendencies, a 
struggle to admit mistakes, afear of 
being shown ignorant, and a fierce 
independent streak that resists 
asking for help, well, I figure that I 
am any potential mentor’s block of 
granite: dense, difficult to change 
and heavy to lift. 

Despite all of this, I have 
nevertheless been shaped; or, call 
it mentored. 

Chris led my youth group. 
He rarely told me what to do. 
Instead he walked alongside me, 
quite literally walked beside me. 
At least once a week throughout 
my teen years we'd go for a walk 
covering almost all of the streets 
in our small town. I had questions 
about my faith, questions about 
relationships, questions about 
life. Chris did more than just 
answer my questions. Chris also 
asked me endless questions, 


patiently chipping away at the 
sediment that was covering the 
beliefs and assumptions I held 
in my faith, in my relationships, 
in my leadership, and in the 
strategies I was using for the 
challenges I was facing. 

He guided me through the 
articulation of my thoughts with 
a measure of detachment and 
objectivity that allowed me to 
get a look at myself, for myself. 
He would share the lessons he 
had lived, what he had learned, 
his experiences, and where he 
currently was on his own journey. 
He let me walk with him in places 
where he had walked. 

I had started my teen years 
introverted and insecure. Pho- 
bic of class presentations or any 
situation where I was in front 
of others, I saw myself headed 
toward veterinary medicine 
because animals don't talk. I 
wouldn’t have to either. 

Chris saw another route for 
me. He saw potential for ordained 
ministry. I don’t know how he saw 
it. I certainly didn’t. The thought 
of preaching made me nauseous. 
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He didn’t argue or persuade. He 
just kept walking with me. He 
shared the journey with me as I 
stepped into leadership roles in 
my congregation. He invited me 
to come work at the summer camp 
where he was on senior staff. 
With camp experiences, I began 
to believe I could lead and teach. I 
started to find my voice. 
Ultimately I went to seminary 
and was ordained. It was a path 
I could walk because Chris had 
walked it first. He blazed a trail 
and then came back to meet me 
where I was so I could walk it 
with him. In walking with me and 
letting me observe and share his 
journey, Chris shaped my future, 
my beliefs about myself, and 
showed me that I could very well 
have an important role walking 
with others, and shaping others. 
Jesus did a lot of walking 
with people. When he asked the 
disciples on the road to Emmaus 
what they were 
they stood still with their faces 
downcast; stony statues. I know 
that posture very well. But then 
after sharing that walk with Jesus, 
hearing him and seeing him, they 
were transformed into people 


discussing, 


with burning hearts. 

Like Jesus, my mentors have 
been those willing to walk with 
me. A step at a time, they have 
shaped me and transformed me, 
until I could see Jesus walking 
with me. My mentors were able to 
change my stony stance and ignite 
my heart. @ 


Doug Schonberg is minister at 
Chippawa, Niagara Falls, Ont. 
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The Power of Words 


An evening of poetry brings two communities together. By Diana Bond 


On alate winter’s evening in March, church members and 
guests gathered at St. Andrew’s, Ottawa, to hear familiar 
messages shared by unfamiliar preachers: youth and 
young adults of varying ethnicities, colours and styles, with 
piercings and tattoos, hijabs and dreadlocks, conservative and 
bohemian all in the mix. We heard words of justice, kindness 
and humble walking. We heard poetry of encouragement and 
love; words that moved us and challenged us. 

This was the second Slam Poetry evening at St 
Andrew’s. Slam Poetry is a spoken-word performance 
poetry competition that is judged for its poetic impact on an 
audience, within a three-minute time restriction. 

There is power in words. We, as a church, relate to this. 
Storytelling, history-sharing, parable and allegory as well as 
the preaching and the hearing of the word, lead us to both 
ponder and wonder. So too, in well-crafted poetry. 

The connection with the Slam Poetry community in 
Ottawa began in 2012. Following, in part, inspiration from 
Philippians 4:8, the St. Andrew’s Growth Committee sought 
new ideas to build bridges between our church community 
and communities in our city that were doing admirable and 
praiseworthy things. 

A few ideas were contemplated and one, Slam Poetry, 
with a focus on youth, took root, and has now come to a 
fruitful start. 

Poets’ hopes, dreams, history, reflections, aspirations 
for social justice and peace are communicated in artistic 
language that (when mastered) is succinct, clever, winsome, 
humorous and inspired. When enhanced by body and voice 
gestures in staged performance, the overall effect is a unique 
connectedness with the audience that wows! 

Ottawa is blessed with a number of gifted spoken word 
artists, many of whom are national and international award- 
winners. We bravely approached one slam community at 
a local club, in tentative outreach, and through them, were 
made aware of Ottawa Youth Poetry Slam, another grassroots 
organization that focuses on mentoring young, upcoming 
slam artists by nurturing self-expression and encouraging 
them to speak the power of their own words. 

The coming together of the first Slam event at 


St. Andrew’s was met, like all unknowns, with some trepi- 
dation on both sides. The church was curious: What would 
they say? Would it be consistent with our Christian world- 
views and/or shake us up? Would it challenge our beliefs? 
Would the artists be fully appreciated and welcomed? 

The poets also had questions: Hmmm, a church... Would 
we, the poets, be free to say the things we want to say? Can we 
broach all issues? Was there some unforeseen agenda? Will 
they appreciate us? 

Soon the stage was set, the event advertised and St. 
Andrew’s opened its doors to its first slam poetry event in 
February 2013. We called it, The POWer of Words. 

On the night of the event the young poets arrived to share 
their passion and creativity. In the audience, a brave, rather 
traditional congregation in style, but a congregation willing 
to listen to and, perchance, embrace new poetic testaments. 
A congregation that looks to the ways God moves and 
challenges us inthe world, and remains open tothe possibility 
that the Spirit might move us to wonder, even within a poetry 
slam. At the end of the wonderful evening, a freewill offering 
was donated to the Ottawa Youth Poetry Slam. 

In March 2014, the artists returned, as did the 
audience—this time in greater numbers. A bridge has been 
built between one community and another. 

We heard poetry of encouragement and bravery, of love 
in simplicity, of humorous imaginings and allegory, poems 
that spoke to creative genius, messages of acceptance and 
inclusivity, and poetry of earth conservation. 

They were evenings of stories; human stories told in 
poetic verse that connected all of us at a very innate level 
and, in that connection, created a unified space where we all 
felt, for aspan in time, like extended family. 

The power of words. 

“Finally, beloved, whatever is true, whatever is honorable, 
whatever is just, whatever is pure, whatever is pleasing, 
whatever is commendable, if there is any excellence and if 
there is anything worthy of praise, think about these things.” 
(Philippians 4:8) @ 


Diana Bond is an elder at St. Andrew’s, Ottawa. 
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Meeting God, and each other, 
at Canada Youth 2014. 


How you ever been to a church service that begins 

with a countdown? Have you ever chanted the seconds 

away, feeling excitement stirring through 

the congregation as it awaits an encounter 

with God? 

Have you begun your mornings with some crazy 

dancing? Or with laughter and song and prayer? 

It’s a good way to begin. | 
For a week in July hundreds of young people 

and youth leaders descended on Brock University in 

St. Catharines, Ont. They left behind family and friends 

and summer jobs to spend time learning, growing, | 
experiencing, challenging and being challenged. | 
They read the scriptures together, worshipped 
together, played goofy games and ate ice cream and 
talked about Jesus over meals at cafeteria tables. > | 
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For many young people, it was a rare 
chance to spend time with other Presbyterians 
their own age. And for youth leaders it was an 
opportunity to share experiences from their 
own communities, and to learn from others who 
also minister with and to young people. Some 
portions of each day were spent together as 
one large community. Other parts were geared 
toward each of three different groups or tracks. 
Youth up to age 19 took part in the participant 
track; young adults up to age 25 were part of the 
discipleship track; and youth leaders aged 18 and 
up were in the youth ministry training track. And 
each evening, after most of the day’s activities 
were done, worship drew them 
back together again. 
Beginning the days 
with fun and dance and 
ending with prayer, 
drawing people 
together for a time 
and returning 
them home full of 
memories and 
excitement— 
Canada Youth 
is botha 
destination and 
a starting point. 
Throughout their 
week together, 
participants sought 
to see the face of 
Christ in those 
around them. 
Returning home, 
they may 
encounter him 
in unexpected 
places. It’s a 
good way to 
begin. 
—Connie 
Wardle 


Build Your Kingdom Here 


Unleashing the spirit of youth in 
the church. By Elizabeth Keith 


magine entering a worship service to find a party going on. 

At Canada Youth 2014, young people from across the coun- 

try celebrated God. There was singing and dancing, laugh- 

ing and shouting, and one minute before the service start- 
ed there was a countdown. When the countdown reached 10 
seconds, and eventually zero, the room erupted. I have never 
seen anyone, let alone this great anumber of people, so excited 
to be at church. 

In one word, it was overwhelming. A huge number of peo- 
ple I did not know were dancing and singing about God. They 
all seemed to know all the words, they knew all the dance 
moves and they seemed perfectly comfortable letting loose in 
this room of more than 400 people. Overwhelming, yes, but 
contagious. When that countdown reached zero, for me it was 
the most amazing feeling in the world. I discovered that young 
Christians are excited about knowing God, they just need the 
opportunities to meet Him. 

At first glance CY is just a week-long Bible camp, but it is 
so much more. It is the space that youth need to express and 
find their place in the church. Canada Youth creates an envi- 
ronment that relates youth to God. They’re excited about it be- 
cause, well, because it is exciting! In my experience, churches 
are traditional. CY incorporated the traditions of the church 
with modern elements, such as technology and interesting 
music, and new ways of being Christians together. 

Congregations in any denomination are always wondering 
how they can get their young people more involved. While at- 
tending CY, I realized that the youth want to be involved. They 
want to have a relationship with God. They care about social 
justice and want to make a difference. And they want to share 
this with each other. 

Home congregations can find this spirit within their youth; 
it does exist! Be it through music, social outreach or through 
talking with other youth, they want to be a part of it. Churches 
need to discover what their youth want and find a way to make 
it work for them. It is a tired cliché, but youth really are the 
future of the church. 

I noticed this spirit when I saw what the young people in 
the discipleship track were doing. This was a group of older 
youth who were passionate about serving God through serv- 
ing others. They learned about connecting with each other 
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Starting the day with some morning “energizers” at Brock University 
for Canada Youth 2014. 


and ultimately discovered what God has called us to do: 
love each other as we love ourselves. In my time spent with 
them, I saw a group of people who were clearly inspired to 
make a difference. 

Iam an 18-year-old cradle Anglican, attending a church 
north of Toronto. But my grandparents are stalwart Pres- 
byterians, so it was neat to get to know their denomina- 
tion a bit. I wasn’t at the Record long as a summer intern, 
but during the three months that I was, I heard a lot about 
congregations shrinking and the church dying. When I was 
at Canada Youth, I wondered how that could possibly be 
the case. All I saw—whether they were teenagers, young 
adults, or the countless volunteers and organizers—was a 


passionate spirit for God, and for their church. 

I left CY with one particular song stuck in my head, 
Build Your Kingdom Here by Rend Collective. The lyrics 
that stayed with me are: “Set your church on fire, win this 
nation back. Change the atmosphere, build your kingdom 
here. We pray.” These words encompass the spirit of CY 
and represent the hope the church should have. God can 
set the spirit of our hearts and of the church on fire—and 
He can do it through your young people. Youth can change 
the atmosphere and give the church new life. Believe it. @ 


Elizabeth Keith is ajournalism student at Carleton 
University, Ottawa. She was the Record’s summer intern. 
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Seeing and Believing 


Discovering what Christianity is all about. 
By Will lreton 


or a few years, I had been asked if I would be interested in 

attending the Canada Youth conference, but never took the 

opportunity because I didn’t know anyone my age who was 

going. This year was different because the new youth leader 
at my church (who is around my age) and our young minister were 
attending. I had also met some other Saskatchewan youth earlier 
this year through various activities at the church. They just so hap- 
pened to be going to CY. With the encouragement of my parents and 
my new friends, I decided that I might as well give this conference a 
try. I still felt quite skeptical about attending, as I associated CY with 
the typical “Bible camp” stereotype (having no fun and having to hang 
out with self-declared “Bible scholars”). I have also heard a fair share 
of criticism about Christianity, which had unfortunately stirred up 
some hesitation in me. But I’m glad to say that my skepticism was un- 
founded and the criticism is unwarranted and misguided. 

Growing up, I’ve been lucky enough to have a church family in 
Regina (I’ve attended since birth), but have never had much contact 
with other Presbyterian youth. I was not really part of any youth 
group at church, and most of my friends are not particularly reli- 
gious. CY offered a very different atmosphere from what I am used 
to. | saw that there actually were other people my age who went to 
church, and I was honestly surprised by how easily I could relate to 
them. With all of the ungodly and immoral messages being presented 
by the world around us, I feel it is important for us to have a sense of 
fellowship with other young people who share our faith. It is vital for 
young people to have a place where they can talk about their faith, 
as well as life challenges without fear of being judged. Also, young 
people can bring a fresh approach to how the church might be able to 
help out in the world today. 

This year at CY there was much discussion on the theme, “Face 
to Face.” I learned that this may be interpreted in two different ways. 
First, we must come face to face with God, realizing that there is a 
personal relationship between us and our Creator. Any sense of for- 
mality that is brought into that relationship is solely from us. There is 
no select set of rules we must follow when talking to God; all we must 
do is be honest and realize that we have nothing to hide. 

Second, we come in contact (face to face) with many situations that 
present opportunities for us to “take the high road or the low road.” Of- 
ten, we will choose the easier path. At CY we dissected these situations, 
making them easier to understand. We read passages from the Bible 
in which a conflict had occurred and been resolved in a godly fashion. 


___ Rev. Amanda Henderson Bolton, 
_ Eugene Arcand and Daniel MacLeod. 


We were asked to relate this passage to a 
conflict we have had in our own life, and 
consider how we dealt/deal with it. 

The real struggle that we face leaving 
CY is bringing all of this positive energy 
and our new knowledge of God out to the 
rest of the world. Although judgment by 
others will happen, we must find the cour- 
age to act on our Christian principles. @ 


Will Ireton attends First, Regina, and is 
enrolled in the faculty of science at the 
University of Regina. 
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Becoming Neighbours 


Involving youth in reconciliation with the 
Aboriginal community. By Elizabeth Keith 


anada’s darkest secret is being exposed; more importantly, 
it is being exposed with our younger generation.” Those 
were the emotional and difficult words of Eugene Arcand, 
residential school survivor and keynote speaker at Cana- 
da Youth 2014. Arcand shared his experiences, past and present, with 
more than 400 youth who were gathered at Brock University in July. 

CY featured a whole day, captioned “Becoming Neighbours,” that 
focused on teaching youth about what has happened with our native 
communities and helping them understand what needs to happen in 
the future. 

Teaching youth about the church’s sometimes dark past with 
Canada’s First Nations is important for reconciliation to be reached. 
“At some point in their lives they will come to a crossroads,” Arcand 
told the Record. “It is better when you get to those crossroads that you 
are armed and ready.” Arcand shares his story not to seek pity but so 
people may understand. He applauds the churches who have come 
forward to educate their communities and their young ones. 

_ General Assembly Moderator Stephen Farris, who recently repre- 
sented the Presbyterian Church as a witness at the Truth and Recon- 
ciliation Commission’s national event in Winnipeg, shared that sen- 
timent. “There is no question about it,” he said about youth involve- 
ment in reconciliation. “There is that old saying that those who fail to 
learn history are doomed to repeat it.” 

The Presbyterian Church in Canada was involved in running 
residential schools from the mid-1880s until 1969 (when the schools 
became the full responsibility of the federal government) and is now 
struggling with that truth. It is something that casts a bad light on the 
church, but according to Farris it needs to be understood. 

“Sin has a real consequence that lasts,” Farris told the Record. He 
paraphrased Exodus 20:5 in describing the continuing effects of resi- 
dential schools saying, “the sins of the father are visited on the chil- 
dren to the third and fourth generations.” 

Families of the survivors are affected by the learned abusive be- 
haviours of the survivors. Arcand has seen first-hand the break-up of 
families, and credits his wife for holding their own family together. 
He tries to tell his grandkids of what happened to him, and what hap- 
pened to their parents because of him. “We have to stop that cycle,” he 
says of the abuses that are still occurring today. 

Arcand hopes technology can be used by youth as a road to recon- 
ciliation. The new ways of communication can help educate younger 
generations and help to build relationships with each other and open 
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the door to the native community. 

Arcand never thought residential 
schools would become a public issue. He 
never thought there would be an apol- 
ogy. But what has already been done is not 
enough, according to Arcand, and he isn’t 
confident that there will be true reconcili- 
ation in his lifetime. 

Still, he tries to remain hopeful. 

“We always have hope, whatever we 
do is about hope,” he said. “It can’t get any 
worse, it can only get better.” @ 


~~ 
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Final 
Thoughts 


FROM THE MODERATOR 


Are You Saved? 


rom time to time some 
earnest soul will ask 
me, “Are you saved?” 
There is a_ biblically 
correct answer to that 
question: “I have been 
saved. I am being saved, and I will be 
saved.” It would make an excellent Bible 
study to investigate the past, present 
and future aspects of salvation. Check 
it out for yourself. 

The correct answer seems a little 
long, however, so I usually just say: 
“Yes!” There must be something un- 
fortunate about my personality, or per- 
haps the problem is with the kind of 
person who asks that question, but my 
questioners never seem to believe me. 
“But when?” they will ask in a challeng- 
ing tone. I know what this really means. 
The questioner wants to ask, “When did 
you commit your life to the Lord Jesus 
as your personal Saviour?” He or she 
wants to know the particular point, at 
a crusade, for example, at which I made 
a decision for Christ. The assumption 
seems to be that I have never done so 
and they are ready to help me make that 
decision. Now, I could give an answer to 
this question also: “The summer I was 
16 at the Scott Mission Camp, sitting 
on the diving board with the camp di- 
rector.” That’s when a merely inherited 
family faith became real to me. I am not 
convinced, however, that this answer, 
though certainly vital for me, is the 
most important one. 

The great Swiss theologian Karl 
Barth was reportedly asked this ques- 
tion, too. His response was: “On a Friday 
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God chooses us. By Stephen Farris 


The good news is not 
that | committed my 
life to the Lord Jesus 
Christ, significant 
though that is in my 
autobiography. It is 
that the Lord Jesus 
committed his life to 
me, and to the world, 
and to you 


afternoon, in the spring, outside the city 
of Jerusalem, in about the year 30 AD.” 
That’s a better answer. A good Calvinist 
might even echo the letter to the Ephe- 
sians and say, “Before the foundation 
of the world,” in the will and purpose of 
our gracious God (1:4). These answers 
suppose, rightly, that salvation is not pri- 
marily our work or the consequence of 
our own choices, important though those 


choices doubtless are. We were saved 
not by those choices or decisions but by 
what God has done for us in Jesus. Our 
choice of God is made only in response 
to God’s choice of us. In fact, it would not 
be possible to choose God if God had not 
already chosen us in Jesus Christ. 

The good news is not really that I 
committed my life to the Lord Jesus 
Christ, significant though that is in my 
autobiography. It is that the Lord Je- 
sus committed his life to me, and to the 
world... and to you. 

It may be that we undervalue the 
individual choice to follow Jesus. Cer- 
tainly few of us are very good at inviting 
others to make that decision, hopefully 
more tactfully than my questioners. But 
the basic instinct of the Reformed tra- 
dition is to speak first and most gladly 
of what God has done, is doing, and will 
do for us. And that instinct may be our 
most important characteristic. 

A last thought: the Apostle Paul 
describes the way we come into a full 
relationship with God through the pic- 
ture of adoption. I have been told that 
in a family where there is an adopted 
child as well as biological children, the 
adopted child will eventually ask the 
mother whether he or she loves the ad- 
opted child as much as the ones born 
from her body. There is a right answer 
to that question also. “Of course I love 
you. I chose you.” And that is what God 
saystous. @ 


Rev. Dr. Stephen Farris is dean of 
St. Andrew’s Hall at the Vancouver 
School of Theology. 
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BETHEL, SCOTSBURN, N.S. ST. ANDREW’S, PRICEVILLE, ONT. 

The Explorers, a children’s group at Bethel, took ona On June 15, St. Andrew's celebrated the well-deserved 
mission this spring. They collected toys and clothing to retirement of Grant Sayers in the most appropriate way: they 
donate to the Winnifred Grant Opportunity Shop in Pictou, hosted a country gospel concert. Sayers served as organist 
N.S. The items will end up with local families that need them. and choir director for 72 years and was a founding member 
Mission accomplished. of the Gospel Couriers, a male gospel chorus created in 


1977. Here Rev. David Nicholson, interim moderator at St. 
Andrew's, presents Sayers with a plaque, which will be placed 
inthe church in honour of Grant’s devoted service. Ruth 
Graham, accompanist for the Gospel Couriers and organist 
at Cooke's Presbyterian, Markdale, Ont, sits beside Sayers. 


inves 


Find more online at presbyterianrecord.ca 


Photographs can be uploaded at 
presbyterianrecord.ca. 


CFB BORDEN, ONT. 
In October, four newly minted Presbyterian padres received 
their stoles from the Chaplain General. Pictured (from left) 
are Capt. Daniel Forget, Capt. David Won, Capt. Andrew 
Cameron, Commander Bonnie Mason, Capt. David Clark, 
and Capt. Tom Hamilton. Congratulations! 


ST. ANDREW’S, NORTH RIVER BRIDGE, 

CAPE BRETON, N.S. 

It's not often a small, rural congregation can boast of five 
ministers at its anniversary service. St. Andrew's marked 
its 141st year with (from left) Rev. Ferne Reeve, Corrie 
Stewart (a student minister serving the charge for the 
summer), Rev. Shirley Murdock, Rev. Dr. Glen Davis (the 
guest speaker) and Rev. Joyce Davis. 
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THE OTHER SIX DAYS 


There’s an App for That! 


APP 
Here’s a silly little app suggested by 
your friends at the Presbyterian Re- 
cord. It’s called Ordain Thyself. Ever 
wonder what it would be like to be 
a Hasidic Jewish Rabbi or perhaps 
a Swami? Well, now you can! Just 
download that ability straight onto 
your iPhone... sort of. The applica- 
tion doesn’t actually “ordain” you— 
so what does it do? Well, it overlays 
priestly garb over a picture you up- 
load. In short, it puts you in virtual 
clerical-garb. And man oh man, do I 
make an ugly nun. 

FIND IT @ ordainthyself.com 


MUSIC 

ApologetiX has been around 
since the early 1990s. The band 
is self-described as a cross be- 
tween “Weird Al” Yankovic 
and Billy Graham. They do 
Christian parody music, and 
a lot of it, with 20 CDs to their 
name. They spoof everyone 
from Elvis Presley to Eminem. 
It's super-cornball stuff—and 
if I think something is corn- 
ball, you know it’s gotta be true. 
(I’ve got “Wash away your sins” 
soap in my office.) These guys actually 
found a way to make parody music even 
dorkier. But I have to say, as a quickly 
aging lover of all things grunge, I loved 
“Smells Like Thirtysomething Spirit.” 
FIND IT @ apologetix.com 
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Finding fun online. By Bradley Childs 


Apologetix 


SAINTS AND SINNERS 

She’s in the chapel at Westminster 
Abby. She has been venerated by mil- 
lions of people for more than 600 years. 
Many Catholics see her as a saint to 
be prayed to by abused women and 


The Ordian Thyself app 


children. People have looked to her as 
a source of inspiration. She has sever- 
al names and slightly different origin 
stories. Usually though, she is called 
Uncumber or Wilgefortis and is often 
said to be the daughter of a Portuguese 
King. So who is she, and why is she in 
this column? Well, she’s a bearded- 
lady. Wait. She’s a holy bearded-lady! 
As the story goes, Wilgefortis was 
promised to be married by her father 
to a pagan prince. As a devout Chris- 
tian, the young girl of 12 or so years old 
took a vow of celibacy to dissuade the 
prince’s interest in her. And when that 
didn’t work she prayed to God that she 
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St. Wilgefortis 


might become too unattractive 
for him, lest she end up rais- 
ing pagan children. As a result, 
the Lord “blessed her” and she 
began to sprout a long beard. It 
worked, but as a consequence 
Wilgefortis was condemned and 
crucified by her own father. So 
the next time you find yourself 
in a Catholic church, take a clos- 
er look at the art on the walls 
and make sure to keep a look out 
for Wilgefortis, the bearded- 
lady saint. 

FIND IT @ catholic.org. 

Search under Saints for 
“Wilgefortis.” @ 


Rev. Bradley Childs is minister 
at First, Regina. 
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“Market 


Place 


A place to share your message with your community 


To place an ad call 905-833-6200 ext. 23 
or email: presbyterian@churchadvertising.ca 


Robert McCausland 
Limited 
Artists & Craftsmen 
of Stained Glass since 1856 
30 Chauncey Avenue 


Toronto, Ont. M8Z 2X4 
Tel. (416) 233-9530 1-800-563-1555 


ARTISTS AND CRAFTSMEN 
IN STAINED GLASS 
(905) 669-4244 
UNIT #6, 8481 KEELE STREET 
CONCORD, ONTARIO L4K 127 


“CLASSIFIEDS 


THE 21ST ANNUAL 
CHURCH AND CHARITY 
LAW SEMINAR. 


Hosted by: Carters Professional 
Corporation. Date: Thursday, November 
13,2014. Time: 8:30 a.m.- 3:30 p.m. 
PORTICO Community Church, 1814 
Barbertown Road, Mississauga, Ontario. 
Cost: Early Registration fee is 

$30.00 per person (plus HST) 

($40.00 after November 7, 2014, plus HST). 
To register, call Toll Free 

1-877-942-0001 x230, Fax 519-942-0300, 
Email seminars@carters.ca or visit our 
website www.carters.ca. 

Brochure, Map & Online Registration 
available at: 
www.carters.ca/pub/seminar/ 
chrchlaw/2014/brochure.htm 


Attention Presbyterian Churches: 


Employment ads 20% off! 


Place your employment ad in the Presbyterian Record and find the 
perfect candidate fast. 
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Opportunities 


Synod of the Atlantic Provinces 

Brookfield, P.E.!., Brookfield Pastoral 
Charge; Three-point charge looking for a 
minister; Interim Moderator Rev. William 
Dean, 1556 Pt. Prim Rd., Belfast PE COA 
1A0; 902-659-2417; 
churchbuilder@hotmail.com. 

North Tryon, P-E.|., North Tryon; Interim 
Moderator Rev. Bill Dean; 1556 Pt. Prim 
Rd., Belfast PE COA 1A0; 902-659-2417; 
churchbuilder@hotmail.com. 

Tabusintac, N.B. St. John’s; New Jersey, 
Zion; and Bartibog, St. Matthew's; 
Full-time three-point charge; Interim 
Moderator Rev. Derek Krunys, 206 
Wellington St., Miramichi, NB ELN 1M7; 
dkrunys@hotmail.com. 


Synod of Quebec and 

Eastern Ontario 

Inverness, St. Andrew's, shared ministry 
with Kinnear's Mills and Thetford Mines 
United Churches; Interim Moderator 
Rev. John Barry Forsyth, 72 Academy 
St., Sherbrooke QC JIM 1R4; 819-346- 
2638; johnbarry.forsyth@videotron.ca. 


Synod of Central, Northeastern 

Ontario and Bermuda 

Brampton, North Bramalea; Full-time 
minister; Interim Moderator 
Rev. Geoff Ross; 905-451-1723; 
geoff@standrewsbrampton.ca. 

Erin, Burns and Ospringe, Knox; Two- 
point charge, full-time minister; Interim 
Moderator Rev. Harvey Self, PO Box 276, 


Orangeville, ON LOW 227, 519-941-1334; 


office@tweedsmuirpresbyterian.org. 
Markham, Markham Chinese; Full-time 

associate minister for English-speaking 

ministry; Interim Moderator Rev. Sam 

Priestley, 19 Elm Lea St., Markham, 

ON L3P 3M8; 905-294-1633; 
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sam.priestley@bell.net. 

Mississauga, Erindale; Full-time minister; 
Interim Moderator Rev. Kristine O'Brien, 
c/o Trafalgar Church, 354 Upper Middle 
Rd. E., Oakville, ON L6H 7H4; 905-842- 
2800; trafalgarchurch@bellnet.ca. 

Toronto, St. Andrew's Humber Heights; Full- 
time minister; Interim Moderator Rev. 
Sean Howard, 3819 Bloor St. W., Toronto, 
ON M9B 1K7; 416-233-9800 x 202; 
sean@standrewsislington.org. 

Unionville, Unionville; Full-time minister; 
Interim Moderator Rev. Alan Goh; 647- 
237-1304; agoh@celebrationpc.com. 

Uxbridge, St. Andrew’s-Chalmers; Full-time 
minister; Interim Moderators Hugh 
Donnelly and Rev. Dr. Lynda Reid; 

814- 25 Cumberland Lane, Ajax ON 
LIS 7K1; jlreid@bell.net. 


Synod of Southwestern Ontario 

Bayfield, Knox; Part-time; Interim 
Moderator Rev. John Henderson, 

PO Box 824, Exeter, ON 
NOM 1S6; 519-235-2608: 
henderson.johncharles@gmail.com. 

Hamilton, Central; Full-time minister; 
Interim Moderator Rev. Curtis Bablitz, 
2138 Brant St., Burlington, ON L7P 3W5; 
905-335-2640; 
minister@branthills.org. 

Hamilton, MacNab Street; Full-time 
minister; Interim Moderator Rev. Bob 
Geddes; 905-389-3001; 
bobgeddes@shaw.ca. 

Hanover, St. Andrew's; Full-time minister; 
Interim moderator Rev. Dr. Alex 
McCombie, c/o St. Andrew's Presbyterian 
Church, P.O. Box 20004, Hanover, ON 
NAN 371; (519) 363-5392; 
standrews@wightman.ca. 

Walkerton, Knox; Full-time minister; Interim 
Moderator Owen Kim, 19 Brownlee St 


S., PO Box 526, Teeswater, ON NOG 2S0; 
519-392-6955; maplemission@gmail.com. 


Synod of Manitoba and 
Northwestern Ontario 
No vacancies at this time. 


Synod of Saskatchewan 
No vacancies at this time. 


Synod of Alberta 

and the Northwest 

Calgary, Alta., St. Andrew's; Minister, Vision 
and Direction; Presbytery representative 
Rev. Grant Gunnink, 7655 26 Ave. SW, 
Calgary, AB 13H 3X2; 403-249-6006; 
revg@valleyviewpc.org. 


Synod of British Columbia 

Coquitlam, Coquitlam; Full-time lead 
minister; Interim Moderator Rev. 

Dr. Hans Kouwenberg, 31490 Southern 
Dr., Abbotsford, BC V2T 5P1; 
jhkandck@shaw.ca. 

Cranbrook, Knox; Senior pastor; 

Co-Interim Moderator Rev. Doug Johns, 
117 Norton Ave., Kimberley, BC V1A 1X8; 
250-432-9531; 
revdjohns@hotmail.com. 

Duncan, St. Andrew's; Full-time lead 
minister; Interim Moderator Reid Chudley, 
Trinity Presbyterian Church, 2964 Tillicum 
Rd., Victoria, BC V9A 2A8; 250-858-7390; 
reidc74@gmail.com. 

Vancouver, Taiwanese; Full-time minister; 
Interim Moderator Rev. Dr. Morgan Wong, 
6137 Cambie St., Vancouver BC V5Z 3B2; 
604-324-4921; 
pastor.morgan@vancpc.ca. 

Victoria, St. Andrew's; Full-time 
senior minister; Interim Moderator 
Dr. Gordon Kouwenberg; 
pastor@shaw.ca. @ 
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Part Time Music Director for St. Peter's 


Presbyterian Church in Madoc THE PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH IN CANADA 


NATIONAL OFFICE 


We are seeking an enthusiastic individual to: EXECUTIVE STAFF SOS iiLON 


* provide accompaniment at Sunday services on 
wile pales pipe organ; | ‘ The Life and Mission Agency is seeking someone to fill the position of 
pee oracle a Youd peonie i song. GENERAL SECRETARY, LIFE AND MISSION AGENCY. 


* organize special music. ; 
A complete position description is available on the website at presbyterian.ca/jobs. 


PLEASE RESPOND VIA EMAIL WITH A RESUME 4 . : 
OR SUMMARY OF YOUR EXPERIENCE TO Starting Date is negotiable after June 2015 


STPETERSMUSIC@YAHOO.CA. . ae Leet é 

The deadline for receiving applications is 
For more information or to drop off a resume, please call MONDAY, DECEMBER 15, 2014 
613-473-2811 and leave a message for our worship team. 


APPLICATIONS SHOULD BE SUBMITTED TO: 


The Rev. Wendy Paterson 
TO ADD A JOB TO THE LISTING c/o 50 Wynford Dr 


Contact the Record office Toronto ON M3C 1J7 


wpaterson@presbyterian.ca 
call 1-800-619-7301 ext. 308 
or email dleader@presbyterian.ca Must be a professing member in good standing of The Presbyterian Church in Canada 


ST. ANDREW'S, KITCHENER / 1854 — 2014 - AND STILL EMERGING 
JOIN US ON FACEBOOK, YOUTUBE, TWITTER OR CTV TELEWISION 


ff 
fo 


JOIN US FOR OUR HOMECOMING 160TH ANNIVERSARY WEEKEND If you cannot attend worship in your own church the Rev. Dr. J. Mark 
FROM FRIDAY OCTOBER 24 TO SUNDAY OCTOBER 26 Lewis, the Rev. Janice Hamalainen and all the people of 

: St. Andrew’s, Kitchener invite you to join us on CTV. We believe that 
Friday October 24 — Concert at 7:30 p.m. God loves everyone ae of me creed, religion, colour, gender, 
Saturday October 25 — 11:00 a.m. — 2:00 p.m. Open House / 5:00 p.m. Gala Dinner Sexual orientation, socio-economic status or level of intelligence or 

ability. God is with you! God is on your side! God is for you! The 

Sunday October 26 — 160th anniversary worship at church exists to end all oppression and prejudice and to bring justice, 
10:00 a.m. with The Rev. Dr. John Vissers compassion, equality and dignity to all people. 


Upcoming CTV broadcasts are on October 6 and 19, November 2 and 16 and December 7, 21 and 25 
ON BELL 584, SHAW 67 AND 368 AND ROGERS 12 AND 518 / 54 QUEEN ST. N. KITCHENER, ¢ 


> our website for more information — www.standrewskw.com 
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Pollock, 
Rev. J. 
Murdo, died 
peacefully 
on August 
3, 2014 in 
University 
Hospital, 
London, Ont. On graduating from 
Knox College in 1947, he was 
appointed to the Fraser Valley, 
B.C. He served there for 14 years, 
establishing congregations at 
Mission and Haney. Called to 
Hamilton Road, London, in 1961, 
he ministered there for 29 years. 
He was active in the community 
and presbytery until retiring in 
1990 and continued providing 
pulpit supply until his 90th year. 

Murdo is survived by his wife 
Joyce (Wooding, Ewart, 48); 
daughters Elizabeth (Stephen 
Firth), Jean and Janice; grandson 
Mark; and one brother Rev. Robert 
Pollock in Vancouver, B.C. 

A celebration of his life was held 
at St. George’s, London, Ont., with 
Rev. Keith McKee officiating. 


ILLUSTRATION: BARRY FALLS 
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FOR THE JOURNEY 


Like a Patio Bear 


Making a habit of our faith. By David Webber, with some storytelling help from Linda Webber 


Something woke me up 
at4am.I wasn’t sure what 
it was so I tried to go back 
to sleep. I heard it again, 
louder this time. David 
and our Lab, Addy were 
both sound asleep beside 
me, oblivious to any noise 
as usual. 

Another bang and I 
got up and turned on the 
deck lights. I went to the 
kitchen window. I no- 
ticed the branches of the 
large spruce tree next 
to our deck moving a bit 
in the wind but nothing 
that would make any real 
noise. Then I noticed my 
two bird feeders. The one 
on the post about two feet 
away from the tree was 
hanging off to the side, 
flapping in the wind. The 
one that was tied to a tree branch was totally gone. All that 
remained was the wooden top swaying in the wind. 

In the stupor of sleep I began to think; what would de- 
stroy my feeders in the wee hours of a dark October morn- 
ing? I thought I’d better go and check to see if someone had 
left the deck gate open. As Addy heard me unlock the kitchen 
door she was up and on my heels waiting for me to let her 
out. I saw that the gate was closed and I was just stepping 
out onto the deck to further investigate when Addy jumped 
out ahead of me. 

That’s when I looked over to where the mangled bird 
feeders were. Less than 15 feet away from me, sitting on the 
deck and looking at me over his shoulder with a rather large 
goofy grin on his face was a huge black bear. I yelled at Addy 
to get in the house, which she did. My first thought was, I 


have to get the gate open 
so the bear can get off 
the deck. Then I thought 
I'd better wake up David 
first. I began heading to- 
wards our bedroom and 
yelling at him to wake up 
because there was a rath- 
er large bear on the deck. 
David isn’t too bright 
when he first wakes up 
so he just wasn’t getting 
it. He was looking at me 
like I'd flipped my lid. He 
was muttering something 
about how a bear couldn't 
possibly get up on a deck 
10 feet above the ground; 
and who left the deck gate 
open anyway? 

I informed David 
that the bear must have 
climbed the tree to get on 
the deck. David decided 
that he would go out on the deck and open the gate while I 
watched the bear. When he got back in the house I opened 
up the kitchen window, clapped my hands and shouted at 
the bear with Addy barking behind me. With the dog barking 
and me yelling, the bear reluctantly reached up and grabbed 
the tree, swung its ample butt over the deck railing and shin- 
nied down the same way he came up. 


The tale that appears above is what we have come to 
call, “Linda’s patio bear story.” And now, I get to make the 
point. The point is that this is not the end of the story. Once 
that old bear had sampled our bird feeders, even though all 
the bird feeders were either destroyed and/or removed that 
very same night, the bear came back. He came backalmost > 
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FOR THE JOURNEY, continued 


every night from the end of October 
until the end of November. He came 
back through a chorus of barking dogs. 
He came back through two rather sig- 
nificant snowstorms leaving his fresh 
paw prints through our yard right to 
the foot of our deck in the eight inches 
of fresh snow that fell each time. We 
kept waiting for him to hibernate for 
the winter but he kept coming back to 
check out the bird feeders. I am sure 
if he ever does hibernate, the first 
thing he will do when he gets up and 
scratches his belly in springtime is 
wander over and check out our bird 
feeders. Such is the nature of habitu- 
ation in bears. 

I find this bear habituation rather 
interesting. When bears get into a 
habit, especially if it involves food, 
good luck in changing the habit. Even 
if something that is apparently more 
enticing comes along, more choice 
pickings so to speak, even then, bears 
will continue to come by and check 
out their old standby sites. And it 
causes me to wonder how it would be 
for me asa Christian if as to the means 
of grace I were more like a patio bear 
as to food. 

John Calvin viewed the means of 
grace primarily as word and sacra- 
ment. For me, when it comes to defin- 
ing what I mean by means of grace, I 
have to confess I am more influenced 
by the other John (gasp!). John Wes- 
ley spoke of the means of grace as 
the ways through which God works 
in deepening, strengthening and en- 
couraging faith. The person of faith 
was expected to develop habits in 
practicing the means of grace so as to 
open up one’s heart and life to God’s 
working. Wesley spoke of individual 
practices of piety such as prayer, fast- 
ing, searching scripture and holy liv- 
ing. He spoke of doing works of mercy 
such as visiting the sick, visiting the 


imprisoned, caring for the needy, 
seeking justice and opposing oppres- 
sion. He spoke of communal practices 
such as Holy Communion, baptism, 
worship, Christian conferencing and 
fellowship or community. Wesley saw 
all of these as means of grace and en- 
couraged the Christian to become ha- 
bituated in practicing all of them ina 
balanced way. He was confidant that it 
was through regularly and habitually 
practicing these means of grace, spiri- 
tual disciplines really, that the pro- 
cess of sanctification powerfully took 
place and the Christian was moved 
towards perfection through the work 
of the Holy Spirit. 

In my hit-and-miss world, in my 
on again-off again spiritual practice, 
this really speaks to me. Concepts 
like habits, discipline and duty are not 
only getting short shrift in my faith 
practice but they seem like they are 
often spoken of and thought of pejora- 
tively in my world. What seems to get 
admired and promoted instead is the 
ability to multi-task, to buzz around 
and do as many things at the same 
time as possible so that at the end of 
the day the wolves are kept at bay. I 
have come to suspect that multi task- 
ing is just another phrase for “can’t 
focus.” Developing habits and com- 
mitting to them has everything to do 
with focus. And you know what? In 
my gut I know that this is what my 
walk with Jesus really needs, and it’s 
what I really crave, too. I'll say it again. 
I wonder how it would be for me as a 
Christian if as to the means of grace I 
were more like a patio bear as to food. 
Habituated. 

Rev. David Webber is a minister of the 
Cariboo, B.C., house church ministry. 
His latest book, When the Aspen 
Flowers, is now available through 
webberink@telus.net. 
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_ Inaworld where we can feel lonely in a crowd: 


; - God is with us; 
we are not alone. 
Inaworld where it is hard to know who we are: 
We have been created in God’s image 

and called by name. 
Inaworld where we are not always sure of the path to follow: 
We have Christ to follow, 
; the Spirit to lead us, 
; and a community 
| where we see God face to face. 

A YOUTH 2014 
FIRMATION OF FAITH 


: 
| 


Have you been trying to find the perfect, 
personal quiet time exercise? 


Do you yearn to deepen and enliven 
your spiritual life? 


Well, look no more! 


Phil Reinders’ monthly Spiritual Disciplines study 
is the perfect solution! 


Found at presbyterianrecord.ca, and in the print edition of the Record from March to 
December, Phil explains how to get back to basics. In these approachable, readable columns, 
Phil shows us how to: 


* PRAY * LISTEN « BE SILENT » TAKE SABBATH * FAST 
AND MORE! 


Start today, and learn the tools and practices that 


will help strengthen you in your walk with Christ. 
It’s also a great study for small groups! 


PRESBYTERIAN 


RECORD 


JOIN THE CONVERSATION: 


FAMILY FEATURE 


Life in the Village How Do You Worship? 


PLUS, OU! 


ANNUAL 
| EDUCATION 
. SECTION 


hasi 


Restorative justice 
practices heal 
broken communities. 


janrecord.ca 


ee 


Daily bread works as a short-hand for the basics 
we need to keep us alive. Literal bread and 
water then, but what else? Company? Calm? 
Endurance? I need patience. Does that count? 
I need strength and love enough to keep myself 
and my family going. I need time. 


“And what does God provide? All of the above? 
Something else? Is this a balanced equation? 
Daily Bread = what God provides? Or might 

there be more to see, if I look closely? 


S© 


—KATIE MUNNIK, THE MESSY TABLE 


READ MORE AT PRESBYTERIANRECORD.CA 
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Thoughts 


FOR THE RECORD 


Time to Listen for the Spirit's Voice 


Stillness and calm are required as the church prepares to discuss same-sex questions. 


of whether 
same-sex relationships 
are germane in matters 


uestions 


of ordination and mar- 

riage are once again being 

raised in the church. Just 
how these questions will appear at the 
spring assembly in Vancouver is still 
unclear, but the relevant overtures have 
either been passed or are under consid- 
eration in at least three presbyteries. 

Unsurprisingly, much anxiety has 
already been expressed online, includ- 
ing fear that the denomination will split 
as a result of whatever decision is tak- 
en. Fearfulness is inevitably self-fulfill- 
ing, so we should all take steps to create 
grace-filled conversations instead. 

When Jesus was facing difficult 
decisions he prayed. He didn’t rush to 
the synagogue to pore over the scrolls. 
Rather, he went off, either alone or with 
a handful of his closest friends, and 
sought God’s will in prayer. 

What is God’s will? What does God 
want of the Presbyterian Church in 
Canada at this time? 

I think listening prayer is what is 
needed to answer that question. 

Rev. Phil Reinders has been writ- 
ing eloquently about various kinds of 
prayer in the Record this year. His Sep- 
tember column, “A Quiet and Attentive 
Spirit,” and June’s “A Listening Heart” 
(both available on our website) are ex- 
* cellent places to seek guidance in this 
type of prayer. 

We need to quiet both our emotions 
and our thinking in order to create a 
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By David Harris 


That is the perpetual 
challenge of evangelism: 
expressing the Good 
News of God's love in the 
context of every culture 


holy space where the Spirit can speak 
to us and help us discern the way for- 
ward. Only then should we reverently 
approach scripture to see what it has 
to say. We may find that the salient pas- 
sages and themes are not the ones we at 
first expect. 

We also need to accept that both 
sides of this debate are trying to be 
biblically faithful. And we have all read 
our Bibles carefully. That said, there 
is little in scripture that is friendly 


towards anything same-sex. On the 
other hand, there is little in scripture 
that can be clearly said to prohibit 
committed same-sex relationships. 

(People will be using different 
translations, so it’s worth noting that 
the first recorded use of the word ho- 
mosexual in English is the early 1890s. 
The word and concept is entirely mod- 
ern. Until that same period, the word 
lesbian referred to something entirely 
different than sexual orientation.) 

When trying to discern what a giv- 
en passage of scripture means, the first 
step is to consider who wrote it and why. 
That’s not my opinion, but the church’s, 
perhaps most eloquently expressed by 
St. Augustine in the third volume of his 
book On Christian Teaching (published 
in 397). Context is crucial. 

Secondly, when it comes to inter- 
preting scripture as far as this par- 
ticular debate goes, most of the heavy 
thinking has been done already. That’s 
not to say a fresh interpretation isn't 
possible. But it’s unlikely. 

Thirdly, there are far fewer verses 
on sexual behaviour (no matter how 
we interpret them) than on slavery. Or 
the role of women and their relation- 
ship to men. And on both these points, 
scripture is far clearer that slavery is 
acceptable and that women shouldn't 
be teaching men than it is that commit- 
ted same-sex relationships are wrong. 

Despite this, the church decided— 
absolutely rightly—that either our 
understanding of scripture was defec- 
tive or that the context was different. 


Whatever the reasons, we now accept 
that slavery is wrong and that gender 
is not an issue for those seeking ordi- 
nation as ministers. 

Neither do we believe in execut- 
ing criminals. In fact, many Christians 
actively campaign to prevent people 
being stoned to death in other parts of 
the world, despite the fact that scrip- 
ture clearly demands this for certain 
breeches of the Mosaic law. 

Moreover, if it is important to take 
into account the context of biblical pas- 
sages, the Spirit also expects us to take 
our Own context into account. That is 
the perpetual challenge of evangelism: 
expressing the Good News of God’s 
love in the context of every culture. 

It’s simply an historical and cul- 
tural fact that stable, loving, commit- 
ted same-sex relationships were never 
considered by those who wrote or ed- 
ited the various books of the Bible. And, 
contrary to what many naysayers pre- 
dicted when gay marriage was legal- 
ized in Canada more than 10 years ago, 
neither homosexual nor heterosexual 
families have fallen apart as a result of 
that decision. Children with same-sex 
parents are growing up just fine. 

Lastly, as far as context goes, it 
is important to weigh how the wider 
community will see this debate. Not 
that it should be the deciding factor, but 
wilful naiveté would be irresponsible. 

We know that the institutional 
church is declining. Religion is not 
declining, but the vessel that has nur- 
tured and carried Christianity is. We 


have to decide, therefore, which issues 
are worth going to the mat for. 

Notably, many evangelicals in the 
United States have decided this is- 
sue isn’t the one. Among other things, 
they realize that the majority of un- 
der-30s don’t see sexual orientation 
as a question. 

The cover of the Oct. 11 issue of The 
Economist puts it bluntly: “The Gay Di- 
vide: Half the world has leapt forward... 
but too many countries are going back- 
wards.” 

Again, it’s not whether you agree 
that God approves of same-sex rela- 
tionships, it’s whether you think God 
really wants the church to go down op- 
posing them. And scripture suggests 
God does not shun any part of creation 
and surely would not deny love and 
companionship to people because of 
something intrinsically part of them. 

Jesus didn’t shun those who were 
considered outcasts in his day. Samari- 
tans—heretics to Israelites—figure 
prominently among those he engaged 
with. Nor was he hard-nosed about 
keeping what was regarded as God’s 
law—his law, in other words. As he said: 
“The Sabbath was made for human- 
kind, not humankind for the Sabbath.” 

Rev. Stephen Farris concludes his 
moderator’s column this month with 
these words: “This isn’t about win- 
ning a debate. It is about God’s will and 
God’s children.” @® 


David Harris is the Record’s publisher 
and editor. 
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Requires Sensitivity 
The Will of Christ, October News 

The headline somewhat offended 
me as it implies, as did Mark Lewis’ 
reported remarks, that those who 
have concerns about the overture 
aren’t interested in seeking the will 
of God or that their opinions are out- 
side the will of God. This is an issue 
that requires absolute sensitivity to 
all sides if we are going to have mean- 
ingful dialogue. 

NEAL MATHERS, NEWMARKET, ONT. 


I would ask my friends at the Record 
to take special care in reporting on 
recently proposed changes to our 
denomination’s position on human 
sexuality and marriage. In my view, 
this article fails to adequately rep- 
resent what took place at the meet- 
ing of the Presbytery of Waterloo- 
Wellington on Sept. 9th. You may not 
be aware of just how controversial 
this overture was in our presbytery. 
More could have been done to seek 
out other voices. We heard a lot from 
Mark Lewis—and nothing from an al- 
ternative viewpoint. Rev. Lewis may 
not approve, but he certainly knows 


that his motion generated contro- 
versy. Eight presbyters, myself in- 
cluded, recorded our dissent. More 
would have dissented if they had read 
the overture, which was buried in 15 
pages of presbytery material and sent 
out a little more than 24 hours in ad- 
vance of the meeting. To trumpet this 
overture as the will of Christ—and to 
give the article that headline—seems 
most likely to shut down those of us 
who disagree and reduce the chance 
that we might actually listen to each 
other. It’s not a promising beginning 
to this next chapter of what may be a 
long and divisive debate. Let’s all do 
what we can to cultivate unity even as 
we're honest about our differences. 
ALEX N. MACLEOD, GUELPH, ONT. 


Listen to Each Other 
Re Driving Division, 
Encrusted Words blog 

As a member of East Toronto 
presbytery, I can only say that the 
overture is presenting an opportu- 
nity for some good discussion and 
there are many members of our court 
and churches who have not been fa- 
miliar with the debate over the years 
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or even with the official position of 
our church. Our October meeting will 
include a good bit of time for discus- 
sion and reflection, and then we will 
revisit the overture in November. 
“Divisive” is the last thing that’s hap- 
pening in East Toronto so far, even 
though I have no doubt that people 
will have some strong feelings, opin- 
ions and commitments on it all. 

And if some of us feel this is al- 
ready something we’ve debated and 
settled on long ago, I can assure you 
there are many in the church who 
feel differently, especially if they are 
personally affected by how they’re 
having to live their identity within 
their families and churches. My 
prayer is that we will really listen 
to each other and hear where we're 
coming from even if we have some 
strong differences. 

HARRIS ATHANASIADIS, TORONTO 
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Wants to be an Insider 
Re The Other Six Days, June 

From a person who has had to 
move a lot, therefore experiencing 
many different churches: 

Ihave read the Bible and do not find 
a commandment to serve the church. 
Rather, we are told to serve God. 

I find that in a new church (to 
us) the “jobs” and “positions” are al- 
ready “taken” and it takes from three 
to five years to become accepted. 
Members, when they need help (for 
bake sales, etc.), call on the people 
they already know. Newcomers are 
left with nothing to do. 

I do not regard church as a social 
club. I want to work for God. If I have 
to work outside the church, why go to 
church? I want to be an insider, not an 
onlooker. 

MARGARET SPRENGER, MILTON, ONT. 


Delight in the Variety 
of God’s People 
Re In the Outer Courts, October 

Andrew, I could send you a pri- 
vate email but I want this to be in 
the same forum as I read the story. 
You know that I am about as “pure 
laine” Presbyterian as it gets, to use 
the term from the article. As such, I 
want to say that I am sorry that hap- 
pened to you and worse, happens 
frequently. Some of us pure laine 
types are slow learners, but I would 
like to think most of us delight in the 
variety of people God has made and 
more specifically, has made Pres- 
byterian. That specifically includes 
you and your journalistic skills, lest 
there be any doubt. 

And no, just in case there is any 
misunderstanding among the read- 
ers, I was not the one who told the 
joke. Some of my jokes may be im- 
proper, but I would like to think they 
are at least funny. 

STEPHEN FARRIS, ONLINE @p 
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Celebrate the season 
with candles from 
Evangel Hall Mission 


Help celebrate the Advent and 
Christmas seasons with pure 
beeswax candles from 
Evangel Hall Mission. Perfect 
as gifts or for devotional use. 
All candles are: 


¢ Hand made at Evangel Hall 
Mission, using pure beeswax 


¢ Burn clean, purer and longer than 
paraffin candles 


¢ Produce a warm light with a 
natural honey scent 


e Eight inch tapered candles 


¢ Made with help from Evangel Hall 
Mission participants 


Advent Candles — are available 
in sets of five including one white, 
one pink and three purple or blue 
candles for $25 plus shipping and 

applicable taxes. 


Christmas Candles — are available 
in green, red and white colours 
for $10 per pair. 


Bring the light of Advent and 
Christmas into your home and help 
support Evangel Hall Mission! 


For further information contact 
Jo Ann Hislop at 
416-504-3563 ext 222 
or joann.hislop@evangelhall.ca 


EVANGEL HALL MISSION 


552 Adelaide Street West 
Toronto, ON M5V 3W8 


Phone (416) 504-3563 


Fax (416) 504-8056 
www.evangelhall.ca 


Charitable registration 
#11890-3129-RR-0001 
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POP CHRISTIANITY 


A Bumpy Year 


Church needs to be a Safe place. By Andrew Faiz 


daughter was an- 

gry with me one day 
when she was three 
years old. She said she 
wanted to be a particular girl at her day 
care. I asked her why she wanted to be 
that girl. She replied, because that girl 
has two moms (that is, no dad to be an- 
noyed by). Ouch! 

That was a decade ago. In my 
child’s world same-sex unions, fami- 
lies headed with same-sex partners, 
are commonplace. In her world this is 
not a debate. 

At the same age my world was very 
different. Divorce rates were the big 
question in our time. Supreme courts 
were striking down old marriage rules, 
making divorce easier. I had friends 
whose parents were separating. That 
was a big deal then. You could be—and 
many were—ostracized from church if 
you were divorced. 

My daughter has her friends’ pa- 
rental rotation memorized; all her 
cohorts do, they build their schedules 
around in which part of the city one of 
them needs to sleep. Her generation 
takes so much for granted that was 
shocking in mine: Public breastfeed- 
ing in the early 1970s? Not a chance— 
yet now, despite the occasional story 
about an uptight restaurant owner, this 
is acommon occurrence. 

The list of changes, subtle and 
grand, over the past half century, has 
filled volumes and will continue to 
do so. In the midst of all that, church 
has also changed; usually several 
steps behind society. Canada opened 
voting booths to women in 1918; our 
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You know that moment, 
in worship, in 
Communion, when all 
the surface differences 
melt away and suddenly 
you're Ina community 
of God's children? 


denomination took another half cen- 
tury, and then considered it again two 
decades later, to allow women to have 
a voice on equal terms. 

We are currently in the midst of a 
debate around issues of sexuality. This 
debate is about a quarter century, at 
least, behind the rest of the world we 
live in. This debate is going to be messy 
and bitter. 

That’s too bad. Folks on either 
side of the divide are going to trot out 
scripture, eagerly parsing bits of Latin 
and Greek for their true guidance on 
who can sleep with whom and who 


can lead worship. But, as in the past, 
the pieces of scripture that will not be 
placed front and centre are all of the 
ones about loving one another as God 
has loved us. 

Church has to be a safe place. A safe 
place where we are embraced by each 
other in the love of God through Christ. 

There are many interesting con- 
versations our denomination needs to 
have, conversations around how best 
to show and share the love we recog- 
nize with each other and society at 
large. And I understand we must have 
this conversation about sexuality be- 
cause no matter how high we build our 
walls society does have a way of enter- 
ing our sanctuaries. 

Church has to be a safe place—an 
open door sanctuary, filled with prayer, 
music, praise and laughter. That hap- 
pens when people share the Good 
News with each other. You know that 
moment, in worship, in Communion, 
when all the surface differences melt 
away and suddenly you're in a commu- 
nity of God’s children? That’s the safe 
place we need to work on. 

Despite what many middle-aged, 
self-important men will tell you Gt 
usually is men, I know, I’m one of them 
and middle aged) the Bible is not a sex 
manual. It is the story of how God so 
loved the world! 

It’s going to be a bumpy year; a year 
that will challenge your orthodoxy. 
Pray. Praise. Worship. It’s not that 
complicated. @P 


Andrew Faiz is the Record’s 
senior editor. 


THINKSTOCK 


Community and World News 


LGBT DEBATE 


All Voices Must 
be Heard 


It’s time for constructive dialogue, 
for clarity, for courage. 


y Connie War 


At their November meetings at least two 
presbyteries will be considering over- 
tures to General Assembly about the in- 
clusion of homosexual people in the Pres- 
byterian Church. Discussions began in 
the presbyteries of Calgary-Macleod and 
East Toronto at their September meet- 
ings when both considered an overture 
that was widely shared online. 

Calgary-Macleod presbytery decided 
“if we were to say anything to this issue, 
it would be an authentic creation of Cal- 
gary-Macleod and not simply parroting 
what someone else might have said,” said 
Rev. Grant Gunnink, who rose to express 
his concerns during an open discussion 
in the presbytery. “So in true Presbyteri- 
an style, a committee was formed. A cou- 
ple of days later they asked me if I would 
be on this committee to work on forming 
what we would say.” 

He admitted “it was very difficult to 
stand up and kind of go against the pre- 
vailing winds” at a meeting where the 
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LGBT, continued 


atmosphere seemed “positive for af- 
firming same-sex relationships as op- 
posed to other ways of dealing with it.” 

He’s not alone. Many who adhere to 
the church’s traditional views of mar- 
riage and sexuality have worried about 
where the overture process could 
eventually lead and how they will be 
perceived if they speak up. 

“We really need to find a way to en- 
ter into constructive dialogue as this 
overture goes forward,” said Rev. Alex 
MacLeod, one of eight presbyters who 
formally registered their dissent when 
the Presbytery of Waterloo-Welling- 
ton voted to support the overture that 
came before it in September. “I trust 
we've all read and prayed and reflected 
on this question of the inclusion, the 
approach to our gay and lesbian broth- 
ers and sisters in the church. What we 
may not have done is sat in the same 
room with one another and listened to 
the stories of that struggle, both from 
those who approach it from a more 
liberal perspective and those who ap- 
proach it from a more conservative or 
historic traditional perspective.” 

MacLeod said he agrees with the 
theology set out by the Committee on 
Church Doctrine in its extensive 1994 
Report on Human Sexuality. In the 


Sally Butterfield said it was hard 
to decide how to approach the 
topic of the Great War for an online 
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section dealing with homosexuality, 
the committee concluded, based on 
its review of biblical texts and their 
broader biblical perspective, that 
“committed heterosexual union is so 
connected with creation in both its 
unitive and procreative dimensions 
that we must consider this as central to 
God’s intention for human sexuality.” 

“My principal concern was, when 
the overture came to the floor of the 
Presbytery of Waterloo-Wellington, 
we didn’t talk about the substance of 
it,’ MacLeod said. “And I hope that in 
the future we will find a way to do that.” 

“Ym aware that this is an issue 
because it is part of the culture that 
we live in,” said Gunnink. “It stems 
directly from the basic assumptions 
and worldviews and what people in 
our culture believe about rights and 
identity and how sexuality plays into 
that. We have to have a response as a 
church. That’s part of our conversa- 
tion with our culture.” 

Yet topics related to homosexuali- 
ty—especially debates about endorsing 
and presiding over same-sex marriag- 
es and the ordination of non-celibate 
homosexual ministers—have proven 
to be divisive in many denominations. 
The worldwide Anglican Communion, 


exhibit she created as a Summer 
student with the Presbyterian 
Church's Archives. Yet as she dug 
into the three major Presbyterian 
periodicals being produced at that 
time, she found interesting articles 
on how “Presbyterians were dealing 
with the ideas and realities of war,” 
she said. 

Butterfield, who is studying for 
a master's degree in information 
management at the University of 
Toronto, said she was interested 
in how editorials tried to reconcile 


for example, has cancelled its 2018 
Lambeth conference, which gathers 
bishops from across the globe once 
every 10 years, because many bishops 
boycotted the 2008 conference after 
an openly gay bishop was consecrated 
in the Episcopal Church U.S.A. 

“What is the correct balance be- 
tween the quest for unity and the call 
to prophetic courage on behalf of those 
who have been marginalized and ex- 
cluded?” asked Rev. Will Ingram, a 
member of East Toronto presbytery 
who supports the idea of an inclusive 
church but worries this process could 
cause painful divisions. “And what is 
the best way to proceed that deepens 
our love for one another; that remains 
faithful to our understanding of the 
gospel; and that results in a greater 
degree of engagement and persuasion 
rather than division and conflict?” 

We need to create safe spaces both 
for those who are gay and those who 
are afraid to be labeled because of 
their more conservative stance, said 
MacLeod. “There’s no substitute for 
sitting down together and praying to- 
gether and listening to each other.” Tt) 


Connie Wardle is the Record’s senior 
writer and online editor. 


seemingly impossible things, like the 
idea of a faith that centred on love 
and the idea of war and the violence 
it entailed. She noted that both faith 
and war were presented as the duties 
of a Christian man. 

The Missionary Messenger, a 
newsletter of the Women’s Missionary 
Society, included articles about 
Aboriginal soldiers—"something 
that is unfortunately often left out in 
discussions of World War I,” she said. 

The online exhibit can be found at 
presbyterianarchives.ca. @ —CW 


DALE WOODS - COURTESY OF PRESBYTERIAN COLLEGE. IRAQ - PHOTO BY ROBERT MACKENZIE. 


Rev. Dr. Dale Woods (right) was inducted as principal of the Presbyterian College, 
Montreal, on Sept. 16 at the Church of St. Andrew and St. Paul. Mr. Ralph Loader (left), 
chair of the Presbyterian College Board of Governors, welcomed all present. 


Evangel Hall Offers 
Handmade Candles 


Churches can make their Advent 
wreaths—and someone’s life—a little 
brighter with a set of beeswax candles cre- 
ated by residents and clients of Evangel 
Hall Mission in Toronto. 

The candle making is a form of social 
enterprise for vulnerable women, a way of 
teaching skills and building community, 
said Jo Ann Hislop, the director of programs 
at the Presbyterian mission. Although the 
candles are currently made in the chapel, she 
said EHM is seeking funding to set up a space 
dedicated to the activity, and hope to receive 
enough money to pay four or five people to 
make candles for a few hours each week. 

People on social assistance in Toronto 
are permitted to make up to $200 a month 
without it affecting the amount they receive 
in assistance. 

An extra $195 a month “doesn’t seem like 
a lot for somebody with a regular job, but for 
somebody like me that’s 20 per cent of my in- 
come,” said Heather Riley, a resident of FHM 
and a volunteer candle-maker. 

Churches and individuals can order can- 
dles online through Evangel Hall’s website, 
evangelhall.ca. Although the mission is fo- 
cusing on Advent and Christmas candles in 
November and December, they will be avail- 
able in many sizes and colours throughout 
the year. @ —CW 
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MINISTER RESIGNS 
OFFICE 


The Presbytery of Kingston has 
granted Bruce Cossar demission from 
office. After he had retired, the former 
minister was accused three years ago 
of sexual assaults dating back several 
decades prior to his ordination. At the 
time, presbytery formally rebuked 
Cossar and suspended him from all 
ministerial and pastoral activity. 


RELATED STORIES ON OUR WEBSITE: 
Minister Suspended, April 2011: presbyterianrecord 
ca/2011/04/01/minister-suspended 

A Probabilities Test : presbyterianrecord. 
ca/2011/04/01/a-probabilities-test 
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Christian Demonstrators on Parliament Hill 


More than 1,000 Christians gathered on Parliament Hill on Sept. 6 to 
protest violence against Christians and other faith minorities in northern 
lraq. Their aim was also to demonstrate solidarity with the hundreds 

of thousands who have been driven from their homes, forced to pay 
protection money, or killed. Iraqi Christians, who have lived in the region 
for 2,000 years, once numbered more than a million. But in the last 
decade their numbers have dropped to fewer than 150,000, with many of 
them now refugees living in the open air in Syria. 

Speakers at the rally included representatives from numerous 
faiths, including Christians, Jews and Muslims, as well as a member of 
parliament, and aid groups active in the Middle East. All were united in 
condemning the actions of the Islamic State (also known as ISIS) as 
barbaric and anti-God and all cited the dictum common to their faiths: 
do to others as you want them to do to you. 

Rabbi Reuven Bulka encouraged Christians by noting that the Jewish 
people had suffered from genocide attempts for 2,000 years but still 
exist. “Never give up, never give in,” he declared. Imam Zijad Delic termed 
ISIS an anti-Islam organization that refuses to accept that the world has 
changed since medieval times. Rev. Anthony Bailey reminded Christians 
that love, not force, must be used to improve the situation. 

Archbishop Terrence Prendergast and MP Paul Dewar, who had just re- 
turned from the region, both called for immediate aid for refugees and for 
the immigration system to act swiftly to offer refuge to the victims of this 
violence. @ —Robert Mackenzie 
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WORLD 


Climate Crisis is ‘About Survival’ 


Faith groups call for action and hope. By Connie Wardle 


aith leaders represent- 
ing nine religions and 
hailing from 21 coun- 
tries gathered in New 
York City on Sept. 21 
and 22 to call for action 
on climate change. 

“We recognize that climate change 
stands today as a major obstacle to the 
eradication of poverty,” they said in a 
signed statement in which they called 
for world leaders to work toward abind- 
ing agreement at the 2015 UN climate 
conference in Paris. “Severe weather 
events exacerbate hunger, cause eco- 
nomic insecurity, force displacement 
and prevent sustainable development. 
The climate crisis is about the survival 
of humanity on planet earth, and action 
must reflect these facts with urgency.” 

The document was the focal point 
of an interfaith conference jointly host- 
ed by the World Council of Churches, 
a body that includes 350 churches 
worldwide including the Presbyte- 
rian Church in Canada, and Religions 
for Peace, an interfaith coalition with 
members in more than 70 countries. 

Among the signatories was Rev. 
Tafue Lusama, general secretary of the 
Ekalesia Kelisiano in Tuvalu, a nation 
composed of reef islands and atolls in 
the South Pacific Ocean. The islands 
are threatened by rising sea levels. Salt 
water is already intruding into the fresh 
water tables upon which Tuvaluans de- 
pend, he said. 

“For my church, this means life, be- 
cause our very existence is challenged,” 
he said. “And anything that challenges 
the livelihood and life continuity of a 
people is a mission from God to us as 
believers.” 
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Faith leaders signed a joint statement on climate change on Sept. 21. 


“Ours is to campaign for industrial- 
ized nations to put money where their 
mouth is because we believe they do 
have the resources, the financial re- 
sources and the technology, to deal 
with this issue,” said Rev. Suzanna Ma- 
tale, general secretary of the Council of 
Churches in Zambia. “But they’re very 
slow to respond.” 

Zambia emits about 2,500 kilo- 
tonnes of carbon dioxide a year, or about 
0.18 tonnes per capita. In comparison, 
Canada emits almost 500,000 kilo- 
tonnes or about 14.7 tonnes per capita, 
one of the highest rates in the world. 

“Panic, fear, economics, those are 
not really ways to motivate the human 
spirit to change,” said Rev. Dr. Rick 
Fee, general secretary of the Presbyte- 
rian Church’s Life and Mission Agency 
and chair of the Ecumenical Advocacy 
Alliance. He attended both the UN cli- 
mate summit on Sept. 23 and the faith 
leaders’ summit that preceded it. “I 
think it’s only through faith that people 
will recognize their responsibility to 
change their lifestyle. And we do have 
to change our lifestyle.” 


The symbol of Noah’s ark has been 
used frequently by faith communi- 
ties to express concern about climate 
change, including as a float in a march 
that drew hundreds of thousands of 
people into the streets of New York on 
Sept. 21. 

In an address to faith leaders, 
Christiana Figueres, executive secre- 
tary of the UN Framework Convention 
on Climate Change, asked them to help 
her maintain “the ark of faith” and the 
“ark of love” as the world moves to- 
ward the 2015 meeting in Paris. 

“We're going to have lots of ups and 
downs,” she said. “And we cannot afford 
to let the downs bring us down.” 

In the face of the crisis affecting 
the world, it is imperative for people 
of faith to speak out in hope, becoming 
a moral voice that goes “to our deep- 
est convictions and commitments as 
human beings,” said WCC head, Olav 
Fykse Tveit. “I say it is immoral to not 
speak of hope in this time.” @ 


Connie Wardle is the Record’s senior 
writer and online editor. 
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Deepening your relationship with God 
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SPIRITUAL DISCIPLINES 


Discovering 
Our Self 


And finding God 
everywhere. By Phil Reinders 


The opening sentence to John 
Calvin’s Institutes of the Christian 
Religion lays out simple spiritual 
wisdom: “Nearly all the wisdom we 
possess, that is to say, true and sound 
wisdom, consists of two parts: the 
knowledge of God and of ourselves.” 

Churches specialize in the first. 
We learn much about God through 
Sunday school and sermons, cat- 
echism and Bible studies. But with- 
out an appropriate self-awareness, 
a healthy knowledge of self, we miss 
out on a greater wisdom. 

There is a spiritual practice work- 
ing this intersection of knowledge of 
God and self, called the examen (or 
examen of consciousness). Ignatius 
made this practice famous, setting 
it as a cornerstone discipline in his 
spiritual exercises. It is rooted in the 
confidence that God is addressing us 
in all of life, in and through our deep- 
est longings (what Ignatius called 
consolations and desolations). 

Since we mostly live harried and 
hurried lives, pressed by multiple 
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SPIRITUAL DISCIPLINES, continued 


concerns and pushed in multiple direc- 
tions, we easily miss noting God’s pres- 
ence with us throughout the day. The 
examen trains us to pay attention to 
the ways God meets us throughout the 
day, sleuthing for the evidence in the 
special care of a friend or the joy we 
found in preparing a meal. 

The practice of the examen is very 
simple. You ask yourself two ques- 
tions: what today connected you to 
God, to life and to others? What today 
disconnected you from God, life and 
others? You are looking for those plac- 
es in your day where you most came 
alive or felt drained of life, moments 
where you were filled with gratitude or 
curdled with ingratitude. 

We need help becoming present 
and attentive to the reality of God and 
His love which is surrounding us, call- 
ing out to us all day long. As author An- 
nie Dillard observes, “beauty and grace 
are performed whether or not we will 
or sense them. The least we can do is try 
to be there.” The examen is the practice 
of being there; awake to the God who 
meets us everywhere and always. 


The examen gives two good 
gifts. One is that it cultivates a grate- 
ful heart. Gratitude, of course, is the 
most appropriate posture for a life 
marked by grace. Its opposite, ingrati- 
tude, is not only irritating but spiritu- 
ally dangerous. Paul notes that a fail- 
ure to give thanks is a form of idolatry 


Where today did | feel 
most alive? Where today 
did | feel drained of 
lite? Where did | give and 
receive love today? 


(Romans 1:21-23), a refusal to trust 
God’s abundant goodness. 

The examen also keeps us honest, 
naming the hard and difficult places 
in life. Since Adam and Eve, we have 
this fig leaf syndrome that compels us 
to cover our shame and hide. Yet even 
there, in those places of brokenness 
and sin, God is very present, with love 


Ghana 
May 2015, 3 weeks 
Youth Contribution: $3,500 


| Love Taiwan 
June/July 2015, 3 weeks 
Youth Contribution: $2,500 


CANACOM: Cuba 
August 2015, 2 weeks 
Youth Contribution: $750 


Starpoint Festival, 
Hungary/Ukraine 

Summer 2015, 2 weeks 
Youth Contribution: $1,500 
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youth in mission 


mission trips for youth aged 18-30 


For more information: 

Matt Foxall, YIM Coordinator 
mfoxall@presbyterian.ca 
1-800-619-7301 ext. 259 
presbyterian.ca/yim 


and mercy. How much of God, how 
much of His healing forgiveness do we 
miss because we prefer to keep from 
Him in the shadows of our days? 

So why don’t you give it a go? Take 
a few moments to become quiet, re- 
minding yourself you are in God’s lov- 
ing presence. Pray a simple prayer, 
asking the Holy Spirit to bring to 
mind all the ways God was present to 
you throughout the day. Then review 
the events of the day, simply scroll- 
ing through what happened. As you~ 
do, ask the two examen questions (see 
below). Then close with a prayerful 
conversation with God about your re- 
sponses to those two questions. 

The examen’s two questions are 
simple, with many variations to ex- 
plore: For what today am I most grate- 
ful? For what today am I least grate- 
ful? These two questions can then 
morph into the following: Where to- 
day did I feel most alive? Where today 
did I feel drained of life? Where did 
I give and receive the most love to- 
day? Where did I withhold or close my- 
self to love? Where today did I have the 
deepest sense of connection with God 
and others? Where today was I most 
disconnected from God and others? 

It’s apractice you can do by yourself 
or with others. Our family has woven 
this practice into dinner table conver- 
sations, asking some version of, what 
was the best part of your day? Where 
did you feel really good? What was the 
hardest part of your day? When did you 
struggle or feel sad? 

It’s asimple and beautiful practice 
for a group to gather around, usher- 
ing us beyond daily chit-chat towards 
a deeper place where we unveil our 
true face. @ 


Rev. Phil Reinders is minister at Knox, 
Toronto, and author of Seeking God’s 
Face: Praying with the Bible Through 
the Year. 
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Advent Expectation 


True freedom exists in imagination. By Laurer 


November 30, 2014 - First Sunday in Advent 
Mark 13:24-37 


Do Presbyterians really believe Jesus will come 
back, as he says he will in our gospel today? 

William Miller was sure Jesus would return on 
Oct. 22, 1844. On Oct. 23 a phrase was coined that 
went down in history: The Great Disappointment. 
Many Millerites fell into deep depression. 


One of Miller’s followers was Ellen White. She re- 
defined the disappointment. The let down came from 
a false belief Jesus would return to earth on Oct. 22, 
1844. Jesus took up his kingdom in heaven. His re- 
entry to the planet was yet to come. The Seventh Day 
Adventist Church was built on Ellen White’s teaching. 

Are Presbyterians any-day-adventists? Our an- 
nual rush to rehearse his first coming answers that 
question. None of us will look up into the sky | 


Faith, 
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to see if he’s actually coming for 
Christmas. 

We don’t want to be lumped in 
with those Christians who are as 
sure as Miller was. We’re honest 
about the state of the world today, 
but we don’t believe it’s on a steep 
slide toward a fiery end. We would do 
well to be more concerned about our 
own consuming, destructive ways on 
earth. Do we really believe the world 
will be consumed or destroyed as a 
result of Jesus’ judgment of it? 

Jesus predicts dark days to 
come. As of today, in the fall of 2014, 
many signs of darkness in the world 
are found. We don’t see those signs 
through the lens of Mark 18. 

What do we do with today’s 
gospel? 

Place Jesus and the first disciples 
in their time. Place the gospel as we 
know it about a generation later. Je- 
sus spoke God’s truth to power, pro- 
nouncing its ultimate downfall. By 
the time his words were first writ- 
ten down the end of the world as 
Jesus and his friends had known it 
was near. Rome was ready to move 
conclusively against the chronically 
troubling Palestinians. 

Jesus’ second-generation dis- 
ciples needed to remember him, 
and know he knew what was hap- 
pening all around them. They 
found hope of salvation in Jesus’ 
words. They turned to a way of 
imagining, and a form of literature 
common in their day. They imag- 
ined a curtain pulled back to reveal 
meaning behind what we experi- 
ence. It’s called apocalyptic. 

Theirlongingfor Jesus’ presence 
became a dream of his return, riding 
on a cloud. That longing shaped 
many of the collected memories of 


Jesus that made up the four gospels, 
and many other more wild and 
wonderful writings. 

Did disciples who survived the 
fall of Jerusalem experience a Great 
Disappointment when Jesus didn’t 
come to their rescue? Some did. 
Most would have known better than 
to take apocalyptic as literally as 
William Miller did, and many faith- 
ful people after him still do. 

Apocalyptic reminded our an- 
cestors in faith that the end of their 
world wasn’t the end of the world. 
It assured them there was a power 
higher even than the powers that 
could rain terrors in their world. It 
didn’t offer them an exemption from 
reality. They suffered with their 
neighbours. 

True freedom exists in imagina- 
tion. The oppressor may have pow- 
er over the bodies of the oppressed. 
If they can imagine themselves in 
other circumstances they are still 
free. That’s why forces of empire 
silence storytellers and take con- 
trol of the story. 

Apocalyptic texts, like Mark 13, 
were first acts of resistance. Not 
tables for some future generation to 
use to chart their future. 

Will Jesus come back some day? 
Anything is possible, whether Pres- 
byterians believe it or not. Our prob- 
lem isn’t that we’ve stopped waiting 
for him. We’ve stopped imagining 
the world as he would have it be. 

We've surrendered to the impe- 
rial narratives of scarcity and con- 
sumption. That’s most obvious at 
this time of the year, if we will but 
wake up and watch. @P 


Rev. Dr. Laurence De Wolfe teaches at 
Atlantic School of Theology, Halifax. 
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Seeking Transcendence 


Opening ourselves to the spiritual. By Fred Stewart 


I doubt that I’m the only one who experiences 
writer’s block. | am grateful that it comes only 
rarely into my work. Another prevalent occurrence 
for me is to get an idea or a single word stuck in 
my head that renders writing about anything else 
virtually impossible. 

Well, the word inhabiting my brain as I ponder 
renewal this month is “transcendence.” For me it 
is the elevation of natural experience to a spiritual 
level above the physical plane of sight, sound and 
touch. Times that seem more important, and the 


15 


presence of God more palpable; times when the 
practice of my faith in corporate worship, personal 
devotion, ministry or mission take on a power anda 
meaning that builds up and reinforces my faith and 
my Christian commitment. 

I cannot claim that transcendence exists only in 
the realm of Christian experience. I have witnessed 
others who had no visible or claimed connection 
to Christ’s church experience transcendence in 
very special ways. It could be in experiencing great 
music, being part of a charity drive that makes a > 
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Right now, millions of people 
around the world are suffering 


as the result of armed conflict. 


More then ever the victims of 
violence are civilians. Caught 
in the crossfire, they endure 
displacement, hunger and 


RENEWAL, continued 


meaningful goal, coming to the 
aid of a neighbour or a stranger 
or even witnessing the first 
moments of life. 

I certainly would not want us 
to chase that feeling as if we are 
transcendence junkies, but I do 
think there is something in under- 
standing that where it is absent, 
renewal may also be lacking. For 
me, the church should be a place 
where transcendence is not rare. 

Can we plan for transcen- 
dence? I am not sure. But I sus- 
pect we can open ourselves to 
great possibility if we work on 
the following ideas: 

Focus on the wonder of God in 
our worship. His creation is amaz- 
ing. His salvation is extravagant. 
His love is overwhelming. The 
triune God draws from us our love 
and response that can reach tran- 


scendence. 
unthinkable trauma. Seek to make a Kingdom differ- 
ence. Love neighbour. Love enemy. 
Everyone deserves to be safe. Everyone deserves to be protected. Love justice, the widow, the orphan 
Respond with us to the terrifying human suffering caused by war. and the poor. Work together with 
extraordinary generosity of time 
Be a Peacemaker. Donate Today. and treasure. Make a difference 
WeRespond.ca/be-a-peacemaker in your local or global community. 


Then watch God bless your efforts 
and your hearts. 
: Broaden your Christian experi- 
ee : eee ence. Find ministry you can share 
cross-denominationally. Learn to 
celebrate the great things Chris- 
tians share in common. Learn how 
(_} Enclosed is my one-time donation for: $ to walk with people who have a dif- 
ferent take on things that you think 
you have right. Listen humbly with 
UL) Visa LJ Mastercard 4 agenerosity of spirit and then work 
Credit card #: together in the name of Christ. 
Expiry date: And when you experience God 
showing up in powerful and signifi- 


_} Yes, | want to become a monthly donor using my credit card 
for $ /month! 


Please provide the following credit card information 


Name on card: 


cant ways and when transcendence 


SEU happens, renewal follows. @ 


Address: 


Phone #: : Rev, Fred Stewart 1s executive 
director of the Renewal Fellowship. 
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MEDITATION 


The Grace of God 


Forgiving those who have wronged us. By Jeff Loach 


the news the other night, I saw 
a tragic story about an elderly 
couple who, in the process of 
fell victim to what is called a “distraction crime.” 
While one potential kitten owner talked to the 
couple, that person’s partner went to use the 
bathroom and stole some valuables. The good 


news from the story is that the robbers have been 
caught because a vigilant neighbour recorded the 
unfamiliar vehicle’s licence plate number. Some 
of the stolen goods have been recovered. 

But there was something very sad that struck 
me about the story. Near the end, the lady who 
was robbed said that if she were to encounter the 
thieves again, she would say, “If I get to heaven, > 


Faith, 
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TCE or es 


But my hope is that as a Christian, 
| would never find myself saying to Someone 
who had wronged me, If! get to heaven, 
I'd better not see you there’ 


Id better not see you there.” 

That statement broke my heart. 

I know absolutely nothing about 
the spiritual lives of any of the people 
involved, so I will not say anything 
about how that lady should have 
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responded. But I will say this: I hope 
that no follower of Jesus would ever 
say that to anyone else. Ever. 

Many people harbour bitterness 
in their hearts. And when a crime has 
just been committed against you, there 


is an understandable anger and grief 
that is experienced. But my hope is 
that as a Christian, I would never find 
myself saying to someone who had 
wronged me, “If I get to heaven, I’d 
better not see you there.” In fact, my 
hope is.that I would see that person 
there, as a result of the grace of God 
pouring out over that person, leading 
to repentance and forgiveness. 

People respond to being wronged 
in various ways. Some respond with 
anger, even after a long time; they 
hope, perhaps, that the offender will 
“rot in hell” or something of the sort. 
Others respond with forgiveness and 
mercy. As Christians, our model is 
Jesus who said (even from the heinous 
pain of the cross), “Father, forgive 
them, for they don’t know what they 
are doing” (Luke 23:34). 

Think about it: Jesus forgave 
those who were responsible for his 
crucifixion in order that the way would 
be paved for you and me to be able to 
be forgiven of our sins—and (here’s the 
catch!) to be free to forgive others their 
sins. Jesus gave us a dangerous model 
for prayer when he encouraged us to 
pray, “forgive us our sins, as we forgive 
those who sin against us” (Luke 11:4). 

Let's not harbour bitterness 
against those who have wronged us. A 
refusal to forgive takes up space in our 
souls and doesn’t pay rent. It’s not easy 
to give such feelings up to God, but we 
are invited by the Lord to do so. When 
we surrender our bad feelings and ill 
will, God will open our hearts to enable 
us to wish heaven’s joy for those for 
whom it might otherwise have seemed 
along shot. @ 


Rev. Dr. Jeff Loach is lead pastor 
at St. Paul’s, Nobleton, Ont. 

He blogs at Passionately His, 
found at presbyterianrecord.ca. 
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Thoughts and inspiration for your daily life 


FAMILY 


Life in the Village 


We were made for community. 
By Amy MacLachlan 


My sister-in-law has three kids—ages four, three 
and newly born. They talk of wanting a fourth. 
Soon. As a mother of two and totally-not-having- 
any-more, I just smile and shake my head, not be- 
ing able to imagine the increased chaos, busyness 
and all-around craziness having more children 
surely entails. 

But her desire for more children is bolstered by 
her extended network of support. Both sets of grand- 
parents live in her town and are ready and willing > 
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FAMILY, continued 


to offer help when needed (and there are 
no other grandkids nearby to steal any 
attention!); a sister is closely involved 
in the girls’ lives; numerous close girl- 
friends have babies of their own and offer 
achance for play dates and fun; extended 
family consisting of aunts and cousins 
are also nearby and offer babysitting 
services; and they re regulars at church, 
where a larger social network exists. 

Now obviously many, many women 
have more than two children (three is 
the new two, don’t you know) despite 
not having the reserves of support my 
sis-in-law does; but, I would hazard a 
guess that such women are also more 
likely to be stressed and run ragged. 

A study at UCLA found that strong 
social support actually lowers a wom- 
an’s levels of stress hormones, thereby 
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contributing to mental wellbeing. 

“Our results, and those of other 
scientists, suggest that low or absent 
support is a significant risk factor for 
postpartum depression and that strong 
supportis a protective factor,” said Jen- 
nifer Hahn-Holbrook, a lead author of 
the study, in a press release. 

I read an article from the Huffing- 
ton Post the other day, where a mother 
lamented the loss of “the village”’—a 
traditional way of living still found in 
many parts of the developing world. In 
such a place, children are the respon- 
sibility of said village. A new mother is 
never left on her own, but rather cared 
for and tended to by other women, her 
babies often carried and soothed by 
others. Women join in their work to- 
gether and share their responsibilities. 

It was a romanticized, glorified ac- 
count to be sure, but even so, the pic- 
ture the author paints is one I think 
most mothers in the Western world 
long for, at least in some form. 

“Tn our village, our members are our 
estate and we build them up,” writes 
author Bunmi Laditan. “You’d know me 
and I’d know you. I'd know your chil- 
dren, and you'd know mine. Not just on 
a surface level—favourite foods, games 
and such—but real, true knowledge of 
the soul that flickers behind their eyes. 
T’dtrust them in your arms just as much 
as I'd trust them in mine.” 

Hmm...sounds sort of familiar, 
doesn’t it? 

“For as in one body we have many 
members, and not all the members 
have the same function, so we, who are 
many, are one body in Christ, and in- 
dividually we are members one of an- 
other” (Romans 12:4-5). 

My church book club is comprised 
of women, mostly mothers and grand- 
mothers. At one of our meetings, we 
got to talking about sharing our faith 
stories with our children, and this led 


to a discussion on the community of 
church. We discussed how we each 
had a role to play in say, helping each 
other through rough spots in our mar- 
riages; through challenges and joys 
with our children. We talked of how a 
child’s parents aren’t (or shouldn’t be) 
the only ones to pass their faith along to 
the next generation, but all the parents 
and adults they come to know and grow 
with every Sunday morning (and hope- 
fully more frequently!). 

“Community is what we were cre- 
ated for,’ writes Shane Claiborne in 
The Irresistible Revolution, the book 
we were reading at the time of this dis- 
cussion. “We are made in the image of 
a God who is community, a plurality of 
oneness.” 

This notion seemed to resonate 
with the group; speaking, I’m sure, to 
a longing for and natural inclination 
to togetherness and interdependence. 
Rather than fenced yards, and driving 
in cars, and locking our doors when 
we step into our homes, we want deep, 
honest friendships, sharing and car- 
ing, dropping in unannounced, calling 
to check in when someone hasn’t been 
at church in several weeks, and drop- 
ping off a banana loaf to a mom going 
through a difficult or stressful time. 

It is, in many ways, the life of my 
sister-in-law. Moms and aunts and sis- 
ters and friends within a stone’s throw 
to help her raise her girls. A regular 
church community to do the same. Life 
in the village. 

“And let us consider how to pro- 
voke one another to love and good 
deeds, not neglecting to meet to- 
gether, as is the habit of some, but 
encouraging one another, and all the 
more as you see the Day approaching” 
(Hebrews 10:24-25). @ 


Amy MacLachlan is the Record’s 
managing editor. 
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TESTIMONY 


Growing in Faith 


And opening the door to understanding. By Patricia Schneider 


Inspired by Alex Haley’s Roots, I’ve been discover- 
ing the faith roots of my family, and it has been a rather 
fascinating adventure. 

My great-great-grandfather was born in 1813 in 
Kilkenny, Ireland. Not to be forgotten, my father named 
me Patricia. Great-grandpa was a staunch Orangeman 
(and therefore, a devoted Protestant) and was the first 
Master of the Orange Lodge in New Westminster, B.C. 

I recall visiting an Orange Lodge as a child. Al- 
though few of my memories remain they did set a mark 
on me. I recall being given a nativity scene and having 
trouble setting it up, with its life-like doll-sized Mary, 
Joseph and baby Jesus. I had been taught that they 


were idols to be worshipped. It took a long time to ac- 
cept they were just three-dimensional pictures of the 
nativity scene. 

In the early days of my life there were very strong 
divisions between Catholics and Protestants. In B.C. 
there was no separation of schools as in Alberta, but 
the differences were there—seen in things like who you 
chose as friends. 

I married a Protestant man and raised Protestant 
children. Yet both of them married Catholics—and I 
have foundthat my own faith has been enriched. [recall 
Paul’s admonition to his followers in Philippians 1:18 
when they worried about others preaching the > 


Life 
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gospel. He said, “It does not matter! I 
am happy about it ... so long as Christ 
is preached in every way possible.” 

There are still things that I have 
problems with in the Catholic faith 
but I am astounded at how much I 
can accept. 

Perhaps that is because I have been 
led there by my grandson, Michael, 
who has such a deep love for the Lord. 
I hope to have played a small role in this 
as each summer he would visit with his 
sister and we began each day with the 
“Daily Bread.’ As Michael grew older 
our discussions grew deeper and al- 
though we did not always agree, he grew 
in his faith and so did I. 

So, it came as no surprise when he 
shared that he was thinking of going 
into the priesthood. As a married man 
with three little children, I knew this 
would be a challenge. (In the Ukrai- 
nian Catholic Church, where Michael 
was baptised, priests can marry.) But 
he began the process and this summer 
he took a big step toward achieving his 
goal. He became a deacon in his church. 

The ceremony itself was very rev- 
erent and there was of course the lay- 
ing on of hands and communion. But 
what touched me most was the mo- 
ment when his wife and three children 
stepped forward and handed his new 
deacon’s vestments to the bishop. 

We are instructed in scripture to 
clothe ourselves with righteousness 
and here was the visible sign of that as 
the bishop pulled the gown over Mi- 
chael’s shoulders. It was a moving mo- 
ment and I wept. The little boy I had 
once bounced on my knee had accepted 
such a responsibility and I prayed God 
would be with him every step of the way. 

My great-grandfather is no doubt 
turning over in his grave, but I have been 
and continue to be on this interesting 
journey. I once told Michael that God 
had given him a Protestant grandma for 
areason, but I think God has given mea 
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Catholic grandson for a reason, too. 

God knows what our needs are and 
He placed me in a setting that was so 
different from Michael’s. I think I have, 
like Paul, realized that the message 
of love and forgiveness he preached 
about can be said in so many different 
ways and that only God knows what 
will reach into our hearts and open the 
door to our understanding. 

And we need lots of understand- 
ing in today’s world. For some of us, 
our very faith foundations (and our 


Yes, itcan bea 
frightening world 
and we can be 
intimidated at times 
but people are 
Still created in 
God's image 


unacknowledged prejudices) are being 
shaken. We want desperately to do the 
right thing, but what is right? Where 
does God want us to draw the line? 
Where does our tolerance level end 
and we say, “No, no, this is not right.” It 
has taken me a lifetime to remove my 
old prejudices regarding the Catholic 
Church. It is love that has done this— 
love for my grandson. Is it possible to 
take that non-condemning, all forgiv- 
ing love and carry it into other divi- 
sions in society? Can I give the kiss of 
Christian charity to someone who I 
have probably misunderstood? We 
may have to take tiny steps but surely 
with God’s help there are some an- 
swers. Have I the courage to search my 
soul and see what God sees? And then 
am I willing to change my attitudes 
and learn other points of view with an 
open mind? 


God calls us to different tasks dur- 
ing our lifetimes. I volunteered at our 
hospital for 35 years. Often I was on 
my feet all day, feeding patients, burp- 
ing babies or running errands. Physi- 
cally, that is no longer possible for me. 
Instead I host a Bible study group of se- 
niors every Friday. Luckily I can do that 
sitting down. God has called me to that 
ministry at this time of my life. 

Somewhere along the path of life 
I have lost some of my courage. Yes, it 
can be a frightening world and we can 
be intimidated at times but people are 
still created in God’s image and we need 
to be open to that. We can let our little 
light shine right here... next door, down 
the street, in the mall. Our Christian 
faith should be shining at all times and 
on all people, not just those who sit in 
our pews on Sunday. 

What we may be missing in all 
this is the Holy Spirit. We need to 
pray that God’s will be done. This 
means letting go of a lot of garbage 
and hanging on tightly to our faith. 
We need new insights and perhaps 
we need to look at what is working 
in other churches. Can we as Presby- 
terians call out for insight as did our 
ancestors, pleading for direction in 
the midst of terrible times? 

We may need to make changes and 
do things in different ways but we must 
continue to sow the word and we must 
not give up, even when our seeds fall 
on rocky ground and the harvest is less 
than our longed for expectations. We 
must pray for God’s direction and not 
live as those without hope. And we will 
ask the Holy Spirit to touch the hearts 
of those we are attempting to reach 
and we will believe with all our hearts 
that our God is faithful and, in turn, we 
must be also. @ 


Patricia Schneider is a freelance writer 
living in Alberta. Her blog can be found 
at presbyterianrecord.ca. 
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POETRY 


Prayer of a 90-Year-Old 


By Gwyneth Whilsmith 


Dear Lord: 

Where in the world has my body gone? 
Yes, the one You made 

That has served 

Me so well. 

Remember how it won all those prizes 
For high jumping and three-legged races? 
The one who danced late in the moonlight 
With head snuggled on partner’s shoulder. 
The same one that pushed baby 

Buggies for miles, and ran 

After errant children. 

That walked briskly to work 

And gardened. 

Did everything I asked. 

Now, when I suggest 

It jump up from a chair, 

It rocks back and forth 

Maybe half a dozen times 

Before making up its mind 

To falter across the room 


Like a drunken duck, 
With an alarm around its neck 
Incase tt doesn’t make it. 


I grieve for my lost body 
Even though I know 

The replacement 

Is trying hard. 

So Lord, thank you for that! 
Amen. @ 


Gwyneth Whilsmith lives in Kingston, Ont. 
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REFLECTION 


Anchored in Hope 


Our confidence is in Christ. By Olive Regina Anstice 


As a child growing up in England during the Second 
World War, I never once heard anyone comment that 
Britain could possibly suffer defeat. Schooling was re- 
duced to part time; many teachers had been enlisted 
into the fighting forces. Rations were minuscule; we 
even grew foodstuffs in the window pots. The local hab- 
itat changed; flowering gardens were replaced by veg- 
etable plots; a pleasant park where we had safely played 
as small children and where the gates had been locked 
early every evening, suddenly lost its railings—they 
were needed for ammunitions. Times were dire, inva- 
sion was imminently expected, the Home Guard was is- 
sued with truncheons for defense. 

Yet never once, as far as I can recall, did we ever 
think that as a nation we would fail in the task to which 
we had pledged ourselves. And, of course, over time we 
made it through and achieved victory. 

Recently I have been rereading the early chapters of 
the Book of Acts. The small, incipient church initially 
was full of fear. The disciples huddled together in one 
place. But then, in a new way, they encountered God. 
They realized that they possessed or were possessed by 
the Holy Spirit; the living Christ again became real to 
them and they knew that his promise to build his church 
would be realized until such time as he came again in 
person. We read that those early disciples who were not 


formally schooled but who had been with Jesus, went 
out and immediately through their powerful word 3,000 
persons were added to the church. Thereafter, confident 
in the presence of Christ, they became alive even to the 
point of death. They spread the good news of God’s rec- 
onciling love offered and victoriously confirmed at Cal- 
vary. They knew that their message would ultimately 
prevail as indeed it did. The worldwide church today is 
the most recent proof. 

It is obvious that a positive, hopeful attitude is es- 
sential to the accomplishment of one’s goal. Christians 
in the West have every reason—despite challenges such 
as reduced numbers, church closings and financial 
woes—to be characterized by hope. That is, as long 
as they place their confidence in our Lord and boldly 
affirm in word and action that, as put by hymn writer 
Robert Lowry (1826-1899), they worship a Christ who: 

“Arose a Victor from the dark domain, 

And He lives forever with His saints to reign.” 

Many changes doubtless lie in the future. But as long 
as Presbyterians faithfully preach and try to live out the 
redemptive love of God in Jesus Christ, surely they have 
every reason not to be discouraged. @ 


Olive Anstice is amember of St. Andrew’s, 
King Street, Toronto. 
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Freely you 
have received, 
freely give: 


Matthew 10:8 


Thank you for giving a gift through 
The Presbyterian Church in Canada’s 
Gifts of Change program. These gifts 
change lives—both here in Canada 
and around the world. 


Please note: 


e Your gift will help our partners carry out 
the overall goals of the program; 


¢ Actual costs may vary depending on current 
and local market conditions; 


e In the event that gifts received exceed project 
requirements, or if programs or circumstances 
change, donations will be directed to programs 
with a similar intent or location. 


Together we are making a difference. 
Thank you for your support! 


This catalogue contains just some of the projects you can support through 
Gifts of Change. A complete list of projects can be found online at 
presbyterian.ca/giftsofchange. 


a 


Give a gift that matters! 


Choose Projects 
CODE PROJECT NAME AMOUNT 


TOTAL: 
Personal Information 


Name: 

Address: 

City: Province: Postal Code: 
Telephone: Email: 


Would you like us to send a Gift Card? 
Please include the gift recipient’s name and address, and we will send a gift card on your behalf. 


Name of Gift Recipient: 


Address: 


City: Province: Postal Code: 


Message: 


Payment Method 


LJ Cheque (Please make cheques payable to The Presbyterian Church in Canada, and include the project code in the memo line.) 
[_] Visa [_] Mastercard 


Name on card: 


Credit card # Expiry date: / 


Give online, by phone or detach this coupon and mail it to 


Gifts of Change 
The Presbyterian Church in Canada 


Sis 50 Wynford Drive, Toronto, ON M3C 1J7 
416-441-1111 Or 1-800-619-7301 


Presbyterian 
World Service 
& Development 


is the development and relief 
agency of The Presbyterian Church 
in Canada. PWS&D’s sustainable 
development programs help 
communities around the world 


overcome poverty. Find out more 
at WeRespond.ca. 


PWSSC05 


Sunday School Challenge: 
Support a Savings Group 


Take part in the PWS&D Sunday School 
Challenge and help make lasting 
improvements in the lives of women and 
their families in Malawi. Your support will 
help women work together to save money 
and access small loans, enabling them to 
provide for their families and improve the 
lives of everyone around them. 


$348 helps six women join a savings 
group and access small loans 


*Donations made to this program are maximized 
through matching funds from the Government of 
Canada. 
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Sowing the Seeds of 
Food Security 


y, 


Subsistence farmers in developing countries 
work hard on small plots of land, struggling 
to provide food for their families. You can 
help farmers learn to improve crops, 
conserve resources and sell their goods— 
providing food for today and an income for 
the future. 


$15 provides a farmer with maize and 
sorghum seeds 


$45 trains a farmer in conservation 
agriculture techniques to grow more food 


$70 aids reforestation efforts by planting 
100 new trees 


$95 teaches a farm family how to market 
their produce 


$165 gives a vulnerable family livestock 
(rabbits, goats or a cow) 


$180 starts a school garden and teaches 
children about nutrition and healthy eating 


presbyterian.ca/giftsofchange 


A gift in any amount 
ensures PWS&D is able to 
respond where the need is 
greatest and helps keep 
administrative costs low. 


PWHEAo1 


From Sickness to Strength 


Inadequate access to health care, high medical 
costs and limited knowledge about health 
prevent millions of people from living full and 
productive lives. Your gifts tackle maternal and 
child health issues, provide support to orphans 
and vulnerable children, improve nutrition 

for people affected by HIV, and empower 
communities to prevent the spread of the 
disease. 


$25 helps someone living with HIV stay 
healthy by planting nutritious food 


$100 supports new mothers and their 
children to start life right 


$150 provides an HIV and AIDS support 
group with pigs to improve their livelihoods 


$1,380 trains one person to educate their 
community about HIV prevention 


$9,660 helps construct a community-based 
childcare centre for orphans and vulnerable 
children 


PWEDUo1 


A Classroom for Every Child 


While we often take education for granted, 
many children in the developing world— 
especially girls—never have the opportunity 
to go to school. Education is one of the most 
critical tools in breaking cycles of poverty. 

By opening classroom doors and providing the 
necessary supplies, your gifts will help children 
reach their full potential and access better 
opportunities for the future. 


$55 provides school supplies to an orphan 
or vulnerable child 


$65 trains one girl in peace, gender and 
human rights so she has the knowledge and 
confidence to build a better future 


$250 sends a child to school for one year 


presbyterian.ca/giftsofchange 


PWH20 


Fresh Water Renewal 


Help a community access a sustainable water 
supply and proper sanitation facilities. Your 
gifts will provide clean drinking water and help 
prevent the spread of waterborne illnesses. 


$90 installs a household latrine to promote 
better health 


$215 trains a village water committee on 
well maintenance and water conservation 
to ensure water for the future 


$1,240 constructs a village rainwater tank 


$9,500 builds a deep-water well ina 
community 


PWSBSLo1 


The Power of 50,000 


There are many things people need in order to 
survive—including nutritious food, education, 
health care and a safe place to live. You can 
help 50,000 men, women and children in 
Malawi break free of poverty by building 
sustainable livelihoods. Through your gifts, 
children will get an education, youth will train 
for jobs and entire communities will work 
together to improve the lives of everyone 
around them. 


$58 empowers one woman to join a 
savings group 


$300 supports a care group where mothers 
learn practical skills to improve family health 


$330 trains one parent-teacher committee 
on gender issues and fundraising 


$425 provides a vulnerable youth with 
vocational training and employment skills 


$870 helps a women’s group learn to save 
money and start small businesses 


*Donations made to this program are maximized through 
matching funds from the Government of Canada. 


presbyterian.ca/giftsofchange 


Many of these programs are supported 
in partnership with Canadian Foodgrains 


Bank, a coalition of 15 church-based 
agencies working together to end hunger. 


PWEMRGo1 


Respond to Emergencies 


Respond to disasters, war and 
persecution by providing 
immediate relief, emotional 
support and long-term 
rehabilitation for people in crisis. 


$22 ensures a family has soap 
and other essential hygiene items 


$125 supplies a family with an 
emergency food package, lasting 
one month 


$235 provides a shelter kit for 
a displaced family 


Disasters strike when we least 
expect them. Help PWS&D 
respond as soon as an emergency 
occurs, by making a gift to be used 
where and when needed most. 


$100 responds to conflict and 
disaster immediately 


PWREFo2 


The van Mossel 
Refugee Support Fund 


The van Mossel Refugee Support 
Fund is helping PWS&D work 
with refugees, both in Canada 
and internationally. It helps 
congregations sponsor refugees 
to Canada and provides 
emergency support around the 
world to people who have been 
displaced due to conflict or 
disaster. 


Agiftinany amount will 
allow PWS&D to provide hope 
and opportunity to some of the 
world’s most vulnerable people. 


presbyterian.ca/giftsofchange 


PWGIFTo1 


Make a bigger impact— 
give a gift together! 


Join with others in your congregation 
to give a gift that will impact an entire 
community! The power of giving together 
allows you to support the development of 


an entire community through these gifts. 


$870 helps one group of women in 
Malawi join together and save for the 
future 


$1,520 provides a community with 
vegetable seeds, fruit tree saplings, tools 
and training to help end hunger 


$9,500 builds a deep-water well ina 
community 


$9,660 helps construct a community- 
based childcare centre for orphans and 
vulnerable children 


presbyterian.ca/giftsofchange 


International Ministries 


sends mission personnel and supports 
leadership development, evangelism 
and innovative programs of church 


partners around 
the world. 


IMBKo1 


Buy a Minister a Bike 


In Kenya and Malawi, ministers must 
often travel considerable distances 
to reach congregations in rural and 
remote areas. Your gift will help our 
partner churches purchase bicycles 
and motorcycles to help ministers 
share God’s love with more people. 


$80 buys one standard bicycle 
$150 buys one mountain bike 
$1,000 buys one motorcycle 


presbyterian.ca/giftsofchange 


IMMAo7 


Bring Hope to Prisoners 


Life is bleak in Malawi’s prisons. Activities are few, 
prisoners often receive just one meal a day and it can 
take years before cases are heard in court. A visit from 
a prison chaplain, theological students and other 
church members provides hope. Bible studies are 
changing prisoners’ lives as they find faith in Christ. 


$6 buys one carton of soap 

$10 buys a Bible or hymnbook in Chichewa 
$35 provides drinks and snacks 

$70 buys two goats to provide meat for meals 


$160 provides transportation costs for prison visits 


IMROo2 


Share the Gift of Music 


Help students from the Hungarian Reformed 
Theological Seminary in Cluj, Romania share the 
gospel message through music in Transylvania. 


$50 pays for programs and advertising for one 
community concert 


$75 buys 20 copies of new sheet music 


$100 provides transportation for a short choir 
excursion 


$200 records a choir concert, enabling them to 
reach a much larger audience 


IMLBo1 


Equip New Ministers with a 
Start-up Library 


Provide new graduates from theological colleges of 
our international partners with a start-up library of 
resource books, including a Bible commentary, Bible 
dictionary, systematic theology book and counselling 
handbook. 


$20 buys a Bible commentary or Bible dictionary 


$100 buys a start-up library of seven books 


presbyterian.ca/giftsofchange 


IMEEo1 


Rebuild Christian Schools 


In communities where belief in God was discouraged for 
years, the Christian schools of the Reformed Church in 
Eastern Europe offer youth a quality education in a Christian 
environment. Help repair buildings and purchase updated 
equipment and school supplies for these schools. 


$20 buys supplies for an elementary school student for 
one year 


$30 buys supplies for a secondary school student for one year 


$500-$2,000 helps repair school buildings 


IMKEo2 


From Prisoner to Worship Leader 


The PCEA’s Theological Education by Extension program 
provides practical, interactive theological courses to help 

lay leaders understand scripture, apply it to their context and 
put it into practice. The curriculum includes an entire unit on 
HIV and AIDS. The PCEA has started offering this course to 
prisoners who are eager to learn about God and turn their 
lives around. You can help them achieve their dream of having 
2,100 inmates—from 14 different prisons across Kenya— 
graduate with a diploma over the next three years. 


$10.50 provides an inmate with a Bible 
$45 provides each inmate with eight course books 


$1,250 provides a graduation ceremony for one thousand 
prisoners 


IMTAoi1 (Taiwan); IMNIo4 (Nigeria); IMMUo1 (Mauritius) 


Translate the Bible 


Did you know there are still some people who cannot read 
the Word of God in their own language? You can help with 
translation and printing costs so that people in Taiwan, 
Nigeria and Mauritius can read and understand the Bible 
in a language that speaks to their heart. 


$5 helps print the New Testament in Creole (Mauritius) 
$10 helps publish a Bible in Igbo, Ezaa or Izii (Nigeria) 


$15 helps publish a Drekay, Paiwan or Bunun Bible (Taiwan) 


presbyterian.ca/giftsofchange 


Canadian Ministries 
equips congregations and supports new church 
development, native, refugee, rural and inner-city 


ministries in Canada. i 


CM24 


Build Bridges of Healing 


PCC native ministries restore 
relationships and provide vital 
services to Aboriginal people in 
Canada. Help these ministries offer 
counselling, healing circles, parenting 
classes and after-school programs 
and provide shelter, food, clothing 
and other basic needs. 


$10 provides a meal for someone 
who is homeless 


$25 provides a basket of food 


$50 supports counselling and 
parenting classes 


$100 buys books and supplies for a 
student completing their high school 
equivalency 


$150 provides food for a cooking 
class 


CMo3 


Build Christian Community 


Help Boarding Homes Ministry link 
residents of boarding homes with 
members of local congregations. 
Your gift will support pastoral care, 
recruit and train teams from 
churches, provide seasonal 
celebrations and invite congregations 
across Canada to create small group 
community ministries in their 
neighbourhoods. 


$10 goes where needed most 


$35 provides snacks and 
refreshments for a house visit 


$50 helps buy art and music 
supplies 


$300 provides a Christmas or 
Easter dinner in a boarding home 


presbyterian.ca/giftsofchange 
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Bring Hope to Inner-City Children 
Bring hope to Canada’s inner cities. Help 
provide at-risk youth with after-school 
programs, summer camp, tutoring, sports 


facilities and the opportunity to build healthy 
relationships and self-esteem. 


$10 buys transit tickets for a child to attend 
programs for one week 


$40 provides healthy snacks for a child in 
an after-school program for a month 


$75 provides youth leadership for one day 


CM31 


Welcome a Refugee 


Welcome people fleeing violence and conflict 
by supporting the ministry of Action Réfugiés 
Montréal. Help refugees rebuild their lives in 
Canada. 


$25 buys telephone cards for 5 refugees 
in detention 


$50 builds community by connecting 
refugees in a Twinning Program 


$100 provides visits to the immigration 
detention centre for one month 


$200 helps sponsor a refugee 


CM34 
Give the Gift of a Smile 


Help Evangel Hall provide free dental services 
to some of Toronto’s most marginalized 
people, restoring self-esteem and giving 
people confidence to rebuild their lives. 


$23 buys one x-ray 
$110 extracts a tooth 
$200 provides a complete oral exam 


$500 buys a denture 


presbyterian.ca/giftsofchange 


One Mission, 
wis Two Funds 


Our mission, in a world of many nations, peoples, denominations 
and faiths, is to learn from one another and work together 
for the healing of the nations. 


Presbyterians Sharing is the 
national church fund that 
supports the overall mission 
and ministry of The 

Presbyterian Church in Canada. 
Congregations commit to 
raising an accepted allocation 
each year. 


Presbyterian World Service & 
Development is the PCC’s international 
development and relief agency. PWS&D raises 
funds directly from congregations and individuals 
—over and above gifts to Presbyterians Sharing. 


Ways to Give 


presbyterian.ca/giftsofchange 


416-441-1111 
1-800-619-7301 


Gifts of Change 

The Presbyterian Church in Canada 
50 Wynford Drive 

Toronto, ON M3C 1J7 


THINKSTOCK 


HISTORY 


A Time to 


Contemplate 
The 100th anniversary of WWI. 


S O KeTTIA 


Between 2014 and 2018, Canada will 
be celebrating the 100th anniversary 
of the First World War. Some will quite 
rightly ask: Why should we as a nation 
or we as Presbyterians celebrate this 
war? Canada was a sparsely populated, 
dependant, largely rural, backwater Do- 
minion within the much larger British 
Empire at the outset of war. Canada had 
no real identity apart from the British 
Empire. Canada did not control its own 
foreign policy; it was dictated by Britain 
and its Foreign Office. When Britain 
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HISTORY, continued 


Why should we as achurch celebrate or at least remember those who 
sacrificed so much that we might live in peace? First and foremost, 
as Canadians and as Presbyterians, we owe the many freedoms we enjoy 
to those who fought and those who died or were wounded 


declared war on the triple alliance of 
Germany, the Austro-Hungarian Em- 
pire, and Italy on Aug. 4, 1914, Canada 
had absolutely no say in the matter. 
At the outset of war most Canadians 
were comfortable with this arrange- 
ment. If the interests of the British 
Empire were in peril, most Canadians 
wanted to do their part to rectify the 
situation. While Canada in 1914 saw 
itself as a Confederation of provinces 
linked to each other by common inter- 
ests and values and also by two trans- 
continental railroads and other East/ 
West tributaries, the provinces had 
very little do with one another. For 
many, the Dominion of Canada was a 
theory rather than something they ex- 
perienced firsthand. For many, their 
allegiance went back to their country 
of origin, which was often England, 
Scotland or Ireland. 

The First World War would start 
to change all that. In our Dominion of 
seven million people, 600,000 served 
in uniform and 450,000 of them served 
overseas. This meant that Canadians 
from every region in Canada, from ev- 
ery social and economic group, from 
every imaginable occupation and pro- 
fession, as well as every religious de- 
nomination served side by side and 
discovered that Canadians working 
together could do what others were in- 
capable of doing. 

The Canada that emerged from the 
crucible of the First World War was a 
far different country than the one that 
entered the war. While it is true that 
Canada continued to consider itself 
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part of the British Empire, the seeds of 
independence were sown on the killing 
fields. While Canada may not, as some 
say, have been born on Vimy Ridge, it 
is not hyperbole to say that such mo- 
ments of great achievement during 
WWI were akind of epiphany of things 
to come. There are some who would 
say that the British Empire died on the 
Somme. I would not go that far but the 
days of the British Empire were defi- 
nitely numbered. 

The Dominion of Canada was be- 
coming stronger and much more con- 
fident in exercising its own judgment 
and making its own way in the world. 
At first this was expressed by hav- 
ing Canada perceived and treated as 
a more highly respected and valued 
Dominion within the British Empire. 
It would not be long until Canada was 
ready to strike out as a nation on its 
own. The First World War definitely 
accelerated this process. 

Prior to the war, Canada was 
considered a colony with immense 
resources but with a tiny population 
comprised of farmers and those who 
made their living harvesting primary 
resources. There was limited industry 
and Canada had no say on the world 
stage, as it was totally subservient to 
Great Britain. As a result of Canada’s 
participation and proud record in 
the war, it emerged as a nation with a 
legitimate and admirable standing on 
a global scale. Canada was a signatory 
on the Treaty of Versailles, something 
few would have believed possible at the 
start of the war. Canada’s population 


was growing. Industrialization fed 
by the war was taking hold. Fueled 
by the need to win a crucial election 
during the war, the Borden government 
presented legislation to enfranchise 
women. In many ways the First World 
War changed Canada and on the whole 
those changes were considered to be 
both positive and welcomed. 

Why should we as a church cel- 
ebrate or at least remember those who 
sacrificed so much that we might live 
in peace? First and foremost, as Ca- 
nadians and as Presbyterians, we owe 
the many freedoms we enjoy to those 
who fought and those who died or were 
wounded. In addition, the Presbyteri- 
an Church was one of the four largest 
Protestant denominations at thetime. 
Some 50,000 Presbyterians served 
in uniform. We had the third largest 
number of chaplains in the Canadian 
Corps. When the call to arms went out 
during WWI, Presbyterians joined up 
in the thousands to do their bit. This , 
is a part of our history. Many of our : 
churches have their Roll of Honour on 
their walls. Some have the colours of 
regiments replete with battle honours 
hanging on flagstaffs in their sanctu- 
aries. The 2014-18 period is a time to 
contemplate what this all means and 
to give thanks for those who, when the 
world was in peril, responded with life 
and limb to guard what we as Canadi- 
ans hold most dear. @ 


Rev. David Kettle is secretary general 
of the Canadian agency of the 
Commonwealth War Graves Commission. 
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ADVERTISING SUPPLEMENT 


Challenge 
and Change 


TRAINING FOR MINISTRY TODAY. 


Embracing 
Change to 
Better Prepare 
Future Leaders 


THE PRESBYTERIAN 
COLLEGE, MONTREAL 


resbyterian College’s mission is 
“Engaging the world through 
congregations, one leader at 


a time.” It follows the same mission 
given by Jesus to go into all the world. 
Our contribution is through theolo- 
gical education but our mission is 
engaging the world. The challenge is 
that the church is called to engage the 
world and at the same time preserve 
the values that make it the church. 
According to one writer, “The only 
way to preserve values over time is to 
be involved continuously in renewal 
and change, thus finding ever fresh 
expressions for those values.” (Church 
Leadership, Lovett H. Weems, Jr.) 
Presbyterian College has set its 
sight on engaging these changes. 


EDUCATION 


The Board of Governors of 
The Presbyterian College, Montreal 
invites nominations for the 
awarding of the honorary 


Doctor of Divinity degree. 


Nominations consist of a 
completed nomination form, 
three reference reports and a 

current curriculum vitae of the nominee. 


Please send nominations to 
before December 15, 2014 to: 
D. Woods 

3495 University St. 

Montreal, QC H3A 2 A8& 


Nomination forms can be 
downloaded from 


www.presbyteriancollege.« 
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ADVERTISING SUPPLEMENT 


The Presbyterian College, Montreal 
Is seeking a 


Director of 


Pastoral Studies” 


The Director of Pastoral Studies 
works primarily with students in 
their final year of study, in 
preparation for congregational 
leadership or other forms of 
Christian ministries. 


The successful candidate will have a 
strong background in effective 
congregational ministry and proven 
management and leadership skills. 
An earned Doctorate is desirable. 


Candidates must be, or be eligible 
to become, ordained ministers of 
Word and Sacraments within 
The Presbyterian Church in Canada. 


Fluency in both official languages 
will be regarded as an asset. 


Please send resumes before 
December 15, 2014 to: 

Rev. Jeff Veenstra 
c/o Presbyterian C 
3495 University 
Montreal, QC 
H3A 2A8 


llege 


A full job description 
is available at 
www.presbyteriancollege.ca 
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We are working with the Faculty 
of Religious Studies at McGill to 
shape the B. Th. program so that 
students can study theology with 
a minor in areas such as social 
work, leadership, ethics, multi- 
faith traditions and non-profit 
enterprises. Our goal is to provide 
a place where people with 
multiple vocations can explore 
their faith and engage the world. 

We are developing opportu- 
nities for research and practice in 
congregational renewal and new 
church development. We now have 
an M. Div. that allows students to 
spend an additional six months in 
training in either congregational 
renewal or new church deve- 
lopment. 

We are focusing on growing 
and supporting leadership for 
both lay and clergy. There are 
many challenges facing the church 
today and it is easy to become 
discouraged. We are committed 
to the ministry of encouragement. 


We are in discussions with 
Ashland Seminary to develop a 
Pastors of Excellence program 
that brings encouragement and 
renewal to ministers so that they 
can continue their ministries in a 
life-giving way. We continue with 
an extensive mentoring program 
for new graduates in their first five 
years of ministry. 

We are building the Presbyte- 
rian College Leadership Centre 
and we invite you to check out our 
new web page at pc-leadership.ca. 
The Leadership Centre will provide 
opportunities for lay people to 
study theology and explore their 
faith in the workplace, the commu- 
nity and the church. It will include 
an exciting program for young 
adults who would like to explore 
the connection between faith and 
vocation, develop leadership skills 
and explore mission. 

It is an exciting venture of faith, 
trusting that God has more to do 
than we can think or imagine. 


PURSUING EXCELLENCE IN THEOLOGICAL EDUCATION 
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lynamic and engaged leaders 
inistry make a difference in 
jes every day. 


Through its Masters, Doctoral 
non-degree programs 
n campus and online), 

Knox College has equipped 
- congregations and communities 
ith these leaders for 170 years. 


xplore your faith and serve 
d with a strong voice. Join 
Knox community today. 


KNOX COLLEGE 


www.knox.utoronto.ca 


Education for 
Ministry in 

a Changing 
Context 


ST. ANDREW’S HALL AND 
VANCOUVER SCHOOL OF 
EEOLOGY 


Andrew’s Hall, the 
C Presbyterian college at 
mg UBC, has engaged a new 


member of faculty, Ross Lockhart. 
Ross has begun his work of guiding 
the Presbyterian students at VST, 


our partner school, helping prepare 
them for effective ministry. He is also 
working towards a new program 
designed to equip leaders who will 
help revitalize existing churches and 
imagine and initiate new forms of mini- 
stry for the 21st century. Ross is new to 
the Presbyterian Church, coming to us 
from an effective ministry in the United 
Church. West coast Presbyterians are 
already coming to know him as a stir- 
ring speaker and a valuable resource. 
VST has completed the sale of 
the old and lovely but too large 
and expensive lona Building to the 
University of British Columbia for $28 
million. That money will partially be 
used to repurpose a smaller structure 
into a new school suited for educa- 
tion in the new century. The majority 


of the purchase price will help fund 
theological education in Vancouver 
for the foreseeable future. Under the 
leadership of Presbyterians, Principal 
Richard Topping and Dean Patricia 
Dutcher-Walls, the school is working 
very hard to produce thoughtful, 
engaged and generous leaders for the 
church. VST is also noted for its Native 
Ministry program, North America’s only 
fully accredited M.Div by extension 
program aimed primarily at shaping 
First Nations leaders for the church. 

In other news, Rabbi Laura Duhan- 
Kaplan has assumed leadership of 
VST’s lona Pacific Interreligious Centre. 
Through this centre, VST aims to 
educate graduates about the multi- 
religious and multi-cultural context in 
which they will minister. Roberta » 


Theology 


Vancouver School of OGY 
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Path Two: Ree: 


Whichever path you take, St. drow S Hall, a College of the Presbyterian Church 


in Canada, offers housing, financial support and a worshipping Community. 


For more information contact Stephen Fartis : 
Dean of St. Andrew’s Hall at sfarris @ standrews.edu 
possibilities @vst.edu, or admissions @ regent-college.edu 


ADVERTISING SUPPLEMENT 


The Presbyterian College, Montreal 


Is seeking a. 
Director of 
Development and 
Congregational 
Relations 


who will assist the College to: 
Undertake a small capital campaign 


Communicate the new programs 
of the College 


Identify and communicate 
with prospective students 


Candidates require an advanced 
university degree and demonstrated _ 
success with major gift fundraising 
and institutional stewardship. 


Bilingualism in English and French 
would be considered an asset, as would 
previous experience within the 
not-for-profit environment, student 
recruitment or church-related ministry. 


Initially, this isa three-year term position. 


Résumés should include a clear 
statement of why this position 
is of interest to the candidate, 
and note any special attributes 
your candidacy would bring to 
the future of Presbyterian 
College. Please include three 
professional references and 
submit applications to: 

Rev. Jeff Veenstra 

c/o Presbyterian College 

3495 University St. 

Montreal, OC 

H3A 2A8 


A full job description 
isavailableat = 
www.presbyteriancollege.ca 
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Doctor of Ministry 
Program 


Academic Excellence 
Ecumenical Environment 
Rooted in Ministry 

On-Campus Summer Intensives 
Distance Learning 


APPLICATION DEADLINE 
INTERNATIONAL: DECEMBER 1, 2014 
Domestic: JANUARY 5, 2015 


Toronto School of Theology 


416.978.6754 
dmin.office@utoronto.ca 
www.tst.edu 


eldersinstitute ““a"\ 
The 


For novice clerks of session and elders considering a call to become a clerk 


Clerks I: 


We will learn from one another in a format that invites inquiry, asks questions, 
provides examples and engages us in our mutual desire to be better at this 
important task. Topics include life and term eldership, how to organize a 
session meeting, responsible record keeping and work-play balance. This 
practical online course has no prerequisites other than an appreciation for a 


wry sense of humour. 


Instructor: Rev. Dr. L.E. (Ted) Siverns 


The Elders’ Institute, a ministry of St. Andrew’s Hall, Vancouver 


Clare continues to provide courses 
and resources through the Elders’ 
Institute of St. Andrew’s Hall, and 
Stephen Farris, the Dean of St. 
Andrew’s Hall, criss-crosses the 
church in his role as Moderator of the 
General Assembly. 


Re-energizing, 
Re-examining, 
Re-interpreting 


KNOX COLLEGE, 
TORONTO 


ince Knox College’s first class 

on November 5, 1844, Cana- 

dian society and the church 

itself have undergone many changes. 
Despite this reality, we believe 
strongly that the need for a strong, 
reformed Presbyterian presence in 
the world today remains unchanged. 
Presbyterianism is based upon 
the commitment to re-interpret and 
reframe old wisdom for new contexts— 


O 
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Basics 


March 9 to April 17, 2015 


www.eldersinstitute.ca « Toll-free: 1-866-794-8888 


THINKSTOCK 


reformed yet always reforming! This 
is the hallmark Knox College remains 
dedicated to—preparing women and 
men for the realities of ministry and 
society today. 

Our commitment to this can 
be seen perhaps most clearly in 
the dedication our faculty have to 
ongoing reform of curricula and 
for searching out opportunities 
to re-energize the education that 
takes place within our walls. This 
year, changes to the Master of Divi- 
nity program will include two new 
courses, one in the theology and 
practice of mission and one in the 
area of congregational leadership, as 
we focus on the emerging emphasis 


on missional leadership for congre- 
gational ministry. 

The masters and _ doctoral 
programs at the college continue 
to attract students interested in 
re-examining tradition and scripture 
for new contexts and revitalizing the 
mission that is taking place across 
Canada and around the world. Each 
student enrolled at Knox helps to 
ensure that the Presbyterian voice 
remains a strong and vibrant part of 
Canadian society. 

At Knox College we are confi- 
dent in God’s plan for us and trust 
that our graduates will guide us toa 
future filled with renewed leadership, 
energy and hope. ® 


Protecting those who enrich the lives of others 


Owned by a charitable trust, Ecclesiastical is a unique specialist insurance 
company. Working closely with independent brokers across Canada, we 
provide customized insurance solutions to faith organizations, retirement 
communities, educational institutions, unique properties, registered 

_ charities and non-profit organizations, and select commercial enterprises. 


Ecclesiastical is deeply committed to protecting those who enrich the 


ee | lives of others and to supporting local and global initiatives that help 


- eradicate poverty and improve the lives of people in need. 


"Ready to give an 
answer for the hope 
within you” 


Christian Apologetics 


Continuing 
Education 


simultaneously at 


Presbyterian 
College 


and 


St. Andrew’s Hall 
May 19-22, 2015 


on-site and online 


Featuring: 


Dr. John G. Stackhouse Jr. 


Sangwoo Youtong Chee Professor, 
Theology and Culture, Regent College 


Lecture 1: “‘Don’t Start with Me!’ Why 
Our Neighbours Don’t Want to Hear 
about Christianity” 

Lecture 2: “Winning the Friend, Not 
(Just) the Argument: Apologetics as 
Gift-Giving” 


The Rev. Dr. Robert Fennell 


Professor of Systematic and Historical 
Theology, Atlantic School of Theology 


Lecture 3; “Seven Sinful Sentences; or, 
How to Tell People Where to Go” 

Lecture 4: “Five Faithful Facts; or, Why 
the World is not Going to Hell” 


FOR INFORMATION: 


info@presbyteriancollege.ca 
(514) 288-5256 (Montreal) 


rlockhart@standrews.edu 
(604) 827-2097 (Vancouver) 


Restorative justice practices 


heal broken communities. 
By Alison Williams 


lover 
Story 


Graee 


“There is another kind of 
justice,’ said Archbishop 
Desmond Tutu, responding 
to the terrible atrocities of 
the apartheid era in South 
Africa. “Restorative justice. 
Whose chief purpose is not 
punitive, but; as its name 
implies, restorative. Healing. 
It holds as central the 
essential humanity of the 
perpetrator. Of even the 
most gruesome atrocity, 
never giving up on anyone, 
believing in the essential 
goodness of all as created 
in the image of God. That 
even the worst of us still 
remains a child of God with 
the potential to become 
better, someone to be 
Salvaged, to be rehabilitated, 
not to be ostracized, but 
ultimately to be reintegrated 
into the community.” 
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ive. just ICC has its origins in 
centuries-old practices of the Aboriginal people of North 
America, the Maori of New Zealand, as well as people in 
parts of Africa. It is based on the belief that crime and 
wrongdoing cause a breach in relationships. 

While there may be consequences for harm caused, 
the primary purpose of restorative justice is healing and 
restoring the relationships that have been damaged. This 
is the philosophy that guided the remarkable work that 
Tutu led with the Truth and Reconciliation Commission 
in South Africa. It is what underpinned the work of the 
Residential Schools Truth and Reconciliation Commis- 
sion here in Canada. And it is what enabled Dona Cad- 
man and Supriya Deas to find forgiveness, healing and 
friendship after a long, painful journey. 

Dona Cadman’s son, Jesse was 16 years old when he 
was fatally stabbed by Supriya Deas’ son, Isaac while 
walking home from a bus stop in 1992 in Surrey, B.C. 
Isaac and his friends had been drinking and doing drugs, 
and when they saw Jesse they unleashed an unprovoked 
attack. Isaac pulled out a knife, stabbed Jesse, and left 
him to die on the side of the road. Isaac was arrested and 
convicted of second degree murder. Life would never 
be the same for the mothers of these two boys. Almost 
20 years passed before they saw each other again, when 
Dona came to Isaac’s parole hearing. During the months 
leading up to that hearing, Dona and her daughter had 
begun to exchange letters with Isaac with the assistance 
of restorative justice facilitators. The daughter agreed 
to meet Isaac, and the videotaped healing conversation 
moved Dona so much that she came to Isaac’s parole 
hearing, and spoke on his behalf. Not only that, she was 
able to hug him and offer her forgiveness. 

Consider also the unlikely relationship that devel- 
oped between Margot Van Sluytman and Glen Fett, the 
man who murdered her father while he was working at 
a Hudson’s Bay store in Scarborough, Ont., in 1978. Glen 
had just robbed a Brinks guard when Margot’s father, 
Theodore tried to stop him. Glen shot and killed him, and 
served a life sentence for second degree murder. While 
in prison he became a Christian and set his life on a new 
course, committed to helping others. Glen felt terrible 
guilt for what he had done, and tried on several occasions 
to contact Margot’s family, but they had no interest in 
speaking with him. 

Quite by accident, Margot came into contact with 


o- 


Flett’s wife, Sherry, and a series of email exchanges 
ensued between Glen and Margot, with Sherry as the 
intermediary. Margot asked whether Glen might want 
to offer an apology, to which Glen replied: “Dear Ms. Van 
Sluytman. I read your words and truthfully I am without 
words. For so long I have prayed for this moment. Every 
day I pray that somehow you and your family have been 
able to move on from the despicable thing I did. Every day 
Isay Iam sorry but it never seems enough. I don’t expect 
you to ever forgive me but I so hope that your wounds are 
healing ... I would like you to know that I have put my 
whole heart into being a different man than I was.” 

Even though 30 years had passed, Margot realized 
this event still weighed heavily on her. When she thought 
such a meeting would not cause further harm, she agreed 
to meet Glen in 2007. The two embraced, in tears, with 
Glen repeating, “I’m sorry,” to which Margot replied, “I 
know, I believe you.” Embracing the man that killed one’s 
father seems incomprehensible. Yet for Margot, that 
Glen understood that he had done tremendous harm, 
and was sorry for what he had done, mattered, and their 
improbable relationship offered an opportunity for heal- 
ing the brokenness of both their lives. 

The application of a restorative approach now extends 
far beyond the criminal justice system. In can be used in 
a wide variety of contexts through a broad set of informal 
and formal, reactive and proactive applications collec- 
tively known as restorative practice. From classrooms 
and schools, to workplaces and congregations, and even in 
the home, restorative practice is improving relationships 
and producing a multitude of positive effects. 

When conflict arises and things go wrong, restorative 
practice offers a way to repair the harm that has been done 
without placing blame. It gives people an opportunity to 
reflect on how they have contributed to what has hap- 
pened and the impact it has had on others, and to take re- 
sponsibility for making things right. 

Proactively it aims to build good relationships through 
the use of fair processes, firm, supportive leadership, and 
a way of talking together and making decisions that value, 
respect and include everyone involved. This sets the stage 
for stronger communities that are better able to handle 
future conflict and change. 

In schools that have adopted restorative practice, 
results are impressive. Suspension and detention rates 
decrease, there is less classroom disruption, greater 


Blame and punishment, in particular, have the effect of instilling fear 
and shame, which shut people down and prevent them from talking 


respect shown for teachers and students. Students feel safer, 
more confident and listened to, and academic performance 
improves. As a restorative practice facilitator, I have led 
conversations in classrooms at my children’s school and 
have been astonished by their impact. These conversations 
offer students a way to talk openly about concerns in their 
classroom and how they are impacted, to reflect on how 
their actions and words contribute to what’s happening, and 
to identify ways they will aim to make things better. These 
conversations help to build healthy relationships, and often 
end with heartfelt apologies, raised spirits, and a genuine 
commitment to strive for a better way of relating. 

Restorative practice offers an innovative approach 
to common workplace challenges. For many years I have 
worked as an ethicist in a variety of health care contexts, 
working closely with leaders and staff to foster an ethical 
workplace, and I firmly believe that if anywhere needs restor- 
ative practice itis the workplace. In my experience, problems 
such as bullying, vandalism, theft, preferential treatment, 
unsafe working conditions, discipline and termination, dis- 
honesty, disrespect, lack of fair processes and decisions, low 
morale and disengagement are frequently met with one of 
three responses: ignore it, deny it, or, blame and punish. We 
can do better. Indeed, I believe we are called to do better. 

Blame and punishment, in particular, have the effect 
of instilling fear and shame, which shut people down and 
prevent them from talking. Often problems will escalate, 
and when people are afraid to talk about what’s going on, 
serious concerns get buried but rarely go away, and a cul- 
ture can become toxic. This is detrimental to the people 
involved, and also to the organization as a whole. Conflict, 
error and change are inevitable, and if handled restor- 
atively, can open up possibilities for a more positive way of 
relating, resulting in people feeling valued. 

An increasing number of congregations are embracing 
a restorative approach to conflict and being in community 
together. Some churches in the Christian Reformed and An- 
glican traditions and other denominations, too are coming to 
adopt restorative practice as a way of life, and it is my hope 
that congregations in the Presbyterian Church in Canada 
will follow suit. In cases where a congregation has been deep- 
ly divided, where people have had a falling out, where trust 
has been lost, or where the actions of its minister or someone 


in the congregation has had a harmful impact, a facilitated 
restorative circle can lead to healing. There are examples of 
congregations overcoming very difficult circumstances they 
never thought they could work through, and moving forward 
to a healthier place through restorative practice. 

Imagine, for example, that the minister of the church 
has stolen money, or that the clerk of session has been bad- 
mouthing members of the congregation, or a proposal to 
merge with another congregation is causing conflict. A re- 
storative circle can be used to respond to these and other 
problems to bring people together safely to talk. In other 
cases, restorative practice can be used in intentional ways 
to help a call committee in its search for a new minister, to 
develop and support leadership, to conduct meetings, to 
make committee and congregational decisions, and build a 
healthy, inclusive community. 

There will be times when restorative justice and prac- 
tice are not appropriate responses to harm done, due per- 
haps to the nature of the harm, the potential for more harm, 
timing, readiness, or lack of desire to repair a broken rela- 
tionship. This process must not be forced, and great care 
must be taken to prevent further harm. 

If what people are looking for is retribution, they will not 
get it with a restorative approach. But if they are open to the 
possibilities for healing that restorative justice and practice 
offer, they may find blessings in unexpected ways. 

When I consider its emphasis on healing broken re- 
lationships, the ways in which it values people and builds 
healthy communities, I am struck by how consistent re- 
storative practice is with aspects of the Christian faith that 
resonate so deeply with me. The emphasis on love, mercy 
and forgiveness, the challenge to not judge others and to 
speak truth, to do justice, to care for those in need of heal- 
ing, and to be reconciled with one another are all consis- 
tent with the grace and hope extended by the various appli- 
cations of restorative practice. It is this grace, this commit- 
ment to recognize each person as having God-given worth, 
that makes restorative practice so valuable and that offers 
hope and healing where it seemed impossible. @ 


Dr. Alison Williams has a PhD in ethics and education. She is 
anethicist and a restorative practice facilitator, and an elder 
at Morningside-High Park, Toronto. 
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How Do You 


lorship ? 


Considering the spiritual life. By Dale Woods 


Have you ever been to a worship service that made 
you uncomfortable? Most of us would probably answer, 
“yes.” That’s because most of us have preferred ways to 
worship. But difficulties can arise when we think our 
preferred way of worship is the only way to worship. 


At General Assembly this year, I led commissioners 
through an experiment. In his book, Gospel-Centered 
Spirituality: An Introduction to Our Spiritual Journey, 
Allan Sager argues that throughout the history of the 
church, Christian spirituality has been expressed in 
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four main ways. 

So I provided everyone with a se- 
ries of statements to help them fig- 
ure out which of those four spiritual 
styles best describes them. Then I 
had them repeat the process, this 
time focusing on the spiritual styles 
of their congregations. 

I pointed to each of the four 
corners of the room and named off 
each of the four spiritual quadrants. 
I asked commissioners to go to 
the corner that represented their 


congregation’s preferred spiritual 
style. The vast majority flowed toward 
the area representing quadrant 
one—a spirituality of the mind. 

Then I asked them to go to the 
corner that represented their own 
preferred quadrant. Laughter en- 
sued as many left the first quadrant 
for other corners of the room. (In- 
terestingly, very few flocked to quad- 
rant four.) 

As seen in the diagram (on page 
39), the vertical line represents 


Feature 


the ways in which we seek to know 
God. One end emphasizes knowing 
God intellectually and the other end 
focuses on sensing God intuitively. 
The horizontal line represents how 
we live out the Christian life, one 
end emphasizing God as revealed 
and the other end emphasizing the 
mystery of God. 

The intersection of these two 
lines creates four quadrants that 
express the Christian life in differ- 
ent but equally important ways. If 
taken to an extreme, each quadrant 
has a negative side. Understanding 
these quadrants not only helps us 
to understand our own preferred 
ways of living out the Christian life 
including styles of worship, but can 
help us appreciate the preferred 
ways of others. 


QUADRANT ONE: 

A SPIRITUALITY OF THE MIND 
This quadrant (upper right) repre- 
sents those whose primary way of 
knowing God is through the use 
of the intellect. Here the goal is to 
understand things as opposed to 
changing them. 

The Christian faith is expressed 
through words, concepts and im- 
ages. Content is important and peo- 
ple here tend to seek guidance from 
scripture and sermons (i.e. from 
words) rather than a spiritual direc- 
tor, for example. 

Worship centres primarily on 
gathering and the spoken word. Bet- 
ter sermons and more study groups 
are emphasized. 

This quadrant seeks notonlyto » 
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It reminds us that faith, if not really lived, is not faith. It challenges 
the church to practice what It professes 


FEATURE, continued 

experience God but to make sense 
of that experience. People look for 
those insights that help them fulfill 
their vocation in life. Theological 
reflection and renewal is important. 

Prayer is largely word based. 
Hymns tend to be third person, 
speaking about God rather than 
speaking to God. The liturgy is well- 
ordered (rational). 

There is less focus on personal 
piety or inner reflection and more 
focus on what Christ has done on 
the cross. Personal transformation 
is not so much about what I do, but 
what God does in and through the 
renewing work of the Holy Spirit. 

This quadrant makes several 
contributions to Christian spiri- 
tuality. It challenges the church to 
think through what it believes; it 
helps us make sense of our expe- 
rience of God; it is committed to 
handing down the “faith” from one 
generation to another; and it seeks 
ongoing theological renewal. 

However, when taken to an ex- 
treme it becomes rigid, dogmatic 
and routine, with an exaggerated 
concern for right thinking. There 
is an over-intellectualization of the 
spiritual life in a way that can rob 
it of its passion or joy. It may help 
us to understand God, but it may 
not direct us to experiencing God. 
People in this quadrant are prone to 
believe that “my theology is better 
than your theology.” 


QUADRANT TWO: 
PERSONAL RENEWAL 
This quadrant (lower right) is 
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primarily concerned with personal 
experience and authenticity. The 
goal of the Christian life is personal 
renewal and holiness of life. It seeks 
to avoid a dry intellectualism and 
believes that one’s experience of 
Christ leads to a transformed life. 
To really know is to be transformed 
by what one knows. 

Sager quotes the following story 
to illustrate this quadrant: 

“So you've been converted to 
Christ?” 

“Yes.” 

“Then you must know a great 
deal about him. Tell me: what coun- 
try was he born in?” 

“T don’t know.” 

“What was his age when he died?” 

“T don’t know.” 

“You certainly know very little 
for aman who claims to be convert- 
ed to Christ.” 

“You are right. I am ashamed at 
how little I know about him. But this 
much I do know. Three years ago I 
was a drunkard. I was in debt. My 
family was falling to pieces. My wife 
and children would dread my return 
home each evening. But now I have 
given up drink; we are out of debt; 
ours is now a happy home. All this 
Christ has done for me. This much 
I do know!” 

The emphasis here is on person- 
al spiritual experience, a personally 
meaningful walk with God, identity 
and intimacy with God, repentance, 
renewal, and a positive, construc- 
tive witness in the world. 

Testimonials are often part 
of worship. Praying is usually 


extemporaneous because it comes 
“from the heart.” Music is often less 
“classical” and more free-flowing. 
Worship tends to be less formal, be- 
lieving that less structure creates 
more openness to the presence of 
the Spirit of God. 

This quadrant makes several 
contributions to Christian spiri- 
tuality. It reminds us that faith, if 
not really lived, is not faith. It chal- 
lenges the church to practice what 
it professes. It encourages free- 
dom, flexibility and creativity in 
worship. It will often make use of 
the arts because the arts appeal to 
more than just the mind. It encour- 
ages us not only to confess our faith 
in worship, but to share our faith in 
all of life. 

When taken to extremes, there 
are also downsides to this quadrant. 
It can tend “toward emotionalism 
and excessive concern for feelings 
and right experience.” It can be 
anti-intellectual, making truth 
equal feeling. Its tendency to focus 
on victory can lead to an uncritical 
look at the reality of sin in our lives. 
People in this quadrant can come to 
believe that “my experience is bet- 
ter than your experience.” 


QUADRANT THREE: 

THE INNER LIFE 

This quadrant (lower left) is most 

easily seen in monastic and ascetic 

movements throughout the his- 

tory of the church. The focus here is 

away from words back to silence. 
Thomas Merton, a Trappist 

monk (1915-1968) explained it this 


o 
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Author Allan Sager argues that throughout 
the history of the church, Christian 
spirituality has been expressed in four 
main ways, seen in this diagram. The 
quadrants focus on how we seek to know 
God, and how we live out the Christian life. 
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‘Which quadrant would we most associate with Jesus?’ 
| think the answer would be that he would be found in all four 


way: “Christianity is essentially a 
religion of the Word of God. It is 
easy to forget that this Word first of 
all emerges out of silence. Underly- 
ing the search for interior solitude is 
the basic posturing of self so as best 
to hear that Word when itis spoken.” 

This quadrant is marked by a 
disciplined pursuit of an inner con- 
sciousness of God. It seeks to “pro- 
vide asense of rest, inner peace, and 
private solace apart from the tu- 
multuousness of life round about.” 

It seeks simplicity in order to 
create the possibility for a contem- 
plative life, not in order to withdraw 
from the world but to engage the 
world in a more meaningful way. 
This desire for simplicity is illus- 
trated in the following story: 

In the last century, a tourist from 
the United States visited the famous 
Polish rabbi, Hafez Hayyim. He was 
astonished to see that the rabbi’s 
home was only a simple room filled 
with books. The only furniture was 
a table anda bench. 

“Rabbi, where is your furniture?” 
asked the tourist. 

“Where is yours?” replied Hafez. 

“Mine? But I’m only a visitor 
here.” 

“So am I,” said the rabbi. 

In this quadrant listening is 
valued over speaking, and there- 
fore it values the disciplines of 
solitude, fasting, simplicity and 
Spiritual direction. 

This quadrant challenges our as- 
sumption that busyness is the ulti- 
mate expression of spirituality; that 
our identity is found in what we do 
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rather than in who we are. 

In worship, it teaches us about 
the value of silence and space. It 
reminds us that the “Word became 
flesh,” not that “the flesh became 
words.” 

When taken to an extreme, it 
also has downsides. It can lead to a 
withdrawal from life, a kind of qui- 
etism. It can lead to a passivity, the 
belief that all is mystery and noth- 
ing can be changed. Or it can lead to 
a mysticism that is so personalized 
it takes precedence over scripture 
or the community of faith. 


QUADRANT 4: 

SOCIAL REGENERATION 

This quadrant (upper left) focuses 
on social regeneration working 
toward a world that reflects the 
values inherent in the kingdom of 
God. Many of the prophets in the 
Bible would be part of this quad- 
rant. It looks toward that time 
when God’s vision for the world 
will be fulfilled. 

It is echoed in the words of Mar- 
tin Luther King Jr., in a sermon 
shortly before his death, when he 
declared: “I fear no man because my 
eyes have seen the glory of the com- 
ing of the Lord.” The goal is not sim- 
ply on witnessing but on confronting 


the power bases of evil. 

There are many contributions 
made through this quadrant. It re- 
minds the church that faith requires 
courage. It reminds the church that 
its mission is in the world. It keeps 
the church connected to God’s vi- 
sion of acosmic redemption. 

When taken to an extreme there 
are also dangers in this quadrant. It 
can easily lead to burnout because 
it seeks to create the ideal world. It 
can also work with a kind of tunnel 
vision: If you don’t get involved in 
a particular issue you are not re- 
ally committed. It can overstretch 
a congregation’s resources because 
there are so many issues. It can turn 
into moralism or an outright rejec- 
tion of culture. 

If we ask the question, “Which 
quadrant would we most associ- 
ate with Jesus?” I think the answer 
would be that he would be found in 
all four. For me, this is good news 
because in a day and age when many 
people think the church has come to 
an end, we discover that there are 
ways of knowing God and living out 
the Christian life that we have yet to 
encounter. 4D 


Rev. Dr. Dale Woods is principal of 
the Presbyterian College, Montreal. 


IF YOU WOULD LIKE TO IDENTIFY YOUR OWN, OR YOUR 
CONGREGATION’S PREFERRED SPIRITUALITY TYPE, 

be sure to visit the Presbyterian College’s website where you can 
use the inventory developed by Allan Sager. 

Visit pc-leadership.ca/2014/10/03/a-spiritual-inventory 
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FROM THE MODERATOR 


On Fighting Fair 


Speaking the truth in love. By Stephen Farris 


successor as Mod- 
erator of the Gen- 
eral Assembly will have a much tougher 
jobthan I did. At the last assembly, com- 
missioners felt deeply about and de- 
bated passionately a number of issues, 
most notably biennial assemblies. But 
that depth of feeling will not compare 
with what will likely be displayed at the 
upcoming assembly in Vancouver, as 
human sexuality looks as if it will be a 
major topic on the docket. Some Pres- 
byterians will groan and whisper, “Not 
again.” Others will nod approvingly and 
say, “About time!” But whether we look 
forward with unease or anticipation, 
the debate is coming. 

In fact, the debate has already be- 
gun. I don’t know about the debate in 
the presbyteries that discussed send- 
ing overtures to the next assembly, but 
the argument online has been less than 
charitable. Thereissomethingaboutthe 
internet that gets people excessively 
hot under the clerical (or any other kind 
of) collar. That might not matter, but it 
can create an atmosphere not just of 
disagreement but of disagreeableness 
that may mar the peace and unity of the 
church. Many of our congregations are 
almost sinking. We can’t afford a bitter 
battle that degenerates into something 
like the church version of fistfights on 
the deck of the Titanic. 

Do not mistake me here. I am not 
saying to stuff this subject into the 
church closet. Much conflict in the 
church is wrong, destructive and trivial. 
But sometimes issues are so important 


Ey 


Wwe 


Say whatever you 
believe to be right 
and true and within 
the will of God; but, 
heed the Letter to the 
Ephesians: ‘Speak 
the truth in love’ 


they need to be vigorously debated 
even if profound disagreement is the 
result. This may be one of those issues. 
Iam not saying, don’t fight; rather, I am 
appealing to all “sides,” to, for Heaven’s 
sake, fight fair! 

Most good things in life are the re- 
sult of holy habits, including charity. 
Perhaps if we get into the habit of char- 
ity now, it will last through the assembly 
and beyond. Say whatever you believe to 
be right and true and within the will of 
God; but, heed the Letter to the Ephe- 
sians: “Speak the truth in love.” Kind- 
ness isa fruit of the Spirit. Speak in such 


a way that you can shake the hand of a 
person on the other side after the debate 
is over. And take the time to listen. The 
words of a fellow Christian who differs 
from us are more than an opportunity to 
reload for the next round! 

It is also time, I think, to trust our 
doctrine and our polity. Nobody has 
ever claimed that General Assemblies 
are infallible, but we have always be- 
lieved that the will of God becomes 
known when the Holy Spirit works 
through assembled bodies of prayerful 
Christians. The wisdom of gathered sis- 
ters and brothers in Christ is usually su- 
perior to the wisdom of individuals. The 
question of human sexuality is coming 
to the assembly in a proper manner, 
through overtures from some lower 
courts. Lacking strong evidence to the 
contrary, we should trust that the as- 
sembly will deal with them wisely. That 
would be the Presbyterian thing to do! 

A number of years ago, I was leaf- 
ing through some old books and found a 
handwritten letter from Principal Wal- 
ter Bryden, the pre-eminent thinker in 
the history of our church. It appeared to 
be a response to a letter of congratula- 
tions on avictory of some sort in a pres- 
bytery meeting. But Bryden deflected 
the congratulations, saying, “Some- 
times victories in the realm of politics 
are defeats in the realm of the Spirit.” 
This isn’t about winning a debate. It is 
about God’s will and God’s children. @® 


Rev. Dr. Stephen Farris is dean of 
St. Andrew’s Hall at VST. 
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THE OTHER SIX DAYS 


Music, Movies and Books 


Some unique recommendations. By Bradley Childs 


VIDEO 

It’s the fear of every organ-loving ses- 
sion in the Presbyterian Church in 
Canada. Someday those darned hip- 
pies are going to cast out the instru- 
ment Jesus played at the synagogue 
and invite some silly kid to play rock 
and/or roll music in the church! All 
kidding aside, I distinctly remember a 
wonderful lady on my session recall- 
ing being a visitor at another church 
where you could hear nothing but the 
banging of drums. A lot of the time, op- 
position to modern music in church is 
nothing more than a matter of taste; 
just as opposition to “traditional” 
music Gneaning what we’ve seen in 
the last 80 or so years) is really about 
preference as well. And I’m with some 
of you on this one. I’m getting old now, 
too. [took earplugs to my last concert— 
because nothin’ says smart like trying 
to block out the noise-you’ve just paid 
$120 to hear. Sometimes those drums 
are just too loud. And if you don’t be- 
lieve me, here’s a nice little video of the 
world’s most excited church drummer. 
It’s pure gold. 

FIND IT @ youtube.com. Search for 
“how to play Oceans on the drums.” 


RAP MUSIC 


Ive pointed this guy out before but I 
think that was about seven years ago 
and he’s getting more attention now so 
Ill do it again. Lecrae is a new kind of 
rap artist. He is what J.I. Packer calls a 
“reformed rapper.” Reformed Rap is ac- 
tually becoming quite popular. Lecrae, 
in fact, was just on The Tonight Show 
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with Jimmy Fallon and sat in with his 
house band, The Roots. As a side note, 
Lecrae is also the founder and president 
of ReachLife Ministries, a para-church 
organization and scholarship program. 
FIND IT @ youtube.com. Search for 
“Lecrae - All | Need is You.” 


BOOK 

Dr. Eric Ortlund is a professor of 
Old Testament and biblical Hebrew. 
In many ways, he’s exactly what 
youre picturing in your head. But his 
book, Dead Petals: An Apocalypse is 
anything but typical. Much like Scott 
Adams’ God Debris, it sort of defies 
genre. On one hand it is a kind of teen 
fiction novel. On the other, it deals 
with very heady subject matter that 
leaves you spinning. In one way, it’s 
an exploration of the doctrine of Hell. 
Alternatively, it’s basically sci-fi. On 


All | Need is You 


one reading it deals with a popular 
genre of the time. In another, it’s more 
anti-myth polemic than anything and 
attempts to flip the genre on its head. 
In short, it’s hard to nail down. I’d call 
it Christian allegory. And ifI had to say 
what its subject matter is, I’d say it’s 
mostly about the Canaanization of the 
church. It’s about grace and confession 
and about living ina culture that wants 
to change us and assimilate us. Oh, and 
did I mention it’s about zombies? 

FIND IT @ amazon.ca. 


MOVIES 

I love documentaries. This week I saw 
Kirk Cameron’s Unstoppable. The film 
is essentially Cameron’s attempt to an- 
swer the question: Where is God when 
Iam suffering? Inspired by the death of 
a child with cancer, the movie is largely 
asermon. When it first came out, Facebook 


& 


MIDST OF TRAGEDY AN 


FFERING? 


| 


Kirk Cameron's Unstoppable 


and YouTube blocked access to its 
trailer; apparently a clear act of 
censorship. Amidst cries of perse- 
cution the ads were put back up. 
And I really wanted to see them 
though not for the reasons you 
might think. I remember watching 
and thinking, this is going to be so 
hokey. I was sure it was going to be 
as unintelligent as that clip of Kirk 
with Ray Comfort arguing that the 
shape of a banana disproves evo- 
lution (if you haven’t seen it, you 
must!) But ... it turns out Unstop- 
pable was actually pretty good. 
FIND IT @ Netflix.com. 

See the banana skit on YouTube. 
Search “Kirk Cameron and 
bananas.” @ 


Rev. Bradley Childs is minister at 
First, Regina. 
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A place to share your message with your community 


To place an ad call 905-833-6200 ext. 23 
or email: presbyterian@churchadvertising.ca 


Robert McCausland 
Limited 
Artists & Craftsmen 
of Stained Glass since 1856 
30 Chauncey Avenue 


Toronto, Ont. M8Z 2X4 
Tel. (416) 233-9530 1-800-563-1555 


BULL Ad since 1904 
GLASS i 


15 Joseph Street, Kitchener 
Ontario, Canada N2G 1H9 


Uf 


Attention Presbyterian Churches: 


Employment ads 


20% off! 


Place your employment ad in the Presbyterian 


Record and find the perfect candidate fast. 


PROTECTIVE : 
GLAZING “ . RESTORATION 


97 Wharncliffe Rd. S. London, Ont. N6J 2K2 


MILLWORK 
RELEADING & 


SINCE 1979 


Toll Free 877-575-2321 
www.sunrisestainedglass.com 


Ecclesiastical 
Refinishing 
Group Ltd 


Sanctuary Restoration 
Plaster Restoration 
Design Services 
Custom Painting 


P.O. Box 1502 
Kingston, Ont. Canada K7L 5C7 
Tel: 613-549-9250 
Fax: 613-549-3364 
www.ecclesiasticalgroup.com 
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Opportunities 


Synod of the Atlantic Provinces 

Brookfield, P.E.|., Brookfield Pastoral 
Charge; Three-point charge looking 
for a minister; Interim Moderator 
Rev. William Dean, 1556 Pt. Prim Rd., 
Belfast PE COA 1A0; 902-659-2417; 
churchbuilder@hotmail.com. 

North Tryon, P.E.I., North Tryon; Interim 
Moderator Rev. Bill Dean; 1556 Pt. Prim 
Rd., Belfast PE COA 1A0; 902-659- 
2417; churchbuilder@hotmail.com. 

Tabusintac, N.B., St. John’s, New Jersey, 
Zion and Bartibog, N.B., St. Matthew's; 
Full-time three-point charge; Interim 
Moderator Rev. Derek Krunys, 206 
Wellington St., Miramichi, NB E1N 
1M7; dkrunys@hotmail.com. 


Synod of Quebec and Eastern Ontario 
Inverness, St. Andrew's, shared 
ministry with Kinnear’s Mills and 
Thetford Mines United Churches; 


Interim Moderator Rev. John Barry 
Forsyth, 72 Academy St., Sherbrooke 
QC JIM 1R4; 819-346-2638; 
johnbarry.forsyth@videotron.ca. 


Synod of Central, Northeastern 

Ontario and Bermuda 

Brampton, North Bramalea; 

Full-time minister; Interim Moderator 
Rev. Geoff Ross; 905-451-1723; 
geoff@standrewsbrampton.ca. 

Erin, Burns and Ospringe, Knox; 
Two-point charge, full-time minister; 
Interim Moderator Rev. Harvey 
Self, PO Box 276, Orangeville, ON 
LOW 227, 519-941-1334; office@ 
tweedsmuirpresbyterian.org. 

Markham, Markham Chinese; 

Full-time associate minister for 
English-speaking ministry; Interim 
Moderator Rev. Sam Priestley, 19 Elm 
Lea St., Markham, ON L3P 3M8: 


THE PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH IN CANADA 
NATIONAL OFFICE 
EXECUTIVE STAFF POSITION 


The Life and Mission Agency is seeking someone to fill the position of 
GENERAL SECRETARY, LIFE AND MISSION AGENCY. 
A complete position description is available on the website at presbyterian.ca/jobs. 


Starting Date is negotiable after June 2015 


The deadline for receiving applications is 
MONDAY, DECEMBER 15, 2014 


APPLICATIONS SHOULD BE SUBMITTED TO: 
The Rev. Wendy Paterson 
c/o 50 Wynford Dr 
Toronto ON M3C 1J7 
wpaterson@presbyterian.ca 


Must be a professing member in good standing of The Presbyterian Church in Canada 
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905-294-1633; sam.priestley@bell.net. 
Mississauga, Erindale; Full-time minister; 
Interim Moderator Rev. Kristine O’Brien, 
c/o Trafalgar Church, 354 Upper Middle 
Rd. E., Oakville, ON L6H 7H4; 905-842- 
2800; trafalgarchurch@bellnet.ca. 
Toronto, St. Andrew's Humber Heights; 
Full-time minister; Interim Moderator 
Rev. Sean Howard, 3819 Bloor St. W., 
Toronto, ON M9B 1K7; 416-233-9800 
x 202; sean@standrewsislington.org. 
Uxbridge, St. Andrew's-Chalmers; 
Full-time minister; Interim Moderators 
Hugh Donnelly and Rev. Dr. Lynda Reid; 
814- 25 Cumberland Lane, Ajax ON 
L1S 7K]; jlreid@bell.net. 


Synod of Southwestern Ontario 

Bayfield, Knox; Part-time; Interim 
Moderator Rev. John Henderson, 

PO Box 824, Exeter, ON NOM 1S6; 
5IS=235-2608: 
henderson.johncharles@gmail.com. 

Hamilton, Central; Minister full-time; 
Interim Moderator Rev. Curtis Bablitz, 
2138 Brant St., Burlington, ON L7P 3W5; 
905-335-2640; minister@branthills.org. 

Hamilton, MacNab Street; Full-time 
minister; Interim Moderator 
Rev. Bob Geddes; 905-389-3001; 
bobgeddes@shaw.ca. 

Hanover, St. Andrew's; Full-time 
minister; Interim Moderator Rev. 

Dr. Alex McCombie, c/o St. Andrew's 
Presbyterian Church, PO Box 20004, 
Hanover, ON NAN 371; 519-363-5392; 
standrews@wightman.ca. 

Walkerton, Knox; Full-time minister; 
Interim Moderator Owen Kim, 19 
Brownlee St S., PO Box 526, Teeswater, 
ON NOG 2S0; 519-392-6955; 
maplemission@gmail.com. 


Synod of Manitoba and 
Northwestern Ontario 
No vacancies at this time. 


Synod of Saskatchewan 
No vacancies at this time. 


Synod of Alberta and the Northwest 
No vacancies at this time. 


Synod of British Columbia 

Burnaby, Burnaby Taiwanese: Full-time 
minister; Interim Moderator Rev. 
Dr. Glen Davis; gjidavis@telus.net. 

Coquitlam, Coquitlam; Full-time lead 
minister; Interim Moderator Rev. Dr. 
Hans Kouwenberg, 31490 Southern 
Dr., Abbotsford, BC V2T 5P1; 
jhnkandck@shaw.ca. 

Cranbrook, Knox; Senior pastor; 
Co-Interim Moderator Rev. Doug 
Johns, 117 Norton Ave., Kimberley, 
BC VIA 1X8; 250-432-9531; 
revdjohns@hotmail.com. 

Duncan, St. Andrew's; Full-time lead 
minister; Interim Moderator Reid 
Chudley, Trinity Presbyterian Church, 


2964 Tillicum Rd., Victoria, BC V9A 2A8: 


250-858-7390; reidc74@gmail.com. 
Vancouver, Taiwanese; Full-time 
minister; Interim Moderator Rev. 
Dr. Morgan Wong, 6137 Cambie St., 
Vancouver BC V5Z 3B2; 604-324- 
4921; pastor.morgan@vancpc.ca. 
Victoria, St. Andrew's: Full-time senior 
minister; Interim Moderator Dr. Gordon 
Kouwenberg: pastor@shaw.ca. @ 


TO ADD A JOB TO THE LISTING 
Contact the Record office 


call 1-800-619-7301 ext. 308 
or email dleader@presbyterian.ca 


Presbyterians Sharing 


engages people in justice ministries 


Together we are caring for creation and joining 
our voices to advocate for human rights and 
peace - all in the name of Christ. 


_ Your gifts to Presbyterians Sharing make a 
lasting difference. Pray that God’s love will be 
known in our broken world. Donate through 
your congregation or online. 


Presbaferjans 


| 1aring 


The Presbyterian Church in Canada 

50 Wynford Dr., Toronto, ON M3C 1J7 
1-800-619-7301 
presbyterian.ca/donate 
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Happy 194th anniversary to Boston and 176th to Omagh! Pictured 


Ae 


are the churches’ two clerks of session and joint minister: Allen 


Parsons has served as Boston's clerk of session for more than 30 
years, Rev. Shawn Croll has ministered at the two-point charge for 


25 years, and Beth Snoj serves proudly as clerk at Omagh. 


inte 


Find more online at presbyterianrecord.ca 


Photographs can be uploaded at 
presbyterianrecord.ca. 
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ERINDALE, MISSISSAUGA, ONT. 

Rev. Carolyn McAvoy serves in a tough but rewarding 
type of ministry. As an interim minister, she works with 
congregations for only a few years, helping them prepare 
to call new ministers. She even has a suitcase adorned 
with stickers from the many churches with which she 
has served. Erindale celebrated the 25th anniversary of 
her ordination at a special service in June. She has been 
working with Erindale since 2012, when the previous 
minister retired after 29 years with the congregation. Here 
she poses with items and gifts from her years in ministry. 
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ST. ANDREW'S, BELLEVILLE, ONT. 


The congregation of St. Andrew's bid a fond farewell to 

Rev. Anne-Marie Jones (centre, in white) after almost a 
decade of ministry together. Thanks, Anne-Marie, and all 
the best to you and your new congregation in Meaford, Ont.! 


NATIONAL OFFICES, TORONTO 

Staff at the church's national offices weren't just 

making a fashion statement on Sept. 30. They wore 
orange to honour the Aboriginal children who attended 
residential schools and to express their commitment to 
reconciliation. Orange Shirt Day was started in 2013 by 
Cariboo School Districts 27 and 28, the Cariboo Regional 
District and the City of Williams Lake, B.C. 


ILLUSTRATION: BARRY FALLS 
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FOR THE JOURNEY 


Guardians of the Story 


Sharing your Jesus story with your kids and grandkids. By David Webber 


“The mail is in, David,” 
Linda said. She had just 
returned from our mailbox 
at the end of the road. “It 
looks like you have a birth- 
day card from your Aunt 
Nita and Uncle Dave. 

“Sweet!” I said. “I hope 
it’s one of Uncle Dave’s 
great cards made from the 
pictures he takes.” 

I ripped open the en- 
velope and sure enough 
it was. There on the front 
was a beautiful picture of 
a mountain peak. There 
was a large slough and 
ponderosa pine trees in 
the foreground. It was a 
mountain I knew so well. 
I had lived directly under 
that same peak on the edge 
of the slough for most of my life until I moved away to go 
to college. The mountain seemed to be watching over me 
all those years. I could see it, and it could see me, from our 
front step to just about anywhere that I went for 50 kilo- 
metres in any direction. 

The title on the card was, “The Nurse, from Cameron’s 
Pond.” Linda and I looked at the picture together, drinking 
in the memories it engendered. Linda had grown up under 
that same Rocky Mountain peak, just six kilometres away 
from my home. The peak figured huge in both our lives. 

“How come your family always called that peak the 
Nurse?” Linda asked. “It’s not called that on any map. My 
dad always called it Mount Legget because the snowdrift 
near the top was always in the shape of a woman’s leg in the 


middle of summer.” 

“Like a lot of people we 
called it the Nurse because 
it looked like a nurse’s head 
wearing a veil and laying 
on her back,” I said. “But 
you know what? We most 
often called her the Nita 
Munn and the funny thing 
is, I don’t have a clue why. I 
think I will email Nita and 
Dave and see if they know.” 

A couple of days passed 
and I had my reply. It turns 
out that Queenie Cameron, 
a dear family friend and 
the wife of the man who 
owned the lumber mill 
and camp that was the site 
of my childhood home, 
had named the peak Nita 
Munn. It turned out that 
Nita Munn was a well-known nurse in the hospital that 
both my aunt and I were born in, in the hamlet of Kaslo, B.C. 
She attended the births of my aunt, some of my cousins and 
probably my own. Like nurses were inclined to do in those 
days, Nita Munn always wore a nurse’s veil. So the Rocky 
Mountain peak that looked like a nurse wearing a veil be- 
came the Nita Munn. 

To me this is a very special story. I can’t remember 
the nurse named Nita Munn but I can sure remember the 
mountain that bore hername. Andinarealwaythat mountain 
helped nurse both Linda and I to adulthood. We were hardly 
ever out of her sight until we were married. Even that 
memorable ceremony happened right under her massif nose. 
A year later we climbed her and that too is a fond and > 
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FOR THE JOURNEY, continued 


The answer to this question may well be bound 
up in the answer to another question. Are you 
willing to be the guardian of stories for them, 

most particularly the gospel story, the very 
personal story of Jesus and you? 


formative memory for both of us. 

But the memory wouldn't be half 
what it is for us except for my Aunt 
Nita, who is more like my sister than 
anything. I grew up with my grand- 
parents and Nita. She is just enough 
older than me that she can remember 
many of the important family stories 
that I can’t. For me, she is the guard- 
ian of stories. Countless times I have 
referred back to her to get a story or 
to get a story straightened out. She is 
a crucial person in my life and I hope 
she knows it. 

The guardian of stories—they are 
not only crucial to family stories, they 
are crucial to the gospel story, too. 
When Paul writes his second letter to 
Timothy he makes this point so clear: 
“T am reminded of your sincere faith, 
a faith that lived first in your grand- 
mother Lois and your mother Eunice 
and now, I am sure, lives in you” (2 
Timothy 1:5). Timothy’s grandmother 
Lois and his mother Eunice were the 
guardians of the gospel story for Tim- 
othy. It was a story that not only had 
the Jesus story embedded in it but 
also how the Jesus story, and thereby 
the person of Jesus, too, touched their 
lives. That’s how Timothy came to 
have faith, hearing how Jesus Christ 
came into and changed and saved Lois 
and Eunice. Paul makes no reference 
to having delivered this salvation 
story to Timothy himself. In fact, it is 
made even more clear later on in the 
letter that it was during Timothy’s 


childhood via his family that Timothy 
received the salvation story (2 Timo- 
thy 3:15). Grandma Lois and mother 
Eunice were guardians of the gospel 
story. And remember, the written gos- 
pel did not yet exist when Paul wrote 
so it was an oral witness, a told story, 
one that you just know had to include 
how the person of Jesus personally 
impacted Lois’ and Eunice’s life. 

Will your children and grandchil- 
dren have faith? The answer to this 
question may well be bound up in the 
answer to another question. Are you 
willing to be the guardian of stories 
for them, most particularly the gos- 
pel story, the very personal story of 
Jesus and you? Do your children and 
grandchildren know that story—that 
powerful, life-changing, saving story? 

This weekend I am taking my 
teenage grandson Jacob hunting. It 
will be just the two of us alone in the 
bush. It will be a time of story; it al- 
ways is. We will talk about all kinds of 
things; we always do. But this week- 
end, Jacob is going to hear something 
very special. He is going to hear how I 
came to be a Christian and a disciple 
and a preacher. This weekend I am 
going to be the guardian of stories, es- 
pecially the gospel story. @ 


Rev. David Webber is a minister of the 
Cariboo, B.C., house church ministry. 
His latest book, When the Aspen 
Flowers, is now available through 
webberink@telus.net. 
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Most good things have been said; : 
many times and just need to be lived. 


___ SHANE CLAIBORNE 
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The Record has a NEW Facebook group! 


Presbyterian Record Community: Join the Conversation 


It is a space for conversation about church, faith and life. A space where we can 
kindly, gently and respectfully discuss things that matter to Presbyterians. 


And we still have our original Facebook page, where you can get updates on magazine content, 
online happenings, and links to other stories of interest to Christians. 


FIND US @ FACEBOOK.COM/PRESBYTERIANRECORD 
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The mission of the program is to “strengthen the gifts 
and engage the passions of all God’s people so that they 
can live and serve wholeheartedly in the wonder of God’s 
grace.” Various courses and workshops will be developed 
and will include such topics as: 


¢ Spirituality in the work place 

* Preaching and leading in worship for lay leaders 
* Learning to Care for one another 

¢ Prayer and other Christian disciplines 

- Essentials of leadership 

« A theology of mission 

« Ministry and youth 


¢ Confessing our faith in a changing world 


3 THANK YOU BY ESTABLISHING 


The Dr. Shuling Chen 
Lay Leadership Program 


The Dr. Shuling Chen Lay Leadership Program 
(SCLLP) is established in honour of Dr. Shuling Chen 
who was chaplain and lay education co-ordinator at 
The Presbyterian College, Montreal from 2005-2014. 
Dr. Chen believed that the health of the church was 
dependent upon not only the education of clergy, but 
the education and equipping of all God’s people. She 
believed, as the Reformed church confesses, that “all 


Christians are called to participate in the ministry of 
Christe: 


In addition to these topics, we are developing a specific 
program for young adults. The late teens and early 
twenties is a time of significant change and transition and 
a time when important decisions are made. This program 
will be designed to help young people think about their 
own vocation in life, identify their own strengths, explore 
questions of faith and help build skills that can be used in 
the church and the world. 

All of these plans were part of Dr. Chen’s visioning of 
the future of lay education at The Presbyterian College, 
Montreal. Several of them were already at various stages 
of early implementation. Therefore, in gratitude for her 
work and for her contribution as a colleague and friend 
we are pleased to establish the new Dr. Shuling Chen Lay 
Leadership Program. 
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FOR THE RECORD 


"Tis the Season to be Grateful 


I'm counting my many blessings. They include you! By David Harris 


4 : writing this while 

flying to Minne- 
apolis, where I’m taking a course on 
philanthropy and completing a cer- 
tificate in this area of study. 

Philanthropy literally means 
love of humanity. At its heart is gift- 
giving: people giving from their trea- 
sure, whether it be $10, $10,000 or 
$10 million. 

Gifts are wonderful, because they 
involve thank-yous in two ways. Do- 
nors characterize their gifts as a way 
of saying thank you for their bless- 
ings—a way of giving back to society 
or an institution for something won- 
derful they received earlier in life. 

Then the recipient has the won- 
derful opportunity to say thank you 
for the gift received. 

Jesus was the gift of the divine 
self to the world. Just as spouses give 
themselves to each other without los- 
ing their identity, so pure divine love 
overflowed to create the universe and 
then, through a deep mystery, became 
enfleshed in a moment in time in the 
person of Jesus. 

Call it divine philanthropy: God’s 
ultimate love for humanity. 

And for that we give our eternal 
thanks. 

Grace at our house is saying at 
least one thing we are thankful for. As 
I head to my course, I want to express 
my thanks for four things. 

First, I am so grateful for this job. 
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Call it divine 
philanthropy: 
God's ultimate love 
for humanity 


Its been more than 12 years since I 
was engaged to be the editor of the Re- 
cord, and it has been an amazing time. 
The editor of a national publication 
has an incredibly privileged position, 
one moment engaged with people at 
a local event, the next discussing the 
sweeping national and international 
changes affecting church and society. 

Secondly, I am grateful for this 
The Presbyterian 
Church in Canada has contributed so 
much to the building of our country, 
and it continues to look outward to 
those in need at home and around the 
world and offer its incredible people 
and financial treasures to help those 


denomination. 


who need it most. 

I think particularly of the work 
done with the Dalits—the untouch- 
ables—in India, who remain at the 
bottom of their society. The Presby- 
terian Church’s work among them is 
notable. 

Thirdly, I am beyond grateful for 
my colleagues both at the Record itself 
and also those national church staff 
who support us, especially the finance 
department. They are wise, passion- 
ate about their work and a delight to 
work with. 

And then, dear readers, there is 
you! You are the ones we publish this 
magazine for, and I receive so many 
positive comments from you in letters 
and in person about the magazine. 
Tt makes our job a joy. Thank you for. 
your encouragement and your en- 
gagement with us through these pages 
and online. 

I especially thank the many do- 
nors among you. Your support is vi- 
tal to our ministry—without you, we 
could not continue to publish in these 
challenging times. 

God has richly blessed me with 
many gifts. I trust you, too, are richly 
blessed. 

On behalf of the directors and staff 
of the Record, I wish you all a wonder- 
ful, holy and thankful Christmas! @ 


David Harris is the Record’s publisher 
and editor. 
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Thoughtful Reflection Needed 
Re The Will of Christ, October 
I, and several people I know, left 
the United:Church to become mem- 
bers of the Presbyterian Church in 
Canada. No need to explain why. I 
can assure you that it wouldn’t take 
me five years to leave as it did with 
the other church, but more like five 
minutes, and I mean it. So I urge the 
advocates of this endeavour to carry 
on; maybe they want the Presbyterian 
Church in Canada to be demolished. 
We have been concerned about mem- 
bership for along time now. 
SAM RAMAN-NAIR, WINNIPEG 


I believe thoughtful reflection of con- 
troversial matters is almost always 
beneficial, but I would be far more 
convinced that this conversation 
should happen now in the PCC if the 


Letters 


letters@presbyterianrecord.ca 


: arin ; 
Remembering WWI How Do You Worship? 


EL 


initiative was coming from congrega- 
tions more typical of our denomina- 
tion. I’m thinking of congregations 
with less than '70 in worship on Sunday 
and who are struggling annually not 
just with issues of mission but survival. 
Ifthese congregations were advocating 
for such a conversation as being crucial 
to the future of our denomination, then 
I would be more compelled to consider 
the resources that will be expended by 
the whole church in such an intensive 
conversation as a timely investment. 
I suspect if asked, many of these more 
typical congregations would consider 
the matter worthwhile; it just isn’t one 
that’s currently pressing on their agen- 
da. And it seems from the decision of 
the last General Assembly their press- 
ing needs should be avery high priority 
in the church’s agenda. 

IAN SHAW, SIMCOE, ONT. > 
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Letters 


LETTERS, continued 


On this epistemological question we 
are radically divided. The divide is all 
the more painful in that we are a small 
clan, now numbering less than 100,000 
and often inter-related by bonds of kin- 
ship and marriage, collegial respect and 
friendship. 

We make this elephant in the room 
invisible because, in the shadow of 
1925, and in the warmth of our familial 
and collegial relationships, we usually 
politely ignore it. And so we can go for 
decades with mostly public silence on 
questions, like that of how to relate to 
LGBTQ people, that tend to highlight 
the elephant’s presence. 

However, I groan in desperate prayer 
as I recall that certain Someone who de- 
clared that “a house divided against it- 
self cannot stand” and “If anyone comes 
to me and does not hate his father and 
mother, his wife and children, his broth- 
ers and sisters— yes, even his own life— 
he cannot be my disciple.” 

My friends, whose house are we? 
Who do we obey? How do we obey? 
Apostasy is a dreadful possibility. In 
welcoming our fellow sinners with hu- 
mility, justice and hospitality we must 
be careful not to bless what our Lord 


identifies as sin. We must be careful not 
to divide ourselves from the Word of 
the Living God. 

CHRISTOPHER JORNA, 
DANDELIONFLUFF.CA, AS AN ONLINE COMMENT. 


Want to Weep 
Re In the Outer Courts, October 

I very much appreciated this col- 
umn, however, I do take exception to one 
statement made in the fourth paragraph, 
“.. it’s not institutional.” I believe it is. 

Given our strong western European 
origins and history, we accept individu- 
als from other countries and nationali- 
ties but with the tacit message that they 
have much to learn from us while we 
have little to learn from them. 

I have made this comment a few 
times. Those who would be considered 
to be a minority, visible or otherwise, 
have little trouble seeing it. White folk, 
WASPs, deny it vehemently. 

RON VAN AUKEN, WHITBY, ONT. 


Ever since I found out that I have a gay 
son, and recognized the loneliness and 
isolation surrounding him and other 
gay, lesbian, bisexual and transgender 
youth, it has been my consistent prayer 


that the coterie of queer youngsters 
would be blessed by having openly 
gay, lesbian, bisexual and transgender 
teachers, mentors, leaders, clergy. 

I am heartened by the witness of 
Waterloo-Wellington presbytery. 

For God’s sake, let us bring in An- 
drew Faiz and others of God’s children 
in the outer courts. 

ELDON HAY, SACKVILLE, N.B. 


I really don’t get the “packer, packee” 
joke. I understand the reference to the 
slur, but I have no idea what in that al- 
leged joke is supposed to be funny. 

It makes me angry that it was said, 
that similar things have been and con- 
tinue to be said in the church. That one 
who has had slurs directed at them 
would be expected to just get over it, 
while the abuser should be able to con- 
tinue on, unchallenged, just makes me 
want to weep. 

MIKE HENDERSON, ONLINE COMMENT 


Context and Culture 
Re First Thoughts, November 

I appreciate the concise and cogent 
words and logic used in expressing the 
viewpoints made by the two writers. 
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At our church, the framework around 
our teaching and preaching this year 
is having Holy Conversations; that is, 
talking to each other about what it is 
that God is saying to us, individually 
and corporately. This present conver- 
sation, rooted in human sexuality, is 
one that all of us in our denomination 
need to be engaged in, authentically 
and transparently. 

More generally, it seems to me 
that the issue is also about how each 
of us discerns and interprets, with the 
Holy Spirit as guide, the word of God. 
There are other equally important 
issues in which we could be engaged 
in Holy Conversation, and (without 
meaning to diminish in any way the 
life altering impact that our exclusion 
of some people has on those people) 
it does seem that as Christians we do 
get a little hung-up on this issue. David 
Harris approaches the issue from 


one of biblical context; Andrew Faiz 
approaches it from the context of our 
current-day culture. Very different 
approaches, it seems to me, that get us to 
the same place. I don’t mind admitting 
that this middle-aged man (but not, I 
hope, self-important) has changed his 
views on this issue over the years. 

With thanks to the publisher and 
senior editor of the Record for their 
leadership on this issue. May our de- 
nomination have this Holy Conversa- 
tion with a posture of trust, humility, 
and respect—knowing that in Christ, 
all things hold together, and nothing 
can separate us from the love of God 
in Christ. 

PETER BRYCE, TORONTO 


Faith and Trust 
Re Seeking Transcendence, November 

Tm enjoying Rev. Stewart’s arti- 
cles. This latest brought to mind per- 
sonal occasions of transcendence as 
experienced through following God’s 
directives. Something of the like hap- 
pens when one is caring for asick loved 
one. Giving God full rein through faith 
and trust, He rewards us with a seren- 
ity and even a confidence in our own 
ability to cope. Akin to transcending 
to another level of worship ... a deeper 
knowledge of Him... a renewal. 

Faith to the max + trust = new in- 
sight into the amazing and ascending 
love that God offers. Mix in a generous 
helping of prayer (the closest commu- 
nication with God) and He will send 
the peace and clarity needed to con- 
tinue climbing. If the ultimate goal is 
to be closer to God, intimate worship 
with Him is the first step. 

So, yes, loving and caring for oth- 
ers is a given, but we must follow 
through and focus on His directives in 
our lives so that our next step will be 
effective. Renewal begins at home. 

DEANA WEYMAN, KING CITY, ONT. @ 
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A community of compassion. 
A place of hope.” 


A Christmas Prayer 
from Evangel 
Hall Mission 


May the baby Jesus, light of the world 
grant you peace, joy and happiness. 


“I come to proclaim good news to 
you - tidings of great joy to be shared 
by the whole people.” Luke 2:10 


Sadly for many, Christmas is not a 
time of joy but a time of sadness. 
They lack what Christmas represents - 
fellowship, caring and compassion. 


At Evangel Hall Mission we provide 
food, clothing and shelter but above 
all we offer spiritual care and love. 


This Christmas help us share 
the love of God. 


Your donation of $100 will feed 
20 people in our drop-in, provide 
Christmas presents for 5 of our youth, 
or a warm coat or a pair of boots for 
someone on the street. 


From all of us at Evangel Hall Mission 
we wish you a very Merry Christmas 
and a Happy New Year - Thank you 
for your faithful and continued support! 


EVANGEL HALL MISSION 


552 Adelaide Street West 
Toronto, ON M5V 3W8 


Phone (416) 504-3563 
Fax (416) 504-8056 


www.evangelhall.ca 


Charitable registration 
#11890-3129-RR-0001 
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POP CHRISTIANITY 


Binging on the Gospels 


Whoa, what just happened? By Andrew Faiz 


iberals—a lousy mon- 
iker, I agree, or left- 
ies, equally fraught; 
comes down to us 
from seating arrange- 
ments in courts from 
the past; but you 
know what I mean. Liberals like to call 
themselves Progressives, which basi- 
cally means anybody who is not them 
is regressive. It’s an arrogant pose that 
has backed them into a corner—they 
have to “progress” allthe time. It’s tire- 
some; but they are Christ-like, or at 
least that’s the cover story. 

Conservatives (same caution re 
the word) believe they have sole own- 
ership of the Bible; only they under- 
stand and appreciate sola scriptura. 
It’s an arrogant pose that has backed 
them into a corner. As self-styled 
keepers of ancient wisdom they have 
become pious proprietors of tradi- 
tion. It’s tiresome, but they know 
what Jesus would do, or at least that’s 
the cover story. 

Jesus, the Christ, mocked the ex- 
tremism of both camps. He had no 
time for rigid traditions or rules. He 
was a thorn in the sides of the vapid 
behaviour police. He also couldn’t 
abide the vapid do-gooders. The poor 
will be with us, he said, but it is impor- 
tant to make the effort for worship. 

Jesus Christ is not ideology. 
Both modern day liberals and con- 
servatives would have rejected him 
equally, though for different reasons, 
in his time. He does not fit into their 
cheap moulds. He hung out with the 
unclean of society—both the right 
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Give yourself a 
Christmas present 
this year: Read the 

gospels; binge them, 
from beginning to 
end, a few times. 
As many times as 
you need to get 
past the familiar 


and left want to bring ministry to 
sex workers and the working poor, 
but neither, it seems, simply want to 
hang out with them, have a drink, a 
meal, share a laugh. 

The child born in a manger grew 
up to be a complicated character 
with a clear message; a character 
who defies our labelling. Any sort of 


labelling. He gets frustrated, and at 
times violently angry, with theolo- 
gians and theologies and religious in- 
stitutions. Christ demands we shake 
all comforts—intellectual, spiritual, 
emotional and physical. 

To be a follower of Christ requires 
agility and practice; it demands 
work and focus. You can’t take a pre- 
formed idea and ask Jesus to squeeze 
into it. The Pharisees tried that, as did 
the disciples, the Romans, the various 
multitudes. You can’t take your preju- 
dices and ask him to support them. He 
will challenge you; he is challenging 
you. Youre just not listening. 

Whether you're union or manage- 
ment, all those worker parables will 
shake your foundations. If you let 
them. 

Please let them. Give yourself a 
Christmas present this year: Read the 
gospels; binge them, from beginning 
to end, a few times. As many times as 
you need to get past the familiar—the 
stories you've read or heard many, 
many times over the years, like the 
tall tales shared at family reunions 
without analysis or questioning—and 
past your need to simplify them ac- 
cording to your biases, till they are 
new to you, and you suddenly see 
them for the first time. 

Until you find yourself saying, 
whoa, what just happened there? 

That child in the manger came to 
upset everything. Let him upset your 
comfort zones. He’s worth it. @ 


Andrew Faiz is the Record’s 
senior editor. 
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Community and World News 


LGBT DEBATE 


More Presbyteries 
Approve Overtures 


on Homosexuality 
What is the ‘will of God?’ 


The presbyteries of East Toronto and 
Calgary-Macleod both agreed at their No- 
vember meetings to ask the church’s high- 


est court to make the denomination more 
inclusive for homosexual members, min- 
isters and candidates for ministry. 

Through an overture to General 
Assembly, East Toronto presbytery has 
asked for the Life and Mission Agency 
and its Justice Ministries department to 
prepare a “declaratory statement for the a 
General Assembly that affirms that the 
Presbyterian Church in Canada is fully 
inclusive of every person regardless of 
sexual orientation and gender identity 
in all aspects of church life, including 
calling, designation, ordination, and 
marriage equality as a matter of justice 
and hospitality.” 

The document was endorsed by a 
strong majority of the ministers and el- 
ders that make up the regional court, 
although one member registered his dis- 
sent to the decision, and some said they 
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Bulletin, 


LGBT, continued 


could not support the overture. 

“At this time I still cannot support 
the overture because I’m not convinced 
from my reading of scripture that it re- 
flects the mind of Christ,” Rev. Dr. Kevin 
Livingston, associate professor of pas- 
toral ministry at Tyndale University 
College and Seminary, said during the 
meeting. “But I don’t intend to debate 
this matter tonight. I imagine there will 
be plenty of time for debate in the next 
months and years. But I would urge us to 
keep the dialogue going ... because I am 
concerned about how incendiary on all 
sides matters around this overture could 
be, and I do have great concerns and 
fears for the future of the church.” 

Livingston voted against the over- 
ture, but did not ask for his dissent to be 
formally recorded in the minutes. 

The Presbytery of Calgary-Macleod 
endorsed an overture prepared by Rev. 
Dr. Nancy Cocks, minister at St. John’s, 
Medicine Hat, Alta. and a former pro- 
fessor at Atlantic School of Theology in 
Halifax. It was based on an overture pre- 
pared by a committee of the presbytery. 


For the last 35 years, Bruce Templeton 
has devoted the month of December 
to visiting children and assisting 
Santa Claus. During more than 1,000 
visits to places like the children’s 
hospital, the businessman and 
member of St. Andrew's, St. John’s, 
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The overture that passed asked for 
“declaratory legislation which enables 
presbyteries and sessions to consider 
for certification gay and lesbian can- 
didates for ministry and which en- 
ables sessions to give permission for 
the celebration of marriage for gay or 
lesbian couples who come under their 
pastoral care.” 

“Over now more than 33 years, I 
have seen the testimony of the work of 
the Holy Spirit through the gifts of peo- 
ple who are gay or lesbian and who have 
wonderful gifts for ministry,’ Cocks 
said. “And I think the church needs 
those gifts.” 

Six people registered their dissent to 
the presbytery’s decision to approve the 
overture, including David Caldwell, an 
elder from Grace, Calgary. 

“T feel that an overture like this can- 
not or should not become a declaratory 
act unless there is a strong and very 
thorough theological foundation for 
it,” he said. “It’s got to be strong enough 
that people will accept that this is the 
will of God.” 


has collected hundreds of stories and 
questions—many of them poignant 
and challenging. He has published 
them in memoirs: The Man in the Red 
Suit (2012), and the newly released 
The Man with the White Beard, which 
follows up on many of the stories told 
in the first book. 

Proceeds from book sales support 
Rotary’s Polio Plus program, so far 
raising enough funds to immunize 
200,000 children against polio 
with Rotary International, of which 
Templeton is a longtime supporter. 

While travelling to promote his 
books, Templeton has spread his 
message ‘about spending quality time 
with family—that it’s your presence, 


Following the vote, Rev. Grant Gun- 
nink asked the presbytery moderator to 
lead the court in a prayer for unity. 

“The question really is: how do we 
continue to work together and keep to- 
gether as achurch when something like 
this disagreement and different under- 
standing reveals such a wide gap be- 
tween what people hold in common?” 
Gunnink said. 

“Tm under no illusion that present- 
ing an overture ends a conversation,” 
Cocks said, noting that she was part 
of the committee on church doctrine 
when it produced its extensive 1994 Re- 
port on Human Sexuality. “We will have 
avery reasoned conversation about this 
overture and all the overtures.” 

The Presbytery of Waterloo-Welling- 
ton endorsed an overture in September 
that also called for the assembly to affirm 
that the PCC is “fully inclusive of every 
person regardless of sexual orientation 
and gender identity.” @ 


Connie Wardle is the Record’s senior 


writer and online editor. 


not presents, that counts.” 

Templeton has received numerous 
awards and accolades for his work, 
including the Queen's Jubilee Medal 
and being named St. John's Citizen 
of the Year. @® —AM with files from 
manintheredsuit.wordpress.com. 
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The Montreal School of Theology celebrated its 100th anniversary 
with a special service and reception on Sept. 24. The school includes 
three denominational seminaries on the campus of McGill University: 
our own Presbyterian College, the United Church’s United Theological 
College, and the Anglican Church’s Montreal Diocesan Theological 
College. Pictured is Dr. James Vanstone, chair of the board. 


National Office Cuts 

Staff Positions 

Three longtime employees at the denomination’s national 
office were relieved of their duties in October. All three were 
part of the Life and Mission Agency. In an email to all staff, 
general secretary, Rick Fee, said the LMA “has examined its 
staffing needs and the changing needs in the national office. In 
light of this review, it has been found necessary to eliminate 
three current positions.” 

Sheilah Alyea, secretary for Canadian Ministries, Pat Mar- 
tin, design and production coordinator for Communications, 
and Margaret Zondo, administrator for International Minis- 
tries, were affected. 

“We would like to emphasize that this is not an action tak- 
en because of performance,” said the email, “but it is a reflec- 
tion of the changes in the services we provide for the church 
at large.” 

These latest staffing changes follow several shake-ups at 
the national office over the last several years—steps that were 
taken to help balance a flailing budget. 

“Following the clear message from the General Assembly 
for the last two years that the church requires a concerted ef- 
fort on observable service to congregations and the constitu- 
ency, this exercise has taken on a pointed urgency,” states a 
press release from the LMA. “With a budget that has seen de- 
creases in the last five years, the LMA is tasked to ensure we 
are using resources effectively. ” @ —AM 
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New Cookbook 
Spotlights Local Eating 


Dorothy Henderson, recently retired minister 

at Caven Presbyterian, Exeter, Ont., and local food- 
devotee, has written Loving It Local, a cookbook 
inspired by both her love of fresh, locally grown food 
and a desire to show others how simple and fun 
cooking at home can be. 

“My main motivation is that | love food and am an 
incurable experimenter with food,” said Henderson. 
“My mother used to say | had the recipe for chocolate 
cake memorized by the time | was eight, so cooking 
and food have been a lifelong interest.” 

Her devotion to local eating was bolstered when 
she moved to Huron County about five years ago. 

“We were surprised to find that Huron County has the 
highest rate of ‘farm gate sales’ in Ontario and one of 
the highest in all of Canada. So, you can drive up the 
lane of a farm and buy a product directly from the 
farmer. | found that fascinating.” 

She has seen first-hand how easily skills in the 
kitchen can be taught, and that a passion can be 
ignited. “I’ve run a culinary camp for children ages 
eight to 12 for the last several years. Last year, a boy 
came into camp never having buttered a piece of 
toast and, on the last day, he had enough confidence 
and skill to bake an apple pie. | really wanted to write 
a cookbook that people of all ages and stages— 
including kids—could easily follow.” 

Henderson also hopes to highlight the multiple 
benefits of local eating. Not only do consumers 
benefit from eating healthier, tastier food that’s 
in-season, farmers—and the economy—are also 
supported. “In a 2011 study, researchers ... calculated 
that, if every household in Ontario spent just $10 
of their grocery budget on local foods each week, 
there would be a $2.4 billion influx into the Ontario 
economy each year.” 

Henderson's love of food also led her to develop 
a program for churches based around the nutritional, 
social, psychological and spiritual meaning of food. 
Called Food for Thought, it is, according to Henderson, 
“interactive, educational and just plain fun.” 

Loving It Local is available through the author at 
dorothybrownhenderson@gmail.com. The cost is $20 
per book plus shipping. If churches order five cook- 
books, Henderson will enclose a copy of her Food for 
Thought program. @ —AM 
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MISSION 


Feeding the Sheep 


AMS members discuss mission and ministry at annual meeting. By Joan Cho 


ach September, mem- 
bers of the Atlantic 
Mission Society gather 
for an annual meeting. 
This year’s, held in St. 
Andrew’s, Dartmouth, 
N.S., in September, was 
the 138th since the society was formed 
in 1876. 

From opening worship on Friday 
night, led by host minister, Rev. Dr. 
Sandy McDonald, to the closing lun- 
cheon after worship with St. Andrew’s 
on Sunday morning, the theme “Feed 
My Sheep” set the tone for all business 
in between. 

Whitney Pyche-Melanson, youth 
consultant for the Atlantic synod, 
brought the Friday evening message, 
“Face to Face.” Just as God met Jacob, 
Moses and Ezekiel in unusual ways, 
so can God appear to us in unexpected 
places and circumstances. 

Rev. Dr. David Sutherland, past 
moderator of the General Assembly, 
spoke of his attendance at national 
Truth and Reconciliation Commission 
events. There he heard painful sto- 
ries from the survivors of residential 
schools; but he also heard from Chris- 
tian teachers who had felt wounded. 
Both sides had an opportunity to tell 
stories from their perspectives. 

Rev. Dr. Glynis Williams, associate 
secretary of International Ministries, 
emphasized how much we have in com- 
mon with our mission partners around 
the world. “We are fed by the same 
scriptures. The same passages of scrip- 
ture that we have grown up with are the 
ones our partners know as well.” 

Williams addressed a question 
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about why there are so few Canadian 
Presbyterian mission personnel over- 
seas. Some answers are that visas can 
be difficult to get and mission com- 
mitments are now more suited for 
short-term service. “We need to look 
at how God is calling us forward in 
mission,” she said. 


There he heard painful 
Stories from the survivors 
of residential schools; 
but he also heard from 
Christian teachers who 
had felt wounded 


Betty Siverns, president of the 
Women’s Missionary Society, spoke 
from her experience and that of her 
husband, Ted, as mission partners and 
of how they have been the recipients 
of greetings from AMS members. “You 
have no idea how much it means to 
know you are remembered.” 

The AMS has been welcoming men 
into membership since 1987 and one 
of the earliest to join was Rev. Kenn 
Stright, now minister of the Presbyte- 
rian Church of Saint David in Halifax. 
As an active member and former offi- 
cer of the AMS executive, he was also 
named an honorary president for the 
next three years. 

A new men’s offering project was 
chosen, which will operate for the next 
two years. The project will be two-fold: 
the Atlantic Teen Challenge Centre in 
Memramcook, N.B., which provides 


residential addiction treatment and 
rehabilitation for men, and the New 
Minister’s Library Fund in Malawi. 

Mary Condon, convener of the 
personnel and _ policy committee, 
reported on the work of updating the 
AMS constitution and bylaws to be 
presented to next year’s meeting. The 
suggested amended version is available 
onthe AMS website and in installments 
in the Presbyterian Message. 

AMS members once again proved 
their generosity: Our yearly commit- 
ment of $70,000 to the denomination 
included $13,153 for specific projects 
for Canadian and International Min- 
istries and Presbyterian World Ser- 
vice & Development. The “Something 
Eggstra” offering, where AMS mem- 
bers and mission supporters filled 
plastic Easter eggs with coins during 
Lent, garnered more than $4,500 for 
the AMS general funds. And the an- 
nual meeting offering was a joyous 
processional event with music, glit- 
ter and laughter. It was divided three 
ways with $500 each going to an Inter- 
national Ministries project in India, 
FOOD (Feeding Others of Dartmouth), 
and the general funds of the AMS for 
undesignated needs. 

Throughout the weekend, those 
present were nourished with music, 
scripture and Christian fellowship. 
Reports were heard of much support 
being given where needed. Plans were 
made to reach out to others at home 
and abroad—all in response to Christ’s 
command to “Feed My Sheep.” @ 


Joan C. Cho is editor of the AMS 
publication, the Presbyterian Message. 


Fait 


Deepening your relationship with God 


SPIRITUAL DISCIPLINES 


A Rule 
of Life 


Daily rituals for bringing 
us back to God. 


The human heart, like clay, is soft and 
pliable; throughout our lives it is con- 
formed and shaped. The question is, into 
what? How will your life take on the con- 
tours of Christ and not be pressed into 
the mould of the surrounding culture? 
This is a critical matter because 
in the well documented crumbling of 
Christendom, the church has lost its 
central place not only in the physical 
landscape and cultural imagination 
of the West, but also in the functional 
economy of many Christians’ lives. We 
are now mostly discipled by our secular 
culture even though our stated creed re- 
mains orthodox. 


ELIZABETH 
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Faith, 


SPIRITUAL DISCIPLINES, continued 


The cultural influences of con- 
sumerism, individualism, technology 
and pluralism are so dominant. Does 
the church possess a coherent and con- 
textual structure and process for ongo- 
ing and enduring Christian formation 
to counter such shaping forces and cul- 
tural liturgies? 

We need to discern ways that form 
Christians into a holy community that 
inhabits the world as distinct citizens 
of God’s Kingdom. There are great 
resources 1n our ancient past, a whole 
infrastructure of habits and practices 
that once formed and nourished 
faith. For the past several months I’ve 
been spotlighting Christian practices 
as some of the best “old/new” resources 
for the church in these “in-between” 
times. For my final instalment, I want 
to leave you with one last treasure 
from our Christian past: a rule of life. 

A rule of life (don’t let the word 
“rule” scare you) is a structure for life 
to grow, much like the skeleton of our 
bodies. Behind the word “rule” (Latin: 
regula) is the image of a trellis, pictur- 
ing a rule as a framework of practices 
that supports and guides our growth as 
disciples of Jesus. 

As author Ruth Haley Barton 
defines it: “A Rule of Life is a simple 


pattern of attitudes, behaviours, and 
practices that are a regular routine and 
are intended to produce acertain quality 
of life and character.” It is a chosen set 
of habits and practices that we organize 
our lives around. It is the intentional, 
grace-moved, lived out answer to the 
question: how do I want to live so I can 
be who Jesus calls me to be? 

But why would we even consider 
something like this? The biblical story 
of Daniel is helpful for understanding 
its importance to us. Exported to Bab- 
ylon during his teen years, Daniel was 
steeped in the ways of pagan Babylo- 
nian culture for the remainder of his 
life. How, then, did Daniel’s distinct 
calling as a servant of the one true God 
survive the spiritual bazaar of Baby- 
lon, with little to support and nurture 
his faith? 

In Chapter 1, we read how Dan- 
iel made a small choice, forgoing the 
King’s table, instead choosing vege- 
tables and water. But why make a big 
deal about such an insignificant mat- 
ter when he was fully immersed in 
far bigger cultural influences? This 
daily practice of diet was, writes Andy 
Crouch, a deliberate act of reorien- 
tation, a small act that daily kept his 
heart centred on the true King. 


Protecting those who enrich the lives of others 


Owned by a charitable trust, Ecclesiastical is a unique specialist insurance 
company. Working closely with independent brokers across Canada, we 
provide customized insurance solutions to faith organizations, retirement 
communities, educational institutions, unique properties, registered 

_ charities and non-profit organizations, and select commercial enterprises. 
_ Ecclesiastical is deeply committed to protecting those who enrich the 


ives of others and to supporting local and global initiatives that help 
eradicate poverty and improve the lives of people in need. 


@ 
ECCLESIASTICAL 


INSURANCE YOU CAN BELIEVE IN 


www.ecclesiastical.ca 
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Then in the classic lion’s den nar- 
rative, Daniel is an old man, having 
watched kings come and go, empires 
rise and fall. In response to a royal edict 
to pray only to Darius, Daniel instead 
did what had been routine for years. He 
went to his room, where “three times 
a day he got down on his knees and 
prayed, giving thanks to God, just as he 
had done before” (Daniel 6:10). 

Again, a small, daily practice that 
serves to reorient his heart and shape 
his life, showing us that being counter- 
cultural consists in surprisingly small 
acts of reorientation. Daniel survived 
the massively formative influence of 
the dominant culture through sim- 
ple practices—what Christians later 
would call “a rule of life.” 

It seems so deceptively simple but 
we need to remember that whatever 
we do repeatedly (think of your daily 
habits like savouring the first cup of 
coffee, a kiss to loved ones as you head 
out the door, habitual email or Face- 
book checks, the daily walk) shapes 
the kind of people we are. A rule of life 
taps into this formative reality, helping 
us to allow the good news of Christ to 
seep into our lives through our daily 
rhythms, rituals and routines. 

May we find a good future as dis- 
tinctive Christians in all those simple 
daily acts of reorientation in the way 
of Jesus. @® 


FOR FURTHER READING 


* Ruth Haley Barton, Sacred 
Rhythms (includes a helpful chapter 
on arule of life). 

* Ken Shigematsu, God in My 
Everything: How an ancient rhythm 
helps busy people enjoy God. 


Rev. Phil Reinders is minister at Knox, 
Toronto. 
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PROGRESSIVE LECTIONARY 


Something About Mary 


Listening for Mary’s voice in a familiar story. By Laurence DeWolfe 


Dec. 21: Fourth Sunday of Advent 
Luke 1:26-38 


How does Mary, the mother of Jesus, sound to 
you? We hear her in her own voice just twice: First, 
in her strange encounter with Gabriel; then on the 
road from Jerusalem, when she sounds like a loving 
mother of a precocious son (Luke 2:41-50). Later, oth- 
ers speak on her behalf (see Luke 8:19-21). 


In the sequel to today’s reading, Mary goes to visit 
her relatives. They are also celebrating a miraculous 
conception. She speaks scripture, paraphrasing Han- 
nah’s song from 1 Samuel (Luke 1:39-56). 

Today we meet her in Nazareth, in her own 
home, in her own words. We hear her first response 
to Gabriel’s fantastic message. She has aright to ask, 
“How can this be?” How do we hear her last words? 
“Here am I,” she says. > 
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Faith, 


Continuing Education 
at the 


Presbyterian College 


February 23-26, 2015 


“Worship, Inculturation 
and the Missio Dei 
in Post-Christendom” 
Speakers: 

Dr. Alan Kreider 
Eleanor Kreider 
Anabaptist Mennonite Biblical Seminary 
and 


Dr. Martin Bellerose 
Centre justice et foi - Montréal 


For information: 


514-288-5256 
vgavino@presbyteriancollege.ca 


May 19-22, 2015 


“Ready to give an answer 


for the hope within you” 
Christian apologetics 


simultaneously with 
St. Andrew’s Hall Vancouver 


Speakers: 


Dr. John G. Stackhouse Jr. 
Regent College 
(live-stream to Montreal) 
and 


The Rev. Dr. Robert Fennell 
Atlantic School of Theology 
(live-stream to Vancouver) 


For information: 


Presbyterian College 
514-288-5256 
vgavino@presbyteriancollege.ca 


St. Andrew’s Hall 
604-827-2097 
rlockhart@standrews.edu 
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PROGRESSIVE LECTIONARY, continued 


She knows enough to know there will be 
trouble ahead. What if she’s angry? 
What choice does she have? 


Here I am. It’s me, God’s servant 
girl. Tradition praises her straight- 
forward commitment to God’s plan. 
She really has no choice but to sub- 
mit. Tradition often stresses the 
submission, both lifting her up as 
the chosen bearer of God’s promise 
and putting her down as a mere ves- 
sel God used to fulfill a great pur- 
pose. Emphasis on God, not on Mary. 

Or tradition has made her the 
God-bearer, necessarily of miracu- 
lous origin, worthy after her service 
to be Queen of Heaven. The little 
girl is lost along the way. Emphasis 
on a being touched by divinity, not 
on a young woman from Nazareth. 

Can we still hear her voice? In 
Sunday readings and Christmas 
pageants her voice is often soft, 
faint. A sound of resignation to the 
inevitable. She’s meek. A good girl, 
who will do what she’s told. 

What if she’s loud? What if her 
whole life shouts, “Here am I?” What 
if God doesn’t go with the humble 
handmaid this time, but chooses the 
bold, assertive woman who can get a 
job done? Try saying “let it be with 
me according to your word” with the 
emphasis on “be” and “me.” God has 
a worthy partner. 

What if she’s eager? What if she 
gets it, and wants to get on with it? 
Say, “Here am I.” Fast. And “Let it 
be.” Gabriel leaves in a hurry to re- 
port success. God picked a winner. 

What if Mary has more ques- 
tions? She’s still not sure about this. 
She’ll believe it when she sees some 
results. Read her words after a little 


pause. An ironic twist. An implied 
“Right...” before “Here am I.” God 
has to keep an eye on this one. 

What if she’s reluctant, as the 
chosen often are? She knows enough 
to know there will be trouble ahead. 
What if she’s angry? What choice 
does she have? God will use her 
whether she’s willing or not. 

If we take seriously the couple 
other things she says, and all that’s 
said about her, we can find support 
for more than one reading of her 
words to Gabriel. We also know she 
“treasures in her heart” many, many 
things we don’t know. 

What if she can say no? Can we 
stay with her in the story and allow 
the possibility that God is waiting 
for her answer? This is an unusual 
story. Most of the time God’s part- 
ners and prophets just hear they’ve 
been chosen and there’s work to do. 
Mary gets to give Gabriel a message 
to take back to God. 

What if that answer is, “No?” 
Take time with the story. Make God 
wait for an answer. The future of 
God’s world depends on one per- 
son’s choice. This is a big deal. Let 
Mary be human. Before, as the poet 
Jane Kenyon wrote, “...inside her 
the mind / of Christ, cloaked in 
blood, / lodges and begins to grow.” 

As “the Word [is] stern-sen- 
tenced to be / nine months’ dumb— 
/ infinity walled in a womb...” (Luci 
Shaw). @ 


Rev. Dr. Laurence De Wolfe teaches at 
Atlantic School of Theology, Halifax. 
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LEAH SMITH, 12, KNOX, WATERLOO, ONT. 


RENEWAL 


The Best Advent Ever! 


Instead of the past, look to the future. By Chris Carter 


“Then, the Arrival of the Son of Man! It will fill the 
skies—no one will miss it. Unready people all over the 
world, outsiders to the splendour and power, will raise 
a huge lament as they watch the Son of Man blazing 
out of heaven. At that same moment, he'll dispatch 
his angels with a trumpet-blast summons, pulling in 
God’s chosen from the four winds, from pole to pole” 
(Matthew 24:30-31, The Message). 

“What we know is that when Christ is openly 
revealed, we’ll see him—and in seeing him, become 


like him. All of us looking forward to his Coming stay 
ready, with the glistening purity of Jesus’ life as a 
model for our own” (1 John 3:2-3, The Message). 

This time of year is ripe for reflecting on the past: 
What was your greatest Christmas ever? When you 
were a kid? When the kids were young? Perhaps the 
greatest Christmas ever was characterized by a gift 
given or received—like the time my uncle and aunt 
got me that Evel Keneval Stunt Cycle set—I still don’t 
have the foggiest remembrance as to what Santa > 
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KATHRYN, 11, DIXIE, MISSISSAUGA, ONT. 


RENEWAL, continued 
got me that year. We always judge the 
“best ever” based upon the past. 

But as Christ-followers, we really 
need to judge the “best ever” on the 
future. Advent gets a bad rap this time 
of year. It gets drowned out in all the 
tinsel, traditions and time constraints 
of the season. Can you remember your 
best Advent ever? Do you even have 
a list for that sort of thing? One day, 
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EVE HARRISON, ST. JOHN’S, TORONTO. 
“THE STABLE AT SUNSET” 


every believer in Jesus will have the 
best, all-time, undisputed Advent 
ever—that day when Jesus will 
come again in power, glory, majesty 
and righteousness. “Advent” simply 
means “coming”—and too often we 
simply equate it with the “coming” 
of Christmas Day (how many more 
shopping days do I have?!). 

But the Best Advent Ever will be 
the one every Christian will be talk- 
ing about on the Other Side of Eter- 
nity. “Do you remember what you 
were doing that unspeakably great, 


joyous and glorious day Jesus came 
to power? Do you remember the Day 
we were shook from that earthly 
dream and awoke to His Great Real- 
ity?” That’s the Advent we'll be talk- 
ing about! Are we ready? Are we living 
our lives in light of that Great Reality? 
Do we have the faith and the courage 
to do that? That Day is coming! In 
Matthew, Jesus says that Day is real, 
it will happen in real time, it’s not 
figurative, and it will be visible and 
audible to the entire globe! 

I love the way the late, great Bible 
translator J.B. Phillips put it: “The 
second coming of Christ, the second 
irruption of eternity into time, will 
be immediate, violent and conclu- 
sive. The human experiment is to end, 
illusion will give way to reality, the 
temporary will disappear before the 
permanent, and the king will be seen 
for who he is. The thief in the night, 
the lightning flash, the sound of the 
last trumpet, the voice of God’s arch- 
angel—these may all be picture-lan- 
guage, but they are pictures of some- 
thing sudden, catastrophic, and deci- 
sive. By no stretch of the imagination 
do they describe a gradual process.” 

The greatest moment of your 
life and mine is right now. It is this 
moment. Will you and I, from this 
moment on, choose to live joyfully 
for this Saviour who is coming again? 
Getting all warm and fuzzy about the 
past is fine and dandy, but it’s going 
to be that future event that we'll all 
be talking about and marveling in. It 
was a very wise teenager indeed who 
once put it this way: “I am the Lord’s 
servant, ... may it be to me as you have 
said” (Luke 1:38). Have a great, hope- 
filled Christmas! @ 


Rev. Chris Carter is minister at St. 
Andrew’s, Parry Sound, Ont. 
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REFLECTION 


The Scandal of the Incarnation 


Who was really at the nativity? By Jacqui Foxall 


get in trouble every year for ruining 
Christmas. 

During one of my first Christmases 
at Knox, Oakville, Ont., I had the gall 
to preach on the magi and the fact that 

(1) they weren’t even at Christ’s birth, contrary to 
our pretty Christmas greeting cards and decora- 
tive nativity sets, and (2) they wouldn't exactly 
have been welcome guests to Mary and Joseph’s 
home, where they were busy parenting the Son of 
God through his terrible twos. Instead, we prefer 


to picture the humble stable, Mary serene after 
childbirth (seriously?) receiving the exotic royals 
and their gifts to her glowing infant son. But the 
truth is much closer to a community scandal— 
the likes of which would grace the pages of the 
National Enquirer today: “Astrologers crash con- 
servative religious community;” “Rumours of the 
fall of the Roman Empire;” “Is it time? Star charts 
point to the installation of a new child king;” and 
“The star charts don’t lie!” To the Jewish com- 
munity, of which Mary and Joseph were devout 


@ 


Faith, 
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Faith, 


REFLECTION, continued 


members, “magi” were to be 
avoided: they were consid- 
ered magicians, charlatans. 
Mary might likely have been 
gobsmacked to see them 
standing at her doorway 
(‘what would the neigh- 
bours think?”). And yet, this 
supposed scandal is a key 
piece of the birth narrative 
of Christ. Huh? 

I did something similar 
last year with the poor shep- 
herds. We see the Virgin 
Mary, after her third-tri- 
mester journey on the back 


of a donkey, and the virtu- 
ally unassisted labour and 
delivery of her firstborn 
child, looking peaceful and 
well-poised (again, seriously?) wel- 
coming in the lowly shepherds to gaze 
lovingly upon the babe Emmanuel. We 
picture cotton ball-like sheep dotting 
the scene, with their quiet bleats of 
reverence. Once again, a pretty picture 
to gaze upon, but not the least bit accu- 
rate. Shepherds were the lowest of the 
low, pushed outside of society, disal- 
lowed from a respectable trade, con- 
sidered ritually impure and prevented 
from celebrating religious fasts and 
feasts. Never mind their lack of sanita- 
tion. These were the “undesirables” of 
the first century, the folks among the 
lowest rungs of the socio-economic 
ladder. If that is the case, then why on 
earth are they at the birth of the Christ 
of the Cosmos? 

Good question. 

And the answer’s pretty awesome: 
The story of the Incarnation, which we 
often boil down to the pretty “nativity” 
or Christmas story, is all about the God 
of the universe coming to earth and 
getting up close and personal with the 
margins of society. The outcasts, the 
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MARLENE ANDERSON, KENSINGTON, P.E.I., “REDEMPTION” 


poor, the undesirables, the charlatans 
and neer-do-wells. The people we 
wouldn't necessarily want in our 
creche scenes. It ought to be an absolute 
scandal to us that the first people with 
whom God shares the good news of His 
arrival are shepherds. Imagine if Prince 
William and the Duchess skipped the 
Buckingham Palace tradition and sent 
their baby announcement instead to 
a rundown pub on the sketchy side of 
town!) And the people showing up to 
throw the only thing resembling a baby 
shower for Mary and Jesus are men 
from a country far from our own, who 
belong to a different faith? Yet here it is: 
the scandal of the Incarnation. 

If we can set aside our nostalgiafora 
moment and face it in its raw reality, the 
story of the birth of Christ is one where 
God is out in the fields pursuing the 
cast-offs of society, to welcome them 
to see the Good News of Jesus’ arrival. 
The reach of God’s grace is not stunted 
to a “Members Only” club; instead, God 
is letting all the nations in on His Good 
News. The magi symbolize the divine 


promise given to Abraham 
for “all peoples on earth” 
which culminates with 
John’s vision of heaven 
with people from “every 
nation, tribe, people, and 
language” in the Book of 
Revelation (7:9). I believe 
the magi recognized the 
greatness of this gift of 
God in Christ—and that is 
why they so immediately 
fell down and worshipped 
the child. They knew they 
weren't worthy to be in 
Jesus’ presence, and yet 
here they were; invited by 
God Himself. 

Okay, I'll confess: I do 
get a bit of a kick out of 
“ruining” Christmas. But all I hope I’m 
ruining is the photoshopped, Hallmark 
card-inspired nostalgia we have attrib- 
uted to the nativity scene. I don’t do it to 
upset anyone. I do it because I find the 
truth—the shocking, scandalous, messy, 
scary, amazing and miraculous truth of 
the Incarnation far more compelling: 
That God has broken into the fullness of 
human experience; that God is search- 
ing out the lost, and God desires to rec- 
oncile this whole world to Himself. The 
Christmas picture we should have in 
our minds is not simply God bringing 
His perfection into the world, but God 
welcoming our own imperfections into 
God’s perfect presence. Isn’t that what 
Jesus did over and over again through- 
out his ministry? Tax collectors, prosti- 
tutes, lepers, liars, sinners and cheats... 
they were all invited to dine with Jesus. 
And so are we. This..his is the Good 
News of the gospel of Jesus Christ. 
Thanks be to God. @P 


Rev. Jacqui Foxall is associate minister 
at Knox, Oakville, Ont. 
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Evelinda by her 
family’s temporary 
shelter—they will soon 
move to a new home. 


YPHOON HAITYAN STRUCK THE PHILIPPINES ON NOVEMBER 8, 2013, 
wiping out entire communities and devastating families. It directly 
affected over 16 million people and caused more than 6,300 deaths. 
Millions lost their homes and were displaced. 

The day the storm hit, Evelinda Somo-Oc was visiting her family. She lived 
through the experience of the typhoon with them, but returned home to find 
that her house was gone. 

“The house was completely washed out. I was not afraid for myself, only for 
my kids,” she says. Evelinda then shares, with tears, that she also lost her youngest 
child, a two-year-old son, as well as her husband’s parents and grandmother. 


“We are not only building houses, we are 
building communities” 
Evelinda and her family currently live ina makeshift shelter along the seashore, 
but just found out they will soon be moving into a safe, typhoon-resistant shelter. 
“Tam already excited about the new house. And I will love to plant my new garden!” 
Presbyterian World Service & Development is helping support the construction 
and rebuilding of 2,700 houses for families whose homes were lost or damaged 
by Typhoon Haiyan. 
Felipe Gaucus is helping reconstruct homes in his community—for his own 
family and families like Evelinda’s. “We feel safe here because the flood cannot > 
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Pedicab drivers 
Through the generous after receiving 


their new vehicles. 


support of Presbyterians 
across the country, $852,151 
was donated in response 
to Typhoon Haiyan. 


reach us when it comes. ’m content. The work helps me to 
forget, because Iam focused. It keeps me from thinking about 
what I lost. It feels good to participate and strengthen the 
community, to build for my family.” 


Growing Businesses, 

Growing Communities 

Almost six million people lost their livelihoods when 
Typhoon Haiyan hit. Fisherfolk lost boats and nets, farmers 
lost planted crops and seeds, and many who ran small 
businesses lost all of their goods. Their sole source of income 
no longer existed. 

Some made their living by driving pedicabs—or cycle 
rickshaws. In September, nine families received new pedicabs 
through a PWS&D supported program, allowing them to 
restart their small businesses and provide for their families 
once again. 

One driver says, “We have also formed our own association 
of pedicab drivers, which will allow us to help and support 
one another. We are recognized in our community, setting 
a good example for how to strengthen the community as we 
move forward.” 

Business owners impacted by the typhoon received small 
amounts of capital in order to reopen stores they ran from 
their houses—ensuring their families and communities will 
thrive again. 


Bayanihan—a way Of life 

Bayanihan is a Filipino cultural tradition—an age-old system 
of neighbours helping neighbours. Bayanihan is a spirit of 
community unity or effort in order to achieve a common goal. 
It is a way of life that has been a defining characteristic of the 
Filipino response to Typhoon Haiyan (or Yolanda, as it is 
known locally). 

This spirit of community and sense of connection is alive 
and well in the Philippines—represented by families working 
to support each other or local officials doing their best to 
ensure their villages have what they need to thrive. Children, 
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TYPHOON HAIYAN: BY THE NUMBERS 


16 million A} affected = 


6,300 I | deaths 


4.1 million & displaced 


1.1 million 3] houses damaged/destroyed 


5.9 million JR lost livelihoods 


RECOVERY AND REHABILITATION SO FAR 


602 A shelters constructed 


3,010 oes people received shelter support 


115,435 A people received food 


41,725 |=am)| received bedding and kitchen kits 


20,020 received hygiene kits 


4.400 cH will benefit from water pumps/wells 


198 FD people trained to provide 


psychosocial support 


women and men are all working together to improve the 
conditions they are living in following the typhoon. 
Communities deeply impacted by the natural disaster 
are seeing great progress being made, even as much 
remains to be done. PWS&D will continue supporting 
long-term rehabilitation and livelihood recovery efforts 
through the generosity of our supporters. & N) Canadian 
Foodgrains 
This work has been possible Bank 


ance er 
through membership in actalliance cea 
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KNOX, WATERLOO, ONT. 


Thoughts and inspiration for your daily life 


FAMILY 


He Knows 


Jesus taught us how to 
pray, and it isn't easy. 
By Becky Roushorne-Lau 


I think of my Dad when I hear 
the news about the shooting 
in Ottawa. I call him almost 
instantly. That soldier could 
have been his friend. In days 
past it might have been him. 

Tucked away in the corner 
of my bedroom it seems surre- 
al. How can this be happening 
when life is so peaceful? Soft 
breath rises and falls from the 
tiny one as he sleeps in his cor- 
ner of the room. Giggles work 
their way through cracks in 
the house as my eldest works 
away at his task. This is ordi- 
nary life. 

News breaks through our 
ordinary. Violence and fear, 
terror and dismay flash across 
the screen. Articles are shared, 
news spreads and people com- 
ment on what’s happening 
instantly. Theories and ideas, 
suspicions and details move 
quickly. Some true, some not 
so true. Everyone wants an- 
swers. Everyone wants to > 
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FAMILY, continued 


It's not fun to pray for one’s enemies. It’s really hard 
to think about loving them but love is a choice 
and Jesus tells us to make that choice 


know the “why.” f 

I think back to my morn- 
ing reading. I think about the 
mystics. I am reminded of 
their belief that if we dig deep, 
if we push past our sin we will 
find God. I wonder how deep 
we have to push to find God 
in this mess. I do not under- 
stand it. I do not understand 
this intentional wounding of 
others. 

I want to grab my sons 
and hold them tight but I can- 
not disturb the routine, can- 
not disturb their peace. They 
are love and all things good. 
They cannot sense a change 
in things, a disturbance in 
the world. 

I turn to my prayer book, 
opening to the chapter on 


fone, 


y, 


spore 


Pa 


peace. I find myself looking eee rciencmaene 


for words, looking for help on 

what to say, what to pray to 

God. I find a piece of a psalm. 

Tread an intercessory prayer. 

Tread it again. 
O Christ of the poor and the yearning 
Kindle in my heart within 
A flame of love for my neighbour, 
For my foe, for my friend, for my 
kindred all. 
From the humblest thing that lives 
To the Name that is highest of all 
Kindle in my heart within 
A flame of love. 
—J. Phillip Newell, Celtic Prayers 
from Iona 
I think of this love. I think of the 

love that is required of us. 
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MAWUI OTOO, 8, ST. ANDREW’S, 
STREETSVILLE, MISSISSAUGA, ONT. 


“You have heard that it was said, 
‘Love your neighbour and hate your 
enemy. But I tell you, love your ene- 
mies and pray for those who persecute 
you” (Matthew 5:43-44). 

Iam reminded of the need to pray. 
Not just for our country and the 
safety of its citizens. 

Not just for peace and resolution to 
the crisis. 

Not just for justice that satisfac- 
tion be known to those who seek it. 
Not just for families of those who 
have lost and for the protectors who 
face danger to keep us safe. 


~ Not just for my boys, for 


the world in which they will 
live as they grow. 

We must also pray for 
those who would wound and 
destroy. 

I pray for them that they 
might know a new way, a bet- 
ter way. 

I pray that God would 
open their hearts to peace 
and understanding. 

I pray that they would 
stop, they would think, they 
would see the people whom 
they are wounding. 

It’s not fun to pray for 
one’s enemies. It’s really hard 
to think about loving them 
but love is a choice and Jesus 
tells us to make that choice. 
Sometimes I wonder about 
Jesus. Does he know how 
hard this is? 

Then I remember that 
tree. I remember those mo- 
ments where he hung dy- 
ing, stripped bare and exposed to the 
world. I remember what he said, and 
whom he prayed for. 

He knows hard. 

He knows. @ 


Rev. Becky Roushorne-Lau is a 

wife and mother who also happens 

to be a minister in southwestern 
Ontario. She writes about family, 
faith, and her never-ending search 

for the perfect dessert on her blog 
ministrytomotherhood.com, also found 
at presbyterianrecord.ca. 
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MIRANDA CARTER, 12, KNOX, ALLISTON, ONT. 


MEDITATION 


The Wineglass 


How a fund to help financially strapped ministers saved Christmas Eve. 


By Stephen Farris 


My wife Patty and I returned from graduate study in 
England in the autumn of 1981 debt-free but nearly 
penniless and with a six-month-old baby. That is not 
at all a complaint, let me tell you. Penniless but debt- 
free is better off than most graduate students. More- 
over, at least I knew that a job was awaiting me. I had 
been appointed under the old ordained missionary 
system to Trinity, Amherstview, Ont. What’s more, 
Trinity had a manse. A job, or better, a ministry, an 
assured income, a home to live in; who could ask for 
anything more? Well, it turns out that a family setting 
up ahome for the first time does demand a few things 
more. The income was assured but it was also low. As 


a newly ordained minister, I was on “minimum sti- 
pend with no annual increments” which in plain Eng- 
lish meant “not all that much.” 

We collected furniture from the attics of all our 
relatives—I believe “Early Attic” is both the name 
of a kind of ancient Greek pottery and of a furniture 
style widely displayed in the homes of new clergy and 
other impecunious folk. We scraped together a down 
payment for a car and applied for a credit card. The 
bank authorities turned us down; our income was too 
low. The local bank manager personally interceded for 
us, however, and we did receive a shiny but very limited 
credit card. We had been granted what I believe was > 
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Life 


MEDITATION, continued 


the lowest possible credit limit at that 
time, $200. 

But life was good. I was enjoying 
the ministry. The church took a few 
modest steps forward and after living 
in dorm rooms, student flats and 
apartments for our entire married life, 
it felt good to have to lock both a front 
and a back door at night. A year soon 
passed by and the Christmas of 1982 
approached at the end of my first full 
year of ministry. Buying presents on 
minimum stipend and with a $200 
credit limit was a challenge. But we 
managed ... barely. It was all made a 
little easier by the fact that we didn’t 
need to cook a Christmas dinner. 
Trinity Church held two Christmas 
Eve services but none on the day itself. 
Our plan was to drive first thing in the 
morning to Patty’s parents’ home to 
spend Christmas with the extended 
family. So the cupboard and fridge 
were all but bare—no cake, no fruit, no 
goodies or Christmas cheer, 

My only real difficulty was that I 
had not yet bought Patty a present and 
Christmas Day was approaching. The 
morning of Christmas Eve itself had 
come before I could find the time to go 
shopping for her. I drove through the 
ice and snow of the Ontario winter to 
the nearest mall. The $200 limit on our 
card had long been reached and I had 
a little less than $25 in my pocket. Any 
present for Patty had to be less than that 
hard and fast limit. I actually found a 
gift for her—a box of six not particularly 
lovely but satisfactorily inexpensive 
wineglasses. It was perhaps not the 
wisest gift since there would certainly 
not be enough left to purchase a bottle 
of wine to go with them. But at least 
Patty could open the box, admire them 
and place them in the sparsely covered 
shelves in our kitchen. I paid for the 
wineglasses—in cash, of course—and 
made my way through the icy parking 
lot to the car. 
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I shifted my weight to transfer the 
box of glasses to my left hand, reached 
for my keys, slipped on the ice and 
fell flat on my face beside the driver’s 
side door. I could hear what I had 
done to the glasses but I didn’t have 
the heart to look. I drove home with 
self pity buckled up beside me in the 
passenger seat. I had worked so hard. 


| didn't have a single 
goody in the house to 
celebrate with my wife 
and new son, and now 

| had smashed her 

Christmas present 


I had studied so long. I didn’t have a 
single goody in the house to celebrate 
with my wife and new son, not evena 
bottle of wine, and now I had smashed 
my wife’s Christmas present. 

I opened the door and stepped 
into the manse’s front hall. Patty had 
been watching for me and grasped 
immediately that something was 
wrong; she could hear me clinking. 
There didn’t seem to be any point 
in hiding the disaster from her. I 
said, “Patty love, I bought you some 
wineglasses for Christmas but I 
slipped on the ice in the parking lot. 
You can hear what happened.” And I 
held out the box to her. 

Patty rubbed me gently and 
soothingly on the arm and said, “It 
doesn’t matter, my love. Let’s open up 
and see if any survived.” And there, 
amidst the shards, remained two intact 
wineglasses! One for Patty, one for me; 
who could ask for anything more? 

Just then we could hear the mailbox 
lift and clang shut. I stepped outside and 
retrieved the mail—flyers, some late 
Christmas cards and, to my surprise, an 


envelope from the headquarters of the 
Presbyterian Church in Canada. Inside 
there was a letter stating that a donor 
who wished to remain anonymous had 
established a fund to give a helping hand, 
especially at Christmas, to ministers 
paid at or near minimum stipend. Inside 
the letter was a cheque for $387. 

A gift I had not expected and could 
not deserve, Christmas Eve! 

There was just enough time to 
rush to the bank, deposit the cheque, 
withdraw a little cash, pick up some 
fruit and shortcake and, above all, get 
to the wine store to buy one bottle of 
inexpensive wine. 

That night after the 
service was over and Allan, the baby, 
was soundly asleep, Patty set out the 
fruit and shortcake. I opened the wine 
bottle and carefully filled our two 
new glasses. A connoisseur would 
turn up his educated nose at the wine 
and the glasses were less than fine 
crystal but in the candlelight the 
wine glowed like the richest rubies. 
We sat together on the long-used, 
hand-me-down couch, sampled the 
fruit and sipped our wine. Then, with 
a contented sigh, Patty put down 
her glass and stretched out her legs 
and 


second 


to snuggle into my shoulder ... 
kicked over her wineglass. 

We have moved many times since 
that Christmas Eve and over the years 
we have been given or purchased some 
very fine crystal indeed. But in our 
china cabinet there sits to this very day 
one rather plain, perhaps even ugly, but 
treasured wineglass. 

The aforementioned source of 
help for clergy is called the Fund for 
Ministerial Assistance. I hear they are 
alittle short of money this year. @ 


Rev. Dr. Stephen Farris is dean of St. 
Andrew’s Hall at the Vancouver School 
of Theology, and moderator of the 
140th General Assembly. 
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September 7, 2014, marked a significant milestone in ‘The 
Presbyterian Church in Canada. On that day the PCC 
received a gift of stock valued at $50,000 which brought 
the total for gifts of publicly traded securities given thus far 
in 2014 to over $1 million! And that total doesn’t include 
donations still to be made in the last quarter of the year, 
which is normally the busiest time for gifts of stock. The 
highest previous amount donated in any one year was in 
2008 before the markets collapsed —$860,936. 


In the last ten years, Presbyterians have donated over 
$6,214,000 in 382 separate gifts of stock, mutual funds and 
bonds to The Presbyterian Church in Canada. ‘Two-thirds 
of that amount flowed back to local congregations to 
support capital projects and other ministries. One-fifth of 
the donations were designated for Presbyterian World 
Service & Development to support a host of emergency 
relief and development projects around the world. The 
remaining 15% of gifts went to a variety of ministries 
ranging from synod camps, Women’s Missionary Society, 
and inner city ministries such as Evangel Hall in Toronto 
and Winnipeg Inner City Mission in Winnipeg. The gifts 
of Presbyterians don’t grab the same media attention as 
when a celebrity makes a charitable contribution, but the 
financial contributions made by Presbyterians, day in and 
day out, add up to an extraordinary story of generosity 
impacting the lives of thousands of people in Canada and 
around the world. Thank God for the generosity of 
hundreds of Presbyterians who are turning their 


Flanting 


seeds 


generations 
to come. 


investment portfolios into seeds for farmers, theological 
libraries for graduating seminarians, an experience of 
Christian community for young people and new hope for 
street people. 


Gifts of publically traded securities that have appreciated 
in value are a tax-smart way to make a charitable gift. If 
you sell a stock or mutual fund privately, you are taxed on 
50% of the capital gains. But in 2006, the federal 
government amended the tax law, eliminating the capital 
tax on gifts of publicly traded securities donated directly to 
charity as a gift-in-kind. Plus, donors receive a charitable 
donation receipt for the full market value of the securities 
on the day the charity receives their gift. The impact of 
this legislation has made a huge difference in the amount 
of shares donated by Canadians for charitable work. In 
2005, the year before the change in law, The Presbyterian 
Church in Canada received 9 gifts of stock valued at just 
over $252,000. In 2006, the year the law was changed, the 
PCC received 19 gifts of stock valued at $791,000. What a 


difference the tax incentives have made! 


Donors in congregations who don’t have their own 
stockbroker can use the services of the PCC’s broker to 
facilitate their gifts. To learn how you can use your 
investment portfolio to make a lasting difference while 
increasing your own tax savings, contact Herb Gale or 
Sheryl Sutton in the Planned Giving Office at 


1-800-619-7301 ext. 265. 


Visionaries 


Interested in donating shares to The Presbyterian 
Church in Canada? It’s as easy as 1-2-3. You may use 
the services of the PCC’s stockbroker, Scotia McLeod, 
to electronically transfer shares to the PCC’s brokerage 
account and designate the proceeds to your local 
congregation or any ministry within the PCC. The 

tr aReHCHOH generally takes a couple of weeks to 

comp slete; however, there can be complications, which 
is why we work with a full service broker. Special note: 
If shares are held in certificate form, the transaction is 
more complex and we encourage you to call the 
Planned Giving Office for further assistance. 

Here are three simple, step-by-step instructions to 
donate shares electronically: 


1 Complete and sign a Gift of Publicly Traded 
Securities form. A printable copy is available on 
the PCC’s website or you may comp plete the form 
online: presbyterian. cahw ays-to-give. 


Give the completed Gift of Publicly Traded 
Securities form to your stockbroker, authorizing 
him or her to transfer shares electronically from 
your account to the PCC’s brokerage account at 
Scotia McLeod. 


N 


WW 


Send a copy of the above form to my attention 
in the Planned Giving Office via 
ssutton@presbyterian.ca 
Taxcet 0-4 evo 
The Presbyterian Church in Canada 
Planned Giving Office (Sheryl Sutton) 
50 Wynford Drive, Toronto, Ontario M3C 1J7 


It is best to contact me as soon as you are thinking of 
donating shares. This will help us keep track of your 
share teandter as well as ensure that we are able to mail 
the donation tax receipt to you and disburse your gift to 
your designated beneficiary /ies as quickly as possible. 


I will notity 
you as soon 
as the shares 
are 
transferred 
and deposited into the PCC’s 

brokerage account. It is the policy of the PCC to sell 
the hres as soon as possible after they are deposited 
into our ae es account and to distribute the 
proceeds to the donor’s designated beneficiary/ies. 
After the securities are sold, our stockbroker forwards 
the proceeds from the sale of the shares (less 
commission fees) to the PCC. Our Financial Services 
Department then issues a cheque/s in the name of 
your beneficiary/ies. 


Special Note: The national office does not charge the 
donor or beneficiary for our administrative costs for 
handling the gifting process; rather, we absorb the cost 
as part of our service to individual donors and to the 
larger church and its mission. 


Our stockbroker, ScotiaMcLeod, is a full service 
broker and charges a commission fee per sale on a 
sliding scale of 1-1.5% of the total sale price for their 
services with a minimum fee of $125 per sale. 


Normally we provide donors’ names when we mail the 
cheques to the designated beneficiaries; but if you 
prefer to remain anonymous, we will certainly honour 
your wishes. Shortly after the gifting process 1s 
completed, the PCC will issue an official tax receipt to 
you based on the closing price on the day the securities 


were received in our brokerage account. 


If you have any questions about donating shares, please 
feel free to call me in the Planned Giving Office: 416- 
441-1111 or 1-800-619-7301, ext. 265. We are here to 


assist you in every step of the gifting process! 


Written by Sheryl Sutton, Planned Giving Program Coordinator 
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Most Canadians are familiar with the famous photo of 
Donald Smith (a prominent Presbyterian later to be 
known as Lord Strathcona) driving the symbolic last 
spike at the ceremony at Craigellachie, B.C. celebrating 
the completion of the trans-Canada railroad on 
Sea 7, 1885. Smith was chosen for the honour 
because he was the eldest director of the Canadian 
Pacific Railroad and one of the driving forces behind the 
building of the railroad that linked western Canada to 
the east. There was one group whose contributions were 
not celebrated in the festivities, however — the Chinese 
immigrants who had provided much of the labour 
building the railroad. Even though 4,000 Chinese 
(nearly | in + workers) died in the dangerous work, they 
received no recognition or 
thanks for their contribution. 
Indeed, after their labour was 
no longer needed to build the 
railroads, new Chinese 
immigrants who came to 
Canada from 1885-1923 had 
to pay a “head tax” 
(equivalent to two years wages 
at the time) to gain entry into 
the country. Then, with the 
enforcement of the Exclusion 
Act, from 1923-1947 no 
Chinese were allowed to - 
immigrate to Canada, not even ani eer of those 


8 
who had already settled in our country. 


It wasn’t until 2006 that the Canadian government 
apologized to the Chinese community for the injustices 
done to them and gave $20,000 as compensation to the 
Chinese who were still alive and who had been forced 
to pay the discriminatory tax. One of those who received 


What a wonderful way 
to remember Him who 
gave his Life to unite alt | 


nations and races into 
one family of faith 


% James Wing, born Ng Wing 
Wah, with the head tax 
certificate issued to him in 
1923. 


Photo: Pierre Obendrauf 


compensation was vanes ee Ww ate came to Canada in 
1923. Wing was an active élder at the Montreal Chinese 
Presbyterian Church for over 40 years and also a leader 
in the Chinese community in Montreal. He was 
featured in the documentary film, Moving the 
Mountain, which tells the story of the head tax and the 
Exclusion Act and their impact on the Chinese 


community. 


Wing passed away in 2008, but his son, Dr. Simon 
Wing, an endocrinologist teaching at McGill University, 
is keeping his father’s memory alive while remembering 
the hardships the Chinese community endured during 
those oppressive times. ‘The way Dr. Wing i is doing this 
is quite beautiful and powerful. Dr. lintegy gave a sift of 
stock to The Presbytenian 
Church in Canada, which he 
designated for a new 
handcrafted communion table 
and baptismal font for the 
Montreal Chinese Presbyterian 
Church in memory of his 
father and the thousands of 
other Chinese immigrants 
forced to pay the head tax. 
What a wonderful way, not 
only to remember his father, 
but to also remember Him who 
gave his life to unite all nations 
and races into one family of faith! 


For other stories of generosity, go to the PCC’s website: 
presbyterian.ca/provisionaries/stories-of-giving/. 


Bulletin inserts highlighting Dr. Wing’s gift along with 
other stories of generosity are also available from the 
Presbyterian Resource Centre. 


John lives in Alberta and is in the 
highest tax bracket (i.€., 39%). He owns 500 shares of a 
stock that he bought at $50/share and is now valued at 
$100/share. He would like to sell half of the stock in 
order to recoup his initial investment, but he is hesitant 
because of the capital gains tax he would owe on the 
sale. 


John decides to give 50 shares directly to the church, for 
which he receives a tax receipt of $5,000, and to sell 
200 shares privately, resulting in $10,000 in capital gains. 
The tax credits* from his $5,000 gift would completely 

eliminate any capital gains tax on the transaction and 

still leave him wrth $550 in unused credits to reduce 

any additional taxes he owes. If he had sold half his shares privately, he would 

have pocketed $22,562.50 after taxes. By giving 50 shares to the church and selling the other 200 shares 
privately, he pockets $20,550 after taxes and makes a $5,000 gift to the church. For just over $2,000 he 
makes a $5,000 gift to the church! 


* The combined provincial and federal tax credits for charitable gifts over $200 in Alberta is 50%. Tax credits vary from province to province, 
from a low of 40.16% combined tax credit in Ontario to a high of 53% in Quebec 


Margaret has a non- 
registered investment portfolio of $250,000 from 
which she has been deriving annual income from 
dividends. She has specified in her will that she 
would like to make a charitable gift of $100,000 to 
her home congregation. Unfortunately, with such 
wording her entire portfolio would be deemed as 
sold as of the date of her death, and her estate 
would owe tax on the capital gains, reducing the 
size of her estate to pass on to her heirs 
accordingly. Consequently, Margaret's charitable 
gift would come out of after-tax money. By 
simply indicating in her will that she would like to 
make her gift to the church as a gift-in-kind from 
her investment portfolio (e.g.,‘l authorize my 
executor to make a $100,000 gift to 
Presbyterian Church from my non-registered investment portfolio’), she 
would eliminate all the capital gains on the portion of securities used to fund the $100,000 
gift, potentially saving thousands of dollars for her heirs. 
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The information in this newsletter does not constitue legal 
or professional advice and should not be substituted for 
appropriate professional advice. The Presbyterian Church 
in Canada encourages you to seek professional legal and 
financial advice before deciding on a course of action. 
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RAISED ABROAD 


Through My Eyes 


Tales from a non-missionary missionary kid. By Urey Onuoha 


As a child growing up in Nigeria, I often won- 
dered what being a “proper” missionary kid was 
like. I created elaborate fantasies that involved 
my family moving across the world to some un- 
named country where I would learn to speak an- 
other language, immerse myself in a new culture, 
and have an entirely new family in yet another 
part of the world. The problem was that my moth- 
er, Rev. Arlene Onuoha (currently a regional min- 
ister in Temiskaming presbytery), was already a 
missionary in Nigeria and had been for years. Be- 
ing half-Nigerian, the country didn’t feel foreign 
to me. It was simply home. 


From the time I was two until the summer 
I turned 16 and we moved back to Canada, we 
lived in Aba, a town in the southeastern part 
of the country, probably best known for savvy 
businessmen and product manufacturing. The 
town had its fair share of foreigners, although 
it was nothing compared to Lagos or Port Har- 
court where many multinational companies 
had set up offices. Our older sister Nene went 
to a federal government college in another city, 
but my older brother Agwu, younger sister Re- 
becca, and I went to a secondary school owned 
by an African-American woman married toa > 


Life 
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RAISED ABROAD, continued 


On one hand, we were Nigerian and we lived it every day. We spoke Igbo, 
could switch between a Canadian and Nigerian accent mid-sentence, 
and could understand Pidgin English. But we were also Canadian 


Nigerian. We all wore uniforms and 
were required to shave our hair (as 
almost all students were required to 
do, except for extenuating religious 
or medical reasons). While my sib- 
lings and I were not the only mixed 
children running around the town, 
we were part of a small minority, and 
being raised by a Canadian mother in 
that pocket of the Nigerian south was 
a meeting of two different worlds. 

On one hand, we were Nigerian 
and we lived it every day. Our mother, 
having lived in Nigeria for decades 
before any of us were born, let us 
absorb the culture, even after our 
father died. We spoke Igbo, could 
switch between a Canadian and 
Nigerian accent mid-sentence, and 
could understand Pidgin English. And 
while I was born in America, we are 
from Abiriba (in Nigeria, people say 
youre “from” the place where your 
father—or mother, depending on the 
village—is from). Abiriba is about two 
hours from Aba and is filled with so 
many hills we used to pretend to be 
on a rollercoaster as the car coasted 
down them. There, we had our family 
home (similar to a cottage in Canada) 
built on land my father owned, a place 
we normally only visited during Easter 
and Christmas, which was when most 
people went back to their villages for 
celebrations. We attended retirement 
ceremonies (ime uche), funerals and 
all of which combined 
traditions from the past with Christian 
rites. We met cousins and aunts and 
uncles we hardly saw during the rest of 


weddings, 


the year and went to the stream to fetch 
water because we could, following 
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cousins on sloping dust paths that we 
couldn’t have navigated on our own. 
But we were also Canadian and 
we knew we had an equally large ex- 
tended family half a world away. We 
travelled every few years to Ontario 
and it was during these trips that I 
began to compartmentalize things in 
my mind; to associate certain experi- 
ences with the places where they had 
occurred, forming generalizations asa 
result. For instance, even though, like 
Canada, there were supermarkets and 
boutiques in Aba, I associated shop- 
ping in an open market with being in 
Aba. Aba was known for the massive 
Ariaria market, which was akin toa 
mall in its diversity. There is probably 
nothing you can’t find in that market if 
you can keep from getting lost trying 
to navigate the maze of shops. 
Canada, on the other hand, meant 
shopping malls and grocery stores 
with standard prices and no haggling. 
I preferred this only because I’m not 
a very good haggler, a necessary skill 
for anyone choosing open markets. 
There is an art to haggling that I knew 
in theory but was never really able to 
execute. My cousins did the food shop- 
ping and when I went to buy clothes, I 
stood in the corner and watched as my 
older sister Nene joked around with 
shopkeepers, talking them down to a 
price she was comfortable paying. And 
losing electricity in Canada was always 
cause for alarm, but in Nigeria it was 
common. We would either use a gen- 
erator or go about our business with 
torches, candles and kerosene lamps. 
For as long as I can remember, 
we attended St. Paul’s Presbyterian 


Church in Aba, a three-story building 
on a hill with a strip of side-by-side 
churches of different denominations. 
Since our mom was a minister, we had 
a basic understanding of the struc- 
ture of the church, mostly because 
we had waited more than once for a 
synod or session meeting to end. But, 
we also learned about Presbyterian 
World Service & Development and 
the importance of various projects 
our mom worked on—from the urban 
health centre to the women empow- 
erment talks. We met ministers and 
missionaries from other Presbyterian 
churches who would sometimes stop 
by or stay over when they were in Aba, 
more “aunties” and “uncles” to visit 
when we were in Canada. Meeting 
them gave me a glimpse into the big- 
ger church community—I had known 
the Presbyterian Church of Nigeria 
and the PCC, but never really thought 
about all the other missionaries in 
all the other Presbyterian churches 
around the world. 

Coming to understand that made 
me realize that we were part of this 
bigger community and that my mother 
had been called to serve an even 
greater mission, even if I didn’t feel 
how I thought a missionary kid should 
feel. Sometimes I still wonder how I 
would have fared in a place that was 
neither Nigeria nor Canada, but I also 
realize how fortunate and blessed I 
am to have been able to be raised in a 
culture I was connected to, a culture 
I'm still very mucha part of. @ 


Urey Onuoha is a copywriter with an 
advertising association in New York City. 
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VIEWPOINT 


Loving Jian Ghomeshi 


What does God require of uS? By Roland De’ 


ow do you love a guy whose sex life 
and personal life are marked by in- 
stances of abuse and violence toward 
women? 

How do you love a guy who took a 
public relations approach when his abusive behaviour 
threatened to blow up publicly; deploying the best law- 
yers and publicists money can buy to “get out front of 
the story” and to “control the narrative?” 

How do you love a guy who seems to think it is 
more important to protect his image and career 
prospects than to be honest and seek help and ex- 
press regret? 

Well, if we are going to love him it probably won't be 
in eros, which is passionate and erotic love—though no 
doubt there will be some who remain passionately at- 
tracted to Ghomeshi. And if we are going to love him it 
probably won’t be in phileo, which is brotherly or sisterly 


love—though hopefully Ghomeshi has friends who will 
support him and remain with him in the everyday. 

And if we take Jesus’ words at all seriously, we 
will quickly realize it isn’t actually a question of “if” 
we will love Jian Ghomeshi; rather, we are required to 
love him. Which brings us to agape, which is the love 
of compassion and grace, a love that must undergird 
every expression of love and define every relationship. 
It is a love well described in what is perhaps the most 
famous love song of all. You know it: “Love is patient, 
love is kind...” 

Importantly, this love song is not about intimate 
relationships, as we often and mistakenly think. It is 
about agape—the love of kindness and service and sac- 
rifice embodied in the way of Jesus. So with a huge hat- 
tip to Soren Kierkegaard, and following the love song of 
1 Corinthians, here are some thoughts on what it means 
to love Jian Ghomeshi. 
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VIEWPOINT, continued 


But having spoken the truth about his behaviour, love still believes all 
things. To love Jian Ghomeshi is to believe that his life and being are 
rooted in the love of God, notwithstanding his failures in love 


LOVE BELIEVES ALL THINGS 
No, it doesn’t believe every word post- 
ed on a Facebook page, or every word 
that comes from lawyers and publi- 
cists. And no, it doesn’t automatically 
believe every insinuation we read ina 
newspaper, especially in an age where 
we love to ferret out the secret sins of 
celebrities and watch the mighty fall. 
To believe all things doesn’t mean na- 
ively accepting whatever we are told. 
If we are going to “believe all 
things” we have to keep in mind some 
words that come earlier in this love 
song. Namely, that love “rejoices in 
the truth.” The weighing of truth and 
the pursuit of truth matters. Love re- 
quires transparency and honesty. And 
in the case of Ghomeshi the truth that 
becomes clearer by the day and hour 
is that Jian Ghomeshi failed to show 
love and care for a number of women— 
worse, that he physically abused them. 
But having spoken the truth about 
his behaviour, love still believes all 
things. To love Jian Ghomeshi is to be- 
lieve that his life and being are rooted 
in the love of God, notwithstanding 
his failures in love. To love him is to 
believe that in other contexts and re- 
lationships he has shown faithfulness 
and love. To love him is to trust that 
beneath his efforts to “control the nar- 
rative” is some (inarticulate, even?) 
longing to love more faithfully and live 
more transparently. To love him is to 
trust that he can, again, love faithfully. 
That may be along shot for some of us 
to believe, but: Love believes all things. 


LOVE HOPES ALL THINGS 
That love “hopes all things” might 
translate into a hope that Jian gets 
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what’s coming to him. Or it might trans- 
late, retrospectively, into a delight that 
he got what was coming to him—fired! 
But again, we should hesitate over any 
“lock him up and throw away the key” 
attitude, which is hardly the preserve 
of conservative politicians, as we like to 
pretend. We all have a tendency to ban- 
ish from our hearts and lives those who 
have wronged us or our friends. To stop 
hoping for them. 

But love hopes all things, and this 
includes the hope that Jian will expe- 
rience the painful process of refine- 
ment that is always necessary when 
we grow through our failures. And this 
process of being refined, for Ghome- 
shi, likely includes the fact that he has 
been fired, and that he could theoreti- 
cally face criminal prosecution. Equal- 
ly and more importantly, however, our 
love for Jian Ghomeshi means hoping 
that he will experience personal trans- 
formation through this refinement, so 
that he might live differently, and love 
faithfully—specifically, in relation to 
women. 

Love hopes all things for Jian, but 
also hopes for a transformed world. A 
world in which women do not have to 
be afraid of those they meet over a cup 
of coffee; one in which they do not have 
to be afraid of speaking openly about in- 
stances of abuse they have experienced; 
one in which degrading and dehuman- 
izing sexual practices are not described 
as part of “the normal continuum of hu- 
man sexual behaviours.” Love for the 
world and for our communities entails 
hope for the future—a longing, perhaps, 
that anew world will come to define our 
world. We might call it resurrection. 

Finally (for this article): 


LOVE ENDURES ALL THINGS 
Love endures the media’s obsession 
with titillating details. Love endures 
the false steps and missteps of those 
trying to restore their public image. 
Love endures our own obsession with 
celebrities and their failings. Love en- 
dures those who run to defend or to at- 
tack at amoment when more tentative 
responses are called for. Love endures 
an unwillingness to listen to women’s 
voices. Love endures our self-righ- 
teousness and hypocrisy. 

Love endures so much crap— 
but love does not endure passively. 
It cannot endure passively or hope pas- 
sively precisely because: 

Love is not arrogant. 

Love is not boastful. 

Love is not rude. 

Love ts not resentful. 

Love does not rejoice in wrongdoing. 

Love rejoices in the truth. 

Love is kind. 

Love entails a particular form of 
life—aparticular characterthatcomes 
to define us in relation to others. Love 
does not endure in the sense of putting 
up with things because nothing 
better can be expected. Rather, 
love/agape courageously pursues 
the way of service and compassion 
and transparency and _ kindness; 
it endures in seeking a life and a 
world in the image of the crucified 
and risen Jesus. Love seeks such a life 
for all of our neighbours, including 
Jian Ghomeshi. @ 


Rev. Roland De Vries is minister 
at Kensington, Montreal. He blogs 
at Encrusted Words, found at 
presbyterianrecord.ca. 
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Stories of mission, ministry and community 


MISSION 


New — | 
Beginnings 2 
A Montreal family helps 


refugees adjust to life in 
Canada. By Bonnie Brow 


St. Columba by the Lake, Montreal, be- 
gan working on the process to sponsor 
a refugee family in 2011. It took a while 
to raise funds—and community aware- 
ness—and to make the application. And 
then the real wait began. 

St. Columba was linked with their 
refugee family, from the Democratic 
Republic of the Congo, in 2012. 

After some setbacks, the church was 
told in early December 2013 that their 
family would arrive on the 18th. Pélagie 
Kamanda and her four children, a son 


and three daughters, arrived the week 
before Christmas. Yuan Dumoulin and 
Bonnie Brown, congregation members, 
hosted the family in their home until 
the church was able to get them their 
own apartment. 

“This past Christmas when the Ka- 
manda family arrived and moved in with 
our family was very special,” said Brown. 
“Their time in our home allowed us to 


vag 


connect with each family member and 
form bonds that will hopefully continue 
long into their future.” 
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MISSION, continued 


She noted that a large committee of 
church members helped with the fam- 
ily’s integration into the community. 
“We all feel blessed by this family.” 

Brown kept a diary of the experi- 
ence. What follows is an excerpt of the 
early weeks. —Andrew Faiz 


DECEMBER 18, 2013 


They’re here! They seem like a lovely 
family and were very thankful for our 


hospitality. 


Gracia, the youngest, was anx- 
ious to help set the table and stir the 
soup. Mom said a prayer in Lingala and 
French. She mentioned her late hus- 
band and there were some tears. 

They are not used to soup and did 
not seem impressed. They said they eat 
cereal, rice and vegetables. They drank 
water and juice. 

Mom and the son, Christian speak 
French. Adiza, nine, is quiet. Gracia is 
not shy and asks for things in sign or 
broken English. Dorcas, the 17-year- 
old, looks like mom and is afraid of dogs. 

Doreas had trouble adjusting the 
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Left: The Kamanda family in October 2014 witht 


heir host family, Yvan Dumoulin and Bonnie Brown; 


Right: Dorcas tobogganing with her hosts’ daughter, Jessica. 


water temperature on the tap but soon 
all were in their new pyjamas. Chris- 
tian was on the computer looking up 
his Facebook friends. 


DECEMBER 19 

Everyone slept well and all were up at 
5:30. Trouble understanding how the 
tub works. Showers recommended but 
I think the girls don’t want to wet their 
hair. Dorcas had washed her family’s 
clothes by hand and they were hang- 
ing over the shower rod. We showed 
them how to wash their clothes in the 
machine. 

Breakfast was more of a hit. All had 
cold cereal and we ran out. Orange 
juice is a hit as well. 

We headed for the Canada Ser- 
vices office where we were served by a 
friendly ex-pat Albanian now living in 
Montreal. Within 45 minutes, all had 
received their social security numbers. 
We then went out to find boots. 

Christian and Dorcas are avid Face- 
book users. They have friends in Ed- 
monton who used to be in the refugee 


camp and they had a long chat. 


DECEMBER 20 

We heard Gracia talking at about 3 a.m. 
According to Mom when she hears any 
loud noise she will ask, “Are the sol- 
diers coming?” 

By 6:00 the whole family was up. 
Gracia and Adiza love to set the table, 
cook and wash dishes. At one point Gra- 
cia ran out of dirty dishes and started to 
get clean dishes to wash. She also likes 
to wash the doll Martina bought her. 
She tends to leave her in the sink with 
the water running. She is very clean. 

Today Yvan took Pélagie, Dorcas 
and Christian tothe Medicare officeand 
Pélagie to the Montreal Chest Hospital. 
She has three follow-up appointments. 
Dorcas and Gracia have bumps on their 
skin that bother them. We will go to the 
clinic tomorrow as they got temporary 
medicare cards today. 


DECEMBER 21 
Woo hoo! Everybody slept until 7:00. I 
think they may be adjusting to our time. 
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Yvan took Pelagie, Dorcas and Gra- 
ciato Statcare. Doctor would not accept 
temporary medicare numbers like the 
hospital did. 

I took the girls to the library. Gracia 
and Adiza took a cart used for shelving 
books and filled it to overflowing. 

Later, Adiza sang us beautiful 
Christmas carols in harmony with her 
sister and mother. Pélagie talked about 
the dire circumstances in the refugee 
camp in Uganda. She had a long cry. 
We just held her hands and cried along 
with her. 


DECEMBER 22 

Up early with the sound of wind and 
freezing rain. Christian got his initia- 
tion to shoveling with Yvan. 

All had microwave lessons today 
as they had never seen a microwave. 
After finding food in the recycling bin, 
a discussion about garbage versus re- 
cycling ensued. 

By 8:00 a.m. I had shown Gracia 
how to make a simple snowman with 
Play-Doh. Gracia gazed lovingly at baby 
Jesus on the fireplace. By 8:30 I had 
reproduced the entire nativity scene 
complete with wise men. 

A warm welcome greeted us at 
church. 

A friend arrived with an amazing 
supper of sweet potato and peanut 
stew, two chickens, collard greens, 
rice and ice cream. Everyone enjoyed 
it. Adiza gets mad when I use the 
dishwasher so I had to promise she 
could wash the dishes by hand. This 
was her job in the camp and she takes 
it seriously. 

We noticed that only Christian 
turns his light off at night. The others 
sleep with the lights on. Perhaps they 
are afraid of the dark? We have not 
pressured them to turn them off. 


DECEMBER 23 
In the afternoon, “uncle” a.k.a. our son 
Jordan and “daddy” (Yvan) took Chris- 
tian, Adiza and Gracia sledding. We 
were surprised to see Pélagie suiting up 
as well. They are all embracing winter, 
which is the only way to survive here. 

We are jubilant and tired. As I dug 
orange Play-Doh out of the drain be- 
fore bed I am reminded of the things 
that really matter. Yvan and I were say- 
ing today that all our future Christmas- 
es will pale in comparison. 

All are anxious for Christmas, but 
for those with very little the emphasis is 
entirely different. What a nice change. 


DECEMBER 25 
Merry Christmas to all! 

Dinner was a Haitian feast pro- 
vided by Rose May. We all ate our fill. It 
is amazing the appetite the family has. 
Christian says it is tiring to eat all the 
time. He slept 14 hours last night. 


DECEMBER 29 
All slept in. It was a chore getting peo- 
ple out to church for 11:00. 

Mom commented that the church 
was filled with old people. She didn’t 
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seem to understand why young people 
don’t go to church here. 


JANUARY 1, 2014 

The morning was spent relaxing. Pé- 
lagie discovered money in the wallet 
she had received as a gift. She wanted 
to know what it was (a loonie) and if 
it was edible? This.reminds us of how 
much support the family will need go- 
ing forward. Mom admitted today that 
they are still lost in many ways. 

It’s an exciting day—their new 
apartment is perfect! Amazingly the 
landlord is Congolese and speaks 
Lingala. He was thrilled to rent to the 
family and will surely help with their 
transition into Canadian culture. All 
the pieces are falling into place. 

It’s interesting that Mom turned 
her bedroom light off tonight for the 
first time since their arrival. Perhaps 
she is feeling more comfortable now? 

What a great start tothe new year! @ 


Bonnie Brown works as a specialized 
educator at a rehabilitation centre 
and her husband, Yvan Dumoulin 

is in medical sales. They have two 
grown children. 


Left: Gracia caring for her new doll; 
Right: Pélagie makes snow angels for the first time. 
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As you read this, I'll be in my final weeks of my third pregnancy. 
Our little angel (our third child, but our first girl!) is due on Dec. 
26. As you can imagine, Christmas will be extra special for our 
family this year. 

When I tell most people my due date, the general reaction is 
that our little girl will have it rough—she’ll always get only one 
combined present instead of two, and everyone will forget her 
birthday. These thoughts have crossed my mind too, but how I 
see it now is that she’s so blessed to be born around such a joyous 
time. A time when most people are in high spirits, the amazing 
magical spirit of the holidays is in the air, and she'll be surrounded 
by family and friends. I call that a true blessing. 


I'd like to thank all the artists who submitted their works of art for this 
year’s cover art contest. Once again we had an incredible amount and variety of 
inspired artwork to choose from. 

I love the excitement and joy that’s evident in the children’s pictures of 
snowmen and Santas, and am always in awe of the quality and time dedicated by 
our more established artists. 

Our cover winner this year is Chuck Exel from Knox, Tiverton, Ont. This 
amazing piece is actually a quilt! 

We had such a great response from our readers that we couldn't fit all of your 
wonderful drawings on our pages. Please visit our website for more Christmas art! 

Merry Christmas and I wish you alla 
fantastic New Year. @p 


wp Cole 


Caroline Bishop is the Record’s art director. 
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Luke's nativity story is about the struggle 
between Caesar and God. 


An interview with Scott McAndless, by Andrew Faiz 
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and each one does it through his own unique lens. 


parents travelled there. 


(A video of this conversation is available on our website.) 


Mark and John aren’t interested in it and Matthew and 
Luke can’t agree on the details of it. 
You think you know the nativity story but there is no agreement 

on what actually happened. Rev. Scott McAndless would tell you 
that’s because Matthew, Mark, Luke and John are gospel writers, 
not historians. A gospel writer's job is to tell the story of Jesus Christ; 


Luke’s gospel, for example, is focused on Mary; his lineage is 
very different from Matthew’s and passes through the mother’s line. 
Luke has the manger, some angels and some shepherds. Matthew 
has the star and the wise men; and his lineage traces Joseph's line. 
The two agree that Jesus was born in Bethlehem but not why his 


As a preacher, pastor and storyteller McAndless, minister at 
St. Andrew’s, Hespeler, Cambridge, Ont., became curious about the 
differences between the two nativity stories and then fascinated by 
Luke’s approach. He published Caesar’s Census, God's Jubilee last year. 
He saw in it a pattern, a deeper, richer story if you will, about 
Christ’s mission. And that story begins before the child is born. 
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ANDREW FAIZ: Why, according to the 
gospel writer Luke, are Mary and Joseph 
in Bethlehem? 


SCOTT MCANDLESS: Luke sets the birth 
of Jesus within a Roman administrative 
act of taking a census. His concern in 
doing that is not necessarily that he 
knows or that he knows for sure that it 
happened exactly at that time. But by 
setting the birth within that historical 
context, it allows him to say some 
significant things about how Jesus is 

in relationship to Tiberius Caesar, in 
relationship to Augustus Caesar and the 
Roman political system in which Jesus 
found himself. Because of course Luke 
will be setting up throughout his gospel a 


certain opposition between the empire of 
Caesar and the kingdom of God, which is 
what Jesus is primarily talking about. 

So there’s this opposition that runs 
throughout the gospel between the 
empire of Caesar and the kingdom of God 
and it’s for the followers of Jesus to work 
this out. 


AF: And that exists right there in the 
opening pages? 

SM: | believe it really does. And that by 
starting out his story of the birth of Jesus, 
by talking about how this happened when 
Quirinius was governor of Syria and the 
census was being taken, sets up that 
whole situation right at the start of 

the gospel. > 
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AF: What is the Jubilee? 

SM: Jubilee is an Old Testament festival 
celebrated approximately every 50 years 
and during this festival three things 

would happen. Everyone would return to 
their ancestral home, all debts would be 
forgiven, all debt slaves would be released 
and given their freedom, and all property 
would be returned to the original owners. 

It was about rebalancing the 
economy. Over time families lost their 
land, they lost their freedom, they fell into 
debt. The Jubilee was about fixing that 
and making sure that families had what 
they needed to go forward. And there's 
all kinds of discussion about whether 
this actually happened, whether this was 
really celebrated in the life of Israel. But 
what there’s no question about is that 
the Jubilee is very much a theme in the 
gospel of Luke. 

Throughout the whole gospel of Luke, 
this is what Jesus came to accomplish. 
He came to establish some kind of 
Jubilee. See we have a big problem in 
the birth story of Jesus and it’s this idea 
of the census. Because the census that 
Luke describes doesn’t make sense. 

The way that Luke describes it, this idea 
that people would have been registered 
not where they actually lived but in their 
ancestral homes makes no sense. You 
don't count people in a census where 
they don't live. You count people in their 
primary residence because of course you 
want to come back later and you want to 
tax them. 

But Luke seems to Say that the 
Romans didn’t do that. They counted 
them not where they actually live but 


where their families came from. We know 
the Romans never did it like that. So, it 
doesn't really make sense. The census 
that Luke describes doesn't make sense 
according to history, according to what 
we know of Roman practice. 


AF: What does this all mean to us here 
and now? 

SM: Luke has Mary and Joseph, these 
parents of Jesus, working through these 
very difficult decisions about who do 
you follow? Do you follow Caesar, do you 
follow the emperor, the civic authority, 
the system of this world or do you follow 
God? Do you choose to follow God and 
what God's demands are? 

He shows Mary and Joseph 
somehow working out that very difficult 
decision about who do they obey— 
Caesar or God—in a productive way 
that leads to their understanding of 
Jubilee and what it means for them. 
But also leads to Jesus and this new 
person coming into the world, bringing 
a new perspective, a new way of living. 
Out of God's kingdom comes their act 
of obedience, not simply to Caesar but 
their act of obedience to God. 

So, what it means to us is: we're faced 
with those decisions all the time. We live 
in this world and this system that we live 
in often leads to good things but also 
leads to bad things. We live in a capitalist 
system, which brings us all kinds of 
benefits and all kinds of wonderful 
gadgets and creates jobs and allows 
us to live. But it’s a system that also 
creates winners and losers, that creates 
injustices. > 


@ 


HEATHER BOYD, ST. ANDREW'S, 
STREETSVILLE,MISSISSAUGA, ONT. 
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How do we find a way to obey God and 
God's demands on how we ought to live 
and how we ought to work out our lives? 

Luke shows Mary and Joseph sorting 
very actively through this very issue that 
continues to plague us and bother us 
to this very day. And that’s what makes 
the story, their story, of this journey to 
Bethlehem so meaningful to me now as | 
come to understand these things. 


AF: Luke’s Christmas story is a story of a 
revolution or a rebellion. And then secondly 
it is an affirmation of God over Caesar. 
SM: It is. That’s what | would say. 

Later on in his gospel, Luke sites this 
quote of Jesus where he says give to 
Caesar what is Caesar's, give God what 
is God's. He’s saying basically, Jesus is 
admitting that there is this pull; that we 
are pulled in two directions. Are we going 
to honour God or are we going to honour 
Caesar and how do we sort that out? 

That question is encapsulated in the 
nativity story. Mary and Joseph are given 
a choice. There's a census on, the empire 
wants them to do a certain thing. But | 
believe that what Luke is saying is that they 
chose to do something else because they 
chose to observe a Jubilee by returning to 
Joseph's ancestral home, which was their 
way of saying we're going to honour God 
first and above all. And that’s how we're 
going to sort this out and If that causes 
problems to Caesar, to this world system 
that we find ourselves in, so be it. Our first 
role is to honour God and to follow what we 
believe God is calling us to do. 


AF: So, how do we Jubilee today? 

SM: Throughout the Bible this idea of 
Jubilee keeps coming back—the prophet 
in Isaiah stands up and proclaims a 
Jubilee. He says a Jubilee has come. He 
had no authority to make that happen 
but he said that God had put this 

spirit on him and given him the task of 
proclaiming a Jubilee. 

So, this idea of what God wants, this is 
how God wants us to live. Even though the 
reality is that all kinds of things get in the 
way of that. 

Jesus kept going on and on about the 
kingdom of God; he loved to tell stories, to 
inspire us and lead us all in the direction 
towards God's will. The idea of Jubilee is 
that kind of idea. This idea that God has 
a desire that His people should live in 
security. That they should have what they 
need to survive is a powerful idea. 

We're not always going to agree on 
what it is to follow God in this world, 
how to live according to God's kingdom 
instead of this world’s system. But as 
long as we hold out ideas, the idea of 
the kingdom of God, the idea of God's 
Jubilee, what God is calling for, that idea 
can lead us in the right directions, even 
if it's not always clear exactly how we're 
going to do this, how we are actually 
going to live in the kingdom of God. @ 


You can purchase Caesar’s Census, God's 
Jubilee through Amazon, iBooks or Kobo. 


Andrew Faiz is the Record’s senior editor. 
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Fina! 
Thought 


Christmas in the Garage 


The year my son ‘got it. By Stephen Farris 


ur son Allan was 
a typical, grumpy 
14-year-old. He 
would attend the 
youth group, led 
by a theology student named Doug, 
under protest; but attending under 
protest is probably as good as it gets 
with boys. For Christmas, Doug an- 
nounced that there would be aspecial 
Bible study and party. Because the 
Weight Watchers group was meeting 
in the church that evening, the study 
would be held at Shel’s house, one of 
the church elders. 

“Meet in the church parking 
lot and we'll drive to Shel’s house,” 
said Doug. 

That evening was precisely that 
miserable temperature at which the 
rain can’t decide whether it’s actual- 
ly snow or not. After waiting for the 
usual stragglers, the group set off for 
Shel’s. They gathered in the drive- 
way and waited in the sleet as Doug 
knocked on the door. Shel came to 
the door and said, “Yes? Can I help 
you?” 

“We're scheduled to hold our Bi- 
ble study here because the church is 
full. Surely you remember!” 

“Tm sorry,’ said Shel. “There 
must be some mistake. My son is 
back from university and is having 
a party with his friends. It’s just not 
possible.” 

Doug stomped back down the 
drive and told the group the news. 
They grumbled a bit and he said, 


‘The garage! 

Who does she think we 
are?!’ thought the teens. 
But they were cold and 
wet and nothing better 
was on offer 


“Why don’t we try the manse? They'll 
let us in there!” 

At the manse, the group waited in 
the driveway as Doug knocked on the 
door. This time they were just a little 
wetter and a little more impatient. 
Dana, the minister’s wife came to 
the door and Doug explained the 
situation. 

“So, can we meet here?” 

“Tm sorry,’ Dana replied. “Our 
son has an earache and our daughter 
isn’t very well either. I’m afraid it just 
isn’t possible.” 

The grumbling was louder and 
Doug looked very puzzled as he re- 


turned back down the drive. 

“T guess we could try my parents’ 
house. They might let us in.” At 
Doug’s parents’ home, the teens 
waited in the driveway as his mother, 
Sheila, came to the door. He explained 
about Weight Watchers, Shel’s son, 
and Dana’s children. “Mom, could we 
please use this house?” 

“Now Douglas, you'll just have 
to learn to plan better than that. I’m 
sorry. It’s just not possible. We had 
new windows put in the house today 
and it’s covered with sawdust. You 
can’t come in here.” 

Doug begged his 
change her mind and finally she 
relented ... relented very little. 

“T tell you what. The garage is 


mother to 


empty right now and it’s clean and dry. 
You can use the garage if you want.” 

“The garage! Who does she think 
we are?!” thought the teens. But they 
were cold and wet and nothing better 
was on offer. 

Doug walked over to the big 
double garage door, grasped its 
handle and slid it back. 

Inside was a Christmas tree, 
chairs, and on a small table, a créche, 
a model of the stable in Bethlehem. 

“Tt got to me,” said Allan when 
he came home and told us about the 
evening. “For the first time, it got to me.” 

May Christmas, and all the love it 
represents, get to you this year. @ 


Rev. Dr. Stephen Farris is dean of 
St. Andrew’s Hall at VST. 
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THE OTHER SIX DAYS 


Christmas Fun 


CHRISTMAS GIFTS 


Retro Festive is awesome! They special- 
ize in Christmas kitsch. Ever wanted 


that crazy leg lamp from A Christmas 
Story or a real Red Rider B.B. gun to 
match it? Me too! They have it. In fact, 
it comes in tons of different shapes and 
sizes. What’s that? Maybe you are more 
of a moose mug from National Lam- 
poon’s Christmas Vacation kind of gal? 
Yep, it’s there, too. Or perhaps what’s 
been missing from your Christmas tree 
all this time are the bacon-flavoured 
candy canes from the “Man Cave” 
tab. And as if that’s not enough... they 
have page after page of “Ugly Christ- 
!” They are terribly ter- 
rific. Oh, and by the way, I have been 


mas Sweaters 


a very good boy this year and I would 
like the sweater that reads: “Happy 
Birthday Jesus” with a picture of Je- 
sus in a birthday hat holding a balloon. 
FIND IT @ retrofestive.ca. 
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CHARITY FOR SCHOOLS 


Donors Choose is a website that helps 
people support K-12 schoolsinthe Unit- 
ed States. And it’s beautifully designed. 
You go to the site and find several pho- 
tos to choose from. Each represents a 
topic such as art, science or math, or 
there is even a map to search for proj- 
ects running in your own neighbour- 
hood. Click on “art,” for example, and 
you'll find alist of projects that teachers 
and schools are working on that have to 
do with art. See the project, read about 
it and then if interested, you can con- 
tribute as little as $1 to support it. Once 
the project is fully funded the money 
is sent off and pictures of the projects 
are posted for all to see. Oh, and if you 
give $50 or more the kids in the class 
will send you a thank you note for your 
support. Add to that the fact that teach- 
ers get to post their ideas for free, and 
you've got a lot of underfunded and 


And other things to make you smile. By Bradley Childs 


Left: Mugs from RetroFestive.ca. Above: Shoot Christians Say 


underpaid teachers getting what they 
need to do their work. [m going to 
check out the school my sister works for 
in Nebraska. Hey, maybe she won't have 
to work a second job this year to pay for 
supplies. 

FIND !T @ donorschoose.org. 


~*~ Donors Choose.org 
v \ Teachers ask. You choose. 


VIDEO 

“Shoot Christians Say” is a goofy little 
video. Basically, it’s a bunch of people 
speaking “churchese” (that language 
Christians use without realizing we're 
the only ones who understand it). It may 
be more of the evangelical types who use 
a lot of those phrases, but still, I'll bet 
you know someone who talks like this. 
FIND IT @ YouTube.com. Search for 
“Shoot Christians Say.” 


eS 


WEBSITE 

ChurchPOP offers goofy videos, 
inspiring stories, interesting quiz- 
zes and much more. It’s the kind of 
place where you can watch a parrot 
say his “Mail Mary” and then read 
about how the Pope is selling St. 
Peter’s Basilica and giving the pro- 
ceeds to help Nancy Pelosi (Ala The 
Onion). It also has 29 of “Martin 
Luther’s Most Hilariously Over- 
the-Top Insults.” My favourites: 
“For you are an excellent person, as 
skillful, clever, and versed in Holy 
Scripture as a cow in a walnut tree 
or asow on a harp.” And who could 
forget: “You vulgar boor, blockhead, 
and lout, you ass to cap all asses, 
screaming your heehaws.” 

FIND IT @ churchpop.com. @ 


Rev. Bradley Childs is minister at 
First, Regina. 


ChurchPOP ..” 


Churchpop.com 
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Thoughts — 


“Market 


Place 


A place to share your message with your community 


To place an ad call 905-833-6200 ext. 23 
or email: presbyterian@churchadvertising.ca 


BULLAS since 1904 
GLASS im 


15 Joseph Street, Kitchener 
Ontario, Canada N2G 1H9 


| N 1-519-658-0724 


& Laxe toe 


ARTISTS AND CRAFTSMEN 
IN STAINED GLASS 
(905) 669-4244 
UNIT #6, 8481 KEELE STREET 
CONCORD, ONTARIO L4K 1Z7 


Robert McCausland 
Limited 
Artists & Craftsmen 
of Stained Glass since 1856 
30 Chauncey Avenue 


Toronto, Ont. M8Z 2X4 
Tel. (416) 233-9530. 1-800-563-1555 


Attention Presbyterian Churches: 


EMPLOYMENT ADS 


20% OFF! 


Place your employment ad in the Presbyterian Record 


and find the perfect candidate fast. 
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Opportunities 


Synod of the Atlantic Provinces 
Brookfield, PE.|!., Brookfield Pastoral 


Charge; Three-point charge looking for a 
minister: Interim Moderator Rev. William 
Dean, 1556 Pt. Prim Rd., Belfast PE COA 


1A0; 902-659-2417; 
churchbuilder@hotmail.com. 

North Tryon, P.E.1., North Tryon; Interim 
Moderator Rev. Bill Dean; 1556 Pt. Prim 


Rd., Belfast PE COA 1A0; 902-659-2417; 


churchbuilder@hotmail.com. 

St. John's, N.L., St. Andrew's (The Kirk); 
Full-time; Interim Moderator Rev. Dr. 
Jonathan Dent, 98 Elizabeth Ave., St. 


LEADERSHIP SEARCH 


St. Andrew’s Hall 


St. Andrew's Hall is a college of the 
Presbyterian Church in Canada on the 
campus of University of British 
Columbia. 


We are seeking an experienced 
leader as our next Dean 
who will develop and promote our 
college and vibrant community as a 
premier institution 
to form and equip excellent, visionary 
Christian leaders who will serve the 
church and the world. 


If you believe you can provide that 
leadership, please see details of the 
position description and application 

process on our website: 


http://www.standrews.edu 


Tel .604.822.9720 
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John's NL A1B 1R8; 
709-722-2383; jd123444@gmail.com. 
Tabusintac, N.B., St. John’s; New Jersey, 
Zion; and Bartibog, St. Matthew's; 
Full-time three-point charge; Interim 
Moderator Rev. Derek Krunys, 206 
Wellington St., Miramichi, NB ELN 1M7; 
dkrunys@hotmail.com. 


Synod of Quebec and Eastern Ontario 

Inverness, St. Andrew's, shared ministry 
with Kinnear's Mills and Thetford Mines 
United Churches; Interim Moderator 


Rev. John Barry Forsyth, 72 Academy St., 
Sherbrooke QC JIM 1R4: 819-346-2638; 


johnbarry.forsyth@videotron.ca. 


Synod of Central, Northeastern Ontario 


and Bermuda 

Amherst Island, St. Paul's; Half-time 
minister; Interim Moderator Rev. Karen 
Bach; 613-353-1033; 
karen.bach@utoronto.ca. 

Brampton, North Bramalea; Full-time 
minister; Interim Moderator Rev. Geoff 
Ross; 905-451-1723; 
geoff@standrewsbrampton.ca. 

Erin, Burns and Ospringe, Knox; 


Two-point charge, full-time minister; 
Interim Moderator Rev. Harvey Self, PO 
Box 276, Orangeville, ON LOW 2Z7; 
519-941-1334; 
office@tweedsmuirpresbyterian.org. 

Markham, Markham Chinese; Full-time 
associate minister for English-speaking 
ministry; Interim Moderator Rev. Sam 
Priestley, 19 Elm Lea St., Markham, ON 
L3P 3M8; 905-294-1633; 
sam.priestley@bell.net. 

Mississauga, Erindale; Full-time minister; 


Interim Moderator Rev. Kristine O'Brien, 


c/o Trafalgar Church, 354 Upper Middle 
Rd. E., Oakville, ON L6H 7H4; 


905-842-2800; 
trafalgarchurch@bellnet.ca. 

Scarborough, Guildwood Community; 
Music director; involves a 12-15 hour 
a week commitment which includes 
regular Sunday worship, directing 
an adult choir and other music 
activities; Guildwood Community 
Presbyterian Church, 140 Guildwood 
Parkway, Scarborough ON MIE 1P4; 
office@guildwoodchurch.ca; position 
description posted at 
guildwoodchurch.ca. 

Uxbridge, St. Andrew's-Chalmers; Full-time 
minister; Interim Moderators Hugh 
Donnelly and Rev. Dr. Lynda Reid; 814- 25 
Cumberland Lane, 

Ajax ON L1S 7K]; jlreid@bell.net. 


Synod of Southwestern Ontario 

Bayfield, Knox; Part-time; Interim 
Moderator Rev. John Henderson, PO Box 
824, Exeter, ON 
NOM 1S6; 519-235-2608; 
henderson.johncharles@gmail.com. 

Hamilton, Central; Full-time minister; 
Interim Moderator Rev. Curtis Bablitz, 
2138 Brant St., Burlington, ON L7P 3W5; 
905-335-2640; 
minister@branthills.org. 

Hamilton, MacNab Street; Full-time 
minister; Interim Moderator 
Rev. Bob Geddes; 

905-389-3001; 
bobgeddes@shaw.ca. 

Hanover, St. Andrew's; Full-time 
minister; Interim Moderator Rev. Dr. 
Alex McCombie, c/o St. Andrew's 
Presbyterian Church, PO Box 20004, 
Hanover, ON N4N 3T1; 519-363-5392; 
standrews@wightman.ca. 

Walkerton, Knox; Full-time minister; 
Interim Moderator Owen Kim, 19 
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Brownlee St S., PO Box 526, 
Teeswater, ON NOG 2SO; 
519-392-6955; 
maplemission@gmail.com. 


Synod of Manitoba and Northwestern 
Ontario 
No vacancies at this time. 


Synod of Saskatchewan 
No vacancies at this time. 


Synod of Alberta and the Northwest 
No vacancies at this time. 


Synod of British Columbia 
Burnaby, Burnaby Taiwanese; Full-time 
minister; Interim Moderator Rev. Dr. 
Glen Davis; gjidavis@telus.net. 
Coquitlam, Coquitlam; Full-time lead 
minister; Interim Moderator Rev. Dr. 
Hans Kouwenberg, 31490 
Southern Dr., Abbotsford, BC 
V2T 5P1; jnkandck@shaw.ca. 
Cranbrook, Knox; Senior pastor; 
Co-Interim Moderator Rev. Doug 
Johns, 117 Norton Ave., Kimberley, 
BC V1A 1X8; 250-432-9531; 
revdjohns@hotmail.com. 
Vancouver, Taiwanese; Full-time 
minister; Interim Moderator Rev. 
Dr. Morgan Wong, 6137 Cambie St., 
Vancouver BC V5Z 3B2; 604-324- 
4921; pastor. morgan@vancpc.ca. 
Victoria, St. Andrew's: Full-time senior 
minister; Interim Moderator 
Dr. Gordon Kouwenberg; 
pastor@shaw.ca. @ 


TO ADD A JOB TO THE LISTING 
Contact the Record office 


call 1-800-619-7301 ext. 308 
or email dleader@presbyterian.ca 


ANK YOU! 


Together we are equipping leaders, developing 
innovative youth ministries, starting and renewing 
congregations, supporting specialized ministries, 
sending international mission staff and 
calling for justice — all in the name of Christ. 


Yor OUr 2 ches to 
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the ministries we support. Donate through y 
| congregation or online. 


ia ae Sharing make | 
rence. Pray for and encour =o 


The Presbyterian Church in Canada 


_50 Wynford Drive, Toronto, ON M3C 1J7 


1-800-619-7301 
presbyterian.ca/donate 
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FIRST, PENETANGUISHENE, ONT. 

On October 5, the congregation of First grabbed a shovel and assembled to break ground for their new building addition. It’s 
the first building project since the church was constructed in 1888. Here Rev. Mark Wolfe poses with the shovel, alongside Clerk 
of Session Shirley Spearn (left of Rev. Mike), and members of the congregation. 


ines 


Find more online at presbyterianrecord.ca 


Photographs can be uploaded at 
presbyterianrecord.ca. 
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GLENCOE, ONT. 
On Sept. 9, 1889, the congregation of Glencoe laid the 
cornerstone for their church building, and enclosed a time 
capsule. Last September, 125 years later, the congregation 
removed the original time capsule and replaced it with one 
from 2014. Andrew Hoover (pictured) worked with Todd 
Reycraft of Appin Presbyterian to replace the brick around 
the cornerstone. 


NOVA SCOTIA AND OTTAWA 
From a young age, Fiona recognized that there were lots of people in the world who needed things more than she did. So when she 
started having birthday parties with friends from school, she asked for donations to various charities instead of presents for herself. 
Here Fiona poses in 2012 in the kitchen of Feeding Others of Dartmouth, a soup kitchen where she donated her gifts in 2012 and 2013. 
This year, since her family has moved to Ottawa, Fiona opted to support girls’ education in Afghanistan through Presbyterian World 
Service & Development. Way to go, Fiona! 
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Final 
Thoughts — 


FOR THE JOURNEY 


Christmas: A Scream From a Holy God 


Oh, what love! By David Webber 


Genealogies are interesting 
things. When I was a young lad 
living with my grandparents, 
I remember being intrigued 
with one particular family leg- 
end—that several generations 
ago there had been a fortune in 
silver plates that was gifted to 
a Webber by some royal type, 
probably for some kind of spe- 
cial service rendered. As I re- 
member the legend, this family 
fortune in silver plates had mys- 
teriously disappeared but that 
it still existed in some vault in 
the old country just waiting for 
a Webber with the moxy to find 
and claim it. 

Now to my knowledge there 
never has been a Webber who 
had two pennies to rub togeth- 
er that weren’t already spent 
and Grandpa and Grandma were no exception. We lived in 
the sticks in a small lumber camp in the British Columbia 
Rockies. Our house was an old false fronted store, at least 70 
years old, that was provided as free housing by the sawmill 
owner. We weren't hooked up to the power grid. Sometimes 
we had running water. And although we weren’t wanting, we 
certainly didn’t have much. Life was pretty much paycheque 
to paycheque; it was and is a family tradition. 

The legend of a lost fortune in silver plates seemed 
pretty enchanting. Eventually someone, I think it was my 
aunt while she was in university, met another Webber who 
was interested in genealogies. She told this person about the 
legend of the Webber fortune in lost silver plates. It must 
have been like throwing gas on a fire for a genealogist. 

To make a long story short, the existence of the lost 
silver plates was verified. Apparently they existed several 


DEANA WEYMAN, ST. ANDREW'S, KING CITY, ONT. 


generations ago, in Belgium I 
think. The only thing was that 
the fortune in silver plates had 
not just disappeared into a vault 
somewhere. Apparently the 
individual Webber who had them 
spent them and then probably 
died a pauper. He was a Webber 
after all. And now I know more 
about who I am and where I came 
from and perhaps even more 
about my nature ... like where 
my ability to let the coin slither 
between my fingers comes from. 
Genealogies can reveal much, 
sometimes too much. 

Because genealogies can re- 
veal so much, there is much in- 
terest in genealogies today. And 
there was much interest in ge- 
nealogies in biblical days, too. 
The reasons have not changed— 
to discover or to demonstrate who a person is connected 
to. This is the reason for the many genealogies in the Bi- 
ble. There are two detailed genealogies for Jesus; one in 
Matthew and one in Luke. A comparison of these genealo- 
gies shows that they pretty much match from Abraham to 
David, but that there are some major discrepancies from 
David through to Jesus (compare Luke 3:23-38 to Mat- 
thew 1:1-16). Why is this? There are a number of possibil- 
ities, I suppose. One often touted is that the Lucan gene- 
alogy traces Jesus’ lineage actually, though not explicitly, 
through Mary his mother whereas the Matthew genealo- 
gy traces Joseph’s line: It is possible to infer from Gabriel’s 
words in Luke 1:32 that Mary was herself a descendant of 
David. I like that, Jesus of the line of David and Abraham 
through both Joseph, his step dad as it were, and through 
Mary his birth mother. > 


Ii 
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FOR THE JOURNEY, continued 


But to me the real interesting 
stuff in these genealogies is in some 
of the names that show up. Both Mat- 
thew’s and Luke’s genealogies basical- 
ly agree from David to Abraham. This 
means that if Luke gives Mary’s lin- 
eage and Matthew gives Joseph's lin- 
eage, and Luke’s and Matthew’s gene- 
alogies agree from David to Abraham, 
one cannot write off the questionable 
character of relatives that appear be- 
tween David and Abraham as being the 
skeletons in just Joseph’s closet and 
not really related to Jesus. The point 
is that from David to Abraham they re- 
ally must be Jesus’ lineage in the flesh. 
In this time period though, the one 
thing Matthew does that Luke doesn’t 
do is that he actually lists women, four 
of them to be exact, and they are relat- 
ed to Jesus in the flesh. They are Tam- 
ar, Rahab, Ruth and Bathsheba. Mat- 
thew Henry makes the point in his 
commentary, written more than two 
centuries before political correctness 
had been invented, that “...two of them 
were originally strangers to the com- 
monwealth of Israel, Rahab a Canaani- 
tess, and a harlot besides, and Ruth the 
Moabitess.... The other two were adul- 
teresses, Tamar and Bathsheba.” 

If the tarnished reputation of the 
gals is a bit of a wonder in the gene- 
alogy of Jesus, what about the repu- 
tation of the guys? The most signifi- 
cant of them all is King David, the ar- 
chetype of Messiah. He not only joined 
with Bathsheba in adultery but he then 
conspired to kill her husband, Uriah. 
Uriah was one of David's elite war- 
riors, one of his 30 “mighty men,” one 
of those special men that went right 
back to David’s early days when he was 
fleeing King Saul. Uriah was obviously 
a war hero and faithful soldier—but he 
was much more than that. He was also 
a longtime faithful friend and a neigh- 
bour in Jerusalem. But David stole his 


wife and then had him killed. 

All of this looking at the genealogy 
of Jesus, which it seems to me isa great 
Advent project, is to ask one question. 
We understand Jesus was God and hu- 
man. The divine in him was 100 per 
cent and at the same time the human 
in him was 100 per cent. Knowing who 
God is, and knowing the humanity that 
courses through Jesus’ veins, the pro- 
found question is: How far did a com- 
pletely Holy God have to stoop in be- 
coming flesh and dwelling among us— 
in becoming Emmanuel—in becoming 
kin to us in order to redeem us into the 
family of God? 

This leads me to make a supposi- 
tion. I contend there are three divine 
screams of pain in the Christ event. 
One is at the cross. That one is obvi- 
ous and full of wonder. One is in the 
human life of Jesus as he lived with all 
of human temptation and yet resisted 
it. That one is a little less obvious and 
causes even more wonder upon reflec- 
tion. And one scream is at the Incarna- 
tion when God became flesh in Christ. 

This one I tend to miss. But what 
about the pain that a completely Ho- 
ly God had to contend with in the birth 
of God in the flesh of Jesus; in the In- 
carnation? The genealogy of Jesus 
prevents us from relegating this divine 
pain into abstract or purely theological 
terms. It’s right there, in the text, in re- 
al human genealogical terms. God be- 
came real human flesh, ina real human 
line that was riddled with real human 
sin. And he did it for you, for me, for 
the world... to save us from our sin. In 
the words of the Elder: “Oh, what love!” 
(1 John 3). @ 


Rev. David Webber is a minister of the 
Cariboo, B.C., house church ministry. 
His latest book, When the Aspen 
Flowers, is now available through 
webberink@telus.net. 
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Since 2010, Rev. Anne-Marie Jones (seated) has helped to plant six 
peace poles in Belleville, Ont. Her most recent pole, pictured here, 
was planted in honour of her parents and her husband's parents. 
She hopes to plant one in Ottawa, too, and perhaps in Meaford, 
Ont., where she was recently called. For her, planting a peace pole 
is a sign of hope. It’s a way of saying in a world marred by violence, 
“I'm not going to give up,” she said. 
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May peace prevail 
on Earth. 


A UNIVERSAL PRAYER FOR PEACE PRINTED IN MANY 
LANGUAGES ON PEACE POLES AROUND THE WORLD. 
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Merry Christmas from all of us at the 
Presbyterian Record! We thank you for your support. 
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